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PREFACE 

TO  VOLUME  IV.,  ORIGINAL  EDITION. 


WHEN  a  foreigner  visits  certain  countries,  as  England,  Scot- 
laud,  or  America,  he  is  sometimes  presented  with  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  Such  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  "History  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century."  From  150,000 
to  200,000  copies  are  in  circulation,  in  the  English  Language, 
in  the  countries  I  have  just  mentioned;  while  in  France 
the  number  hardly  exceeds  4000.  This  is  a  real  adoption, — 
naturalizing  my  Work  in  the  countries  that  have  received  it 
with  so  much  favour. 

I  accept  this  honour.  Accordingly,  while  the  former  Volumes 
of  my  History  were  originally  published  in  France;  now  that, 
after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  I  think  of  issuing  a  continuation  of 
it,  I  do  so  in  Great  Britain. 

This  is  not  the  only  change  in  the  mode  of  publication.  I 
did  not  think  it  right  to  leave  to  translators,  as  in  the  cases  of 
the  former  Volumes,  the  task  of  expressing  my  ideas  in  Eng- 
lish. The  best  translations  are  always  faulty;  and  the  Author 
alone  can  have  the  certainty  of  conveying  his  idea,  his  whole 
idea,  and  nothing  but  his  idea.  Without  overlooking  the 
merit  that  the  several  existing  translations  may  possess,  even 
the  best  of  them  is  not  free  from  inaccuracies,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, of  which  I  have  given  a  specimen  in  my  Preface  to  the 
First  Volume  of  the  Edition  revised  by  me,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  These  inaccuracies,  no  doubt  most  * 
involuntary,  gave  rise  to  a  very  severe  contest  in  America,  on 

in.  b 


\ 

the  Mibjeot  of  thil  Work,  hriwi-.-n    tin-    Kpiseopaliain  ami   the 

U.iptists  on  the  one  hand,  ami  (In-  Presbyterians  mi  tin-  other, 

— a  contest  tliat  I  hope  is  now  terminated,  but  in  which  (as  a 

York  correspondent  informed  me)  one  of  the  mo~t  brii«-li- 

cial  and  powerful  Christian  Societies  of  tho  United  States  had 

<>u  the  brink  of  dissolution. 

With  such  facts  before  me,  I  could  no  longer  hesitate.  It 
I  >« -came  necessary  for  mo  to  publish,  myself,  in  English;  and 
this  I  accordingly  do.  But  although  that  la  familiar 

to  me,  I  was  desirous  of  securing,  to  a  e- naiu  < "Unit,  the  co- 
< -peration  of  an  English  literary  gentleman.    Dr.  HKNUY  \V  i 
of  Croydon,  has  had  the  great  kindness  to  \i-it  Switzerland  for 
this  purpose,  although  such  a  step  exposed  him  to  much  incon- 
venience, and  to  pass  with  mo  at  (ieiieva  the  time  necessary  for 
this  labour.     I  could  not  have  had  a  more  enlightened  < 
jutor;  and  I  here  express  my  obligations  to  him  for  his  very 
able  assistance. 

I  therefore  publish  in  English  this  Continuation  of  tho  I 
tory  of  the  Reformation.  I  do  not  think  that,  as  1  publish, 
If.  in  this  language,  any  one  will  have  the  power,  or  will 
entertain  the  idea,  of  attempting  another  publication.  It  would 
be  a  very  bad  speculation  on  the  part  of  any  bookseller;  for 
where  is  the  reader  that  would  not  prefer  the  original  text,  as 
published  by  the  Author  himself,  to  a  translation  mad<-  by  a 
stranger? 

Hut  there  is  a  higher  question — a  question  of  morality.     Of 
all  property  that  a  man  can  possess,  there  is  none  so  essentially 
his  own  as  the  labours  of  his  mind.     He  acquires  tin-  fruit 
his  fields  by  the  sweat  of  his  servants  and  of  his  b«-a«-ts  of  bur- 
den;  and  the  produce  of  his  manufactures  by  the  labour  of  his 
workmen  and  the  movement  of  his  machines;  but  it  is  by  his 
own  toils,  by  the  exercise  of  his  most  exalted  faculties,  that  he 
creates  the  productions  of  his  mind.     Accordingly,  in  pu; 
this  History  under  tho  protection  of  the  laws,  I  place  it  as 
•  •  time  under  a  no  less  secure  safe-guard, — that  of  jn 
1  know  that  it  is  written  in  the  consciences  on  the  other 
of  tho  Channel  and  of  the  Atlantic:   Ye  shall  hare  one  ma 
of  law,  at  well  for  the  stranger  as  f< 
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for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.1  To  English  honour  I  confide 
this  work. 

The  first  two  Books  of  this  Volume  contain  the  most  import- 
ant epochs  of  the  Reformation — the  Protest  of  Spires  and  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  last  two  describe  the  establish- 
ment of  Reform  in  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  the  instructive 
ami  deplorable  events  that  are  connected  with  the  catastrophe 
of  Cappel. 

It  was  my  desire  to  narrate  also  the  beginnings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation ;  but  my  Volume  is  filled,  and  I  am  compelled 
to  defer  this  subject  to  the  next.  It  is  true  I  might  have 
omitted  some  matters  here  treated  of,  but  I  had  strong 
reasons  for  doing  the  contrary.  The  Reformation  in  Great 
Britain  is  not  very  important  before  the  period  described  in  this 
volume;  the  order  of  time  compelled  me,  therefore,  to  remain 
on  the  Continent;  for  whatever  may  be  the  historian's  desire, 
he  cannot  change  dates  and  the  sequence  that  God  has  assigned 
to  the  events  of  the  world.  Besides,  before  turning  more  espe- 
cially towards  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  countries, 
I  determined  on  bringing  the  Reformation  of  Germany  and 
German  Switzerland  to  the  decisive  epochs  of  1530  and  1531. 
The  History  of  the  Reformation,  properly  so  called,  is  then,  in 
my  opinion,  almost  complete  in  those  countries.  The  work  of 
Faith  has  there  attained  its  apogee:  that  of  conferences,  of  in- 
terims, of  diplomacy  begins.  I  do  not,  however,  entirely  aban- 
don Germany  and  German  Switzerland,  but  henceforward  they 
will  occupy  me  less:  the  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
there  made  its  effort.  I  said  from  the  very  first:  It  is  the  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation  and  not  of  Protestantism  that  I  am 
relating. 

I  cannot,  however,  approach  the  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  England  without  some  portion  of  fear;  it  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  there  than  elsewhere.  I  have  received  communications 
from  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  the  different  eccle- 
siastical parties,  who,  each  feeling  convinced  that  their  own 
point  of  view  is  the  true  one,  desire  me  to  present  the  history 
in  this  light.  I  hope  to  execute  my  task  with  impartiality  ami 
T^evit.  xx  i 
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truth;  mul  thought  it  would  l>e  advantageous  (••  stu.lv  f«r 
time  longer  flu-  prineiplrs  ami  tin1  facts.     In  this  task  I  am  at 
present  occupied   and  shall  consecrate  to  it,  with  (Jod's  a- 
.  the  jir-t  part  of  my  next  volume. 

Should  it  be  thought  that    I   mi^ht    have  described   tin 
formation  in  Swit/rrlaiid  with  greater  hrevity,  I  be^  my  r-  ;«\<T< 
will  call  to  mind  that,  independently  of  tin-  intrinsic  importance 
of  this  history,  Swit/rrland  is  the  Author's  birth-place. 

I  had  at  first  thought  of  making  arrangements  I'm-  the  pre- 
-'  nt  publication  with  the  English  and  Scotch  booksellers  who 
had  translated  the  former  port  ions.  Relations  that  I  had  main- 
tained with  some  of  these  publishers,  and  which  had  ^ained  my 
in  for  thorn,  indueed  me  to  adopt  this  course.  They 
.jiiently  informed  by  letter  of  my  purpose,  and  several 
months  later  I  had  an  interview  with  some  of  them  at  Gla* 
From  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  t<>  explain,  no  ar- 
rangement was  entered  into  with  these  gentlemen.  l>ut  at  the 
-line  time,  one  of  the  first  houses  in  (In  at  Mritain,  M< - 
OLIVER  &  BOYD  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  introduced  to  me  !>y 
my  highly  respected  friend  Dr.  CHALMERS,  made  me  a  suitable 
and  precise  offer.  I  could  wait  no  longer;  and  on  the  very  eve 
of  my  departure  from  London  for  the  Continent,  after  a  sojourn 
of  three  months  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  I  made  arrange- 
ments with  them,  which  have  since  been  definitively  settled, 
and  the  Work  is  now  their  property. 

The  French  laws  are  positive  to  protect  literary  property  in 
I'r.  i  nee,  even  if  it  belongs  to  a  foreigner.  I  am  !•«  familiar 
with  the  English  laws;  but  1  will  not  do  England  the  injustice 
of  bettering  that  its  legislation  is  surpassed  by  that  of  France  in 
justice  and  morality. 

K\rvV]VKs,  GENEVA.  January,  184f>. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
BY    THE    PUBLISHERS. 


MESSRS.  BLACKIE  &  SON  have  the  pleasure  of  now  offering  to  their 
numerous  Subscribers  the  Third  Volume  of  their  ILLUSTRATED  AND  ANNO- 
TATED  EDITION  of  D*Aubign4's  History  of  the  Reformation,  corresponding 
with  the  FOURTH  Volume  of  the  original  work. 

They  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  an  arrangement  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
Oliver  &  Boyd,  the  proprietors  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  of  whose 
English  edition  the  text  of  this  volume  is  a  reprint.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  publishing  the  fourth  volume,  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  have  paid 
Messrs.  Oliver  &  Boyd  upwards  of  £1100;  a  sum  that  will  absorb  the  entire 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  this  volume.  The  Publishers,  however, 
have  made  this  sacrifice  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  copies  of  their 
edition  in  the  hands  of  their  subscribers,  and  thus  to  implement  their 
engagements  to  them  at  the  very  earliest  period. 

Messrs.  B.  &  Son  are  sorry  some  little  delay  has  occurred  in  publishing 
this  volume.  They  feel  assured,  however,  their  subscribers  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  when  they  learn  that  the  delay  has  been  caused  by  the  preparation 
of  the  valuable  Notes  added  to  this  Volume,  by  the  able  translator  of  the 
former  volumes,  DAVID  DUNDAS  SCOTT,  Esq.,  and  also  by  the  time  neces- 
sary to  procure  and  eograve  the  interesting  series  of  Portraits,  which,  along 
with  the  Notes  referred  to,  are  published  exclusively  with  THIS  EDITION. 
The  Notes,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  first  historical  sources,  convey 
much  valuable  information,  additional  to  what  is  given  by  the  learned  Author. 
In  particular,  the  Publishers  would  advert  to  the  notes  on  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  and  to  those  on  the  Swiss  Reformation,  as  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  throwing  much  new  light  upon  the  portions  of  the  Work  to  which 
they  are  attached.  Believing  that  Portraits  of  the  Actors  in  the  events 
recorded,  would  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  the  Publishers 
have  been  solicitous  to  supply  a  series  perfectly  authentic.  Of  those  given 
with  this  volume,  the  portraits  of  John  the  Steadfast,  Bugenhagen,  and 
Jonas,  are  from  originals  of  the  celebrated  contemporaneous  painter,  Lucas 
Cranach ;  the  portrait  of  Bucer  has  been  re-drawn  from  a  print  published  a 
few  years  after  his  death ;  .while,  for  the  portrait  of  Farel,  a  painting  has 
been  made  expressly  for  this  Work,  by  William  Bonar,  Esq.,  from  authentic 
materials,  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

GI.ASOOW,  Drtemter,  1844. 
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JUSTUS  JONAS, Ditto.       102. 
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SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


BOOK  THIRTEENTH.— 1526— 1529. 


THE  PROTEST  AND  THE  CONFERENCE. 

CHAPTER  1. 

Twofold  Movement  of  Reform — Reform  the  Work  of  God — First  Diet  of  Spires — 
Palladium  of  Reform — Firmness  of  the  Reformers — Proceedings  of  the  Diet — 
Report  of  the  Commissioners — The  Papacy  painted  and  described  by  Luther— 
The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem — Instructions  of  Seville — Change  of  Policy — 
Holy  League — Religious  Liberty  proposed — Crisis  of  the  Reformation. 

WE  have  witnessed  the  commencement,  the  struggles,  the  re- 
verses, and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation;  but  the  conflicts 
hitherto  described  have  been  only  partial;  we  are  entering  upon 
a  new  period, — that  of  general  battles.  Spires  (1529)  and 
Augsburg  (1530)  are  names  that  shine  forth  with  more  immor- 
tal glory  than  Marathon,  Pavia,  or  Marengo.  Forces  that  up 
to  the  present  time  were  separate,  are  now  uniting  into  one  ener- 
getic band ;  and  the  power  of  God  is  at  work  in  those  brilliant 
actions,  which  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  nations,  and 
communicate  an  irresistible  impulse  to  mankind.  The  passage 
from  the  middle  ages  to  modern  times  has  arrived.1 

1  The  different  nations  of  Europe  differ  remarkably  in  their  manner  of  relating 
past  events,  and  as  the  author  writes  here  in  English  as  he  would  have  done  in 
French,  we  find  the  present  used  instead  of  the  past  tense,  and  even  a  period 
spoken  of  as  "  the  present  time,"  which  in  point  of  fact  must  be  referred  to  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  great  mass  of  readers,  accordingly,  for 
whom  the  present  popular  edition  is  published,  will  probably  find  themselvea  a 
little  puzzled.  They  know  that  Dr.  M.  d'A.  is  a  man  of  their  own  times,  and 
when  he  speaks  of  "  forces  now  waiting,"  "  the  power  of  God  now  working,"  Ac., 
they  may  find  it  difficult  to  keep  out  the  idea  that  the  nineteenth  century  in  not 
meant.  To  prevent  such  a  confusion  of  ideas  they  must  fancy  them«elve«  living 
in  the  sixteenth  century. — D.  D.  s. 
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A  great  protest  is  about  to  be  accomplished;  and  although 
there  have  been  protestants  in  the  Chureli  IVuin  the  very  be- 
ginniiio:  "f  (hri-tianity,  since  liberty  and  truth  could  n«>t  he 
maintained  here  below,  save  by  protesting  continually  iiL'ain.-t 
despotism  and  error,  Protestantism  is  about  to  take  a  i 
It  is  about  to  become  a  body,  and  thus  attack  with  greater 
energy  that  "mystery  of  iniquity"  which  for  ages  has  taken  :i 
bodily  shape  at  Home,  in  the  very  temple  of  Qod. 

But  although  we  have  to  treat  of  protests,  it  must  not  how- 
ever be  imagined  that  the  Reformation  is  a  negative  work.  In 
every  sphere  in  which  anything  great  is  evolved,  whether  in 
nature  or  society,  there  is  a  principle  of  life  at  work, — a  seed 
that  God  fertilizes.2  The  Reformation,  when  it  appeared  in  the, 
sixteenth  century,  did  not,  indeed,  perform  a  new  work,  for  u 
reformation  is  not  a  formation;  but  it  turned  its  face  toward 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity;  it  seized  upon  them  with  affec- 
tion, and  embraced  them  with  adoration.  Yet  it  was  not  M 
fied  with  this  return  to  primitive  times.  Laden  with  its  pre- 
cious burden,  it  again  crossed  the  interval  of  ages,  .and  brought 
back  to  fallen  and  lifeless  Christendom  the  sacred  fire  thai 
destined  to  restore  it  to  light  and  life.  In  this  twofold  move- 
ment consisted  its  action  and  its  strength.  Afterwards,  no 
doubt,  it  rejected  superannuated  forms,  and  combated  error; 
but  this  was,  so  to  speak,  only  the  least  of  its  works,  and  it< 
third  movement.  Even  the  protest  of  which  we  have  to  speak 
had  for  its  end  and  aim  the  re-establishment  of  truth  and  of 
life,  and  was  essentially  a  positive  act. 

This  powerful  and  rapid  twofold  action  of  reform,  by  which 
the  apostolic  times  were  re-established  at  the  opening  of  modem 
history,  proceeded  not  from  man.  A  reformation  is  not  arbi- 
trarily made,  as  charters  and  revolutions  are  in  some  comn 
A  real  reformation,  prepared  during  many  ages,  is  tin  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Before  the  appointed  hour,  the  greatest 
geniuses  and  even  the  most  faithful  of  God's  sen-ant 

1  2  Thrwi.  ii. 

*  Let  IK  bow:  ••,  c,f  imagining  that  when,  ns  often  happens,  a  great 

evolved,  tin-  principle*  of  life  at  work  in  it.  is  t'n  in  <'••  d.      One  • 
ns  of  c.ur  c,wn  d::\*  is  that  sort  of  fatalism  which  !• 
groat  moral  eril*  in  tin-  j  nMticil  and  social  sphere  iimlrr  ' 
idea  that  they  an-  from  ( :..,].  and  therefore*  in-. 
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produce  it ;  but  when  the  reforming  time  is  come,  when  it  i.s 
God's  pleasure  to  renovate  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  divine 
life  must  clear  a  passage,  and  it  is  able  to  create  of  itself  the 
humble  instruments  by  which  this  life  is  communicated  to  the 
human  race.  Then,  if  men  are  silent,  the  very  stones  will  cry 
out.1 

It  is  to  the  protest  of  Spires  (1529)  that  we  are  now  about 
to  turn  our  eyes ;  but  the  way  to  this  protest  was  prepared  by 
years  of  peace,  and  followed  by  attempts  at  concord  that  we 
shall  have  also  to  describe.  Nevertheless  the  formal  establish- 
ment of  Protestantism  remains  the  great  fact  that  prevails  in 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  from  1526  to  1529. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  had  brought  into  Germany  the 
threatening  message  of  Charles  V.  That  emperor  was 
about  to  repair  from  Spain  to  Rome  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  pope,  and  from  thence  to  pass  into  Germany  to 
constrain  the  heretics.  The  last  summons  was  to  be  addressed 
to  them  by  the  diet  of  Spires,  1526.2  The  decisive  hour  for 
the  Reformation  was  on  the  point  of  striking.3 

On  the  25th  June,  1526,  the  diet  opened.  In  the  instruc- 
tions, dated  at  Seville,  23d  March,  the  emperor  ordered  that 
the  Church  customs  should  be  maintained  entire,  and  called 
upon  the  diet  to  punish  those  who  refused  to  carry  out  the 

1  Luke  xix.  40. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  book  x.  chap.  xiv.  The  diet  of  Spires,  held  in  1520,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  that  of  1529,  at  which  the  protest  took  place. 

»  The  Rev.  John  Scott,  in  his  continuation  of  Milner,  speaking  of  the  diets 
before  which  the  religious  differences  in  Germany  had  been  brought,  recapitu- 
lates them  thus  for  the  assistance  of  the  reader's  memory.  "  The  first  was  that 
of  Worms,  in  1521,  which  proscribed  Luther  as  an  excommunicated  heretic; 
forbade  all  persons  to  harbour  him,  under  the  penalties  of  high  treason  ;  and 
declared  all  bis  adherents  obnoxious  to  the  same  punishments  with  himself.  The 
second,  that  of  Nuremberg,  in  1522-23,  at  which  the  pope  acknowledged  the  need 
of  reformation,  and  the  German  princes  presented  their  list  of"  a  hundred  griev- 
ance*" which  the  empire  suffered  from  the  court  of  Rome.  The  decree  of  this 
diet  virtually  abrogated  the  edict  of  Worms.  The  third  again  held  at  Nurem- 
berg, 1523-4,  when  Clement  VII.  had  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair.  The  mem- 
bers resolved  to  observe  the  edict  of  Worms  "  as  far  as  they  could."  The  fourth 
convoked  at  Augsburg,  1525,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  Spires,  in  1520.  Here 
a  general  council  was  demanded,  and  all  left  at  liberty  till  it  should  be  held. 
The  fifth,  that  of  Spires,  in  1529,  after  peace  had  been  concluded  between  the 
emperor  and  the  poj>c.  Here  the  indulgence  granted  at  the  preceding  diet  w»» 
rescinded  ;  which  produced  the  protest,  whence  the  Protettantt  derived  their  name, 
and  led  to  a  league  among  them  for  mutual  defence.  See  Scott's  Hint,  uf  tt  v 
Ch.  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  4. — D.  D.  s. 
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ed lot  of  Worms.1  Ferdinand  himself  was  at  Spires,  :in<l  his 
nco  rendered  these  orders  more  formidable.  Never  had 
th«  hostility  which  the  Romish  partisans  entertained  airain-t 
the  evangelical  princes,  appeared  in  so  striking  :i  manner. 
"The  Pharisees,"  said  Spalatin,  "are  inveterate  in  their  hatn-.l 
against  Jesus  Christ."8 

Never  also  had  the  evangelical  princes  showed  so  much  hope. 
Instead  of  coming  forward  frightened  and  trembling,  Hko  guilty 
men,  they  were  seen  advancing,  surrounded  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Word,  with  uplifted  heads  and  cheerful  looks.  Their 
first  step  was  to  ask  for  a  place  of  worship.  The  bishop  of 
Spires,  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  having  indignantly  refused 
this  strange  request,3  the  princes  complained  of  it  as  an  act  of 
injustice,  and  ordered  their  ministers  to  preach  daily  in  the 
halls  of  their  palaces,  which  were  immediately  filled  by  an  im- 
mense crowd  from  the  city  and  the  country,  amounting  to 
many  thousands.4  In  vain  on  the  feast  days  did  Ferdinand, 
the  ultra-montane  princes,  and  the  bishops  assist  in  the  pomps 
of  the  Roman  worship  in  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Spires ;  the 
unadorned  Word  of  God,  preached  in  the  protestant  vestibules, 
engrossed  all  hearers,  and  the  mass  was  celebrated  in  an  empty 
church.5 

It  was  not  only  the  ministers,  but  the  knights  and  the 
grooms,  "mere  idiots,"6  who,  unable  to  control  their  zeal, 
everywhere  eagerly  extolled  the  Word  of  the  Lord.7  All  the 
followers  of  the  evangelical  princes  wore  these  letters  embroid- 
ered on  their  right  sleeves:  V.  D.  M.  I.  JE>.,  that  is  to 
"The  Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever."*  The  same  in- 

>  Sleidan,  Hist.  Rcf.  book  vi. 

'  Christum  pharisicis  vehemcnter  fuissc  invusum.     Seckend.  ii.  46. 

*  Fortiter  interdixit.     Cochlceus,  p.  138. 

4  Ingcns  concursus  plebisetrusticorum.     Cochlceus.     Multis  nullibus  huinimun 
accurrcntibus.     Seckend.  ii.  48. 

*  Populum  a  sacris  avertebant.     Cochlocus.  p.  138. 

*  "  Mere  nimpletons"  would  be  a  better  translation  of  the  idiota:  of  Cochlonus's 
Latin  quoted  Mow.     Idiot  in  English,  generally  means  a  fatuous  person  ;  - 

in  Latin,  a  simple  person,  without  genius  <>r  learning.  It  is  no  compliment  t<> 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  to  say  that  they  were  acceptable  to  idiots,  but  it 
was  almost  admitting  their  identity  with  the  <>onpcl,  for  a  papint,  like  Cochlocus, 
to  say  that  they  were  cried  up  by  the  simple-minded.—*.  D.  ». 

Mini-til  «•  nun,  equites  ct  stabularii,  idiotic,  pvtulanter  jactabant  rerbum 
Ji'inini.      Ibid. 

*  Vcrbiim  Domini  manct  in  a-d-niuni.     Il»id. 
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scription  might  be  read  on  the  escutcheons  of  the  princes,  sus- 
pended over  their  hotels.  The  Word  of  God — such  from  this 
moment  was  the  palladium  of  the  lleformation. 

This  was  not  all.  The  Protestants  knew  that  the  mere 
worship  would  not  suffice:  the  landgrave  had  therefore  called 
upon  the"  elector  to  abolish  certain  "court  customs'"  which  dis- 
honoured the  Gospel.  These  two  princes  had  consequently 
drawn  up  an  order  of  living  which  forbade  drunkenness,  de- 
bauchery, and  other  vicious  customs  prevalent  during  a  diet.12 

Perhaps  the  Protestant  princes  sometimes  put  forward  their 
dissent  beyond  what  prudence  would  have  required.  Not  only 
they  did  not  go  to  mass,  and  did  not  observe  the  prescribed 
fasts,  but  still  further,  on  the  fast  days,  their  attendants  were 
seen  publicly  bearing  dishes  of  meat  and  game,  destined  for 
their  masters1  tables,  and  crossing,  says  Cochloeus,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  auditory,  the  halls  in  which  the  worship 
was  celebrating.  "It  was,"  says  this  writer,  "with  the  intent 
of  attracting  the  catholics  by  the  savour  of  the  meats  and  of 
the  wines."34 

1  Adversus  invcteratos  illos  ct  impios  usus  nitendum  esse.     Seek.  ii.  46. 

•  La  philosophic  d'aucun  siecle  n'  est  fille  d'ellemfime ;  les  systemes  naisscnt 
des  moeurs,  et  la  direction  des  intelligences  s'explique  par  l'6tat  de  la  soci6t6. 
[The  philosophy  of  no  age  is  its  own  daughter ;  systems  spring  from  manners, 
and  the  direction  of  men's  minds  is  explained  by  the  state  of  society.]     See  Le 

"r  of  Jan.,  1836.  At  this  day,  as  in  the  16th  century,  an  attachment  to 
papal  doctrine  springs  as  naturally  from  dissipation  and  a  sickly  pietism,  as  does 
an  attachment  to  the  Gospel  from  purity  of  social  manners  and  unsophisticated 
godliness. — D.  D.  e. 

*  Ut  complures  alliccrentur  ad  eorum  sectam,  in  ferculis  portabantur  carries 
cocta?  in  diebus  jejunii,  apertc  in  conspcctu  totius  auditorii.     Cochloous,  p.  138. 

4  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  about  a  week  before  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  repre- 
sented to  John  Frederick,  the  son  of  the  elector,  how  necessary  it  was,  that  those 
who  pretended  to  be  advocates  for  reformation  of  doctrine,  should  themselves  be 
careful  to  exhibit  examples  of  good  moral  conduct  in  their  own  families.  He 
entreated  the  young  prince  to  state  this  matter  seriously  to  his  father,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  debauchery,  and  drinking,  and  other  vices  which  usually  took  place 
at  such  public  seasons,  among  the  domestics  and  servants  of  the  great.  "  How 
dreadfully  scandalous,"  said  he,  "  and  how  injurious  are  such  practices  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  word  of  God  !  The  princes  ought  to  set  their  faces 
most  earnestly  against  thc.se  inveterate  and  most  impious  abuses ;  and  by  so 
doing,  they  would  acquire  most  signal  advantage  and  honour.  Nay,"  added 
he.  ••  they  must  do  so,  unless  they  mean  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  worst  of 
and  even  the  loss  of  their  own  souls.  The  elector  received  the  admonition 
like  a  good  Christian,  and  enjoined  his  whole  retinue  to  observe  tin-  most  laudable 
regulations.  And  thus  these  good  Protestants  and  their  families  who  have  been 
d  by  papal  hi>torians  for  breaking  tho  Roman  catholic  rules  concerning 
fasts  and  meats  and  drinks,  during  their  residence  at  Spires,  were,  in  fact. 
adorning  their  profession,  by  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity."  Milner,  vol. 
v.,  p.  448-449.  The  holy  horror  expressed  by  Cochlcetu  for  savoury  meat*  on 
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Tie  iii  cH'et-t   had  a  numerous  court:  seven  hundn  d 

person-  f«>nin-.l  his  retinue.  One  day  ho  gave  a  banquet  at 
which  tweiity-.-ix  princes  with  their  ^••ntlemen  ami  < •uiinrillore 
pr« -cut.  They  continued  playing  until  a  very  late  hi.ur 
— ten  at  night.  1C  very  tiling  in  duko  John  announced  the 
powerful  prince  of  the  empire.1  The  youthful  landgrave 
of  He.sse,  full  of  zeal  and  knowledge,  and  in  the  ^tnii-th  of  a 
first  Christian  love,  made  a  still  deeper  impression  on  those 
who  appmuehed  him.  He  would  frequently  dispute  with  the 
bishops,  and  owing  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, easily  stopped  their  mouths.2 

This  firmness  in  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  produced 
results  that  surpassed   their  expectation.     It  waa  no  longer 
possible  to  be  deceived:  the  spirit  that  was  manifested  in  t ; 
men  was  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.     Everywhere  the  sceptre  was 
falling  from  the  hands  of  Rome.     "The  leaven  of  Lull 
said  a  zealous  papist,  "sets  all  the  people  of  Germany  in  a 
ferment,  and  foreign  nations  themselves  are  agitated  by  for- 
midable movements.1"3 

It  was  immediately  seen  how  great  is  the  strength  of  de.  p 
convictions.     The  states  that  were  well  disposed  towards  the 
reform,  but  which  had  not  ventured  to  give  their  adhesion 
publicly,  became  emboldened.     The  neutral  states,  demanding 
the  repose  of  the  empire,  formed  the  resolution  of  opposing 
edict  of  Worms,  the  execution  of  which  would  have  .-j 
trouble  through  all  Germany ;  and  the  papist  states  lost  their 
boldness.     The  bow  of  the  mighty  was  broken.4 

Ferdinand  did  not  think  proper,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  t" 
communicate  to  the  diet  the  severe  instructions  he  had  received 
from  Seville.5   He  substituted  a  proposition  calculated  to  s;u 
both  parties. 

meagre  days,  hardly  deserved  notice,  and,  taken  alone,  must  be  considered  aa  a 
calumny. — D.  r.  R. 

»  "This  year  (1520)  the  Reformation  lost  its  first proto<  < 

Saxony  ;  but  the  blow  waa  leas  sensibly  felt,  as  he  was  sun  •  •  .i.  <1  Ly  iii-  In-i.tlii -r 
John,  a  more  avowed  and  zealous,  though  lei*  able,  patron  of  Luther  ami  In 
trincs."     Robertson's  Charles  V.  book  iv. — n.  it.  .«. 

*  Annales  Spnlatini. 

*  Genuanur  populi  I.utherioo  femiento  ineacati,  et  in  extcrnis  quocjue  nationi- 
bus,  graviMtiuii  crant  motus.     C'ochloeus,  p.  138. 

1  1  Samuel  ii.  4. 

*  Some  historians  appear  to  think  that  there  instructions  were  commun 
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The  laymen  immediately  recovered  the  influence  of  which 
the  clergy  had  dispossessed  them.  The  ecclesiastics  resisted  a 
proposal  in  the  college  of  princes  that  the  diet  should  occupy 
its.'lf  with  church  abuses,  but  their  exertions  were  unavailing. 
Undoubtedly  a  non -political  assembly  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  the  diet,  but  it  was  already  a  point  gained  that  religious 
matters  were  no  longer  to  be  regulated  solely  by  the  priests. 

As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  depu- 
ties from  the  cities,  they  called  for  the  abolition  of  every  usage 
contrary'  to  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  In  vain  did  the  bishops 
exclaim  that,  instead  of  doing  away  with  pretended  abuses,  they 
would  do  much  better  to  burn  all  the  books  with  which  Ger- 
many had  been  inundated  during  the  last  eight  years.  "  You 
desire,"  was  the  reply,  "to  bury  all  wisdom  and  knowledge."1 
The  request  of  the  cities  was  agreed  to,2  and  the  diet  was 
divided  into  committees  for  the  abolition  of  abuses. 

Then  was  manifested  the  profound  disgust  inspired  by  the 
priests  of  Rome.  "  The  clergy,"  said  the  deputy  for  Frank- 
fort, "  make  a  jest  of  the  public  good,  and  look  after  their  own 
interests  only."  "  The  laymen,"  said  the  deputy  from  duke 
George,  "have  the  salvation  of  Christendom  much  more  at 
heart  than  the  clergy." 

The  commissioners  made  their  report:  people  were  aston- 
ished at  it.  Never  had  men  spoken  out  so  freely  against  the 
pope  and  the  bishops.  The  commission  of  the  princes,3  in 
which  the  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  were  in  equal  numbers,  pro- 
posed a  fusion  of  popery  and  reform.  "  The  priests  would  do 
better  to  marry,"  said  they,  than  to  keep  women  of  ill  fame  in 

in  reality  at  the  very  opening  of  the  diet.  Ranke  shows  that  this  was  not  the 
case ;  but  adds,  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  the  commissaries  should  have  thought 
themselves  authorized  to  make  any  other  proposition.  The  motives  that  I  have 
assigned  appear  to  me  the  true  ones.  I  shall  state  below  why  the  commissaries 
returned  afterwards  to  the  imperial  instructions. 

1  Omnes  libros  esse  comburendos.     Sed  rejectum  est  quia  sic  omnis  doetrina  et 
eruditio  theologica  interitura  esset.     Seckend.  ii.  45. 

*  Civitatum  suffragia  multum  valuerunt.     Ibid. 

3  That  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  component  parts  of  the  diet  and 
not,  like  Paul  Sarpi,  misapprehend  its  constitution,  I  may  state  that  Sleulan, 
speaking  of  the  votes  ujton  the  Interim,  mentions  three  colleges  :  I,  the  electoral, 
consisting  of  the  electoral  princes  spiritual  and  secular  :  2,  the  colleges  of  p- 
not  electors,  consist!n<r  mainly  of  l>i<hops  :  .T.  the  rvprcM-iitatives  of  the  in-'-  • 
of  the  umpire.     Sri-  Kanki-'*  elaborate  criticism  of  the  respective  merits  of  > 
and  Pallaviciiii.  as  historians  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Apin-ndix,  vol.  ii.  i 
Glasgow  edition  of  IliuiU.  :  Koine. — n.  D.  s. 
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their  houses;  every  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  commun 
under  one  or  both  forms;  (lerman  ami  Latin  may  he  equally 
employed  in  the  Lord's  Supper  and  in  JJupti-m;  as  for  tli«- 
otli'T  >:ii>ranit-n(s,  ]rt  thrill  l»e  preserved,  but  let  them  be 
administered  gratuitously.  Finally,  let  the  Word  of  God  be 
preached  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Chun-h  (this 
was  the  demand  of  Rome),  but  always  explaining  Scriptun  l,y 
Scripture"  (this  was  the  great  principle  of  the  lleforniatinii). 
Thus  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  a  national  union.  Still 
a  few  more  efforts,  and  the  whole  German  race  would  ho  walk- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  Gospel. 

The  evangelical  Christians,  at  the  sight  of  this  glorious 
prospect,  redoubled  their  exertions.  "  Stand  fast  in  the  doc- 
trine," said  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  his  councillors.1  At  the 
samo  time  hawkers  in  every  part  of  the  city  were  selling 
Christian  pamphlets,  short  and  easy  to  read,  written  in  Lntin 
and  in  German,  and  ornamented  with  engravings,  in  which  the 
errors  of  Home  were  vigorously  attacked.2  One  of  these  books 
was  entitled,  The  Papacy  with  its  Members  painted  and  de- 
scribed by  Doctor  Luther.  In  it  figured  the  pope,  the  cardinals, 
and  all  the  religious  orders,  exceeding  sixty,  each  with  their 
costumes  and  description  in  verse.  Under  the  picture  of  one 
of  these  orders  were  the  following  lines: 

Greedy  priesta,  see,  roll  in  gold. 
Forgetful  of  the  humble  Jesu : 

under  another: 

We  forbid  you  to  behold 
The  Bible,  lost  it  should  mislead  you  !• 

and  under  a  third: 

We  can  fast  and  pray  the  harder 
With  an  overflowing  larder.4 

"  Not  one  of  these  orders,"  said  Luther  to  the  reader,  "think- 
either  of  faith  or  charity.    This  one  wears  the  tonsure,  the  other 

1  Elector  Saxon  he  coneiliaricw  stios  exhortatua  e*t,  in  doetrina  evangelica  finni. 
Seckrnd.  ii.  48. 

•  Circumferebnntur  item  libri  Lutheran!  vcnnloa  per  totnin  civitatem.     Coch- 
Icnts,  p.  13*. 

*  Dan  die  Sclirift  aie  nicht  verfuhre. 

1  >m ft  ilir  kc'mrn  nirlit  stiulir.      I..  O|>|>.  \iv  ji.  630. 
4  Dorh  war  ilir  Kuch  niintiu  r  leer.     Ibid. 
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a  hood;  this  a  cloak,  that  a  robe.  One  is  white,  another  black, 
:v  third  gray,  and  a  fourth  blue.  Here  is  one  holding  a  look- 
ing-glass, there  one  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Each  has  his  play- 
things .  .  .  Ah!  these  are  the  palmer-worms,  the  locusts, 
the  canker-worms,  and  the  caterpillars,  which,  as  Joel  saith, 
have  eaten  up  all  the  earth."1 

But  if  Luther  employed  the  scourges  of  sarcasm,  he  also 
blew  the  trumpet  of  the  prophets;  and  this  he  did  in  a  work 
entitled  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Shedding  tears  like 
Jeremiah,  he  denounced  to  the  German  people  a  ruin  similar 
to  that  of  the  holy  city,  if  like  it  they  rejected  the  Gospel.2 
"  God  has  imparted  to  us  all  his  treasures,"  exclaimed  he; 
"  he  became  man,  he  has  served  us,3  he  died  for  us,  he  has 
risen  again,  and  he  has  so  opened  the  gates  of  heaven,  that  all 
may  enter  .  .  .  The  hour  of  grace  is  come  .  .  .  The 
glad  tidings  are  proclaimed  .  .  .  But  where  is  the  city, 
where  is  the  prince  that  has  received  them  ?  They  insult  the 
Gospel :  they  draw  the  sword,  and  daringly  seize  God  by  the 
beard.4  .  .  .  But  wait  .  .  .  He  will  turn  round; 
with  one  blow  will  he  break  their  jaws,  and  all  Germany  will 
be  one  vast  ruin." 

These  works  had  a  very  great  sale.5  They  were  read  not 
only  by  the  peasants  and  townspeople,  but  also  by  the  nobles 
and  princes.  Leaving  the  priests  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  new  Gospel.6  The 
necessity  of  a  reform  of  abuses  was  proclaimed  on  the  1st  of 
August  by  a  general  committee. 

Then  Borne,  which  had  appeared  to  slumber,  awoke.  Fana- 
tical priesta,  monks,  ecclesiastical  princes,  all  gathered  round 
Ferdinand.  Cunning,  bribery,  nothing  was  spared.  Did  not 
Ferdinand  possess  the  instructions  of  Seville?  To  refuse  their 

1  Doch  war  ihr  Kiich  nimmer  leer,  L.  Opp.  xix.  p.  535.     Joel  i.  4. 

'  Libclli,  parvuli  quidem  mole,  sed  yirulentia  perquam  graudes,  nenno  Lutheri 
Teuthonicus  de  destructione  Jerusalem.  Cochkous,  p.  138. 

8  Wird  Mensch,  dienet  tins,  stirbt  fur  uns.     Luth.  Opp.  xiv.  (L.)  22C. 

*  Greiflen  Gott  zu  frech  in  den  Bart.  Ibid.  Deo  nimia  ferociter  barbam  vel- 
licant.  Cochloeus. 

5  Perquam  pluriraa  vendebantur  excmplaria.     Ibid.  p.  130. 

8  Non  solum  plebs  et  rustica  turba,  verum  ctium  jilcrique  optimatum  et  iiol'ilium 
trahebantur  in  favorem  novi  Evangelii,  atque  in  odium  antiquae  religion!*.  C«K-h  • 
loeus,  p..  160. 

III.  B 
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publication  wa  t  the  ruin  of  the  (,'hun-h  and  of  tin 

pire.     Let  the  voice  of  Charles,  said  they,  oppose  its  po\\. 
veto  to  the  dix/.iness  thai  is  liurrviii^  (lenuany  alnnir,  and   the 
empire  will  be  saved!      Ferdinand  made  up  his  mind,  and  at 
length,  on  the  3d  August,  published  the  decree  drawn  up  nmn« 
than  four  months  previously  in  favour  of  the  edict  of  Worm-.1 

The  persecution  was  about  to  begin;  the  reformers  would  ho 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  the  sword  drawn  on  tin-  hanks  of 
the  Guadalquiver  would  at  last  pierce  the  bosom  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  effect  of  the  imperial  ordinance  was  immense.  The 
breaking  of  an  axletree  does  not  more  violently  check  the  velo- 
city of  a  railway  train.  The  elector  and  the  landgrara  an- 
nounced that  they  were  about  to  quit  the  diet,  and  ordered 
their  attendants  to  prepare  for  their  departure.  At  the  same 
time  the  deputies  from  the  cities  drew  towards  these  two  pri' 
and  the  Reformation  appeared  as  if  it  would  enter  immediately 
upon  a  contest  with  the  pope  and  Charles  V. 

But  it  was  not  yet  prepared  for  a  general  struggle.  The 
tree  was  destined  to  strike  its  roots  deeper,  before  the  Almighty 
unchained  the  stormy  winds  against  it.  A  spirit  of  blind  i 
similar  to  that  which  in  former  times  was  sent  out  upon  Saul 
and  Herod,2  then  seized  upon  the  great  enemy  of  the  Gospel; 
and  thus  was  it  that  Divine  Providence  saved  the  Reformation 
in  its  cradle. 

The  first  movement  of  trouble  being  over,  the  friends  of  the 
Gospel  began  to  consider  the  date  of  the  imperial  instructions, 
and  to  weigh  the  new  political  combinations  which  seemed  to 
announce  to  the  world  the  most  unlooked-for  events.  ''  Wln-n 
the  emperor  wrote  these  letters,11  said  the  cities  of  Upper  Ger- 
many, "he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  pope,  but  now  e 
thing  is  changed.  It  is  even  asserted  that  he  told  M 
his  representative  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  proceed  gently  with 
respect  to  the  Gospel.  Let  us  send  him  a  deputation.'1  That 
was  not  necessary.  Charles  had  not  waited  until  now  to  form 
a  different  resolution.  The  course  of  public  affairs,  tnkii 

1  Sleidan.  Hint,  de  la  H.'f.  vi.  220. 
*  1  Sum.  xvi.  14-IM  ;  Mutth.  ii. 
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su.IJen  turn,  had  rushed  into  an  entirely  new  pain.  Years  of 
peace  were  about  to  be  granted  to  the  Reformation. 

Clement  VII.,  whom  Charles  was  about  to  visit,  according 
to  the  instructions  of  Seville,  in  order  to  receive  the  imperial 
m>\vn  in  Rome  itself  and  from  his  sacred  hands,  and  in  return 
to  give  up  to  the  pontiff  the  Gospel  and  the  Reformation, — 
Clement  VII.,  seized  with  a  strange  infatuation,  had  suddenly 
turned  against  this  powerful  monarch.  The  emperor,  unwill- 
ing to  favour  his  ambition  in  every  point,  had  opposed  his 
claims  on  the  states  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  Clement  imme- 
diately became  exasperated,  and  cried  out  that  Charles  wished 
to  enslave  the  peninsula,  but  that  the  time  was  come  for  re- 
establishing the  independence  of  Italy.  This  great  idea  of 
Italian  independence,  entertained  at  that  period  by  a  few  lite- 
rary men,  had  not,  as  in  our  days,  penetrated  the  mass  of  the 
nation.  Clement  therefore  hastened  to  have  recourse  to  politi- 
cal combinations.  The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  king  of 
France,  who  had  scarcely  recovered  his  liberty,  formed  a  holy 
league,  of  which  the  king  of  England  was  by  a  bull  nominated 
the  preserver  and  protector.1  In  June  1526,  the  emperor  caused 
the  most  favourable  propositions  to  be  presented  to  the  pope; 
but  his  advances  were  ineffectual,  and  the  duke  of  Sessa, 
Charles's  ambassador  at  Rome,  returning  on  horseback  from 
his  last  audience,  placed  a  court-fool  behind  him,  who,  by  a 
thousand  monkey  tricks,  gave  the  Roman  people  to  understand 
how  little  they  cared  for  the  pope  and  his  projects.  Clement 
responded  to  these  bravadoes  by  a  brief,  in  which  he  threatened 
the  emperor  with  excommunication,  and  without  loss  of  time 
pushed  his  troops  into  Lombardy,  whilst  Milan,  Florence,  and 
Piedmont  declared  for  the  holy  league.  Thus  was  Europe 
preparing  to  be  avenged  for  the  triumph  of  Pavia. 

Charles  did  not  hesitate.  He  wheeled  to  the  right  as  quickly 
as  the  pope  had  done  to  the  left,  and  turned  abruptly  towards 
the  evangelical  princes.  "  Let  us  suspend  the  edict  of  Worms," 
wrote  he  to  his  brother;  "  let  us  bring  back  Luther's  partisans 
by  mildness,  and  by  a  good  council  cause  the  triumph  of  evan- 
gelical truth."  At  the  same  time  he  demanded  that  the  elec- 

1  Slcidan,  Ili«t.  de  la  R6f.  vi. ;  Bullar.  Mag.  roman.  x. 
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t<>r.  tht>  landgrave,  and  their  allies  should  march  with  him 
against  the  Turks — or  against  Italy,  for  tin-  common  good  of 
Christendom. 

Ferdinand  hesitated.     To  gain  the  friendship  of  the   Lu- 
therans was  to  forfeit  that  of  the  other  princes,  who  were  air* 
Inclining  to  utter  violent  threats.1     The  Protestants  them- 
selves were  not  very  eager  to  take  the  emperor's  hand.     "It 
is  God,  God  himself,"  they  said,  "  who  will  save  his  churches."2 

What  was  to  bo  done?     The  edict  of  Worms  could  neii  I 
be  repealed  nor  carried  into  execution. 

So  strange  a  situation  led  of  necessity  to  the  desired  solatium 
religious  liberty.  The  first  idea  of  this  occurred  to  the  depu- 
ties of  the  cities.  "  In  one  place,"  said  they,  "the  ancient 
ceremonies  have  been  preserved;  in  another  they  have  been 
abolished;  and  both  think  they  are  right.  Let  us  allow  e\vr\ 
man  to  do  as  he  thinks  fit,  until  a  council  shall  re-establish  tin- 
desired  unity  by  the  Word  of  God."  This  idea  gained  favour, 
and  the  recess  (edict)  of  the  diet,  dated  the  27th  August,  de-- 
creed that  a  universal  or  at  the  least  a  national  free  couneil 
should  be  convoked  within  a  year,  that  they  should  request  the 
emperor  to  return  speedily  to  Germany,  and  that,  until  then, 
each  state  should  behave  in  its  own  territory  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  able  to  render  an  account  to  God  and  to  the  emperor.3 

Thus  they  escaped  from  their  difficulty  by  a  middle  com 
and  this  time  it  was  really  the  true  path.     Each  one  main- 
tained his  rights,  while  recognising  another's.     The  di> 
1526  forms  an  important  epoch  in  history:  an  ancient  power, 
that  of  the  middle  ages,  is  shaken ;  a  new  power,  that  of  modern 
times,  is  advancing;  religious  liberty  boldly  takes  its  stand  in 
front  of  Romish  despotism;  a  lay  spirit  prevails  over' the  s-n 
dotal  spirit.     In  this  single  step  there  is  a  complete  victory: 
the  cause  of  the  reform  is  won. 

Yet  it  was  little  suspected.  Luther,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
day  on  which  the  recast  (edict)  was  published,  wrote  to  a  fri< 

1  Ferdinandus,  ut  audio,  graviti-r  minatur.     Corj>.  Kef.  i.  801. 

*  Imperator  |M>llirrtur sod  nrino  his  |'i-..ini  *!•*  ninvrtur.  S|«T,I  Di-nni  <!<•- 

fensurum  Mm  anas  Eerloaia*.  U>i<I. 

'  Unuaquiflquo  in  Mia  diliunc  ita  BC  gcrcrct  ut  rntioiiem  Deo  ct  iinperatori 
n ••Mere  pomet.  Scckond.  ii.  41. 
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"  The  diet  is  sitting  at  Spires  in  the  German  fashion.  They 
drink  and  gamble,  and  there  is  nothing  done  except  that."1 
"  Le  congres  danse  et  ne  marche  pas,"  has  been  said  in  our 
days.  Great  things  are  often  transacted  under  an  appearance 
of  frivolity,  and  God  accomplishes  his  designs  unknown  even 
to  those  whom  he  employs  as  his  instruments.  In  this  diet  a 
gravity  and  love  of  liberty  of  conscience  were  manifested,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  and  which  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury had  its  earliest  if  not  its  most  energetic  development 
among  the  German  nations. 

Yet  Ferdinand  still  hesitated.  Mahomet  himself  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Gospel.  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
drowned  at  Mohacz  on  the  29th  August,  1526,  as  he  was  flee- 
ing from  before  Soliman  II.,  had  bequeathed  the  crown  of  these 
two  kingdoms  to  Ferdinand.  But  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the 
way  wode  of  Transylvania,  and,  above  all,  the  terrible  Soliman, 
contested  it  against  him.  This  was  sufficient  to  occupy 
Charleses  brother:  he  left  Luther,  and  hastened  to  dispute  two 
thrones.4 

1  Potatur  efc  luditur,  prseterea  niliil.     L.  Epp.  iii.  126. 

8  Luther  could  hardly  have  had  so  little  suspicion  of  what  was  passing.  But 
the  "  middle  course  "  which  our  author  thinks  was  the  true  one,  was  not  likely 
to  satisfy  the  Reformer.  How  could  he  approve  of  each  state  being  left  to  behave 
in  its  own  territory  as  it  might  think  pleasing  to  God  and  the  emperor  ?  It  was 
not  "  the  new  power,  that  of  modern  times,"  but  the  kingdom  of  God  that  he 
wished  to  see  advancing;  nor  could  he  have  possibly  seen  "  a  complete  victory," 
where  in  all  the  Romanist  states  of  the  empire,  persecution  must  have  been  allowed 
its  full  swing.  He  might  have  referred,  also,  to  the  fact  stated  by  Milner  (vol. 
T.  p.  442),  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  thought  they 
should  serve  the  Lutheran  cause  more  effectually  by  strengthening  their  treaty  of 
defence  which  they  had  sought  to  form  among  the  more  moderate  members  of  the 
empire,  such  as  the  elector  Palatine,  the  elector  of  Treves,  the  margraves  of 
Brandenburg,  the  dukes  of  Luncnburg,  Pomerania,  and  Mecklenburg,  the  princes 
of  Anhalt,  the  imperial  cities  of  Nuremberg,  Strasbnrg,  Augsburg,  and  of  Uhn, 
and  Magdeburg,  than  by  long  debates  in  an  assembly  where  there  was  so  much 
bigotry  and  selfishness.  This  would  allow  more  time  for  frivolity  and  dissipation, 
in  a  very  full  diet. — D.  D.  s. 

8  The  congress  dances  but  does  not  move  forward. 

4  Dr.  Robertson,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  observes  that  the  emperor's  own 
example  emboldened  the  Germans,  at  this  diet,  to  treat  the  papal  authority  with 
little  reverence.  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  against  Clement,  he  had 
published  a  long  reply  to  an  angry  brief  intended  by  the  pope  as  an  apology  for 
his  own  conduct,  and  took  occasion  in  it  to  enumerate  many  instances  of  that 
pontiffs  ingratitude,  deceit,  and  ambition.  See  end  of  book  iv.  in  Hist,  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  No  doubt,  the  remonstrances  of  the  deputies  also,  as  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  Milner,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  v.  p.  444,  produced  a  powerful 
impression  on  all  but  the  most  bigoted  members  of  the  diet,  and  even  on  Ferdi- 
nand. But  the  new  position  in  which  the  emperor  stood  to  the  pope,  must  bo 
regarded  as  the  grand  providential  circumstance  that  now  so  far  defeated  the 
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— Oement  VII.  capitulates. 

THE  emperor  immediately  reaped  tho  fruits  of  his  new  policy. 
No  longer  having  his  hands  tied  by  Germany,  he  turned  th-m 
against  Rome.  The  Reformation  was  to  bo  exalted  and  the 
Papacy  abased.  The  blows  aimed  at  its  pitiless  enemy  were 
about  to  open  a  new  career  to  the  evangelical  work. 

Ferdinand,  who  was  detained  by  his  Hungarian  affairs,  gave 
the  charge  of  the  Italian  expedition  to  Freundsberg,  that  old 
general  who  had  in  so  friendly  a  manner  patted  Luther  on  the 
shoulder,  as  the  reformer  was  about  to  appear  before  the  dirt 
of  Worms.1  This  veteran,  who,  as  a  contemporary  observes,2 
"  bore  in  his  chivalrous  heart  God's  holy  Gospel,  well  fortified 
and  flanked  by  a  strong  wall,"  pledged  his  wife's  jewels,  sent 
recruiting  parties  into  all  the  towns  of  Upper  Germany,  and, 
owing  to  the  magic  idea  of  a  war  against  the  pope,  soon  wit- 
nessed crowds  of  soldiers  flocking  to  his  standard.  "Announce," 
Charles  had  said  to  his  brother, — "announce  that  the  army  is 

papacy  and  its  partisans.  Rankc  takes  this  view,  remarking  tliat  whatever  had 
pre\iously  been  contemplated,  or  might  have  been  proclaimed  i  as  in  thecnpeivA 
threatening  instructions  of  the  preceding  March),  all  regard  for  the  pope  iuu<t 
have  been  dissipated  by  the  emperor's  oj>eii  hostilities  with  him.  The  same  his- 
torian assigns  a  like  high  importance  with  Dr.  Merle  I)'Aubign6  to  the  diet  of 
1626.  "  Ferdinand,"  says  he,  "  put  his  signature  to  an  imperial  derive,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  different  orders  were  left  free  to  act  in  religious  matters,  as  raeh 
could  l>est  answer  for,  to  God  and  the  emperor  ;  that  is,  to  proceed  according  to 
their  own  judgment.  A  decision  in  which  the  jMipo  in  left  altogether  out  of  view. 
may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Reformat  inn  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Church  in  Germany.  This  regulation  was  practically  ad< 
without  further  delay,  in  Saxony.  II,--.-.  and  the  ncighlmuring  states.  The 
legal  existence  of  the  1'rotestant  party  in  the  empire,  mainly  resta  on  the  cdiet 
of  Spires  in  1520."  Sco  Rankc's  Pope  •  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  MS.  Mil- 

ner  calls  "the  resolution  of  THE  RECESB  "  "  evasive  "  and  "unbigOMB,"  but 
admits  that  "a  truce  of  this  sort  answered  all  the  pur|M>ses  which  the  most  zealous 
friends  of  the  Reformation  could  desire."  lie  al-j  emphatically  notices  how  much 
the  IN  auty  and  excellence  of  pure  evangelical  principles  showed  themselves  at  the 
diet  of  Spire*,  in  the  exterior  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  particularly  of  tho 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  as  related  in  Note,  p.  0. 

1  See  vol.  i.  Ixxik  vii.  chap.  viii. 

*  Hang  mam-balk,  surnamcd  Zellcr. 
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to  inarch  against  the  Turks;  every  one  will  know  what  Turks 
are  meant." 

Thus  the  puissant  Charles,  instead  of  marching  with  the 
pope  against  the  Reformation,  as  lie  had  threatened  at  Seville, 
marches  with  the  Reformation  against  the  pope.     A  few  days 
had  sufficed  to  produce  this  change  of  direction :  there  are  few 
periods  in  history  in  which  the  hand  of  God  is  more  plainly 
manifested.     Charles  immediately  assumed  all  the  airs  of  a 
reformer.     On  the  17th  September,  he  addressed  a  manifesto 
to  the  pope,1  in  which  he  reproaches  him  for  behaving  not  like 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  but  like  an  insolent  and  haughty 
man;2  and  declares  his  astonishment  that  he,  Chrises  vicar, 
should  dare  shed  blood  to  acquire  earthly  possessions,  "which," 
added  he,  "is  quite  contrary  to  the  evangelical  doctrine."3 
Luther  could  not  have  spoken  better.     "  Let  your  holiness," 
continued  Charles  V.,  "return  the  sword  of  St.  Peter  into 
the  scabbard,  and  convoke  a  holy  and  universal   council." 
But  the  sword  was  much  more  to  the  pontiffs  taste  than  the 
council.     Is  not  the  papacy,  according  to  the  Romish  doctors, 
the  source  of  the  two  powers?     Can  it  not  depose  kings,  and 
consequently  fight  against  them?4     Charles  prepared  to  requite 
"eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth."0 

Now  began  that  terrible  campaign  during  which  the  storm 
burst  on  Rome  and  on  the  Papacy  that  had  been  destined  to 
fall  on  Germany  and  the  Gospel.  By  the  violence  of  the  blows 
inflicted  on  the  pontifical  city,  we  may  judge  of  the  severity  of 
those  that  would  have  dashed  in  pieces  the  reformed  churches. 
While  retracing  such  scenes  of  horror,  we  have  constant  need 
of  calling  to  mind  that  the  chastisement  of  the  seven-hilled 
city  had  been  predicted  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.6 

In  the  month  of  November,  Freuudsberg  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  old 

1  Carol!  Imperat.  Rescriptum  ad  dementis  Septlmi  criminationes.     (Goldasti, 
Const  it  tit.  linperiales,  i.  479.) 

2  Non  jam  pastoria  sen  communis  patrU  laudein,  sed  superbi  et  insolent  i*  no- 
men.     (Ibid.  487.) 

3  Cum  id  ab  evangelica  doctrina,  promts  alienum  vidctur.     (Ibid.  480.) 

4  Utriusque  potestatis  apicem  Papa  tenet.  (Turrccremata  do  Potentate  Papali.) 
*  Exod.  xxi.  24. 

6  Rev.  xviii.     We  should  not  however  restrict  this  prediction   to  the  incom- 
plete sack  of  1527,  from  which  the  city  recovered. 
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general,  avoiding  tin-   military  mad*.  ili.it    wriv  \\vll   -uardrd 
by  the  enemy,  flun^  himsi-lf  into  a  narrow  path,  «\«  r  frightful 
precipices,  that  a  few  blows  of  the  mattock  would  lia\i-  n  u- 
dered  impassable.     The  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  look  In-hind 
them;  nevertheless  their  heads  turned,  their  feet  slipp< .-d,  and 
horse  and  foot  rolled  from  time  to  time  into  the  abyss.     In 
the  most  difficult  passes,  the  surest-footed  of  the  infantry 
lowered  their  long  pikes  to  the  right  and  left  of  their  ; 
chief,  by  way  of  barrier,  and  Freuudsberg  advanced  d 
the  lansquenet  in  front,  and  pushed  on  by  the  one  behind. 
In  three  days  the  Alps  were  crossed,  and  on  the  19th  Nov 
her  the  army  reached  the  territory  of  Brescia. 

The  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  army  after  the  death  of  Pescara,  had  just 
taken  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.1  The  emperor  having 
promised  him  this  conquest  for  a  recompense,  Bourbon  was 
compelled  to  remain  there  some  time  to  consolidate  hi.s  power. 
At  length,  on  the  12th  February,  he  and  his  Spanish  troops 
joined  the  army  of  Freundsberg,  which  was  becoming  impatient 
at  his  delays.  The  constable  had  many  men,  but  no  money  ; 
he  resolved  therefore  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  that  inveterate  enemy  of  the  princes  of  the  Chun  h. 
and  proceed  straight  to  Rome.2  The  whole  army  received  this 
news  with  a  shout  of  joy.  The  Spaniards  were  filled  with 
the  desire  of  avenging  Charles  V.,  and  the  Germans  \ 

O        O 

overflowing  with  hatred  against  the  pope:  all  exulted  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  their  pay  and  of  having  their  labours  richly 
repaid  at  last  by  those  treasures  of  Christendom  that  Rome 

1  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  lord  high  constable  of  France,  is  spoken   of  !>y 
Robertson  aaa  man  "  whose  noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  In  Ji  otliee,  raised  him 
to  be  the  most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  great  talents  o«|ii:ill\ 
the  field  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  rondi -r.-.l  him  t In- 
most illustrious  and  deserving."  That  historian  then  account*  for  the  extraordinary 
step  Hourbon  took  in  becoming  a  traitor  to  France  by  passing  into  the  sen  i 
tin-  eni|NTor,  l-y  detailing  numerous  disgusts  received  by  him  at  tin-  l-'n-nrh  euiirt. 
These  the  president  ll.-n.mlt  eontines  to  the  lawsuit  commenced  against  th, 
•table  for  the  greater  part  of  his  estates,  by  Louise,  the  king's  mother.  \vh<>  on 
the  death  of  the  duchess  of  ilourbon,  passing  from  deadly  hatred  to  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  now  widowed  constable,  and  nut  finding  her  passion  returned. 
revenged  herself  by  consulting  the  infamous  chancellor  Du  Prat,  who  1 
the  lawsuit  and  prevailed  on  the  judges  to  pronounce  an  unjust  dec; 
favour. — o.  D.  s. 

-  Guicciardtni,  History  of  the  Wan  in  Italy,  xviii. 
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had  been  accumulating  for  ages.  Their  shouts  re-echoed  beyond 
the  Alps.  Every  man  in  Germany  thought  that  the  last  hour 
of  the  papacy  had  arrived,  and  prepared  to  contemplate  its  fall. 
"The  emperor's  forces  are  triumphing  in  Italy,"  wrote  Luther; 
"the  pope  is  visited  from  every  quarter.  His  destruction 
draweth  ni^h :  his  hour  and  his  end  are  come."1 

O 

A  few  slight  advantages  gained  by  the  papal  soldiers  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  that  was  to 
be  ratified  by  the  pope  and  by  the  emperor.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  a  frightful  tumult  broke  out  in  the  constable's 
army.  The  Spanish  troops  revolted,  compelled  him  to  flee, 
and  pillaged  his  tent.  Then  approaching  the  lansquenets,  they 
began  to  shout  as  loudly  as  they  could,  the  only  German  words 
they  knew:  Lance!  lance!  money !  money!2  Such  cries  found 
an  echo  in  the  bosoms  of  the  imperialists:  they  were  moved  in 
their  turn,  and  also  began  to  shout  with  all  their  might : 
Lance!  lance!  money!  money!  Freundsberg  beat  to  muster,  and 
having  drawn  up  the  soldiers  around  him  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers, calmly  demanded  if  he  had  ever  deserted  them.  All  was 
useless.  The  old  affection  which  the  lansquenets  bore  to  their 
leader  seemed  extinct.  One  chord  alone  vibrated  in  their 
hearts :  they  must  have  pay  and  war.  Accordingly,  lowering 
their  lances,  they  presented  them,  as  if  they  would  slay  their 
officers,  and  again  began  to  shout,  "  Lance !  lance  !  money ! 
money ! "  When  Freundsberg,  whom  no  army  however  large 
had  ever  frightened, — Freundsberg,  who  was  accustomed  to 
say,  "  the  more  enemies,  the  greater  honour,"  saw  these  lans- 
quenets, at  whose  head  he  had  grown  gray,  aiming  their 
murderous  steel  against  him,  he  lost  all  power  of  utterance,  and 
fell  senseless  upon  a  drum,  as  if  struck  with  a  thunderbolt.  3 
The  strength  of  the  veteran  general  was  broken  for  ever.  But 
the  sight  of  their  dying  captain  produced  on  the  lansquenets 
an  effect  that  no  speech  could  have  made.  All  the  lances  were 
upraised,  and  the  agitated  soldiers  retired  with  downcast  eyes. 

1  Papa  uhiquc  visitatur,  nt  destruatur:  vcnit  enim  finis  et  bora  ejus.     (Luther 
to  Haussmann,  10th  January  1527.     Epp.  iii.  156.) 

2  Lanz,  lanz,  gelt,  gelt. 

3  Cum  vero  hastas  ducibus  obverterent  indignatione  et  tegritudinc  aniiui  oppre*- 
KUS,  Eronsbergius  subito  in  deliquium  incidit,  ita  ut  in  tympano  quod  adatabat 
dcsidere  cogcretur,  nullumque  verbuni  proloqui  amplius  posset.    (Seckend.  ii.  79.) 

III.  C 
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Four  days  later,  Freundsberg  recovered  his  speech.     '   i 
ward,**  said  ho  to  the  constable;  "(!od  him«>lf  will  bring  us 
to  the  mark."     Forward  !  forward  !  repeated  tin-  Uuuqutnete. 
Bourbon  had  no  altcniative :  besides,  neither  Charles  nor  ' 
ment  would  listen  to  any  proposals  of  peace.     Freund> 
\\a<  carrii'd  to  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  to  his  castle  of  Mindel- 
heira,  where  he  died  after  an  illness  of  eighteen  months  ;  and 
on  the   18th  April,  Bourbon  took  that  highroad  to   \\<>\i\<: 
which  .so  many  formidable  armies  coming  from  the  north  had 
already  trodden. 

Whilst  the  storm  descending  from  the  Alps  was  approaching 
the  eternal  city,  the  pope  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  sent  ;. 
his  troops,  and  kept  only  his  body-guard.  More  than  thirty 
thousand  Romans,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  paraded  their 
bravery  in  the  streets,  dragging  their  long  swords  after  them. 
quarrelling  and  fighting  ;  but  these  citizens,  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  had  little  thought  of  defending  the  pope,  and 
hoping  to  derive  great  profit  from  his  stay,  they  desired  on  the 
contrary  that  the  magnificent  Charles  would  come  and  settle 
in  Rome. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  May,  Bourbon  arrived  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital;  and  he  would  have  begun  the  assault  at 
that  very  moment  had  he  been  provided  with  ladders.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  the  army,  concealed  by  a  thick  fog  which 
hid  their  movements,1  was  put  in  motion,  the  Spaniards  march- 
ing to  their  station  above  the  gate  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
Germans  below.2  The  constable,  wishing  to  encourage  his 
soldiers,  seized  a  scaling  ladder,  mounted  the  wall,  and  called 
on  them  to  follow  him.  At  this  moment  a  ball  struck  him: 
he  fell,  and  expired  an  hour  after.  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
unhappy  man,  a  traitor  to  his  king  and  to  his  country,  and 
suspected  even  by  his  new  friends.3 

His  death,  far  from  checking,  served  only  to  excite  the  army. 

1  (iuiri-i.-inlini.  ii.  721. 

*  Since  the  new  wall  built  by  Urban  VIII.  on  the  top  of  the  Janicuhim.  tin- 
gates  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  Seltimiana  have  become  uailess. 

*  Bourbon  would  no  <luul>t  have  rr|x-IU-d  tin-  charp-  of  treason,  not  only  on  the 
feudal  ground  that  Francbt  had  violated  the  respect  he  owed  him,  as  a  high  vassal 
and  hi*  peer,  but  alao  when  tho  crown  unctions  the  gross  violation  of  law  by  the 
very  guardians  of  the  lawn,  allegiance  is  rightfully  forfeited. — 1>.  n.  ». 
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Claudius  Seideustucker,  grasping  his  long  sword,  first  cleared 
the  wall;  he  was  followed  by  Michael  Hartmann,  and  these 
two  reformed  Germans  exclaimed  that  God  himself  was  march- 
ing before  them  in  the  clouds.  The  gates  were  opened,  the 
army  poured  in,  the  suburbs  were  taken,  and  the  pope,  sur- 
rounded by  thirteen  cardinals,  fled  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
The  Imperialists,  at  whose  head  was  now  the  Prince  of  Orange,1 
offered  him  peace  on  condition  of  his  paying  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  But  Clement,  who  thought  that  the  holy 
league  was  on  the  point  of  delivering  him,  and  fancied  he  al- 
ready saw  their  leading  horsemen,  rejected  every  proposition.3 
After  four  hours1  repose,  the  attack  was  renewed,  and  by  sun- 
set the  army  was  master  of  all  the  city.  It  remained  under 
arms  and  in  good  order  until  midnight,  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Piazza  Navona,  and  the  Germans  in  the  Campofiore.  At  last, 
seeing  no  demonstrations  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  the  soldiers 
disbanded  and  ran  to  pillage. 

Then  began  the  famous  "  Sack  of  Rome."  The  papacy  had 
for  centuries  put  Christendom  in  the  press.  Prebends,  annates, 
jubilees,  pilgrimages,  ecclesiastical  graces, — she  had  made  mo- 
ney of  them  all.  These  greedy  troops,  that  for  months  had 
lived  in  wretchedness,  determined  to  make  her  disgorge.  No 
one  was  spared,  the  imperial  not  more  than  the  ultramontane 

1  It  is  singular  that  Bourbon's  successor  in  command  was  also  a  malcontent 
subject  of  the  crown  of  France.  The  Prince  of  Orange  here  mentioned  was  Phili- 
bert  of  Chalons,  who  having  declared  for  the  emperor  Charles  V.  against  Francis  I. 
had  his  property  confiscated  in  1520,  and  the  principality  of  Orange  given  to  Anne 
of  Montmorency,  widow  of  the  Marechal  de  C hast i lion,  and  mother  of  the  cele- 
brated de  Coligny.  The  families  thus  opposed  afterwards  became  connected, 
probably  from  strong  Protestant  leanings  on  both  sides.  Philibert  dying  without 
issue,  made  his  nephew  Ren£,  by  his  only  sister  the  countess  of  Nassau,  his  heir. 
HI-IK'',  dying  without  issue,  left  his  claims  and  possessions  to  his  cousin  by  the 
father's  side,  William  of  Nassau,  who  thus  became  prince  of  Orange- Nassau,  the 
••  F.ulh-r  William"  who  did  so  much,  under  God,  in  establishing  the  independence 
of  Holland,  and  whose  fourth  wife  was  Louise  de  Coligny,  daughter  of  the  Admiral 
de  Coligny,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  above  Anne  CM  Mm  tin  >rency  who  had  got 
the  principality  of  Orange,  on  its  being  taken  from  1'hiliU  rt. — 1>.  i>.  a. 

*  While  Clement  had  exasj>orated  the  Germans  by  making  it  a  clau.se  in  all  his 
treaties  that  those  he  called  heretics  should  be  rooted  out,  he  had  no  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  the  popedom  to  oppose  to  that  exasperation  even  in  Rome.  Guieciar- 
dini  relates  that  while  Bourbon  was  approaching  the  city,  the  pope  "  called  to- 
gether the  people  of  Rome,  and  entreated  them  that  in  so  great  a  hazard  of  their 
country,  they  would  readily  take  arms  to  defend  it,  and  that  the  richest  of  them 

would  lend  money  for  the  pay  of  soldiers,  whereunto  no  man  would  hearken, " 

But  if  he  had  no  money  to  pay  troops,  M  little  was  he  likely  to  h»ve  wherewithal 
to  pay  a  Urge  ransom. — D.  D  8. 
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party,  the  Ghibellines  not  more  than  the  Guelfs.  Clmr 
palaces,  convents,  private  houses,  basilica,  banks,  tombs — e\  •  i  y 
thing  was  pillaged,  even  to  the  golden  ring  that  the  corpse  of 
Julius  II.  still  wore  on  its  finger.  The  Spaniards  displayed 
the  greatest  skill,  scenting  out  and  discovering  treasures  in  tin- 
niest mysterious  hiding-places;  but  the  Neapolitans  were  the 
most  outrageous.1  "On  every  side  were  heard,"  says  Guicciar- 
dini,  "the  piteous  shrieks  of  the  Roman  women  and  of  the  nuns 
whom  the  soldiers  dragged  away  by  companies  to  satiate  their 
lust."2 

At  first  the  Germans  found  a  certain  pleasure  in  making  tin- 
papists  feel  the  weight  of  their  swords.  But  erelong,  happy 
at  procuring  victuals  and  drink,  they  were  more  pacific  than 
their  allies.  It  was  upon  those  things  which  the  Romans  called 
"holy"  that  the  anger  of  the  Lutherans  was  especially  dis- 
charged. They  took  away  the  chalices,  the  pyxes,  the  silver 
remontrances,  and  clothed  their  servants  and  camp-boys  with 
the  sacerdotal  garments.3  The  Campofiore  was  changed  into 
an  immense  gambling-house.  The  soldiers  brought  thither 
golden  vessels  and  bags  full  of  crowns,  staked  them  upon  one 
throw  of  the  dice,  and  after  losing  them  went  in  search  of 

*  O 

others.  A  certain  Simon  Baptista,  who  had  foretold  the  sack 
of  the  city,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  pope ;  the  Ger- 
mans liberated  him,  and  made  him  drink  with  them.  But, 
like  Jeremiah,  he  prophesied  against  all.  "Rob,  plunder," 
cried  he  to  his  liberators;  "you  shall  however  give  back  all; 
the  money  of  the  soldiers  and  the  gold  of  the  priests  will  follow 
the  same  road." 

Nothing  pleased  the  Germans  more  than  to  mock  the  papal 
court.  "Many  prelates,"  says  Guicciardini,  "were  paraded  on 
asses  through  all  the  city  of  Rome."4  After  this  procession, 
the  bishops  paid  their  ransom ;  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  made  them  pay  it  a  second  time.6 

One  day  a  lansquenet  named  Guillaume  de  Sainte  Celle  put 

1  Jovius  Vita  Pompeii  Colomue,  p.  101  ;  Ilanke,  DeuUche  Gcsch.  ii.  308. 
>  Guicciardini,  ii.  724. 

*  Sacra*  vestes  profnnis  induebant  lixis.     (Cochlonis,  p.  106.) 
«  Wan  of  Italy,  ii.  7. 

*  Eondem  civcm  ncu  curialcm  baud  rare,  nunc  ab  Ilispani*,  nunc  a  Germanis 
acre  mutuato  redimi.     (Cochlceus,  p.  156.) 
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on  the  pope's  robes,  and  placed  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head ; 
others  gathered  round  him,  adorning  themselves  with  the  red 
hats  and  long  robes  of  the  cardinals;  and  going  in  procession 
upon  asses  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  they  all  arrived  at 
last  before  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  to  which  Clement  VII. 
had  retired.  Here  the  soldier-cardinals  alighted,  and  lifting 
up  the  front  of  their  robes,  kissed  the  feet  of  the  pretended 
pontiff.  The  latter  drank  to  the  health  of  Clement  VII.,  the 
cardinals  kneeling  did  the  same,  and  exclaimed  that  hencefor- 
ward they  would  be  pious  popes  and  good  cardinals,  careful 
not  to  excite  wars  as  their  predecessors  had  done.  They  then 
formed  a  conclave,  and  the  pope  having  announced  to  his  con- 
sistory that  it  was  his  intention  to  resign  the  papacy,  all  hands 
were  immediately  raised  for  the  election,  and  they  cried  out, 
"Luther  is  pope!  Luther  is  pope!"1  Never  had  pontiff  been 
proclaimed  with  such  perfect  unanimity.  Such  were  the  hu- 
mours of  the  Germans. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  let  the  Romans  off  so  easily.  Cle- 
ment VII.  had  called  them  "Moors,"  and  had  published  a 
plenary  indulgence  for  whoever  should  kill  any  of  them.  No- 
thing, therefore,  could  restrain  their  fury.  These  faithful 
Catholics  put  the  prelates  to  death  in  the  midst  of  horrible 
cruelties,  destined  to  extort  their  treasures  from  them:  they 
spared  neither  rank,  sex,  nor  age.  It  was  not  until  the  sack 
had  lasted  ten  days,  and  a  booty  of  ten  millions  of  golden 
crowns  had  been  collected,  and  from  five  to  eight  thousand 
victims  had  perished,  that  quiet  began  to  be  in  some  degree 
restored. 

Thus  did  the  pontifical  city  decline  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
and  cruel  pillage,  and  that  splendour  with  which  Rome  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  filled  the  world 
faded  in  a  few  hours.  Nothing  could  preserve  this  haughty 
capital  from  chastisement,  not  even  the  prayers  of  its  enemies. 
"  I  would  not  have  Rome  burnt,"  Luther  had  exclaimed ;  "  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  deed."2  The  fears  of  Melanchthon  were 
still  keener:  "I  tremble  for  the  libraries,"  said  he:  "we  know 

1  Milites  itaquc  lerasse  manum  ac  exclamasse :    Lutherus  Papa  !    Luthenu 
Pana  !     (Cochlceus,  p.  156.) 

*  Romam  nollem  exuatam,  magnum  cnim  portent  urn  cwet.     (Epp.  Hi.  221.) 
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how  hateful  books  are  to  Mars."1  Hut  in  despite  nf  these 
wishes  of  the  reformers,  the  city  of  Leo  X.  fell  under  tin 
judgment  of  God. 

Clement  VII.,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  ami 
fearful  that  the  enemy  would  blow  hi.s  asylum  into  tin-  air 
with  tlu-ir  mines,  at  last  capitulated.  He  renounced  t 
alliance  against  Charles  V.,  and  bound  himself  to  remain 
a  prisoner  until  lit-  ha<l  paid  the  army  four  hundred  thousand 
ducats.  The  evangelical  ( 'hristians  gazed  \\itli  astoiii.-linn'iil 
on  this  judgment  of  the  Lord.  "Such,"  said  they,  "is  the 
empire  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  emperor,  pursuing  Luther  on 
behalf  of  the  pope,  is  constrained  to  ruin  the  pope  instead  of 
Luther.  All  things  minister  unto  the  Lord,  and  turn  against 
his  adversaries."2 


CHAPTER  III. 

Profitable  Calm — Constitution  of  the  Church —  Philip  of  Hesse — The  Monk  "t 
Marburg — Lambert's  Paradoxes — Friar  Boniface — Disputation  at  Ihiiulniri: 
—Triumph  of  the  Gospel  in  Hesse — Constitution  of  tin-  Church — liishops — 
Svnuds — Two  Klements  of  the  Church — Luther  on  the  Ministry — Organization 
nt'  the  Clitirrh — I.uthrr's  <  'ontradictions  on  State  Interference — Luther  to  the 
KWtor — German  Mass — Mrlanoht lion's  Instructions — Disaffection — N  i-iiation 
of  the  Reformed  Churches — Results — The  Reformation  advances — LlizuU-th 
of  Brandenburg. 

THE  Reformation  needed  some  years  of  repose  that  it  mi-lit 
increase  and  gain  strength;  and  it  could  not  enjoy  peace,  in. 
its  great  enemies  were  at  war  with  each  other.  The  madness 
of  Clement  VII.  was  as  it  were  the  lightning-conductor  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  built  up  the  Gospel.  It 
was  not  only  a  few  months1  gain;  from  1526  to  1529  there 
was  a  calm  in  Germany,  by  which  the  Reformation  profited  to 
organize  and  extend  itself.  A  constitution  was  now  to  be 
given  to  the  renovated  Church. 

As  the  papal  yoke  had  been  broken,  the  ecclesiastical  order 

1  Metuo  hi  Mint  heck     (Corp.  Ref.  i.  869.) 

3  Ut  Cfowr  pro  papa  Liithcruin  |>crMX|Ucna,  pro  Luthero  papam  cogatur  vas- 
tarc.     i\..  Kj.p.  iii.  IH«.) 
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ivi[iiired  to  be  re-established.  It  was  impossible  to  restore 
their  ancient  jurisdiction  to  the  bishops;  for  these  continental 
prelates  maintained  that  they  were,  in  an  especial  manner,  the 
pope's  servants.  A  new  state  of  things  was  therefore  called 
for,  under  pain  of  seeing  the  Church  fall  into  anarchy.  This 
was  immediately  provided  against.  It  was  then  that  the  evan- 
gelical nations  separated  definitely  from  that  despotic  dominion 
which  had  for  ages  kept  all  the  West  in  bondage. 

The  diet  had  already  on  two  occasions  wished  to  make  the 
reform  of  the  Church  a  national  work ;  the  emperor,  the  pope, 
and  a  few  princes  were  opposed  to  it;  the  d*iet  of  Spires  had 
therefore  resigned  to  each  state  the  task  that  it  could  not 
accomplish  itself. 

But  what  constitution  were  they  about  to  substitute  for  the 
papal  hierarchy? 

They  could,  while  suppressing  the  pope,  preserve  the  Epis- 
copal order:  it  was  the  form  nearest  approximating  that  which 
was  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  This  was  done  in  Eng- 
land, where  we  have  an  Episcopalian.  Church;  but,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  it  could  not  be  realized  on  the  continent. 
There  were  no  Latimers,  no  Cranmers  among  the  continental 
bishops. 

They  might,  on  the  contrary,  reconstruct  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  by  having  recourse  to  the  sovereignty  of  God's  Word, 
and  by  re-establishing  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people.  This 
form  was  the  most  remote  from  the  Roman  hierarchy.  Between 
these  two  extremes  there  were  several  middle  courses. 

The  latter  plan  was  Zwingli's :  but  the  reformer  of  Zurich 
had  not  fully  carried  it  out.  He  had  not  called  upon  the 
Christian  people  to  exercise  the  sovereignty,  and  had  stopped 
at  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  as  representing  the  Church.1 

The  step  before  which  Zwingli  had  hesitated  might  be 
taken,  and  it  was  so.  A  prince  did  not  shrink  from  what  had 
alarmed  even  republicans.  Evangelical  Germany,  at  the 
moment  when  she  began  to  try  her  hand  on  ecclesiastical 
constitutions,  began  with  that  which  trenched  deepest  on  the 
papal  monarchy. 

1  Supra,  Vol.  II.  b.  xi.  p.  450. 
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It  was  not,  however,  from  Germany  that  such  a  system 
could  proceed.  If  aristocratic  England  was  destined  to  cling 
to  the  episcopal  form,  docile  Germany  was  destined  the  rat  I  in- 
to stop  in  a  governmental  medium.  The  democratic  extreme 
issued  from  Switzerland  and  France.1  One  of  Calvin's  pre- 
decessors now  hoisted  that  flag  which  the  powerful  arm  of  the 
Genevese  Reformer  was  to  lift  again  in  after-years  and  plant 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land, whence  it  was  a  century  later  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
summon  North  America  to  take  its  rank  among  the  nations. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  who  lias  been  compared  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  in  subtlety,  and  to  his  son  Alexander  in  courage,  was  the 
most  enterprising  of  all  the  evangelical  princes.  Philip  com- 
prehended that  religion  was  at  length  acquiring  its  due  impor- 
tance; and  far  from  opposing  the  great  development  that  was 
agitating  the  people,  he  put  himself  in  harmony  with  the  new 
ideas. 

The  morning-star  had  risen  for  Hesse  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  for  Saxony.  In  1517,  when  Luther  in  Wittenberg 
was  preaching  the  gratuitous  remission  of  sins,  men  and  women 
in  Marburg  were  seen  repairing  secretly  to  one  of  the  ditches 
of  the  city,  and  there,  collected  round  a  solitary  loophole,  listen- 
ing eagerly  to  the  words  of  consolation  that  issued  from  within. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  Franciscan,  James  Limburg,  who  hav- 
ing declared  that  for  fifteen  centuries  the  priests  had  falsified 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  had  been  thrown  into  this  gloomy  dun- 
geon. These  mysterious  assemblies  lasted  a  fortnight.  On  a 
sudden  the  voice  was  silent;  these  lonely  meetings  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  Franciscan,  torn  from  his  cell,  had  been 

1  This  seems  a  fitting  place  for  pointing  to  a  very  important  distinction,  which 
the  author  seems  to  overlook.  No  Christian  church  can  be  democratic  in  its  con- 
stitution according  to  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  a  civil  democracy.  A  civil 
democracy  implies  absolute  power  in  the  people  to  make  what  laws,  create  what 
forms  of  government,  and  administer  government  in  what  manner,  they  please. 
Bat  this  cannot  possibly  apply  to  a  church  in  which,  to  use  the  author's  own  ex- 
pression, the  "  sovereignty  of  God's  word"  is  recognised — an  c\|n«— -i,,n.  l,v  th,.  l,y, 
inconsistent  with  what  occurs  in  the  very  next  paragraph  t<>  t  li.u  in  which  it  occurs, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  people  not  being  called  upon  to  exercise  "  the 
sovereignty."  but  of  that  being  confined  to  a  council  of  two  hundred  as  represent- 
ing the  Church.  "  Sovereignty  ''  and  "  democracy  "  must  ever  be  used  in  a  very 
limited  sense,  where  applied  to  a  body  having  a  chief,  laws,  and  at  least  the  first 
lines  of  a  constitution,  all  placed  beyond  its  control. — n.  n.  s. 
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hurried  away  across  the  Lahnberg  towards  some  unknown  spot. 
Not  far  from  the  Ziegenborg,  some  weeping  citizens  of  Marburg 
came  up  with  him,  and  hastily  pulling  aside  the  awning  that 
covered  his  car,  they  asked  him,  "  Whither  arc  you  going?" 
"  Where  God  wills,"  calmly  replied  the  friar.1  He  was  never 
heard  of  again,  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  him. 
These  disappearances  are  usual  in  the  papacy. 

No  sooner  had  Philip  prevailed  in  the  diet  of  Spires,  than 
he  resolved  on  devoting  himself  to  the  reformation  of  his  here- 
ditary states. 

His  resolute  character  made  him  incline  towards  the  Swiss 
reform:  it  was  not  therefore  one  of  the  moderates  that  he 
wanted.  He  had  formed  a  connection  at  Spires  with  James 
Sturm,  the  deputy  from  Strasburg,  who  spoke  to  him  of  Francis 
Lambert  of  Avignon,  who  was  then  at  Strasburg.  Of  a  pleas- 
ing exterior  and  decided  character,  Lambert  combined  with  the 
fire  of  the  south  all  the  perseverance  of  the  north.  He  was 
the  first  in  France  to  throw  off  the  cowl,  and  from  that  time 
lie  had  never  ceased  to  call  for  a  thorough  reform  in  the  Church. 
"  Formerly,"  said  he,  "  when  I  was  a  hypocrite,  I  lived  in 
abundance;  now  I  consume  frugally  my  daily  bread  with  my 
small  family;2  but  I  had  rather  be  poor  in  Christ's  kingdom, 
than  possess  abundance  of  gold  in  the  dissolute  dwellings  of  the 
pope."  The  landgrave  saw  that  Lambert  was  just  the  man  he 
required,  and  invited  him  to  his  court. 

Lambert,  desiring  to  clear  the  way  for  the  Reformation  of 
Hesse,  drew  up  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  theses,  which  he 
entitled  "  paradoxes,"  and  posted  them,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  on  the  church  doors. 

Friends  and  enemies  immediately  crowded  round  them. 
Some  Roman  catholics  would  have  torn  them  down,  but  the 
reformed  townspeople  kept  watch,  and  holding  a  synod  in  the 
public  square,  discussed,  developed,  and  proved  these  proposi- 
tions, ridiculing  at  the  same  time  the  anger  of  the  papists. 

Boniface  Dornemann,  a  young  priest,  full  of  self-conceit, 
whom  the  bishop,  on  the  day  of  his  consecration,  had  extolled 

1  Rommel,  Phil,  von  Hesoc,  i.  128. 

*  Nune  cum  familiobi  men  panem  inanduro  et  pot  urn  rapio  in  mensura.  (Lani- 
berti  Commentarii  de  Sacro  Conjugio.) 
III.  D 
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above  Paul   for  his   learn  in::,   and   al>"  I  ir-jin   f..i 

chastity,  finding  himself  too  short  to  rea«-h  Lambert's  placard, 
borrowed  a  st...,].  and.  surrounded  by  a  numerous  audienee, 
began  to  read  tin-  pr<>|>o>iti(.n>  •loud.1 

**  All  that  is  deformed  ought  to  be  refonned.  Tin-  \Vord  «.f 
God  alone  teaches  us  what  oii^lu  to  be  so,  and  all  reform  that 
is  effected  otherwise  is  vain.""' 

This  was  the  first  thesis.  "  Hem  I"1  said  the  young  priest, 
"  I  shall  not  attack  that."  He  continu 

"It  belongs  to  the  Church  to  judge  on  matters  of  faith. 
Now  the  Church  is  the  congregation  of  those  \vln>  an-  01 
by  the  same  spirit,  the  same  faith,  the  same  God,  the  same 
Mediator,  the  same  Word,  by  which  alone  they  are  governed, 
and  in  which  alone  they  have  life."3 

"  I  cannot  attack  that  proposition,"  said  the  priest.4  He 
continued  reading  from  his  stool. 

"  The  Word  is  the  true  key.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
open  to  him  who  believes  the  Word,  and  shut  against  him  who 
believes  it  not.  Whoever,  therefore,  truly  possesses  the  AN 
of  God,  has  the  power  of  the  keys.  All  other  keys,  all  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  and  popes,  and  all  the  rules  of  the  monk-. 
are  valueless." 

Friar  Boniface  shook  his  head  and  continued. 

"  Since  the  priesthood  of  the  law  has  been  abolished,  Ch  • 
is  the  only  immortal  and  eternal  priest,  and  he  does  not,  liko 
men,  need  a  successor.  Neither  the  Bishop  of  Rome  nor  any 
other  person  in  the  world  is  his  representative  hero  below. 
But  all  Christians,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Church, 
have  been  and  are  participators  in  his  priesthood." 

This  proposition  smelt  of  heresy.  Dornnnann,  however, 
was  not  discouraged;  and  whether  it  was  from  weakness  of 
mind,  or  from  the  dawning  of  light,  at  each  proposition  that  did 

1  Com  atatura  hninini*  hujuamodi  cwet  ut  inter  Pygnuoos  intornonci  difll. 
pomet,  xcaU-lliiin  sil.i  il.iri  postulabat,  coquo  coiisecnso,  c<r]>it,  Ac.     (Otlion.  Mdan- 

1 

ma  est  omnis  Rdbnnatio  quo  alioqui  fit.     (Paradox*  LamU-i -ti :  S« uiu-ti 
Anna!.) 

*  Eccleua  est  congregatio  eoruni  m"  H  '"•''  '<-1'1"  >|''riui-.     t  H>i<l.) 
4  llano  i'«|»i'li-!ii   baud   inipuguaverim.     Illam  nc  (juidciu  nttigerim.     (Othon. 
Mil.  Joe.  C.  i 
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not  too  much  shock  his  prejudices,  he  repeated  :  "  Certainly.  I 
shall  not  attack  that  one  !  "  The  people  listened  in  astonish- 
ment, when  one  of  them  —  whether  he  was  a  fanatical  Romanist, 
a  fanatical  reformer,  or  a  mischievous  wag,  I  cannot  tell  —  tired 
with  these  continual  repetitions,  exclaimed  :  "  Get  down,  you 
knave,  who.  cannot  find  a  word  to  impugn."  Then  rudely 
pulling  away  the  stool,  he  threw  the  unfortunate  clerk  flat  in 
the  mud.1 

On  the  21st  October,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  the  gates  of 
the  principal  church  at  Homburg  were  thrown  open,  and  pre- 
lates, abbots,  priests,  counts,  knights,  and  deputies  of  the  towns, 
entered  in  succession,  and  among  them  was  Philip,  in  his 
quality  of  first  member  of  the  church. 

After  Lambert  had  explained  and  proved  his  theses,  he 
added  :  Let  him  stand  forth  who  has  anything  to  say  against 
them."  At  first  there  was  a  profound  silence  ;  but  at  length 
Nicholas  Ferber,  superior  of  the  Franciscans  of  Marburg,  who 
in  1524,  applying  to  Rome's  favourite  argument,  had  entreated 
the  landgrave  to  employ  the  sword  against  the  heretics,  began 
to  speak  with  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes.  As  he  in- 
voked Augustin,  Peter  Lombard,  and  other  doctors  to  his  as- 
sistance, the  landgrave  observed  to  him  :  "  Do  not  put  forward 
the  wavering  opinions  of  men,  but  the  Word  of  God,  which 
alone  fortifies  and  strengthens  our  hearts.  The  Franciscan 
sat  down  in  confusion,  saying,  "  This  is  not  the  place  for  re- 
plying." The  disputation,  however,  recommenced,  and  Lam- 
bert, showing  all  the  power  of  truth,  so  astonished  his  adversary, 
that  the  superior,  alarmed  at  what  he  called  "thunders  of 
blasphemy  and  lightnings  of  impiety,"2  sat  down  again,  ob- 
serving a  second  time,  "This  is  not  the  place  for  replying." 

In  vain  did  the  Chancellor  Feige  declare  to  him  that  each 
man  had  the  right  of  maintaining  his  opinion  with  full  liberty; 
in  vain  did  the  landgrave  himself  exclaim  that  the  Church  was 
sighing  after  truth  :  silence  had  become  Rome's  refuge.  "  I 
will  defend  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,"  a  priest  had  said  prior 


1  Apagcsis,  nebulo!    qui   quod  impugnes  infirmcsquc  invenire  baud 
huque  dictis  scabellum  ei  niox  subtrahit,  ut  miser  ille  pneceiw  in  lutum  ageretur. 
(Othon.  Mil.  Joe.  Cent.) 

2  Fulgura  impictatum.  tonitnui  lilasphemmrum. 
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to  the  discussion  ;  "  I  will  attack  tho  paradoxes  under  the  sixth 
head  (on  the  true  priesthood),"  had  said  another;1  and  a  third 
had  exclaimed,  "1  will  overthrow  those  undi-r  the  tenth  head 
(on  imuure-);"  but  now  they  were  all  dumb. 

Upon  this  Lambert,  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed  with 
Zacharias  :  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel;  for  he  hath  visited 
and  redeemed  his  people. 

After  three  days  of  discussion,  which  had  been  a  continual 
triumph  for  the  evangelical  doctrine,  men  were  selected  and 
commissioned  to  constitute  the  churches  of  Hesse  in  accordance 
with  the  Word  of  God.  They  were  more  than  three  days 
occupied  in  the  task,  and  their  new  constitution  was  then  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  tho  synod. 

The  first  ecclesiastical  constitution  produced  by  the  Refor- 
mation should  have  a  place  in  history,  and  the  more  so  as  it 
was  then  put  forward  as  a  model  for  the  new  churches  of 
Christendom.2 

The  autonomy  or  self-government  of  the  Church  is  its  fun- 
damental principle:  it  is  from  the  Church,  from  its  represen- 
tatives assembled  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  this  legislation 
emanates:  there  is  no  mention  in  the  prologue  either  of  state 
or  of  landgrave.3  Philip,  content  with  having  broken  for  him- 
self and  for  his  people  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  priest,  had  no  desire 
to  put  himself  in  his  place,  and  was  satisfied  with  that  external 
superintendence  which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
order. 

A  second  distinctive  feature  in  this  constitution  is  its  sim- 
plicity both  of  government  and  worship.  The  assembly  con- 
jures all  future  synods  not  to  load  the  church  is  with  a  multi- 
tude of  ordinances,  "seeing  that  where  orders  abound,  disorder 
superabounds."  They  would  not  even  continue  the  organs  in 
the  churches,  because,  said  they,  "men  should  uuder-tand 
what  they  hear."4  The  more  the  human  mind  \\:\<  been  bent 


1  Erant  eniin  priii*  ijui  dicerent:  Ego  awcram  purgatorium  ;  alias,  Ego  im- 
pugnabo  paradox*  tituli  nexti,  etc.     (Lambert!  Ep'utola  ad  Colon.) 

*  Thu»  constitution  will  !»•  found  in  Soimiinkr.  Mnnumriitii  Hawiaca.  vol.  ii.  p. 
588:  "  Pro  llanue  Eccleeiit,  ct  si  deinde  nonnulltc  alive  ad  idem  noiirv  exemplo 

x-arentur." 

9  Sy  nodus  in  nomine  Domini  congregata.     (I  hid.) 
homines  non  intvlligant.     (Ibid.  cap.  -'lj 
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in  one  direction,  the  more  violent  is  the  re-action  when  it  is 
unbent.  The  Church  passed  at  that  time  from  the  extreme 
of  symbols  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  constitution: — 

"The  Church  can  only  be  taught  and  governed  by  the  Word 
of  its  Sovereign  Pastor.  Whoever  has  recourse  to  any  other 
word  shall  be  deposed  and  excommunicated.1 

"  Every  pious  man,  learned  in  the  Word  of  God,  whatever 
be  his  condition,  may  be  elected  bishop  if  he  desire  it,  for  he  is 
called  inwardly  of  God.2 

"  Let  no  one  believe  that  by  a  bishop  we  understand  any- 
thing else  than  a  simple  minister  of  the  Word  of  God.3 

"The  ministers  are  servants,  and  consequently  they  ought 
not  to  be  lords,  princes,  or  governors. 

"Let  the  faithful  assemble  and  choose  their  bishops  and 
deacons.  Each  church  should  elect  its  own  pastor.4 

"Let  those  who  are  elected  bishops  be  consecrated  to  their 
office  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  three  bishops;  and  as 
for  the  deacons,  if  there  are  no  ministers  present,  let  them 
receive  the  laying  on  of  hands  from  the  elders  of  the  Church.5 

"If  a  bishop  cause  any  scandal  to  the  Church  by  his  effe- 
minacy, by  the  splendour  of  his  garments,  or  by  levity  of  con- 
duct, and  if,  on  being  warned,  he  persists,  let  him  be  deposed 
by  the  Church.6 

"Let  each  church  place  its  bishop  in  a  condition  to  live  with 
his  family,  and  to  be  hospitable,  as  St.  Paul  enjoins;  but  let 
the  bishops  exact  nothing  for  their  casual  duties.7 

"On  every  Sunday  let  there  be  in  some  suitable  place  an 
assembly  of  all  the  men  who  are  in  the  number  of  the  saints, 
to  regulate  with  the  bishop,  according  to  God's  Word,  all  the 

1  Nun  admittimus  vcrbura  aliud  quani  ipsius  pastoris  noetri.    (Monumcnta  Ila-- 
aiaca,  cap.  2.) 

2  Si  ijuis  plus,  in  verbo  sane  to  et  cxercitatua,  doccre  petit  vcrbum  sanctum, 
non  repellatur,  a  Deo  onini  interne  mittitur.     (Ibid.  cap.  23.) 

*  Ne  quis  putet,  nos  hie  per  episcopos,  alios  intelligorc,  quam  niinistroe  Dei 

verbi.     (Ibid.) 

4  Eligat  qua-vis  ecclcsia  episcopum  snuin.     ( Ibid.  cap.  23. ) 
11  Manus  imponant  duo  ex  senioribus,  nisi  alii  episcopi  iutenunt.    ( Ibid.  cap.  21 .) 
8  Dcponat  ecclesia  episcopum  suum,  quod  ad  cam  spcctct  judicare  de  TOCO 

I'a-torum.     (Ibid.  cap.  23.) 

7  Alat  qua.'vis  ecclesia  episcopum  biiuiii  sieque  illi  admiimtrct  ut  cum  *ua  familuv 

^  i\i'i'''  |«'--ii.     ( Ibid.  cap.  23.) 
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affairs  of  the  Church,  and  to  excommunicate  whoever  give* 
occasion  of  scandal  to  the  Church;  for  the  Church  of  ('lm>t 
has  never  existed  without  exercising  the-  power  of  < •xci.m- 
munk-ation.1 

"As  a  weekly  assembly  is  necessary  for  the  direction  of  tin- 
particular  churches,  so  a  general  synod  should  be  held  annually 
for  tho  direction  of  all  the  churches  in  the  country.2 

"All  the  pastors  are  its  natural  members;  but  each  church 
shall  further  elect  from  its  body  a  man  full  of  tho  Spirit  and 
of  faith,  to  whom  it  shall  intrust  its  powers  for  all  that  is  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod.3 

"Three  visitors  shall  be  elected  yearly,  with  commission  to 
go  through  all  the  churches,  to  examine  those  who  have  been 
elected  bishops,  to  confirm  those  who  have  been  approved  of, 
and  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod." 

It  will  no  doubt  be  found  that  this  first  evangelical  constitu- 
tion went  in  some  points  to  the  extreme  of  ecclesiastical  demo- 
cracy; but  certain  institutions  had  crept  in  that  were  capable 
of  increase  and  of  changing  its  nature.  Six  sup. •rintemlents 
for  life  were  afterwards  substituted  for  the  three  annual  visiters 
(who,  according  to  the  primitive  institution,  might  be  simple 
members  of  the  church);  and,  as  has  been  remarked,4  the  en- 
croachments, whether  of  these  superintendents  or  of  the  state, 
gradually  paralyzed  the  activity  and  independence  of  the 
churches  of  Hesse.  This  constitution  fared  like  that  of  the 
Abbe"  Sieyes,  in  the  year  8  (A.  D.  1799),  which,  although  in- 
tended to  be  republican,  served  through  the  influence  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  to  establish  the  despotism  of  the  empire. 

It  was  not  the  less  a  remarkable  work.  Romish  doctors  have 
reproached  the  Reformation  for  making  the  Church  a  too  in- 
terior institution.6  In  effect,  tho  Reformation  and  Popery  re- 

1  Fiatooiwntu-  lidrlium  in  conjmio loco,  ad  qucm  quotqunt  ox  viris  in  sanctorum 

niiiiu-ro  haU-ntur I'hristi  eccuwiam  miiKjunm  fulsse  sinr  exoomBmnlntioBO. 

imciita  llaMiaca,  cap.  10.) 

1  Ut  semel  pro  toto  Hani*  cclebretur  synodua  apud  Marpurgum  tort  in  dominira 
poet  paacha.  (Ibid.  cap.  18.) 

'  Univcnu  epixocjii ^im-liUa  occlesia  congregctur  ct  eligat  ex  »e  ipu  unum 

plenum  fidt-  «-t  Spiritu  !><-i.  (  Hud.  cap.  18.) 

.is  N  tin-  opinion  net  forth  in  the  Sytnbolik  of  I>r.   Molilcr.  tin-  most 
bratcd  defender  of  the  Konmh  doctrine  among  our  contcmporai 
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cognise  two  elements  in  the  Church, — the  one  exterior,  the 
other  interior;  but  while  Popery  gives  precedence  to  the  for- 
mer, the  Reformation  assigns  it  to  the  latter.  If  however  it 
be  a  reproach  against  the  Reformation  for  having  an  inward 
Church  only,  and  for  not  creating  an  external  one,  the  remark- 
able constitution  of  which  we  have  just  exhibited  a  few  features, 
will  save  us  the  trouble  of  replying.  The  exterior  ecclesiasti- 
cal order,  which  then  sprang  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Refor- 
mation, is  far  more  perfect  than  that  of  Popery. 

One  great  question  presented  itself:  Will  these  principles  be 
adopted  by  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  ? 

Everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  would.  At  that 
time  the  most  pious  men  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
power  proceeded  from  the  members  of  the  Church.  On  with- 
drawing from  the  hierarchical  extreme,  they  flung  themselves 
into  a  democratical  one.1  Luther  himself  had  professed  this 
doctrine  as  early  as  1523.  When  the  Calixtins  of  Bohemia 
found  that  the  bishops  of  their  country  refused  them  ministers, 
they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  first  vagabond  priest.  "If 
you  have  no  other  means  of  procuring  pastoi-s,"  wrote  Luther 
to  them,  "rather  do  without  them,  and  let  each  head  of  a  fa- 
mily read  the  Gospel  in  his  own  house,  and  baptize  his  children, 
sighing  after  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  as  the  Jews  at  Babylon 
did  for  Jerusalem."2  The  consecration  of  the  pope  creates 
priests — not  of  God,  but  of  the  devil,  ordained  solely  to  tram- 
ple Jesus  Christ  under  foot,  to  bring  his  sacrifice  to  naught, 
and  to  sell  imaginary  holocausts  to  the  world  in  his  name.3 

1  Here  again  let  the  reader  beware  of  being  misled  by  gi  ving  a  civil  sense  to  the  term 
"deni<«-ratiral."     The  aim  of  every  Scriptural  church  must  be  to  give  the  utnn..-t 
possible  effect  to  the  will  of  its  sole  supreme  head,  by  making  that  will,  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  universally  and  distinctly  known,  and  by  giving  the  utmost  force  to 
the  motives  and  principles  that  produce  obedience  to  it.     Now,  what  the  author 
calls  dehiocratical  forms  of  church  government,  may  possibly  be  the  least  demo- 
cratical in  their  origin,  for,  if  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament,  they  flow  from  an 
absolute  authority;  and  they  may  also  be  the  least  democratical  in  their  result, 
by  making  the  church  members  far  more  absolutely  subject  to  their  supreme  head, 
Jesus  Christ,  than  what  are  called  aristocratical  forms  do.     Implicit  submission 
to  the  absolute  authority  of  God  being  the  grand  aim  of  every  Scriptural  church, 
the  term  democracy  seems  inapplicable  to  any. — 1>.  n.  s. 

2  Tutius  enim  et  salubrius  esset,  quemlibet  patrcm-familias  suso  domui  legere 
Kvangelium.     (L.  Opp.  Lat.  ii.  363.) 

3  Per  ordines  papisticos  non  saccrdotes  Dei  (led  sawrdotes  Sataiur,  tantum  ut 
ChrUtiim  conculcent.     (Ibid.  304.) 
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Men  become  minister-  only  by  election  and  calling.  ainl  that 
ouL'ht  to  be  effected  in  the  following  manner:— 

"First,  seek  God  by  prayer;1  then  being  assembled  t'^ethn- 
with  all  those  whose  hearts  God  has  touched,  choose  in  ih.- 
L'-i-d's  name  him  or  them  whom  you  shall  have  acknowk. 
to  be  fitted  for  this  ministry.  After  that,  let  the  chid'  mm 
among  you  lay  their  hands  on  thorn,  and  recommend  them 
to  the  people  and  to  the  Church."" 

Luther,  in  thus  calling  upon  the  people  alone  to  nominate 
their  pastors,  submitted  to  the  necessities  of  the  times  in  Bo- 
hemia. It  was  requisite  to  constitute  the  ministry ;  and  as  the 
ministry  had  no  existence,  it  could  not  then  have  the  legitimate 
part  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  choice  of  God's  ministers. 

But  another  necessity,  proceeding  in  like  manner  from  the 
state  of  affairs,  was  to  incline  Luther  to  deviate  in  Saxony  from 
the  principles  he  had  formerly  laid  down. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  German  Reformation  began 
with  the  lower  classes,  as  in  Switzerland  and  France;  and 
Luther  could  scarcely  find  anywhere  that  Christian  people, 
which  should  have  played  so  great  a  part  in  his  new  constitu- 
tion. Ignorant  men,  conceited  townspeople,  who  would  not 
even  maintain  their  ministers — these  were  the  members  of  the 
Church.  Now  what  could  be  done  with  such  elements ! 

But  if  the  people  were  indifferent,  the  princes  were  not  so. 
They  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  great  battle  of  tin- 
Reformation,  and  sat  on  the  first  bench  in  the  council.  The 
democratic  organization  was  therefore  compelled  to  give  way 
to  an  organization  conformable  to  the  civil  government.  The 
Church  is  composed  of  Christians,  and  they  are  taken  win-:-. 
they  are  found — high  or  low.  It  was  particularly  in  high 
stations  that  Luther  found  them.  He  admitted  the  princes 
(as  Zwingli  did  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred)  as  repivsmta- 
tives  of  the  people,  and  henceforward  the  influence  of  the 
e  became  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  constitution 
of  the  ev.-iir^i-lifal  Church  in  German v. 


1  Orationibu*  turn  privatis  turn  pul>li( •!-.    <  1..  <>pp.  Lat.  ii.  370.) 

i'/ito  fju.-Tii  ct  (|ui«  vidurriti*.     Turn  iin]K>Mti*  SUJHT  cos  inaiulm*,  sint 
ipso  veatri  epncopi,  vartri  mhiiitri,  sen  pantorcn.     (Ibid 
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Thus  Luther,  setting  out  in  principle  from  the  democratic, 
arrived  in  fact  at  the  Erastian  extreme.  Never  perhaps  was 
there  so  immense  a  space  between  the  premises  laid  down  by 
any  man  and  the  conduct  he  adopted.  If  Luther  crossed  that 
wide  interval  without  hesitation,  it  was  not  from  mere  incon- 
sistency on  his  part;  he  yielded  to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
The  rules  of  Church  government  are  not,  like  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  of  an  absolute  nature;  their  application  depends 
in  a  measure  on  the  state  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless  there 
was  some  inconsistency  in  Luther:  he  often  expressed  himself 
in  a  contradictory  manner  on  what  princes  ought  and  ought 
not  to  do  in  the  Church.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
reformer  and  his  age  had  no  very  settled  opinions:  there  were 
other  questions  to  be  cleared  up. 

In  the  mind  of  the  reformer  the  tutelage  of  the  princes  was 
only  to  be  provisional.  The  faithful  being  still  in  their 
minority,  they  had  need  of  a  guardian:  but  the  era  of  the 
Church's  majority  might  arrive,  and  then  would  come  its 
emancipation. 

As  we  said  in  another  place,1  we  will  not  decide  on  this 
great  controversy  of  Church  and  State.  But  there  are  certain 
ideas  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  God  is  the  principle  from 
which  every  being  emanates,  and  who  ought  to  govern  the 
whole  world — societies  as  well  as  individuals — the  State  not 
less  than  the  Church.  God  has  to  do  with  governments,  and 
governments  with  God.  The  great  truths  of  which  the  Church 
is  the  depository  are  given  from  above  to  exert  their  influence 
on  the  whole  nation, — on  him  who  is  seated  on  the  throne,  as 
well  as  on  the  peasant  in  his  cottage:  and  it  is  not  only  as  an 
individual  that  the  prince  must  be  partaker  of  this  heavenly 
light;  it  is  also  that  he  may  receive  a  Divine  wisdom  as 
governor  of  his  people.  God  must  be  in  the  State.  To  place 
nations,  governments,  social  and  political  life  on  one  side, — 
and  God,  his  Word,  and  his  Church  on  the  other,  as  if  there 
were  a  great  gulf  between  them,  and  that  these  two  orders  of 
things  should  never  meet, — would  be  at  once  high  treason 
against  man  and  against  God. 

i  Vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
III.  £ 
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Hut  if  there  ought  to  be  a  close  union  1><  t 
<l»heivs  (tin-  Church  and  State),  we  ought  to  seek  the  means 
best  calculated  to  obtain  it.  Now,  it'  the  direction  of  the 
Church  is  intrusted  to  the  civil  government,  as  was  the  case 
in  Saxony,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  lest  the  reality  of  this 
union  should  be  compromised,  and  the  infiltration  of  heavenly 
strength  into  the  body  of  the-  nation  be  obstructed.  The 
Church  administered  by  a  civil  department  will  often  be  sacri- 
ficed to  political  ends,  and,  gradually  becoming  secular 
will  lose  its  pristine  vigour.  This  at  least  has  taken  place  in 
Germany,  where  in  some  places  religion  has  sunk  to  the  rank 
of  a  temporal  administration.  In  order  that  any  created  being 
may  exercise  all  the  influence  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  ought 
to  have  a  free  development.  Let  a  tree  grow  unconh'ned  in 
the  open  fields,  you  will  better  enjoy  its  cool  shade,  and  gather 
more  abundant  fruits,  than  if  you  planted  it  in  a  vase  and  shut 
it  up  in  your  chamber.  Such  a  tree  is  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  recourse  to  the  civil  power,  which  was  perhaps  at  that 
time  necessary  in  Germany,  had  still  another  consequence; 
when  Protestantism  became  an  affair  of  governments  it  ceased 
to  be  universal.  The  new  spirit  was  capable  of  creating  a  new 
earth.  But  instead  of  opening  new  roads  and  of  purposing  the 
regeneration  of  all  Christendom  and  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
world,  Protestantism  shrank  back,  and  Protestants  sought  to 
settle  themselves  as  comfortably  as  possible  in  a  few  (Jerman 
duchies.  This  timidity,  which  has  been  called  prudence,  did 
immense  injury  to  the  Reformation. 

The  organizing  power  being  once  discovered  in  the  councils 
of  the  princes,  the  reformers  thought  of  organization,  and  Lu- 
ther applied  to  the  task;  for  although  he  was  in  an  especial 
manner  an  assailant  and  Calvin  an  organ ixr-r.  these  t\\o 
qualities,  as  necessary  to  the  reformers  of  the  Chtuvh  as  to  the 
founders  of  empires,  were  not  wanting  in  either  of  these  L' 
servants  of  God. 

It  was  necessary  to  compose  a  new  ministry,  for  most  of  the 
priests  who  had  quitted  the  papacy  were  content  to  receive  the 
watchword  of  Reform  without  having  personally  experienced 
the  sanctifying  virtue  of  the  truth.  There  was  even  one  parish 
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in  which  the  priest  preached  the  Gospel  in  his  principal  church, 
ami  .sin-'  mass  in  its  succursal.1 

O 

But  something  more  was  wanting:  a  Christian  people  had 
to  be  created.  "Alas!"  said  Luther  of  some  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Reform,  "they  have  abandoned  their  Romish  doctrines 
and  rites,  and  they  scoff  at  ours."2 

Luther  did  not  shrink  from  before  this  double  necessity ; 
and  he  made  provision  for  it.  Convinced  that  a  general  visi- 
tation of  the  churches  was  necessary,  he  addressed  the  elector 
on  this  subject,  on  the  22d  October,  1526.  "  Your  highness, 
in  your  quality  of  guardian  of  youth,  and  of  all  those  who 
know  not  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,"  said  he,  "  should 
compel  the  inhabitants,  who  desire  neither  pastors  nor  schools, 
to  receive  these  means  of  grace,  as  they  are  compelled  to  work 
on  the  roads,  on  bridges,  and  such  like  services.3  The  papal 
order  being  abolished,  it  is  your  duty  to  regulate  these  things : 
no  other  person  cares  about  them,  no  other  can,  and  no  other 
ought  to  do  so.  Commission,  therefore,  four  persons  to  visit 
all  the  country;  let  two  of  them  inquire  into  the  tithes  and 
church  property;  and  let  two  take  charge  of  the  doctrine, 
schools,  churches,  and  pastors."  It  may  be  asked,  on  reading 
these  words,  whether  the  Church  which  was  formed  in  the 
first  century  without  the  support  of  princes,  could  not  in  the 
sixteenth  be  reformed  without  them?4 

Luther  was  not  content  with  soliciting  in  writing  the  inter- 
vention of  the  prince.  He  was  indignant  at  seeing  the  cour- 
tiers, who  in  the  time  of  the  elector  Frederick  had  shown 
themselves  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  now 
rushing,  "sporting,  laughing,  skipping,"  as  he  said,  on  the 
spoils  of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  this  year, 


1  In  axle  parochial!  evangclico  more  docebat,  in  filial!  missificabat.  ( Seek.  p.  102. ) 

2  Sic  enim  sua  papist  ica  neglexerunt,  et  nootra  contcuinunt.   (L.  Epp.  iii.  224.) 
8  Ala  oberster  vonuund  der  Jugend  und  aller  die  es  bedurfen,  soil  sic  mit  Gewalt 

dazu  haltcn.     (L.  Epp.  iii.  136.) 

4  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  was  immense.  Heathen  governors  could 
not  be  expected  in  the  first  century  to  feel  or  exercise  Christian  responsibility. 
Not  so  a  Christian  prince  in  the  sixteenth  century.  To  him  the  question  was  not 
what  could  be  done,  but  what  ought  he  to  do.  Now  if  public  pro|»erty  had  been 
perverted  to  the  propagation  of  antichristian  errors,  surely  his  lir>t  duty  wa*  in 
a  lawful  and  regular  way  to  turn  it  to  the  propagation  of  Christian  truth.  The 
same  with  respect  to  public  education.  <tc. — 1>.  t>.  tt. 
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the  elector  having  mine  to  Wittenberg,  tin-  r«  former  repaired 
immediately  to  the  palace,  made  his  complaint  t<>  the  prince- 
(1-ctoral,  whom  he  met  at  the  gate,  and  then,  without  r:i 
about  those  \\ho  would  have  stopped  him,  forced  his  way  into 
the  elector's  bedchamber,  and  addressing  this  prince,  who  was 
surprised  at  so  unexpected  a  visit,  begged  him  to  remedy  tin 
evils  of  the  Church.  The  visitation  of  the  churches  was  re- 
solved upon,  and  Melanchthon  was  commissioned  to  draw  up 
the  necessary  instructions. 

In  1526,  Luther  published  his  "German  Mass,"  by  which 
he  signified  the  order  of  church  service  in  general.  "  The  real 
evangelical  assemblies,"  he  said,  "  do  not  take  place  publicly, 
pell-mell,  admitting  people  of  every  sort ; l  but  they  are  formed 
of  serious  Christians,  who  confess  the  Gospel  by  their  words 
and  by  their  lives,2  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  we  may  reprove 
and  excommunicate  those  who  do  not  live  according  to  the 
rule  of  Christ  Jesus.3  I  cannot  institute  such  assemblies,  for 
I  have  no  one  to  place  in  them;4  but  if  the  thing  bee" 
possible,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  this  duty." 

It  was  with  a  conviction  that  he  must  give  the  Church,  not 
the  best  form  of  worship  imaginable,  but  the  best  possible,  that 
Melanchthon,  like  Luther,  laboured  at  his  Instructions. 

The  German  Reformation  at  that  time  tacked  about,  as  it 
were.  If  Lambert  in  Hesse  had  gone  to  the  extreme  of  a  de- 
mocratical  system,  Melanchthon  in  Saxony  was  approximating 
the  contrary  extreme  of  traditional  principles.  A  conservative 
principle  was  substituted  for  a  reforming  one.  Melanchthon 
wrote  to  one  of  the  inspectors:6  "  All  the  old  ceremonies  that 
you  can  preserve,  pray  do  so.6  Do  not  innovate  much,  for 
every  innovation  is  injurious  to  the  people."7 

They  retained,  therefore,  the  Latin  liturgy,  a  few  G( 

1  Non  pulilioe,  sivo  promiitcueet  admiral  omnis jjcncrin plclw.  (Do  MissaGcnn.) 

*  Qui  nominn  «ia  in  catalogum  refcrrent,  adds  nc.     (Ibid.) 

*  Excomiuunicari  qui  Christiano  more  *c  non  gcrcrcnt.     (Ibid.) 

*  Ni-.|ii.-  mini  liaUit  (jui  Miit  idmiri.     (  lliid.) 

*  Dr.  Dcwette  thinks  thi*  l.'tt.-r  i<  I.IU!HT'S.  L.  K|>|>.  iii.  .T>2.     It  appears  clear 
to  me,  a*  aim  to  Dr.  Hrvi-<-lini'id«-r.  that  it  is  Melanchtbon's.    I.utber  never  went 
to  far  in  the  way  of  conce»i»ii. 

*  Observe  quantum  ex  veteribus  cicrcmoniift  retineri  potent,  rctineac.     I ' 
R.  f.  ii.  990.) 

;  Omni*  novitas  nocct  in  vulgo.     (Ilml.) 
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hymns  being  mingled  with  it;1  the  communion  in  one  kind  for 
those  only  who  scrupled  from  habit  to  take  it  in  both ;  a  con- 
fession made  to  the  priest  without  being  in  any  way  obligatory ; 
many  saints'  days,  the  sacred  vestments,2  and  other  rites,  "  in 
which," said  Melanchthon,  "there  is  no  harm,  whatever  Zwingli 
may  say."3  And  at  the  same  time  they  set  forth  with  reserve 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

It  is  but  right  to  confess  the  dominion  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances upon  these  ecclesiastical  organizations;  but  there  is  a 
dominion  which  rises  higher  still — that  of  the  Word  of  God.4 

Perhaps  Melanchthon  did  all  that  could  be  effected  at  that 
time;  but  it  was  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  one  day  resumed 
and  re-established  on  its  primitive  plan,  and  this  was  Calvin's 
glory. 

A  cry  of  astonishment  was  heard  both  from  the  camp  of 
Rome  and  from  that  of  the  Reformation.  "  Our  cause  is  be- 
trayed," exclaimed  some  of  the  evangelical  Christians :  "  the 
liberty  is  taken  away  that  Jesus  Christ  had  given  us."5 

On  their  part  the  Ultramontanists  triumphed  in  Melanch- 
thon's  moderation :  they  called  it  a  retractation,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  insult  the  Reform.  Cochloeus  published  a 
"  horrible"  engraving,  as  he  styles  it  himself,  in  which,  from 
beneath  the  same  hood  was  seen  issuing  a  seven-headed  mon- 
ster representing  Luther.  Each  of  these  heads  had  different 
features,  and  all,  uttering  together  the  most  frightful  and  con- 
tradictory words,  kept  disputing,  tearing,  and  devouring  each 
other.6 

The  astonished  Elector  resolved  to  communicate  Melanch- 
thon's  paper  to  Luther.  But  never  did  the  reformer's  respect 
for  his  friend  show  itself  in  a  more  striking  manner.  He  made 
only  one  or  two  unimportant  additions  to  this  plan,  and  sent  it 
back  accompanied  with  the  highest  eulogiums.  The  Romanists 

1  Non  aboleas  earn  totam  (the  Latin  mass):  satis est  alicubi  miscerc  Germaniciw 
cantationes.  (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  990.) 

3  Ut  retineantur  vestes  usitatae  in  sacris.  (Corp.  Ref.  ad  Jonam,  20th  Decem- 
ber 1527.) 

3  Vel  si  Zwinglius  ipse  pnedicaturus  sit.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  910.) 

*  Here  the  author  seems  to  retract  the  approbation  formerly  bestowed  on  such 
compromises.     See  vol.  ii.  of  this  Edition,  page  138,  and  Note  1.— D.  n.  a. 

*  Alii  dicerent  prodi  causam.     (Camer.  Vita  Melanchthon.    p.  107.) 

*  Monstroeus  ille  Germanise  part  as,  I.utherus  septiceps.     (Cochla-u*,  p.  100.) 
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said  that  the  tiu«.T  (.-au^ht  in  a  lift  was  licking  the  hand- 
elipjifd  hi--  talons.     But  it  wad  not  so.     Luther  kin-w  that  tin- 
aim  (.f  Mdanrht  lion's  labours  was  to  strengthen   the  very  soul 
of  tin-  l\i  formation  in  all  the  churches  of  Saxony.     That  was 
sufficient  for  him.     He  thought  bi-id.--.   that  in  every  t! 
tin-re  must  be  a  transition;  and  being  justly  convinced  that 
hi-  friend  was  inotv  than  himself  a  man  of  transition,  he  frankly 
accepted  his  views.1 

The  general  visitation  began.  Luther  in  Saxony,  Spalatin  in 
thedistricts  of  Altenburg  and  Zwickau,  Melanchthon  in  Thurin- 
gia,  and  Thuring  in  Franconia,  with  ecclesiastical  deputies  and 
several  lay  colleagues,  commenced  the  work  in  October  and 
November  1528. 

They  purified  the  clergy  by  dismissing  every  pries-t  of  scan- 
dalous life;2  assigned  a  portion  of  the  church  property  to  tin 
maintenance  of  public  worship,  and  placed  the  remainder  be- 
yond the  reach  of  plunder.  They  continued  the  suppression 
of  the  convents,  and  everywhere  established  unity  of  instruction. 
"  Luther's  greater  and  smaller  catechisms,"  which  appeared  in 
1529,  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other  writings  to 
propagate  throughout  the  new  churches  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
apostles.  The  visitors  commissioned  the  pastors  of  the  great 
towns,  under  the  title  of  superintendents,  to  watch  over  the 
churches  and  the  schools;  they  maintained  the  abolition  of 
celibacy;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Word,  become  hu>l>ands 

1  In  this  sentence  the  word  "  transition  "  scorns  to  lie  a  misprint  for  "  transac- 
tion," and  "transaction"  a  mi-rcndcring  in  English  of  the  French  word  transac- 
tion, which  means  "compromise."  Tin-  sentence  then  Incomes  intclligiliie  :  "  II'1 
thought  |M-MI|CS  that  in  r\cry  tiling  then-  moat  be  a  compromise;  ami  U'iiig  rightly 
convince*!  that  hi*  friend  WUH  more  than  "himself  a  man  of  compromise.  h<-  frankly 
accepted  his  views."  The  truth  is,  both  Luther  and  Mclanehthon  seem  to  have 
thought  that,  provided  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  not  compromised, 
almost  anything  else  might  be,  a  course  to  which  they  may  have  been  farther  im- 
pelled by  a  still  extant  leaven  of  superstitious  feelings  in  both.  Hut  they  forgot 
the  iinni.  n-r  furee  which  retaining  the  old  ceremonies,  vestment-.  A.-..  inn~i 

in  |N-r|M-tu:iting  the  erroneous  doctrines  with  which  they  had  IH-I-II  for  ages, 
and  sometimes  Tory  significantly  associated.  To  veil  the  tr.ui-ition  from  Popery 
to  Protestantism  by  retaining  so  many  of  the  forms  and  practices  of  the  inr 
the  hope  of  thereby  reconinii-nding  the  faith  of  the  latter,  was  a  sure  way  to  im- 
preM  shallow  minds  with  the  idea  that  the  dillerenci-  Uiu.,-n  them  was  after  all 
not  worth  Miffering  for.  Hence  tiro  rcadinem  to  relapse  into  popery  in  all  such 
cases  down  to  this  day.  —  «.  D.  t. 

1  Viginti  fi'i-e  rudcs  ot  inejiti,  multiiiuc  f-oncubinarii  ct  jxjtatorw 
sunt.     (Seckend.  p.  Id1.'.) 
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and  fathers,  formed  the  germ  of  a  third  estate,  whence  in  after 
years  \\ore  diffused  in  all  ranks  of  society  learning,  activity, 
and  light.  This  is  one  of  the  truest  causes  of  that  intellectual 
and  moral  superiority  which  indisputably  distinguishes  the 
evangelical  nations. 

The  organization  of  the  churches  in  Saxony,  notwithstand- 
ing its  imperfections,  produced  for  a  time  at  least  the  most  im- 
portant results.  It  was  because  the  Word  of  God  prevailed ; 
and  because,  wherever  this  Word  exercises  its  power,  secondary 
errors  and  abuses  are  paralyzed.  The  very  discretion  that  was 
employed  really  originated  in  a  good  principle.  The  reformers, 
unlike  the  enthusiasts,  did  not  utterly  reject  an  institution  be- 
cause it  was  corrupted.  They  did  not  say,  for  example,  "The 
sacraments  are  disfigured,  let  us  do  without  them !  the  ministry 
is  corrupt,  let  us  reject  it!" — but  they  rejected  the  abuse,  and 
restored  the  use.  This  prudence  is  the  mark  of  a  work  of  God ; 
and  if  Luther  sometimes  permitted  the  chaff  to  remain  along 
with  the  wheat,  Calvin  appeared  later,  and  more  thoroughly 
purged  the  Christian  threshing-floor. 

The  organization  which  was  at  that  time  going  on  in  Saxony, 
exerted  a  strong  reaction  on  all  the  German  empire,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  advanced  with  gigantic  strides.  God's 
design  in  turning  aside  from  the  reformed  states  of  Germany 
the  thunderbolt  that  he  caused  to  fall  upon  the  seven-hilled  city, 
was  clearly  manifest.  Never  were  years  more  usefully  em- 
ployed; and  it  was  not  only  to  framing  a  constitution  that  the 
Reformation  devoted  itself,  it  was  also  to  extend  its  doctrine. 

The  duchies  of  Luneburg  and  Brunswick,  many  of  the  most 
important  imperial  cities,  as  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Stras- 
burg,  Gottingen,  Gosslar,  Nordhausen,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburg,  removed  the  tapers  from  the  chapels,  and  substituted 
in  their  place  the  brighter  torch  of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  vain  did  the  frightened  canons  allege  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  "The  authority  of  the  Church,"  replied  Kempe  and 
Zechenhaden,  the  reformer  of  Hamburg,  "cannot  be  acknow- 
ledged unless  the  Church  herself  obeys  her  pastor  Jesus  Christ."1 

1  Evr.ngclici  auctoritatem  Ecclosia?  non  alitor  njfnowendnin  owe  contendclMiU 
<|uam  si  vocpin  pastorin  Chri*ti  soquerotur.  (Seokend.  t.  24rt.) 
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I'oinerauius  visited  many  places  to  put  a  finishing  hand  t-.  tin- 
Reform. 

In  Franconia,  the  margrave  George  of  Brandenburg,  having 
reformed  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  wrote  to  his  ancient  pr< 
tor,  1'Yrdinand  of  Austria,  who  had  knit  his  brows  on  being 
informed  of  these  proceedings :  "I  have  acted  thus  by  God's 
order;  for  he  commands  princes  to  take  care  not  only  of  the 
bodies  of  their  subjects,  but  also  of  their  suul>."  ' 

In  East  Friesland,  on  new-year's  day  1527,  a  Dominican 
named  Resius,  having  put  on  his  hood,2  ascended  the  pulpit 
at  Noorden,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  maintain  certain 
theses  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel.  After  silen 
the  abbot  of  Noorden  by  the  soundness  of  his  arguments,  Resius 
took  off  his  cowl,  left  it  on  the  pulpit,  and  was  received  in  the 
nave  by  the  acclamations  of  the  faithful.  Erelong  the  whole 
of  Friesland  laid  aside  the  uniform  of  popery,  as  Resius  had 
done. 

At  Berlin,  Elizabeth,  electress  of  Brandenburg,  having  read 
Luther's  works,  felt  a  desire  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
conformity  with  Christ's  institution.  A  minister  secretly  ad- 
ministered it  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  1528;  but  one  of  her 
children  informed  the  elector.  Joachim  was  greatly  exasper- 
ated, and  ordered  his  wife  to  keep  her  room  for  several  days;8 
it  was  even  rumoured  that  he  intended  shutting  her  up.4  This 
princess,  being  deprived  of  all  religious  support,  and  mistrust- 
ing the  perfidious  manoeuvres  of  the  Romish  priests,  resolved 
to  escape  by  flight;  and  claimed  the  assistance  of  her  brother. 
Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  then  residing  at  Torgau.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  dark  night,  she  quitted  the  castle  in  a  peasant's 
dress,  and  got  into  a  rude  country-waggon  that  was  waiting  for 
her  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Elizabeth  urged  on  the  driver, 
when,  in  a  bad  road,  the  wain  broke  down.  The  electress, 
hastily  unfastening  a  handkerchief  she  wore  round  her  head, 
flung  it  to  the  man,  who  employed  it  in  repairing  the  damage, 
and  erelong  Elizabeth  arrived  at  Torgau.  "  If  I  should  expose 

1  Non  modo  quoad  corpus,  »ed  otiam  quoad  nnimam.     (Seokend.  i.  .' 

*  Recta*,  rwulliim  indutui.  nuggcatum  aMvndit.     (Scultot.  Ann.  p.  93.) 
3  Aliquot  dicbun  a  inarito  in  cubiculo  dctrnta  fuiMC.     (Seckend.  ii.  122.) 

*  Marchio  statuerat earn  iimnurarr.     (I..  Epp.  ad  Lenkium,  iii.  296.) 
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\<m  to  any  risk,"  said  she  to  her  uncle,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
•  I  am  ready  to  go  wherever  Providence  may  lead  me."  But 
John  assigned  her  a  residence  in  the  castle  of  Lichtenberg,  on 
the  Elite,  n.'ur  Wittenberg.  Without  taking  upon  us  to  ap- 
prove of  Elizabeth's  flight,  let  us  acknowledge  the  good  that 
God's  providence  derived  from  it.  This  amiable  lady,  who 
livrd  at  Lichtenberg  in  the  study  of  His  Word,  seldom  ap- 
pearing at  court,  frequently  going  to  hear  Luther's  sermons, 
and  exercising  a  salutary  influence  over  her  children,  who 
sometimes  had  permission  to  see  her,  was  the  first  of  those 
pious  princesses  whom  the  house  of  Brandenburg  has  counted, 
and  even  still  counts,  among  its  members. 

At  the  same  time,  Holstein,  Sleswick,  and  Silesia  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Reformation:  and  Hungary,  as  well  as  Bo- 
hemia, saw  the  number  of  its  adherents  increase. 

Tn  every  place,  instead  of  a  hierarchy  seeking  its  righteous- 
ness in  the  works  of  man,  its  glory  in  external  pomp,  its  strength 
in  a  material  power,  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  reappeared, 
humble  as  in  primitive  times,  and  like  the  ancient  Christians, 
looking  for  its  righteousness,  its  glory,  and  its  power  solely  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  and  in  the  Word  of  God.1 


CHAPTER  IV. 

K<lift  of  Ofcn — Persccutio;is — Winkler,  Carpenter,  and  Keyser — Alarm  in  Ger- 
many— Pack's  Forgery — League  of  the  Reformed  Princes — Advice  of  the 
Id-formers — Luther's  Pacific  Counsel — Surprise  of  the  Papist  Princes — Pack's 
Scheme  not  improbable — Vigour  of  the  Reformation. 

THESE  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  could  not  pass  unperceived; 
there  was  a  powerful  reaction,  and  until  political  circumstances 
should  permit  a  grand  attack  upon  the  Reformation  on  the  very 
soil  where  it  was  established,  and  of  fighting  against  it  by 
means  of  diets,  and  if  necessary  by  armies,  the  adversaries 
began  to  persecute  it  in  detail  in  the  Romish  countries  with 
tortures  and  the  scaffold. 

1  Revelation  xii.  1 1. 
III.  F 
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On  tin-  I'oth  August,  1527,  king  Ferdinand,  by  the  edi< 
Ofen  in  Hungary.  pnl>li>lied  a  taritl Of  crimes  and  penalties  in 
which  lie  threati -ned  death  by  the  sword,  by  fire,  or  by  \\ater,1 
against  whoever  should  say  that  Mary  was  like  other  women; 
or  partake  of  the  sacrament  in  an  heretical  manner;  or  conse- 
crate the  bread  and  wine,  not  being  a  RomMi  priest;  and 
further,  in  the  second  case,  the  house  in  which  tin-  sacrament 
should  have  been  administered  was  to  be  confiscated  or  rased 
to  the  ground. 

Such  was  not  the  legislation  of  Luther.  Link  bavin  L:' 
asked  him  if  it  were  lawful  for  the  magistrate  to  put  the 
prophets  to  death,  meaning  the  Sacramentarians,  whose  doc- 
trines Luther  had  so  violently  attacked,2  the  reformer  replied : 
"I  am  slow  whenever  life  is  concerned,  even  if  the  offender  is 
exceedingly  guilty.3  I  can  by  no  means  admit  that  the  false 
teachers  should  be  put  to  death:4  it  is  sufficient  to  remove 
them."  For  ages  the  Romish  church  has  bathed  in  blood. 
Luther  was  the  first  to  profess  the  great  principles  of  humanity 
and  religious  liberty. 

Recourse  was  sometimes  had  to  more  expeditious  means  than 
the  scaffold  itself.  George  Winkler,  pastor  of  Halle,  having 
beeu  summoned  before  archbishop  Albert  in  the  spring  of  1527, 
for  having  administered  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  had  been 
acquitted.  As  this  minister  was  returning  home  along  an  un- 
frequented road  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  number  of  horsemen,  who  murdered  him,  and 
immediately  fled  through  the  thickets  without  taking  anything 
from  his  person.5  "The  world,"  exclaimed  Luther,  "is  a  ca- 
vern of  assassins  under  the  command  of  the  devil;  an  inn, 
whose  landlord  is  a  brigand,  and  which  bears  this  sign,  Lies 
and  Murder:  and  none  are  more  readily  put  to  death  therein 
than  those  who  proclaim  Jesus  Christ." 

1  Die  Hollen  mit  dem  Feucr,  Schwcrdt  odor  Wasser  gestraft  wcrdcn.     (Fcrd. 

Mandat.  L.  <>|>p.  xix.  606.) 
8  Contra  hostcs  sacramentarioa  strcnue  nobiscum  ccrtarc.     (Epp.  to  I.<  nk, 

July  14,  1 

8  Ego  ad  judicium  sanpuinis  tardus  sum,  ctiam  ul>i  merit  urn  nhundat.     (11>1<I.) 

4  Nullo  modo  possum  admitterc  fiilsos  doctorcs  occidi.     <  (hid.) 

6  Mox  cnim  ut  intcrfeccrunt,  aufugcrunt  per  avia  loca,  nihil  prrodsc  aut  pccuniic 

capientc*.    (Cochl.  p.  152.) 
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At  Munich,  George  Carpenter  was  led  to  the  scaffold  for 
having  denied  that  the  baptism  of  water  is  able  by  its  own  vir- 
tu«'  to  save  a  man.  "When  you  are  thrown  into  the  fire," 
said  some  of  his  brethren,  "give  us  a  sign  by  which  we  may 
know  that  you  persevere  in  the  faith."  "As  long  as  I  can 
open  my  mouth,  I  will  confess  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."1 
The  executioner  stretched  him  on  a  ladder,  tied  a  small  bag  of 
gunpowder  round  his  neck,  and  then  flung  him  into  the  flames. 
Carpenter  immediately  cried  out,  "Jesus!  Jesus!"  and  while 
the  executioner  was  turning  him  again  and  again  with  his 
hooks,  the  martyr  several  times  repeated  the  word  Jesus,  and 
expired. 

At  Landsberg  nine  persons  were  consigned  to  the  flames, 
and  at  Munich  twenty-nine  were  thrown  into  the  water.  At 
Scherding,  Leonard  Keyser,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Luther, 
having  been  condemned  by  the  bishop,  had  his  head  shaved, 
and  being  dressed  in  a  smock-frock,  was  placed  on  horseback. 
As  the  executioners  were  cursing  and  swearing,  because  they 
could  not  disentangle  the  ropes  with  which  his  limbs  were  to 
be  tied,  he  said  to  them  mildly:  "Dear  friends,  your  bonds 
are  not  necessary;  my  Lord  Christ  has  already  bound  me." 
When  he  drew  near  the  stake,  Keyser  looked  at  the  crowd  and 
exclaimed:  "Behold  the  harvest!  O  Master,  send  forth  thy 
labourers ! "  He  then  ascended  the  scaffold  and  said :  "  O  Jesu, 
save  me!  I  am  thine."  These  were  his  last  words.2  "  Who 
am  I,  a  wordy  preacher,"  cried  Luther,  when  he  received  the 
news  of  his  death,  "in  comparison  with  this  great  doer!"' 

1  Dum  os  aperire  licebit,  servatoris  nostri  noincn  profiteri  nunquam  intcrmittam. 
(Scultet.  ii.  110.) 

2  Incenso  jam  ignc,  clara  voce  proclamavit :    Tuus  sum  Jesu!    Salva  me! 
(Seckcnd.  ii.  85.) 

3  Tarn  impar  verbosus  praxlicator,  illi  tarn  potent!  verbi  operator.     (L.  Epp. 
iii.  1214.) 

*  This  Leonard  Keyser  is  the  Leonhard  Csesar  whose  sufferings  are  more 
nvnutely  detailed  by  Milner,  vol.  v.  p.  468.  A  native  of  Bavaria,  and  summoned 
to  Passau,  to  answer  for  having  preached  the  Gospel,  he  was  there  frightened  into 
a  recantation,-  and  allowed  to  officiate  in  his  parish  again.  But  in  about  six 
months,  his  conscience  upbraiding  him  for  what  ho  had  done,  he  fled  to  Wittenberg 
and  other  places  where  the  Gospel  was  free.  After  two  years'  absence,  affection 
for  a  dying  father  led  him  to  steal  back  to  his  home,  where  the  parish  priest  be- 
trayed him,  and  after  having  been  greatly  reduced  by  a  ten  weeks'  imprisonment, 
\vlii<-u  it  was  hoped,  no  doubt,  would  prostrate  his  moral  courage  as  well  as  his 
l'li\  MOM!  strength,  he  was  called  on  to  answer  at  once  various  questions  put  to 
him  l>y  the  famous  Dr.  Eck,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  confound  and  overawe 
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Thus  the  Reformation   manifested  liy  such  striking  w< 
tin-  truth  that  it  had  <-..mr  to  iv-cstabli^h ;   namely,  that  faith 
is  not,  as  Uonif  maintains,  an  historical,  vain,  dea<l  kno\vlr<i 
but  a   lively  faith,  tho  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tin-  channel 
by  which  Christ  fills  the  heart  with  new  desires  and  with 
affections,  the  true  worship  of  the  living  God. 

These  martyrdoms  filled  Germany  with  horror,  and  gloomy 
forebodings  descended  from  the  thrones  among  the  ranks  of 
the  people.  Around  the  domestic  hearth,  in  the  lung  winter 
evenings,  the  conversation  wholly  turned  on  prisons,  tor- 
tures, scaffolds,  and  martyrs;  the  slightest  noise  alar 
the  old  men,  women,  and  children.  Such  narratives  gathered 
strength  as  they  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth;  the  rumour 
of  a  universal  conspiracy  against  the  Gospel  spread  through 
all  the  empire.  Its  adversaries,  taking  advantage  of  this  ter- 
ror, announced  with  a  mysterious  air  that  tlu-y  must  look 
during  this  year  (1528)  for  some  decisive  measure  against  tin 
reform.2  One  scoundrel  (Pack)  resolved  to  profit  by  this  state 
of  mind  to  satisfy  his  avarice. 

No  blows  are  more  terrible  to  a  cause  than  those  which  it 
inflicts  upon  itself.  The  Reformation,  seized  with  a  dizziness, 
was  on  the  verge  of  self-destruction.  There  is  a  spirit  of  error 
that  conspires  against  the  cause  of  truth,  beguiling  by  subtlety  ;5 
the  Reformation  was  about  to  experience  its  attacks,  and  to 
stagger  under  the  most  formidable  assault, — perturbation  of 
thought,  and  estrangement  from  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  of 
truth. 

him.  Solicited  in  vain  by  his  relations  to  retract  anew,  refused  an  advocate, 
denied  even  a  little  respite  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  was  sisted  before  the 
bishop  and  chapter,  attended  by  Dr.  Eck.  The  public  were  admitted,  in  order 
that  the  expected  triumph  over  their  victim  might  produce  the  more  oflVrt.  Hut 
••  then  it  was,"  says  Milner,  "  that  the  persecu ted  prisoner,  armed  with  Divine 
strength,  rose  more  formidable  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  than  if  through  infirmity 
he  had  never  been  guilty  of  a  former  lapse."  lie  defended  the  doctriiu-s  fur  whicii 
be  was  arraigned  with  prodigious  spirit,  speaking  repeatedly  in  <:<  nnuit.  in  the 
face  of  a  peremptory  order  that  the  proceedings  should  be  confined  to  Latin,  so 
that  the  multitude  might  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  jiassed.  Noblemen  of  the 
first  distinct  inn  interceded  for  him  in  vain. — 1>.  i>.  s. 

1  Si  quis  dixerit  fidem  noli  esse  veram  tidem,  licet  mm  fit  viva,  am  eimi  i|iii 
fidcm  sine  charitato  habet.  non  CMC  christianum,  anathema  -it.  (Tone.  Frid. 
Sew.  6,  p.  28.) 

*  Nescio  quid  rairari  quod  hoc  anno  contra  reformat ionem   cxpcctanum  . 
..I.  ii.  101.) 

'  2  forinll: 
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Otho  Pack,  vice-chancellor  to  duke  George  of  Saxony,  was 
a  crafty  and  dissipated  man,1  who  took  advantage  of  his  office, 
and  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  practices  to  procure  money. 
The  duke  having  on  one  occasion  sent  him  to  the  diet  of  Nu- 
remberg as  his  representative,  the  bishop  of  Merseburg  confided 
to  him  his  contribution  towards  the  imperial  government. 
The  bishop  having  been  afterwards  called  upon  for  this  money, 
Pack  declared  that  he  had  paid  it  to  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg, 
whose  seal  and  signature  he  produced.  This  paper  was  a  for- 
gery; Pack  himself  was  the  author  of  it.2  The  wretch,  how- 
ever, put  an  impudent  face  on  the  matter,  and  having  escaped 
conviction,  preserved  the  confidence  of  his  master.  Erelong 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  exercising  his  criminal  talents 
on  a  larger  scale. 

No  one  entertained  greater  suspicions  with  regard  to  the 
Papists  than  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Young,  susceptible,  and 
restless,  he  was  always  on  the  alert.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1528,  Pack  happening  to  be  at  Cassel  to  assist  Philip 
in  some  difficult  business,  the  landgrave  imparted  to  him  his 
fears.  If  any  one  could  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  designs 
of  the  Papists,  it  must  have  been  the  vice-chancellor  of  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  to  the  Reformation.  The  crafty  Pack 
heaved  a  sigh,  bent  down  his  eyes,  and  was  silent.  Philip  im- 
mediately became  uneasy,  entreated  him,  and  promised  to  do 
nothing  that  would  injure  the  duke.  Then  Pack,  as  if  he  had 
allowed  an  important  secret  to  be  torn  from  him  with  regret, 
confessed  that  a  league  against  the  Lutherans  had  been  con- 
cluded at  Breslau  on  the  Wednesday  following  Jubilate  Sun- 
day, 12th  May,  1527;  and  engaged  to  procure  the  original  of 
this  act  for  the  landgrave,  who  offered  him  for  this  service  a 
remuneration  of  ten  thousand  florins.  This  was  the  greatest 
transaction  that  the  wretched  man  had  ever  undertaken;  but 
it  tended  to  nothing  less  than  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  empire.3 

1  Homo  crat  rersutus,  ct  pneterea  prodigns,  quo  vitio  ad  alia  inductns  oat. 
(Seckcnd.  ii.  94.) 

*  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  records  at  Dresden. 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  Philip's  believing  Pack.     What  says 
M  ilner  of  tho  grounds  the  Protestants  had  at  this  time  for  suspect  in;:  the  Panisto? 

:nl>itU'if<l  was  the  court  of  Koine  against  wh:it  they  culled  tin-  Lutheran 
heresy,  that  in  every  treaty  which  the  po|K-  h;ul  <if  lat«-  concluded  with  foreign 
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Tho  landgrave  was  amazed:  ho  restrained  himself,  h<> 
wi-liini;  to  see  the  act  with  his  own  eyes  before  inlMnnin^  his 
allies.  He  therefore  repaired  to  Dresden.  "I  cannot,"  >.iitl 
Pack,  "furnish  you  with  the  original:  the  duke  always  carries 
it  about  his  person  to  road  it  to  other  princes  whom  he  hopes 
to  gain  over.  Recently  at  Leipsic,  he  showed  it  to  duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick.  But  here  is  a  copy  made  by  his  lii^h- 
ness's  order."  The  landgrave  took  the  document,  which  bore 
all  the  marks  of  the  most  perfect  authenticity.  It  was  crossed 
by  a  cord  of  black  silk,  and  fastened  at  both  ends  by  the 
of  the  ducal  chancery.1  Above  was  an  impression  from  the 
ring  duke  George  always  wore  on  his  finger,  with  the  t  i 
quarterings  that  Philip  had  so  often  seen;  at  the  top,  the 
coronet,  and  at  the  bottom,  the  two  lions.  He  had  no  more 
doubts  as  to  its  authenticity.  But  how  can  we  describe  his 
indignation  as  he  read  this  guilty  document?  King  Ferdinand, 
the  electors  of  Mentz  and  of  Brandenburg,  duke  George  of 
Saxony,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  the  bishops  of  Salzburg,  Wurtz- 
burg,  and  Bamberg,  had  entered  into  a  coalition  to  call  upon 

powers,  the  absolute  dcstniction  and  extirpation  of  all  Lutherans  was  a  sj> 
article.  For  example,  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  made  by  Clement  VII.  with 
the  emperor  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  the  capture  of  Francis  I.  runs  thus . — 
'  Because  religion,  much  more  than  any  temporal  concern,  is  near  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  because  the  good  faith  of  his  holiness  has  U-i-n  called  in  question, 
the  fin]HTor,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  engage  to  take 
up  arms  with  all  their  might  against  all  disturbers  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  against 
all  persons  who  shall  revile  or  injure  the  punt  ill'.  <tc." ' — ( Milner.  v.  v.  ch.  xiv.  §3.) 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  pope  deserted  Charles  V.,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  England  and  France,  by  which  tin-  parties  to  it  I'n^agcd  tu  withstand  tho 
ferocity  of  the  Turks,  and  to  suppress  the  most  pestilential  heresy  of  the  Lutherans. 
Again,  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  by  which  Francis  I.  recovered  his  liberty,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  emperor  and  the  king  are  induced  to  make  peace  that 
they  may  be  able  to  extirpate  all  the  enemies  of  religion,  and  especially  the  heresies 
of  the  Lutheran  sect.  The  pope,  they  say,  had  often  admonished  and  mu. 
licited  them  to  attend  seriously  to  this  important  duty. — (Ib.)  In  short,  never 
was  there  a  time  in  which  the  popedom  sought  to  give  fuller  effect  to  the  doctrine 
that  all  princes  are  bound  to  extirpate  heresy.  But  the  <|iic>tion  remain- :  What 
could  have  influenced  Pack  to  act  as  he  did?  One  or  other  coiuliiMoii  seems  ir- 
resistible— either  that  Pack  had  betrayed  his  papal  friends  by  revealing  a  real 
int  rii;ue  among  the  papist  princes  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutherans,  or  that  he 
had  been  employed  I iy  papal  intriguers,  not  necessarily  however  by  the  pi  in. 
fabricate  a  pretended  document,  exhibit  in;:  the  articles  of  a  league  written  nut,  in 
order  that  the  landgrave  might  I*-  induced  to  declare  war  prematurely,  and  thus 
furnish  a  plausible  pretext  for  attacking  him  and  the  Protestant*  as  aggressors. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  man  could  have  fabricated  such  a  story  from 
men-  love  of  mischief  making. — D.  D.  s. 

ii  tiliiin  nerieum  circiiinii^atitm.   i-t   -iirillum  c.inecllarin'  impressum  crat. 
(Seek.  ii.  »4.) 
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the  elector  of  Saxony  to  deliver  up  the  arch-heretic  Luther, 
with  all  the  apostate  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  and  to  re-esta- 
hlish  the  ancient  worship.  If  he  made  default,  his  states  were 
to  be  invaded,  and  this  prince  and  his  descendants  for  ever 
dispossessed.  The  same  measure  was  next  to  be  applied  to  the 
landgrave,  only  ("it  was  your  father-in-law,  duke  George," 
said  Pack  to  Philip,  "who  got  this  clause  inserted,")  his  states 
were  to  be  restored  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  youth,  if  he 
became  fully  reconciled  to  the  holy  Church.  The  document 
stated  moreover  the  contingents  of  men  and  money  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  confederates,  and  the  share  they  were  to  have  in 
the  spoils  of  the  two  heretical  princes.1 

Many  circumstances  tended  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of 
this  paper.  Ferdinand,  Joachim  of  Brandenburg,  and  George 
of  Saxony,  had  in  fact  met  at  Breslau  on  the  day  indicated, 
and  an  evangelical  prince,  the  margrave  George,  had  seen 
Joachim  leave  Ferdinand's  apartments,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
large  parchment  to  which  several  seals  were  attached.  The 
agitated  landgrave  caused  a  copy  to  be  taken  of  this  document, 
promised  secrecy  for  a  time,  paid  Pack  four  thousand  florins, 
and  engaged  to  make  up  the  sum  agreed  upon,  if  he  would 
procure  him  the  original.  And  then,  wishing  to  prevent  the 
storm,  he  hastened  to  Weimar  to  inform  the  elector  of  this 
unprecedented  conspiracy. 

"  I  have  seen,"  said  he  to  John  and  his  son,  "  nay  more — 
I  have  had  in  my  hands,  a  duplicate  of  this  horrible  treaty. 
Signatures,  seals — nothing  was  wanting.2  Here  is  a  copy, 
and  I  bind  myself  to  place  the  original  before  your  eyes.  The 
most  frightful  danger  threatens  us — ourselves,-  our  faithful 
subjects,  and  the  Word  of  God." 

The  elector  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  account  the  land- 
grave had  just  given  him:  he  was  stunned,  confounded,  and 
overpowered.  The  promptest  measures  alone  could  avert  such 
unprecedented  disasters :  everything  must  be  risked  to  extri- 
cate them  from  certain  destruction.  The  impetuous  Philip 

1  Hortleber,  De  Bello  Germanico,  ii.  579. 

2  Nam  is  affirniabat  se  archctypon  vidisse,  cominemorabat  rf(*yil*i.     (Corp. 
Kef.  i  080.) 
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breathed  firo  and  flames;1  his  plan  of  defence  was  already 
pared.     He  presented  it,  and  in  the  first  moment  of  conster- 
nation carried  the  consent  of  hi*  ally,  as  it  were  by  assault. 
On  the  9th  March,  1."  Js,  the  two  princes  agreed  to  employ  all 
their  forces  to  defend  themselves,  and  even  to  take  the  offen- 
sive, and  sacrifice  life,  honour,  rank,  subjects,  and  states,  that 
they  might  preserve  the  Word  of  God.    The  dukes  of  I  'm 
Mecklenburg,  Luneburg,  and  Pomerania,  the  kings  <>f  Den- 
mark  and  Poland,  and  the  margrave  of  Bnndeobnig,  were  to 
be  invited  to  enter  into  this  alliance.     Six  hundred  thousand 
florins  were  destined  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  to  pro- 
cure them,  they  would  raise  loans,  pledge  their  cities,  and  sell 
the  offerings  in  the  churches.2     They  had  already  begun  to 
raise  a  powerful  army.3     The  landgrave  set  out  in  person  for 
Nuremberg  and  Anspach.     The  alarm  was  general  in  those 
countries;  the  commotion  was  felt  throughout  all  Germain,' 
and  even  beyond  it.     John  Zapolya,  king  of  Hungary,  at  that 
time  a  refugee  at  Cracow,  promised  a  hundred  thousand  florins 
to  raise  an  army,  and  twenty  thousand  florins  a-month  for  it- 
maintenance.      Thus  a   spirit  of  error  was   misleading   the 
princes;  if  it  should  carry  away  the  reformers  also,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Reformation  would  not  be  far  distant. 

But  God  was  watching  over  them.  Supported  on  the  rock 
of  the  Word,  Melanchthon  and  Luther  replied:  "It  is  written, 
Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  As  soon  as  these 
two  men  whom  the  danger  threatened  (for  it  was  they  who 
were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  papal  power)  saw  the  youthful 
landgrave  drawing  the  sword,  and  the  aged  elector  himself 
putting  his  hand  on  the  hilt,  they  uttered  a  cry,  and  this  cry, 
which  was  heard  in  heaven,  saved  the  Reformation. 

Luther,  Pomeranus,  and  Melanchthon  immediately  for- 
warded the  following  advice  to  the  elector:  "Above  all  things, 
let  not  the  attack  proceed  from  our  side,  and  let  no  blood  be 
shed  through  our  fault.  Let  us  wait  for  the  enemy,  and  seek 

1  Mirahilitcr  iiuvnxu*  rrnt.     «'<>r|>.  Urf.  i.  !>8fl.) 

-'  \Vniliti-xjiif  u-m|>li>rimi  dunurii.s.     <  S.vkrml.  ii.  98.) 

*  Magno   Dtuilio   vali<lum   comjrararorunt   anilw  i-xervituni.      (Codiluu 

171.1 

1  Non  levin  r  MBUBOtOi  CMC  noetrunnii  animus.     <  Corp.  U<-t.  ii.  1)80.) 
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after  peace.  Send  an  ambassador  to  tho  emperor  to  mako  him 
acquainted  with  this  hateful  plot." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  faith  of  the  children  of  God,  which  is 
so  despised  by  politicians,  conducted  them  aright,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  diplomatists  were  going  astray.  The  elec- 
tor and  his  son  declared  to  the  landgrave  that  they  would  not 
assume  the  offensive.  Philip  was  in  amazement.  "Are  not 
the  preparations  of  the  papists  worthy  an  attack?""  asked  he.1 
"  What !  we  will  threaten  war,  and  yet  not  make  it !  We  will 
inflame  the  hatred  of  our  antagonists,  and  leave  them  time  to 
prepare  their  forces !  No,  no ;  forward !  It  is  thus  we  shall  secure 
the  means  of  an  honourable  peace.1"1 "  If  the  landgrave  de- 
sires to  begin  the  war,"  replied  the  reformer,  "the  elector  is 
not  obliged  to  observe  the  treaty;  for  we  must  obey  God  ra- 
ther than  men.  God  and  the  right  are  above  every  alliance. 
Let  us  beware  of  painting  the  devil  on  our  doors,  and  inviting 
him  as  godfather.2  But  if  the  landgrave  is  attacked,  the 
elector  ought  to  go  to  his  assistance;  for  it  is  God's  will  that 
i  we  preserve  our  faith."  This  advice  which  the  reformers  gave, 
cost  them  dear.  Never  did  man,  condemned  to  the  torture, 
endure  a  punishment  like  theirs.  The  fears  excited  by  the 
landgrave,  were  succeeded  by  the  terrors  inspired  by  the  papist 
princes.  This  cruel  trial  left  them  in  great  distress.  "  I  am 
worn  away  with  sorrow,"  cried  Melanchthon ;  "and  this  anguish 
puts  me  to  the  most  horrible  torture.3  The  issue,"  added  he, 
"will  be  found  on  our  knees  before  God."4 

The  elector,  drawn  in  different  directions  by  the  theologians 
and  the  politicians,  at  last  took  a  middle  course:  he  resolved 
to  assemble  an  army,  "but  only,"  said  he,  "to  obtain  peace." 
Philip  of  Hesse  at  length  gave  way,  and  forthwith  sent  copies 
of  the  famous  treaty  to  duke  George,  to  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
and  to  the  emperor's  representatives,  calling  upon  them  to  re- 
nounce such  cruel  designs.  "I  would  rather  have  a  limb  cut 

1  Landgravius  pireparamenta  adversariorum  pro  aggressiono  habebat.  (Seek, 
ii.  95.) 

3  Man  darf  den  Teufel  nicht  iiber  die  Thiir  malen,  noch  ihn  ru  gcvattern  bitten. 
(I..  Kp]>.  iii.  321.) 

:  Ciiiu>  vehemcnter  crticiarunt.     (Corp.  Ref.  i.  988.) 

4  E»  yttnan  9i»i/.      (Ibid.) 
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off,"  said  he  to  his  father-in-lau.    "than  know  v«>u  In  be  a 
nu-iiiher  of  such  an  ullininv." 

The  surprise  of  the  German  courts,  when  they  read  tlii*  do- 
cument, is  beyond  description.  Duke  George  immediately 
replied  to  the  landgrave,  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  unmeaning  absurdities;  that  he  who  pretended  t<> 
have  seen  the  original  of  this  act  was  an  infamous  liar,  and  an 
incorrigible  scoundrel;  and  called  upon  the  landgrave  to  give 
up  his  authority,  or  else  it  might  well  be  thought  that  he  was 
himself  the  inventor  of  this  impudent  fabrication.  King  J-Vr- 
dinand,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  all  the  pretended  con- 
spirators, made  similar  replies. 

Philip  of  Hesse  saw  that  he  had  been  deceived;1  his  con- 
fusion was  only  exceeded  by  his  anger.  He  had  in  this  allair 
justified  the  accusations  of  his  adversaries  who  called  him  a 
hot-headed  young  man,  and  had  compromised  to  the  higln-t 
degree  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  and  that  of  his  people. 
He  said  afterwards,  "If  that  business  had  not  happened,  it 
would  no  more  happen  now.  Nothing  that  I  have  done  in  all 
my  life  has  caused  me  greater  vexation." 

Pack  fled  in  alarm  to  the  landgrave,  who  caused  him  to  be 
arrested;  and  envoys  from  the  several  princes  whom  this  scoun- 
drel had  compromised  met  at  Cassel,  and  proceeded  to  examine 
him.     He  maintained  that  the  original  act  of  the  alliance  had 
really  existed  in  the  Dresden  archives.     In  the  following  3 
the  landgrave  banished  him  from  Hesse,  proving  by  this  action 
that  he  did  not  fear  him.     Pack  was  afterwards  discovered  in 
Belgium;  and  at  the  demand  of  duke  George,  who  had  i: 
shown  any  pity  towards  him,  he  was  seized,  tortured,  and  finally 
beheaded. 

The  landgrave  was  unwilling  to  have  taken  up  arms  to  no 
purpose.  The  archbishop-elector  of  Mentz  was  compi  llrd.  on 
the  11  th  June  1528,  to  renounce  in  the  camp  of  Herzkirdicn 
all  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  Saxony  and  Hesse.8  This  was  no 
small  advantage. 

Scarcely  had  the  arms  been  laid  aside  before  Lutlu-r  t 

1  Wir  fuhltcn  dam  wir  betrogen  waron.     (  Hnrtl«-U«r.  IT.  A67.) 
-  K.-i.p.  Hiws.  (J.-richts.— Verf.  i.  1"7 
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up  hi*  pen  and  began  a  war  of  another  kind.  "  Impious 
princes  may  deny  this  alliance  as  long  as  they  please,"  wrote 
he  to  Link;  "I  am  very  certain  that  it  is  not  a  chimera. 
These  insatiable  leeches  will  take  no  repose  until  they  see  the 
\vhole  of  Germany  flowing  with  blood."1  This  idea  of  Luther's 
was  the  one  generally  entertained.  "  The  document  presented 
to  the  landgrave  may  be,"  it  was  said,  "  Pack's  invention ; 
but  all  this  fabric  of  lies  is  founded  on  some  truth.  If  the 
alliance  has  not  been  concluded  it  has  been  conceived."2 

Melancholy  were  the  results  of  this  affair.  It  inspired  divi- 
sion in  the  bosom  of  the  Reformation,  and  fanned  the  hatred 
between  the  two  parties.3  The  sparks  from  the  piles  of  Key- 
ser,  Winkler,  Carpenter,  and  so  many  other  martyrs,  added 
strength  to  the  fire  that  was  already  threatening  to  sot  the 
empire  in  flames.  It  was  under  such  critical  circumstances, 
and  with  such  menacing  dispositions,  that  the  famous  diet  of 
Spires  was  opened  in  March,  1529.  The  empire  and  the 
papacy  were  in  reality  preparing  to  annihilate  the  Reforma- 
tion, although  in  a  manner  different  from  what  Pack  had  pre- 
tended. It  was  still  to  be  learnt  whether  more  vital  strength 
would  be  found  in  the  revived  Church  than  in  so  many  sects 
that  Rome  had  easily  crushed.  Happily  the  faith  had  increased, 
and  the  constitution  given  to  the  Church  had  imparted  greater 
power  to  its  adherents.  All  were  resolved  on  defending  a  doc- 
trine so  pure,  and  a  church  government  so  superior  to  that  of 
popery.  During  three  years  of  tranquillity,  the  gospel  tree 
had  struck  its  roots  deep;  and  if  the  storm  should  burst  it 
would  now  be  able  to  brave  it. 

1  SanguLmgrc  insatiabiles  quiescere  nolunt,  nisi  Germaniani  sanguine  raadore 
sentiant.     (Hth  June  1528.) 

-  N-.ii  cmm  prorsus  conficta  res.     (Corp.  Ref.  i.  988.) 
3  Ifcec  mime  apud  inimicoa  odia  auxerint.     (Ibid.  085.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Alliance  between  Charles  and  Clement  VII. — Onions — Hostility  of  the  Papists— 
Arbitrary  Proposition  of  Charles — Resolutions  of  the  Diet — Tli<>  Reformation 
in  Danger— Decision  of  the  Princes — Violence  of  Ferdinand — The  Schism 
pit-led. 

THE  sack  of  Rome,  by  exasperating  the  adherents  of  tin- 
papacy,  had  given  arms  to  all  the  enemies  of  Charles  V.  The 
French  army  under  Lautrec  had  forced  the  imperial  armv, 
enervated  by  the  delights  of  a  new  Capua,  to  hide  itself  within 
the  walls  of  Naples.  Doria,  at  the  head  of  his  Genoese  gal- 
leys, had  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  all  the  imperial 
power  seemed  drawing  to  an  end  in  Italy.  But  Doria  sud- 
denly declared  for  the  emperor;  pestilence  carried  off  Lautrec 
and  half  of  his  troops;  and  Charles,  suffering  only  from  alarm, 
had  again  grasped  the  power  with  a  firm  resolution  to  unite 
henceforward  closely  with  the  pontiff,  whose  humiliation  had 

nearly  cost  him  so  dear.     On  his  side  Clement  VII.,  hearinjj 

•/ 

the  Italians  reproach  him  for  his  illegitimate  birth,  and  even 
refuse  him  the  title  of  pope,  said  aloud,  that  he  would  rather 
be  the  emperor's  groom  than  the  sport  of  his  people.  On  the 
29th  June,  1528,  a  peace  between  the  heads  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  Church  was  concluded  at  Barcelona,  based  on  tho 
destruction  of  heresy;  and  in  November  a  diet  was  convoked 
to  meet  at  Spires  on  the  21st  February,  1529.  Charles  was 
resolved  to  endeavour  at  first  to  destroy  the  Reform  by  a 
federal  vote;  but  if  this  means  did  not  suffice,  to  employ  his 
whole  power  against  it.  The  road  being  thus  traced  out,  tiny 
were  about  to  commence  operations. 

Germany  felt  the  seriousness  of  the  position.  Mournful 
omens  filled  every  mind.  About  the  middle  of  January,  a 
great  brightness  in  the  sky  had  suddenly  dispersed  tho 
darkness  of  the  night.1  "  What  that  forebodes,"  exclaimed 
Luther,  "God  only  knows ! "  At  the  beginning  of  April  there 

1  An  aurora  borcalis.  "  Magrum  duuuna,  quo  nox  tola  illuminabatur." 
(L.  Epp.  iii.  420.) 
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was  a  rumour  of  an  earthquake  that  had  engulfed  castles,  cities, 
and  whole  districts  in  Cariuthia  and  Istria,  and  split  the  tower  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice  into  four  parts.  "If  that  is  true,"  said  the 
reformer,  "these  prodigies  are  the  forerunners  of  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ."1  The  astrologers  declared  that  the  aspect  of 
the  quartiles  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and  the  general  position 
of  the  stars,  was  ominous.2  The  waters  of  the  Elbe  rolled 
thick  and  stormy,  and  stones  fell  from  the  roofs  of  churches. 
"All  these  things," exclaimed  the  terrified  Melanchthon,  "excite 
me  in  no  trifling  degree."3 

The  letters  of  convocation  issued  hy  the  imperial  govern- 
ment agreed  but  too  well  with  these  prodigies.  The  emperor, 
writing  from  Toledo  to  the  elector,  accused  him  of  sedition  and 
revolt.  Alarming  whispers  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  that 
were  sufficient  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  weak.  Duke  Henry  of 
Mecklenburg  and  the  elector-palatine  hastily  returned  to  the 
side  of  popery. 

Never  had  the  sacerdotal  party  appeared  in  the  diet  in  such 
numbers,  or  so  powerful  and  decided.4  On  the  5th  March, 
Ferdinand,  the  president  of  the  diet,  after  him  the  dukes  of  Ba- 
varia, and  lastly  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Mentz  and  Treves, 
had  entered  the  gates  of  Spires  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
armed  escort.5  On  the  13th  March,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
arrived,  attended  only  by  Melanchthon  and  Agricola.  But 
Philip  of  Hesse,  faithful  to  his  character,  entered  the  city  on 
the  18th  March  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  with  two 
hundred  horsemen. 

The  divergence  of  men^s  minds  soon  became  manifest.  A 
papist  did  not  meet  an  evangelical  in  the  street  without  cast- 
ing angry  glances  upon  him,  and  secretly  threatening  him  with 
perfidious  machinations.6  The  elector-palatine  passed  the 
Saxons  without  appearing  to  know  them;7  and  although  John 

1  Si  vera  sunt,  diem  Christ i  praecurrunt  hsec  monstra.     (L.  Epp.  iii.  438.) 

*  Adspectum  nr^ttyntn  Saturni  ct  Jovis.     (Corp.  lief.  i.  1075.) 

*  Ego  non  leviter  commoveor  his  rebus.     (Ibid.  1076.) 

*  Nunquam  fuit  tanta  frequcntia  ullis  conciliis  af^nfltn  quanta  in  his  est. 
(Ibid.  1039.) 

*  Mogantinum  et  Trevirensem  cum  comitatu  armato.     (Seckend.  ii.  129.) 

8  Vultu  significant  quantum  nos  oderint,  et  quid  machinentur.     (Corp.  Kef.  L 
1040.) 

c.e.  kcnnt  kcin  Sachsen  mekr.     (Epp.  Albert!  Manifeld.) 
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\\.is  tin-  mo>i  ini|iortnnt  of  th«'  electors,  \i«in-  <,(  il,r 
chit-l'.s  of  the  opposite  party  vi>itr<l  him.  Grouped  around 
their  tables,  tin-  Roman  Catholic  princes  seemed  absorU-d  in 
games  of  ha/ard.1  ' 

Hut  erelong  they  gave  positive  marks  of  their  hostile  dispo- 
sition. The  elector  and  the  landgrave  were  prohibited  from 
having  the  Gospel  preached  in  their  mansions.  It  was  asserted 
e\vn  at  this  early  period  that  John  was  about  to  be  turned  out 
of  Spires,  and  deprived  of  his  electorate.3  tk  We  arc  the  exe- 
cration and  the  sweepings  of  the  world,"  said  MelanohthoD] 
"  but  Christ  will  look  down  on  his  poor  people,  and  will  preserve 
them."4  In  truth,  God  was  witli  the  witnesses  to  his  Word. 
The  people  of  Spires  thirsted  for  the  Gospel,  and  the  elector 
wrote  to  his  son  on  Palm  Sunday:  "About  eight  thousand 
persons  were  present  to-day  in  my  chapel  at  morning  and 
evening  worship." 

The  Roman  party  now  quickened  their  proceedings:  their 
plan  was  simple  but  energetic.  It  was  necessary  to  put  down 
the  religious  liberty  that  had  existed  for  more  than  three  years, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  must  abrogate  the  decree  of  1526, 
and  revive  that  of  1521. 

On  the  15th  March  the  imperial  commissaries  announced  to 
the  diet  that  the  last  resolution  of  Spires,  which  left  all  the 
states  free  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  inspirations  of  their 
consciences,  having  given  rise  to  great  disorders,  the  emperor 
had  annulled  it  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  power.  This  arbitrary 

1  AdversiB  partcs  proccres  alca  tcmpus  pcrdcrc.  (L.  KI>|>.  iii.  438.) 
3  Games  of  chance  did  not  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  Papists  much  scrimi- 
concern  about  the  fate  of  the  doctrines  they  professed,  and  it  is  singular  tint  in 
respect  of  earnestness  Luther  considered  himself  to  have  been  a  far  oetter  Papist 
before  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  than  even  Eck  himself  was  now. 
"Non  cram  ita  glacies  ct  frigus  ipsum  in  defendendo  Papatu,  sicut  fuit  I-Veiu-.  ei 
MI!  Miniles,  ((iii  milii  vcrius  propter  suum  ventrem  Papam  defendere  vi<lel>.-uitur 
<iu:iin  <juod  sc'rio  rem  agerent.  lino  ridcre  milii  Papam  iidliuc  hoilie  \iilentur. 


Kpieunni.     Ego  serio  rem  agcbam,  ut  qui  iliem  extremamborrtbilitartimai 
-ii  salvus  fieri  ex  intimis  medullis  i-npirliam."     [I  was  not  so  fur  ice  and 
cold  itself  in  defi-ndin^  the  Papacy,  as  Eck  and  those  like  him  weiv,  who  M 


to  me  to  defend  tin'   |.<i|M-  r.ithcr  tor  tin-  sake  of  his  own   In-lly  than    U-eaiise  they 
had  a  serious  matter  in  hand.     Nay  to  this  day  they  seem  to  me  to  laugh  at  the 
p..  I--.  like  Kpirurcans.     I  went  about  the  matter  Hlioaaly,  as  one'  who  was  hor- 
ribly afraid  of  the  List  day,  and  who  from  my  inmost  marrow  desired  to  be  *.< 
See  Luther's  preface  to  his  collected  work,.  ,1.  na  edition,  l.">7'.i.  .'f.  —  n.  D.  s. 

.i-liiMini  Spir.r,  alii  ademtuiii  eleetoratmn.     I  I.    Kpp.  iii.  438.) 
*  Sed  Christus  rcnpieiet  ct  silval.it  po]>u!um  paupcrem.      (Corp.  Hef.  i.  1040.) 
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act,  which  had  no  precedent  in  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  des- 
potic tone  in  which  it  was  notified,  filled  the  evangelical  Chris- 
tians with  indignation  and  alarm.  "Christ,"  exclaimed  Sturm, 
"has  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate."1 

A  commission  was  charged  to  examine  the  imperial  proposition. 
The  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Faber,  and  Eck,  that  is  to  say, 
the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  were  amonjr  its 
members.  "The  Turks  are  better  than  the  Lutherans,"  said 
Faber,  "for  the  Turks  observe  fast-days,  and  the  Lutherans 
violate  them.2  If  we  must  choose  between  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  God  and  the  old  errors  of  the  Church,  we  should  reject  the 
former." J  "  Every  day  in  full  assembly  Faber  casts  some  new 
stone  at  us  Gospellers,"  says  Melanchthon.4  "  Oh,  what  an 
Iliad  I  should  have  to  compose,"  added  he,  "  if  I  were  to  report 
all  these  blasphemies  !  " 

The  priests  called  for  the  execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms, 
1521,  and  the  evangelical  members  of  the  commission,  among 
whom  were  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  Sturm,  demanded  on  the 
contrary  the  maintenance  of  the  edict  of  Spires,  1526.  The 
latter  thus  remained  within  the  bounds  of  legality,  whilst 
their  adversaries  were  driven  to  coups  d'etat.  In  fact,  a  new 
order  of  things  having  been  legally  established  in  the  empire, 
no  one  could  infringe  it ;  and  if  the  diet  presumed  to  destroy 
by  force  what  had  been  constitutionally  established  three  years 
before,  the  evangelical  states  had  the  right  of  opposing  it.  The 
majority  of  the  commission  felt  that  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  order  of  things  would  be  a  revolution  no  less  com- 
plete than  the  Reformation  itself.  How  could  they  subject 
anew  to  Rome  and  to  her  clergy  those  nations  in  whose  bosom 
the  Word  of  God  had  been  so  richly  spread  abroad?  For  this 
reason,  equally  rejecting  the  demands  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
evangelicals,  the  majority  came  to  a  resolution,  on  the  24th 
March,  that  every  religious  innovation  should  continue  to  be 
interdicted  in  the  places  where  the  edict  of  Worms  had  been 
carried  out;  and  that  in  those  where  the  people  had  deviated 

1  ChrLstus  est  denuo  in  manibus  Caiaphi  et  Pilati.     (Jung  Beytrage,  p.  94.) 
*  Vociferatus  est  Turoos  Lntheranis  melioree  ease.     (Corp.  Ref.  p.  1041.) 

3  Malle  abjicere  scripttiram  quam  vetercs  errores  Kc«-lc-.i;i-.     (Ibid.  p.  104C.) 

4  Faber  lapidat  nos  quotk'.ie  pro  concione.     (Ibid.) 
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from  it,  and  where  they  could  not  conform  to  it  without  dan^-r 
of  revolt,  they  should  at  least  effect  no  now  reform,  they  should 
touch  upon  no  controverted  point,  they  should  not  oppose  th<- 
celehratioii  of  the  ma<-.  tin  v  should  perm  it  no  Roman  Catholic 
to  embrace  Lutheranism,1  they  should  not  decline  the  Episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  should  tolerate  no  anabaptists  or  sacramenta- 
rians.  The  status-quo  and  no  proselytism — such  wen-  tin- 
essentials  of  this  resolution. 

The  majority  no  longer  voted  as  in  1526:  the  wind  had 
turned  against  the  Gospel.  Accordingly  this  proposition,  after 
having  been  delayed  a  few  days  by  the  festival  of  Easter,  was 
laid  before  the  diet  on  the  6th  April,  and  passed  on  the  7th." 

If  it  became  a  law,  the  Reformation  could  neither  be  extended 
into  those  places  where  as  yet  it  was  unknown,  nor  be  estab- 
lished on  solid  foundations  in  those  where  it  already  existed. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  stipulated  in  the 
proposition,  would  infallibly  bring  back  the  ancient  abuses;  and 
the  least  deviation  from  so  vexatious  an  ordinance  would  easily 
furnish  the  Romanists  with  a  pretext  for  completing  the  de- 
struction of  a  work  already  so  violently  shaken. 

The  elector,  the  landgrave,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
the  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  chancellor  of  Luneburg  on  one 
side,  and  the  deputies  for  the  cities  on  the  other,  consulted 
together.  An  entirely  new  order  of  things  was  to  proceed  from 
this  council.  If  they  had  been  animated  by  selfishness,  tin  v 
would  perhaps  have  accepted  this  decree.  In  fact  they  were 
left  free,  in  appearance  at  least,  to  profess  their  faith:  ought 
they  to  demand  more?  could  they  do  so!  Were  they  bound 
to  constitute  themselves  the  champions  of  liberty  of  consei 
in  all  the  world?  Never,  perhaps,  had  there  been  a  more 
critical  situation;  but  these  noble-minded  men  came  victorious 
out  of  the  trial.  What !  should  they  legalize  by  anticipation 
the  scaffold  and  the  torture!  Should  they  oppose  the  II"ly 
( Jhost  in  its  work  of  converting  souls  to  Christ!  Should  tln-y 
forget  their  Master's  command,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 

1  Nee  catholicos  a  libcro  rcliffionis  oxen-inn  ini|M><liri  drlx-rc,  ncquo  cuiquani  ex 
Lu  lietTr  LiitlN'ranisauiiu  amplccti.  (Seckcnd.  ii.  127.) 

-  Sk-i.lan.  i.  '.Ml. 
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preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature?"  If  one  of  the  states  of 
the  empire  desired  some  day  to  follow  their  example  and  be 
reformed,  should  they  take  away  its  power  of  doing  so? 
*  Having  themselves  entered  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  should  they 
shut  the  door  after  them?  No !  rather  endure  everything,  sacri- 
fice everything,  even  their  states,  their  crowns,  and  their  lives.1 
"Let  us  reject  this  decree,"  said  the  princes.  "In  matters 
of  conscience  the  majority  has  no  power." — "It  is  to  the  decree 
of  1526,"  added  the  cities,  "that  we  are  indebted  for  tho  peace 
that  the  empire  enjoys:  its  abolition  would  fill  Germany  with 
troubles  and  divisions.  The  diet  is  incompetent  to  do  more 
than  preserve  religious  liberty  until  a  council  meets."  Such 
in  fact  is  the  grand  attribute  of  the  state,  and  if  in  our  days 
the  Protestant  powers  should  desire  to  influence  the  llomish 
governments,  they  should  strive  solely  at  obtaining  for  the 
subjects  of  the  latter  that  religious  liberty  which  the  pope  con- 
fiscates to  his  own  advantage  wherever  he  reigns  alone,  and  by 
which  he  profits  greatly  in  every  evangelical  state.  Some  of 
the  deputies  proposed  refusing  all  assistance  against  the  Turks, 
hoping  thus  to  force  the  emperor  to  interfere  in  this  religious 
question.  But  Sturm  called  upon  them  not  to  mix  up  political 
matters  with  the  salvation  of  souls.  They  resolved  therefore 
to  reject  the  proposition,  but  without  holding  out  any  threats. 
It  was  this  noble  resolution  that  gained  for  modern  times  liberty 
of  thought  and  independence  of  faith. 

Ferdinand  and  the  priests,  who  were  no  less  resolute,  deter- 
mined, however,  on  vanquishing  what  they  called  a  daring  ob- 

1  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  French  Reformed  in  1598  were  not  animated  by 
a  like  spirit.  The  toleration  granted  by  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  accepted  on  con- 
ditions that  necessarily  limited  all  home  missionary  enterprises  in  France — all 
aggression  on  the  domains  of  error,  in  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to  lower  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Reformed  Church's  zeal  and  piety,  and  to  make  it  a  melancholy  ex- 
ample of  the  truth  that  with  churches  as  well  as  individuals  non  progredi  ett  re- 
gredi — not  to  advance  is  to  retrograde.  And  much  do  we  need  at  the  present  day, 
with  respect  to  papal  countries  and  papal  populations,  to  eschew  the  compromising 
spirit  that  could  accept  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  adopt  the  uncomproniL-ing 
fidelity  of  the  Protestants  at  Spires.  Already  the  Protestant  government  of  tho 
British  empire,  which  would  instantly  resent  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  free  agency 
of  its  subjects  in  papal  states,  in  regard  to  trade,  public  amusements,  and  secular 
matters  generally,  and  would  insist  on  its  subjects  enjoying  abroad  the  same  liln-rty 
in  these  respects  that  foreigners  enjoy  here,  lias  adopted  a  diHvroiit  principle  in 
regard  to  religion,  and  accepts  restraint*  I'm-  its  sul>j<  < -t.s  which  it  IH-UT  dixumaof 
imposing  on  foreigners  in  the-  llriti.-.h  L-.laii.l-. — 1>.  i>.  n. 

111.  II 
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-tinacy;  and  they  commenced  with  the  weaker  states.     They 
began  t<>  lYi-htcn  ami  divide  the  cities,  which  hud  hitherto  pur- 
sued a  common  course.   On  the  12th  April  they  were  sumn 
before  the  diet:  in  vain  did  they  allege  the  absence  of  soin 
their  number,  and  ask  for  delay.     It  was  refused,  and  the  call 
wa.s  hurried  on.     Twenty-one  free  cities  accepted  the  pro] 
tion  of  the  diet,  and  fourteen  rejected  it.     It  was  a  bold  act  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  and  was  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  painful  sufferings.     "This  is  the  first  trial,"  said  Pfarrer, 
second  deputy  of  Strasburg;  "now  will  come  the  second :  we 
must  either  deny  the  Word  of  God  or — bo  burnt." ! 

A  violent  proceeding  of  Ferdinand's  immediately  commenced 
the  series  of  humiliations  that  were  reserved  for  the  evangelical 

O 

cities.  A  deputy  of  Strasburg  should,  in  conformity  with  the 
decree  of  Worms,  have  been  a  member  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment from  the  commencement  of  April.  He  was  declared  ex- 
cluded from  his  rights  until  the  re-establishment  of  the  i 
in  Strasburg.  All  the  cities  united  in  protesting  against  this 
arbitrary  act. 

At  the  same  time,  the  elector-palatine  and  king  Ferdinand 
himself  begged  the  princes  to  accept  the  decree,  assuring  them 
that  the  emperor  would  bo  exceedingly  pleased  with  them. 
"We  will  obey  the  emperor,"  replied  they  calmly,  "in  every- 
thing that  may  contribute  to  maintain  peace  and  the  honour  of 
God." 

It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  struggle.  On  the  J8th 
April  it  was  decreed  that  the  evangelical  states  should  not  bo 
heard  again;  and  Ferdinand  prepared  to  inflict  the  decisive 
blow  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  day  came,  the  king  appeared  in  the  diet,  surrounded 
by  the  other  commissaries  of  the  empire,  and  by  several  bishops. 
He  thanked  the  1  Ionian  catholics  for  their  fidelity,  and  declared 
that  the  resolution  having  been  definitively  agreed  to,  it  \\as 
about  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  dccn  ••  .  i  !<•  then 
announced  to  the  elector  and  his  friends  that  their  only  re- 
maining course  was  to  submit  to  the  majority. 

The  evangelical  princes,  who  had  not  expected  so  positive  a 

1  DaaWort  Gottcs  zu  wk<lt  nul'<  mxlcr  aU-r  1'ivnncii.     (.lung  Uvytnigc, p.  37.) 
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declaration,  wore  excited  at  this  summons,  and  passed,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  into  an  adjoining  chamber  to  deliberate.  JJut 
Ferdinand  was  not  in  a  humour  to  wait  for  their  answer.  He 
rose,  and  the  imperial  commissaries  with  him.  Vain  were  all 
endeavours  to  stop  him.  "I  have  received  an  order  from  his 
imperial  majesty,"  replied  he;  "I  have  executed  it.  All  is 
over." 

Thus  did  Charles's  brother  notify  an  order  to  the  Christian 
princes,  and  then  retire  without  caring  even  if  there  was  any 
reply  to  be  made!  To  no  purpose  they  sent  a  deputation 
entreating  the  king  to  return.  "  It  is  a  settled  affair,"  repeated 
Ferdinand;  "submission  is  all  that  remains.""1  This  refusal 
completed  the  schism:  it  separated  Home  from  the  Gospel. 
Perhaps  more  justice  011  the  part  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
papacy  might  have  prevented  the  rupture  that  since  then  has 
divided  the  Western  Church. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Protest — Principles  of  the  Protest — Supremacy  of  the  Gospel — Christian 
Union — Ferdinand  rejects  the  Protest — Attempt  at  Conciliation — Exultation 
of  the  Papists — Evangelic.il  Appeal — Christian  Unity  a  Reality — Dangers  of 
the  Protestants — The  Protestants  leave  Spires — The  Princes,  the  true  Refor- 
mers— Germany  and  Reform. 

IF  the  imperial  party  displayed  such  contempt,  it  was  not 
without  a  cause.  They  felt  that  weakness  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Reformation,  and  strength  with  Charles  and  the  pope. 
But  the  weak  have  also  their  strength;  and  of  this  the  evan- 
gelical princes  were  aware.  As  Ferdinand  paid  no  attention 
to  their  complaints,  they  ought  to  pay  none  to  his  absence,  to 
appeal  from  the  report  of  the  diet  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
from  the  emperor  Charles  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords. 

They  resolved  upon  this  step.     A  declaration  was  drawn  up 
to  that  effect,  and  this  was  the  famous  Protest  that  hencefor- 

1  Die  Artikel  weren  beschloescn.    (Jung  Bcytr.  p.  90.) 
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ward  gave  tli.'  nainr  of   /'  •   to  tin-  renovated  t'lnuvli. 

Tlio  elector  and  his  allies  having  returned  t«>  tin-  common  hall 
of  the  dirt,  thus  addressed  the  assembled  .states: — * 

"Dear  Lords,  Cousins,  Uncles,  and  Friend.-.!  Having 
I  to  this  diet  at  the  summons  of  his  majesty,  an<l  fur 
the  common  good  of  the  empire  and  of  Christendom,  we  have 
heard  and  learnt  that  the  decisions  of  the  last  diet  n,n<-<-ni- 
ing  our  holy  Christian  faith  are  to  be  repealed,  and  that 
I -ru|»o8ed  to  substitute  for  them  certain  restrictive  and  onerous 

lutions. 

41  King  Ferdinand  and  the  other  imperial  commissaries,  by 
aflixing  their  seals  to  the  last  Recess  of  Spires,  had  promised, 
liowever,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  carry  out  sincerely 
and  inviolably  all  that  it  contained,  and  to  permit  nothing 
that  was  contrary  to  it.  In  like  manner,  also,  you  and  we 
electors,  princes,  prelates,  lords,  and  deputies  of  the  emj 
lx»nnd  ourselves  to  maintain  always  and  with  our  whole  might 
every  article  of  that  decree. 

"  We  cannot  therefore  consent  to  its  repeal: — 
"  Firstly,  because  we  believe  that  his  imperial  majesty  (as 
well  as  you  and  we),  is  called  to  maintain  firmly  what  has 
been  unanimously  and  solemnly  resolved. 

"  Secondly,  because  it  concerns  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
salvation  of  our  souls,  and  that  in  such  matters  we  ought  to 
have  regard,  above  all,  to  the  commandment  of  God,  who  is 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords;  each  of  us  rendering  him 
account  for  himself,  without  caring  the  least  in  the  world 
about  majority  or  minority.2 

"  We  form  no  judgment  on  that  which  concerns  you,  most 
dear  lords;  and  we  are  content  to  pray  God  daily  that  he  will 
bring  us  all  to  unity  of  faith,  in  truth,  charity,  and  holiness 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  throne  of  grace  and  our  only  medi- 
ator. 

"  But  in  what  concerns  ourselves,  adhesion  to  your  resolu- 

1  There  arc  two  copies  of  tin*  art:  «>in>  of  thf-m  is  l>ricf.  niul  tho  other,  which  ia 
longer,  was  tranxniitto<l  in  writing  to  the  ini]H-rial  ommiivwrioH.  It  i>  tV..m  tin* 
latter  we  t-xtrart  tin-  |ia--a^«-*  in  tin-  t.-\t.  'I'll. -y  will  hoth  he  found  in  Jung- 
H«-\  tra.1,'0.  |>.  !l|-|n\  .  52. 

•  Kill  jegliclier  fur  «ich  collr-t  v.r  (ioti  stclu-n.     (.lung  Itoytrage,  j>.  00.) 
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tion  (and  let  every  honest  man  bo  ju<lgo!)  would  bo  acting 
against  our  conscience,  condemning  a  doctrine  that  we  main- 
tain to  be  Christian,  and  pronouncing  that  it  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished in  our  states,  if  we  could  do  so  without  trouble. 

"  This  would  be  to  deny  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  reject  his 
holy  Word,  and  thus  give  him  just  reason  to  deny  us  in  turn 
before  his  Father,  as  he  has  threatened. 

"  What !  we  ratify  this  edict !  We  assert  that  when  Al- 
mighty God  calls  a  man  to  His  knowledge,  this  man  cannot 
however  receive  the  knowledge  of  God !  Oh !  of  what  deadly 
backslidings  should  wo  not  thus  become  the  accomplices,  not 
only  among  our  own  subjects,  but  also  among  yours ! 

"  For  this  reason  we  reject  the  yoke  that  is  imposed  on  us. 
And  although  it  is  universally  known  that  in  our  states  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  is  becomingly  admin- 
istered, we  cannot  adhere  to  what  the  edict  proposes  against  the 
sacramentarians,  seeing  that  the  imperial  edict  did  not  speak 
of  them,  that  they  have  not  been  heard,  and  that  we  cannot 
resolve  upon  such  important  points  before  the  next  council. 

"  Moreover" — and  this  is  the  essential  part  of  the  protest — 
"the  new  edict  declaring  the  ministers  shall  preach  the  Gospel, 
explaining  it  according  to  the  writings  accepted  by  the  holy 
Christian  Church;  we  think  that,  for  this  regulation  to  have 
any  value,  we  should  first  agree  on  what  is  meant  by  the  true 
and  holy  Church.  Now,  seeing  that  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinion  in  this  respect ;  that  there  is  no  sure  doctrine  but 
such  as  is  conformable  to  the  Word  of  God;  that  the  Lord 
forbids  the  teaching  of  any  other  doctrine;  that  each  text  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ought  to  be  explained  by  other  and  clearer 
texts;  that  this  holy  book  is  in  all  things  necessary  for  the 
Christian,  easy  of  understanding,  and  calculated  to  scatter  the 
darkness:  we  are  resolved,  with  the  grace  of  God,  to  maintain 
the  pure  and  exclusive  preaching  of  his  only  Word,  such  as  it 
is  contained  in  the  biblical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, without  adding  anything  thereto  that  may  be  contrary 
to  it.1  This  Word  is  the  only  truth ;  it  is  the  sure  rule  of  all 

1  Allcin  Gottes  Wort,  lautcr  und  rein,  und  nichU  das  dawicdcr  Ut.      (Jung 
Beytrage,  p.  101.) 
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doctrine  and  of  all  litV.  :in>l  <-an  m-ver  fail  or  deceive  us.     Ho 
\\  he  i  builds  on  this  foundation  shall  stand  against  all  the  \>«--- 
of  lu-11,  whilst  all  the  liuinaii  vanities  that  are  set  up  against 
it  shall  fall  b»-f"iv  thr  fa«v  <•!'  <Jod. 

"For  these  reasons,  most  dear  lords,  uncles,  cousins,  ami 
friends,  we  earnestly  entreat  you  to  weigh  can  -fully  our  ^•• 
anrcs  and  our  motives.  If  you  do  not  yield  to  our  request,  wo 
PROTEST  by  these  presents,  before  God,  our  only  Creator, 
Preserver,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour,  and  who  will  one  day  be  our 
judge,  as  well  as  before  all  men  and  all  creatures,  that  we,  for 
us  and  for  our  people,  neither  consent  nor  adhere  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  to  the  proposed  decree,  in  any  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  God,  to  his  holy  Word,  to  our  right  conscience,  to 
the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  to  the  last  decree  of  Spires. 

"At  the  same  time  we  are  in  expectation  that  his  imperial 
majesty  will  behave  towards  us  like  a  Christian  prince  who 
loves  God  above  all  things ;  and  we  declare  ourselves  ready  to 
pay  unto  him,  as  well  as  unto  you,  gracious  lords,  all  the 
affection  and  obedience  that  are  our  just  and  legitimate  duty." 

Thus,  in  presence  of  the  diet,  spoke  out  those  courageous 
men  whom  Christendom  will  henceforward  denominate  THE 
PROTESTANTS. 

They  had  barely  finished  when  they  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  quitting  Spires  on  the  morrow.1 

This  protest  and  declaration  produced  a  deep  impression. 
The  diet  was  rudely  interrupted  and  broken  into  two  hostile 
parties, — thus  preluding  war.  The  majority  became  the  prey 
of  the  liveliest  fears.  As  for  the  Protestants,  relying, 
humano,  upon  the  edict  of  Spires,  and,  jure  divino,  upon  the 
Bible,  they  were  full  of  courage  and  firmness. 

The  principles  contained  in  this  celebrated  protest  of  the 
19th  April,  1 529,  constitute  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism. 
JS'ow  this  protest  opposes  two  abuses  of  man  in  matters  of 
faith:  the  first  is  the  intrusion  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the 
second  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  Church.  Instead  of 
these  abuses,  Protestantism  sets  the  power  of  conscience  above 

1  A  No  m  vcrrittvn  Urlaub  gcnomiucn.     (-Tung  I  ley  t  rage,  p.  52.) 
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the  magistrate;  and  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  above  I 
the  visiblo  Church.1  In  the  first  place,  it  rejects  the  civil 
power  in  divine  things,  and  says  with  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles: We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  In  presence  of  the 
crown  of  Charles  V.,  it  uplifts  the  crown  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  it  goes  farther:  it  lays  down  the  principle,  that  all  human 
teaching  should  be  subordinate  to  the  oracles  of  God.  Even 
the  primitive  Church,  by  recognising  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles, had  performed  an  act  of  submission  to  this  supreme 
authority,  and  not  an  act  of  authority,  as  Rome  maintains; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  charged  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  had  terminated  only  in  slavishly  subject- 
ing man  to  man  in  what  should  be  the  most  unfettered — con- 
science and  faith.  In  this  celebrated  act  of  Spires  no  doctor 
appears,  and  the  Word  of  God  reigns  alone.  Never  has  man 
exalted  himself  like  the  pope ;  never  have  men  kept  in  the 
background  like  the  reformers. 

A  Romish  historian  maintains  that  the  word  Protestant  sig- 
nifies enemy  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  pope?  If  he  means  that 
Protestantism,  in  matters  of  faith,  rejects  the  intervention 

1  Here  there  is  an  antithesis  between  "power  of  conscience,"  and  "authority; 
of  the  Word  of  God,"  which  is  certainly  obscure.  Protestantism  never  can  set 
up  above  the  magistrate  the  mere  power  of  conscience  ;  else  it  must  blame  the 
magistrate  for  punishing  all  those  crimes  to  which  men  have  been  impelled  by 
mi-guided  consciences,  such  as  the  assassinations  of  the  duke  of  Guise  by  Poltrot, 
of  William  of  Orange,  Henry  IV.  and  others,  and  such  conspiracies  as  the 
Gunpowder  plot.  Conscience,  therefore,  both  in  magistrate  and  subject,  must 
have  something  more  than  power,  it  must  have  a  rule  and  a  sanction.  This  was 
felt  and  understood  by  the  ancient  heathen  states  when  they  sought,  as  in  the 
twelve  tables  at  Rome,  to  express  certainly  general  rules  of  duty  for  magistrate 
and  people,  and  to  give  them  the  highest,  that  is,  the  religious  sanction,  implied 
in  the  words  fas  and  nefag.  Those  rules  were  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature — 
now  superseded  by  divine  revelation.  That  then  is  now  the  rule  of  conscience  for 
in:ii:i>u:iti'  and  people,  and  it  is  the  common  interest  of  both,  as  well  as  tlu-ir 
common  duty,  that  both  should  universally  know  this  rule  and  feel  the  force  of 
the  sanction  derived  from  its  divine  authority.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  scrip- 
tural education.  Thus  only  can  that  harmony  between  the  action  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  conscientious  actions  of  the  subject,  be  established,  towards  which 
it  is  the  common  duty  and  interest  of  both  to  tend.  In  reality,  therefore,  true 
-tantismsets  up  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  above  both  the  magistrate 
and  the  visible  Church,  and  by  doing  so,  procures  for  all  that  mutual  respect  and 
forbearance  in  the  case  of  conscientious  differences  which  the  dim  light  of  nature 
iu-\i-r  clearly  inculcated  and  which  modern  infidelity,  under  the  guise  of  police 
regulations,  i-  |M-r|>ruiully  infringing.  So  true  is  it,  as  the  author  says  a  few  linos 
farther  on,  that  in  this  celebrated  act  of  Spires  "  the  Word  of  God  reigiu  alone* 

1>.  D.  8. 

•  Pel-duelled  in  Pumilicim  ac  Cicsarcui.     (Pull.iviciiii,  C.  T.  I.  p.  217.) 
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both  of  tho  empire  and  of  the  papacy,  it  is  well.  "Hut  even 
thi<  explanation  does  not  exhaust  the  signification  "f  tin-  \\m-d, 
for  Protestantism  throw  oft'  man's  authority  solely  to  place 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  throne  of  tho  Church,  and  his  word  in 
the  pulpit.  There  has  never  heen  anything  more  positive. 
and  at  tho  same  time  more  aggressive,  than  the  portion  of 
tho  Protestants  at  Spires.  By  maintaining  that  their  faith 
alone  is  capable  of  saving  the  world,  they  defended  \vitli 
intrepid  courage  the  rights  of  Christian  proselvtism.  Wo 
cannot  abandon  this  proselytism  without  deserting  tho  Pro- 
testant principle. 

The  Protestants  of  Spires  were  not  content  to  exalt  tho 
truth;  they  defended  charity.  Faber  and  the  other  papal 
partisans  had  endeavoured  to  separate  the  princes,  who  in 
general  walked  with  Luther,  from  the  cities  that  ranged  them- 
selves rather  on  the  side  of  Zwingli.  QEcolampadius  had 
immediately  written  to  Molanchthon,  and  enlightened  him  on 
the  doctrines  of  tho  Zurich  reformer.  He  had  indignantly 
rejected  the  idea  that  Christ  was  banished  into  a  corner  of 
heaven,  and  had  energetically  declared  that,  according  to  the 
Swiss  Christians,  Christ  was  in  every  place  upholding  all 
things  by  the  Word  of  his  power.1  "  With  the  visible  sym- 
bols," ho  added,  "  we  give  and  we  receive  the  invisible  grace, 
like  all  tho  faithful."' 

These  declarations  were  not  useless.  There  were  at  Spires 
two  men  who  from  different  motives  opposed  the  efforts  of 
Faber,  and  seconded  those  of  (Ecolampadius.  The  landgrave. 
ever  revolving  projects  of  alliance  in  his  mind,  felt  clearly  that 
if  tho  Christians  of  Saxony  and  of  Hesse  allowed  the  condem- 
nation of  tho  churches  of  Switzerland  and  of  Upper  Germany, 
they  would  by  that  very  means  deprive  themselves  of  powerful 
auxiliaries.3  Melanchthon,  who  unlike  the  landgrave  was  far 
from  desiring  a  diplomatic  alliance,  lest  it  should  hasten  on  a 
war.  defended  the  great  principles  of  justice,  and  exrhiimed: 
"  To  what  just  reproaches  should  we  not  bo  exp<  >  we 

1  Ubiquc  ut  ct  portot  omnia  vcrlw  virtuti*  MMT.     (Hospin.  Hist.  Sacr.  ii. 
'-'  X«(4»  y*{  rwt  ««f«r«  pira  r«r  rt/fiCt*.**  i(*rtn.      (lliiil.) 
3  Ouini  Htutlio  laburnlut  ut  ill...  n  .  ii    I  _',  j 
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to  recognise  in  our  adversaries  the  right  of  condemning  a  doc- 
trine without  having  heard  those  who  defend  it !"  The  union 
of  all  evangelical  Christians  is  therefore  a  principle  of  primi- 
tive Protestantism. 

As  Ferdinand  had  not  heard  the  protest  of  the  19th  April, 
a  deputation  of  the  evangelical  states  went  the  next  day  to 
present  it  to  him.  The  brother  of  Charles  V.  received  it  at 
first,  but  immediately  after  desired  to  return  it.  Then  was 
witnessed  a  strange  scene — the  king  refusing  to  keep  the  pro- 
test, and  the  deputies  to  take  it  back.  At  last  the  latter,  out 
of  respect,  received  it  from  Ferdinand's  hands;  but  they  laid 
it  boldly  upon  a  table,  and  directly  quitted  the  hall. 

The  king  and  the  imperial  commissaries  remained  in  pre- 
sence of  this  formidable  writing.  It  was  there — before  their 
eyes — a  significant  monument  of  the  courage  and  faith  of  the 
Protestants.  Irritated  against  this  silent  but  mighty  witness, 
which  accused  his  tyranny,  and  left  him  the  responsibility  of 
all  the  evils  that  were  about  to  burst  upon  the  empire,  the 
brother  of  Charles  V.  called  some  of  his  councillors,  and 
ordered  them  instantly  to  carry  the  important  document  back 
to  the  Protestants. 

All  this  was  unavailing;  the  protest  had  been  registered  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  and  nothing  could  erase  it.  Liberty 
of  thought  and  of  conscience  had  been  conquered  for  ages  to 
come.1  Thus  all  evangelical  Germany,  foreseeing  these  things, 
was  moved  at  this  courageous  act,  and  adopted  it  as  the  ex- 
pression of  its  will  and  of  its  faith.  Men  in  every  quarter 
beheld  in  it  not  a  mere  political  event,  but  a  Christian  action, 
and  the  youthful  electoral  prince,  John  Frederick,  in  this  re- 
spect the  organ  of  his  age,  cried  to  the  Protestants  of  Spires : 
"  May  the  Almighty,  who  has  given  you  grace  to  confess  ener- 
getically, freely,  and  fearlessly,  preserve  you  in  that  Christian 
firmness  until  the  day  of  eternity!"5 

While  the  Christians  were  filled  with  joy,  their  enemies 


1  This  is  rather  an  unguarded  expression — perfectly  safe  if  un< 
i'  what  tlic  author  ha*  been  urging  a«  to  the  sole  authority 


understood  in  the 
of  the  Word  of 

I.  lx.it  l>y  ii-i-if  capable  of  being  appealed  to  by  free-thinkers,  an  sanctioning  an 
unlimited  claim  to  think  and  feel  as  a  man  chooses. — D.  D.  n. 

-  In  eo  mansuros  ease,  nee  passuros  ut  ulla  homiuum  machinatione  ab  ea  scn- 
(•  -utiii  ilivcllerentur.     (Seckend.  ii.  121.) 

111.  1 
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were  frightened  at  tln-ir  «'\vn  work.  Tho  very  day  <>n  \\hi.-li 
iiuand  had  declined  to  receive  the  protest  (Tar-day  :!mli 
April),  at  one  in  tin- aftrrnoou,  Henry  of  Brunswick  ai.d  IMiilij) 
nf  Baden  presented  themselves  as  mediators,  announcing,  ln>\v- 
ever,  that  they  were  acting  solely  of  their  own  authority.  They 
proposed  that  there  should  be  no  more  mention  of  the  dt-i -n ••• 
of  Worms,  and  that  the  first  decree  of  Spires  should  bo  main- 
tained. Imt  with  a  few  modifications;  that  the  two  parties,  while 
remaining  free  until  the  next  council,  should  oppose  every  new 
sect,  and  tolerate  no  doctrine  contrary  to  the  sacrament  of  tin 
Lord's  body.1 

On  Wednesday,  21st  April,  the  evangelical  states  did  nut 
appear  adverse  to  these  propositions;  and  even  those  who  had 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli  declared  boldly  that  such  a 
proposal  would  not  compromise  their  existence.  "Only  let  us 
call  to  mind,"  said  they,  "that  in  such  difficult  matters  we 
must  act,  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  sure  Word  of  God.2 
For,  as  Saint  Paul  says:  What  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  If  there- 
fore we  constrain  Christians  to  do  what  they  believe  unjust, 
instead  of  leading  them  by  God's  Word  to  acknowledge  what 
is  good,  wo  force  them  to  sin  and  incur  a  terrible  responsi- 
bility." 

The  fanatics  of  the  Roman  party  trembled  as  they  saw  the 
victory  nearly  escaping  from  them;  they  rejected  all  compro- 
mise, and  desired  purely  and  simply  the  re-establishment  of 
the  papacy.  Their  zeal  overcame  everything,  and  the  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off'. 

On  Thursday,  22d  April,  the  diet  re-assembled  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  the  Recess  was  read  precisely  as  it  had  been 
previously  drawn  up,  without  even  mentioning  the  attempt  at 
conciliation  which  had  just  failed. 

Faber  triumphed.     Proud  of  having  the  ear  of  kings,  he 
tossed  himself  furiously  about,  and,  to  look  at  him,  one  would 
have  said  (according  to  an  eye-witness)  that  he  was  a  Cy 
forging  in  his  cavern  the  monstrous  chains  \\ith  which  he  was 

•  •'u-li  Artiki-1.     Mini;:  H«-yli-.-i 

2  In  dicacn  Srliwi-ivii  S;u  -lii-n.  nil  -lit*  mil  In-wall  nooli  Srhwonll,  sondorn  mil 
'•"iu-8  gewiaaem  Wort.  (ll>i<l.  \>.  •'>'•*.)  Tliw  document  is  from  the  pen 
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about  to  bind  the  Reformation  and  tho  reformers.1  The  papist 
princes,  curried  away  by  the  tumult,  gave  tho  spur,  says 
Mrlunchthon,  and  flung  themselves  headlong  into  a  path  filled 
with  dangers.2  Nothing  was  left  for  the  evangelical  Chris- 
tians but  to  fall  on  their  knees  and  cry  to  the  Lord.  "  All 
that  remains  for  us  to  do,"  repeated  Melanchthon,  "  is  to  call 
upon  the  Son  of  God."3 

The  last  sitting  of  the  diet  took  place  on  the  24th  April. 
The  princes  renewed  their  protest,  in  which  fourteen  free  and 
imperial  cities  joined;  and  they  next  thought  of  giving  their 
appeal  a  legal  form.4 

On  Sunday,  25th  April,  two  notaries,  Leonard  Stetner  of 
Freysingen  and  Pangracc  Saltzmann  of  Bamberg,  were  seated 
before  a  small  table  in  a  narrow  chamber  on  the  ground-floor 
of  a  house  situated  in  St.  John's  Lane,  near  the  church  of  the 
same  name  in  Spires,  and  around  them  were  the  chancellors  of 
the  princes  and  of  the  evangelical  cities,  with  several  witnesses.5 

This  little  house  belonged  to  an  humble  pastor,  Peter 
Muterstatt,  deacon  of  St.  John's,  who,  taking  the  place  of  the 
elector  or  of  the  landgrave,  had  offered  a  domicile  for  the  im- 
portant act  that  was  preparing.  His  name,  shall  in  consequence 
be  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  document  having  been 
definitively  drawn  up,  one  of  the  notaries  began  reading  it. 
"Since  there  is  a  natural  communion  between  all  men,"  said 
the  Protestants,  "and  since  even  persons  condemned  to  death 
are  permitted  to  unite  and  appeal  against  their  condemnation ; 

1  Cyclops  ille  nunc  feroccm  se  facit.     (Corp.  Rcf.  i.  1062.) 

3  Ut  ingrediantur  lubricum  isti  iter,  impingendo  stimulis  calces.     (Ibid.) 

3  De  quo  reliquum  cat  ut  invocernus  Filium  Dei.     ( Ibid. ) 

*  The  courage  that  dictated  the  Protest,  and  that  nerved  the  Protestants  to 
abide  by  it  without  flinching,  cannot  be  duly  estimated  without  steadily  contem- 
plating the  BLOODT  character  of  those  whose  authority  they  had  dared  to  impugn. 
Luther's  testimony  to  that  character  is  impressive:  "  Were  there  no  other  reason," 
says  he,  "  for  leaving  the  Church  of  Home,  this  alone  would  suffice;  they  shed 
innocent  blood,  contrary  not  only  to  the  divine,  but  even  to  the  pontifical,  law 
itself.     They  have  no  statute  which  makes  it  death  to  communicate  in  both  kinds, 
yet  they  burn  laymen  who  do  so.     They  also  burn  their  priests  for  marrying, 
when  the  penalty  of  their  law  is  only  degradation.     I  say  then:  THEY  ARK  MKN  or 
BLOOD;  and  were  I  at  present  a  member  of  their  communion,  their  savage  barbarity 
would  induce  me  to  leave  them  for  ever,  even  though  I  had  no  other  fault  to  find 
with  them."     See  Com.  dc  Luth.  ii.  xl.  10,  quoted  by  Milner,  vol.  v.  p.  502. — 

D.  D.  S. 

*  Untem  in  einera  Kleinen  Stublein.     (Jung  Beytrage,  p.  78.)     Instnunentuiu 
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li"\v  much  nioiv  an-  \\e.  whci  are  members  of  the  same  spiritual 
body.  the  Cliuivh  of  the  Son  of  (iod,  children  of  the  .same 
Heavenly  Father,  and  consequently  brothers  in  the  Spirit,1 
authori/ed  to  unite  \\hen  our  salvation  and  eternal  condemna- 
tion are  concerned." 

After  reviewing  all  that  had  passed  in  the  diet,  and  after 
intercalating  in  their  appeal  the  principal  documents  that  had 
reference  to  it,  the  Prote-tants  ended   by  saying:  "  N\  •   there- 
fore appeal  for  ourselves,  for  our  subjects,  and  for  all  who  reeci  \  e 
or  who  shall  hereafter  receive  the  Word  of  God,  from  all  ]  • 
present,  or  future  vexatious  measures,  to  his  imperial  maj 
and  to  a  free  and  universal  assembly  of  holy   Christendom."1 
This  document  filled  twelve  sheets  of  parchment;  the  signat 
and  seals  were  affixed  to  the  thirteenth. 

Thus  in  the  obscure  dwelling  of  the  chaplain  of  St.  John's 
was  made  the  first  confession  of  the  true  Christian  union.  In 
presence  of  the  wholly  mechanical  unity  of  the  pope,  these  con- 
fessors of  Jesus  raised  the  banner  of  the  living  unity  of  Christ; 
and,  as  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  if  there  were  many  syna- 
gogues in  Israel,  there  was  at  least  but  one  temple.  The 
Christians  of  Electoral  Saxony,  of  Luneburg,  of  Anhalt,  of 
Hesse  and  the  Margravate,  of  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  I"  1m. 
Constance,  Lindau,  Meramingen,  Kempten,  Nordlingen.  lleil- 
bronn,  Reutlingen,  Isny,  Saiiit  Gall,  Weisseiiburg,  and 
Windsheim,  took  each  other's  hands  on  the  25th  April,  near 
the  church  of  St.  John,  in  the  face  of  threatening  persecutions. 
Among  them  might  be  found  those  who,  like  Zwingli,  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  entirely  spiritual  presence  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  those  who,  with  Luther,  admitted  hi.s 
corporeal  presence.  There  existed  not  at  that  time  in  tin- 
evangelical  body  any  sects,  hatred,  or  schism;  Christian  unity 
was  a  reality.  That  upper  chamber  in  which,  during  the  early 
days  of  Christianity,  the  apostles  with  the  wom.-n  and  the 
brethren  "continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion,"2 and  that  lower  chamber  where,  in  tin;  first  days  of  the 

1  Membra  uniti*  corporis  spiritual!*  Jcsu  Christ!  ct  fllii  uuius  patris  ca-lcstis, 
uleoqua  fratre*  Mpiritualua.     (Seckcml.  ii.  130.) 

2  Acts  i.  14. 


THE  PROTESTANTS  LEAVE  SPIRES.  (i!) 

lit  'formation,  the  renewed  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  present  i-d 
themselves  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  to  the  world  and  to 
the  scaffold,  as  forming  but  one  body,  are  the  two  cradles  of 
the  Church;  and  it  is  in  this  its  hour  of  weakness  and  humili- 
ation that  it  shines  forth  with  the  brightest  glory. 

After  this  appeal  each  one  returned  in  silence  to  his  dwelling. 
Several  tokens  excited  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestants. 
A  short  time  previously  Melanchthon  hastily  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  Spires  toward  the  Rhine  his  friend  Simon 
Grynseus,  pressing  him  to  cross  the  river.  The  latter  was  as- 
tonished at  such  precipitation.1  "  An  old  man  of  grave  and 
solemn  air,  but  who  is  unknown  to  me,"  said  Melanchthon, 
"appeared  before  me  and  said:  In  a  minute  officers  of  justice 
will  be  sent  by  Ferdinand  to  arrest  Grynzsus."  As  lie  was 
intimate  with  Faber,  and  had  been  scandalized  at  one  of  his 
sermons,  Grynseus  went  to  him,  and  begged  him  no  longer  to 
make  war  against  the  truth.  Faber  dissembled  his  anger,  but 
immediately  after  repaired  to  the  king,  from  whom  he  had 
obtained  an  order  against  the  importunate  professor  of  Heidel- 
berg.2 Melanchthon  doubted  not  that  God  had  saved  his 
friend  by  sending  one  of  His  holy  angels  to  forewarn  him. 
Motionless  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  waited  until  the 
waters  of  that  stream  had  rescued  Grynseus  from  his  persecu- 
tors. "At  last,"  cried  Melanchthon,  as  he  saw  him  on  the 
opposite  side,  "at  last  he  is  torn  from  the  cruel  jaws  of  those 
who  thirst  for  innocent  blood." 3  When  he  returned  to  his 
house,  Melanchthon  was  informed  that  officers  in  search  of 
Grynaeus  had  ransacked  it  from  top  to  bottom.4 

There  was  nothing  to  detain  the  Protestants  longer  in  Spires, 
and  accordingly,  on  the  morning  after  their  appeal  (Monday, 
26th  April),  the  elector,  the  landgrave,  and  the  dukes  of  Lune- 
burg,  quitted  the  city,  reached  Worms,  and  then  returned  by 
Hesse  into  their  own  states.  The  appeal  of  Spires  was  pub- 

1  Miranti  qua;  cssct  tantje  festinationis  causa.     (Camerarius  Vita  Mel.  p.  113.) 

2  Faber  qui  valde offenderetur  orationc  tali,  dissimulate  tamen  omnia.     (Ibid.) 
8  Erqitus  quasi  e  faucibus  eorum  qui  sitiunt  sanguiueiu  iuiioccutiuiu.     (Mel. 

ad  Camer.  23d  April,  Corp.  Rof.  i.  10G2.) 

*  A  ill  u  it  armata  qwcdaiu  mail  us  ad  comprehcndcndum  Grviueum  nilssa.  (Ca- 
mer. Vit.  Mel.  p.  113.) 
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li>hed  by  tho  landgrave  on  tin-  ">th.  and  l>y  tin-  dirt  or  on  the 
l::i!i  of  May. 

Molanolithoii  had  returned  to  Wittenberg  on  the  6th  of 
May.  p« -r-uaded  (hat  tho  two  parties  were  about  to  draw  the 
sword.  His  friends  were  alarmed  at  seeing  him  agitate, 1. 
exhausted,  and  like  one  dead.1  "It  is  a  great  event  that  has 
just  taken  place  at  Spires,"  said  he;  "an  event  prognant  with 
dangers,  not  only  to  tho  empire,  but  to  religion  itself.2  All 
the  pains  of  hell  oppress  me."3 

It  was  Melanchthon's  greatest  affliction,  that  these  evils 
were  attributed  to  him,  as  indeed  he  ascribed  them  himself. 
"One  single  thing  has  injured  us,"  said  he;  "our  not  having  ap- 
proved, as  was  required  of  us,  the  edict  against  the  Zwinglians." 
Luther  did  not  take  this  gloomy  view  of  affairs;  but  ho  was  far 
from  comprehending  the  force  of  the  protest.  "  The  diet,"  said  lie. 
"has  come  to  an  end  almost  without  results,  except  that  those  who 
scourge  Jesus  Christ  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  their  fury."4 

Posterity  has  not  ratified  this  decision,  and,  on  the  contrary. 
dating  from  this  epoch  the  definitive  formation  of  Protestant- 
ism, it  has  hailed  in  the  protest  of  Spires  one  of  the  greatest 
movements  recorded  in  history. 

Let  us  see  to  whom  the  chief  glory  of  this  act  belongs.  The  part 
taken  by  the  princes,  and  especially  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
in  tho  German  Reformation,  must  strike  every  impartial 
observer.  These  are  tho  true  reformers — the  true  martyrs. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  had  inspired 
them  with  the  courage  of  the  ancient  confessors  of  tho 
Church;  and  the  God  of  election  was  glorified  in  them.  Some- 
what later,  perhaps,  this  great  part  played  by  the  princes  may 
have  produced  deplorable  consequences:  there  is  no  grace  of 
God  that  man  cannot  pervert.  But  nothing  should  prevent  us 
from  rendering  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  from  adoring 
the  work  of  the  eternal  Spirit  in  these  eminent  men  who,  under 
God,  were  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  liberators  of  Christendom. 

1  It»  fuit  pcrturbatua  ut  primi*  <ii.Su.  p-'iiocxtinctussit.     (Corp.  1M"  i   1m; 7  , 
1  Non  cniin  tantuni  im|HTiiini,  wd  n-li^in  rtiam  |M-riclitantur.     (Ilml.) 
Omne*  dolorefl  infrrtii  npprrHwrant  mo.     (Il-i'l.  KirtT,  1009.) 
< 'liri>to-injwtij(wi  ct  I'vsoho  tyranni  niuni  furon-ni  non   |K>tucrunt  cxplriv. 
(L.  Epp.  Lino,  Gth  May,  152D.) 
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The  Reformation  had  taken  a  bodily  form.  It  was  Luther 
alono  who  had  said  No  at  the  diet  of  Worms:  but  churches 
and  ministers,  princes  and  people,  said  No  at  the  diet  of 
Spires. 

In  no  country  had  superstition,  scholasticism,  hierarchy,  and 
popery,  been  so  powerful  as  among  the  Germanic  nations. 
These  simple  and  candid  people  had  humbly  bent  their  neck  to 
the  yoke  that  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  But  there 
was  in  them  a  depth,  a  life,  a  need  of  interior  liberty,  which, 
sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God,  might  render  them  the  most 
energetic  organs  of  Christian  truth.1  It  was  from  them  that 
was  destined  to  emanate  the  reaction  against  that  material, 
external,  and  legal  system,  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
Christianity;  it  was  they  who  were  called  to  shatter  in  pieces 
the  skeleton  which  had  been  substituted  for  the  spirit  and  the 
life,  and  restore  to  the  heart  of  Christendom,  ossified  by  the 
hierarchy,  the  generous  beatings  of  which  it  had  been  deprived 
for  so  many  ages.  The  universal  Church  will  never  forget  the 
debt  it  owes  to  the  princes  of  Spires  and  to  Luther. 

1  In  this  respect  Germany  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  Italy.  "  On  both 
sides  of  the  Alps,"  says  Ranke,  "did  the  development  of  the  human  mind  in  that 
age  result  in  opposition  to  the  Church.  On  the  one  side  this  opposition  was 
associated  with  science  and  literature ;  on  the  other  it  sprang  from  metaphysical 
studies  and  a  more  profound  theology.  There  it  was  negative  and  Infidel ;  here  it 
was  positive  and  believing.  There  it  utterly  abandoned  the  foundation  of  the 
Church ;  here  it  restored  that  foundation  to  its  original  state.  There  it  was 
scoffing  and  satirical,  and  submitted  to  authority ;  here  it  was  serious  and  vehe- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  make  the  boldest  assault  on  the  Romish  Church  that  it 
had  ever  sustained."  Ranke's  Popes  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  centuries, 
Glasgow  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  It  supplies  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  in 
history  to  mark  how,  in  Italy,  infidelity  conformed  to  the  external  worship  of  th« 
church  of  Rome,  and  was  tolerated  ;  while  the  scriptural  faith  of  Germany  could 
not  conform  to  the  worship  of  an  apostate  church,  and  was  therefore  marked  out 
•for  destruction.  In  the  same  manner,  at  the  present  day,  we  see  the  papal  and 
the  infidel  host*  united  in  opposition  to  uncompromising  evangeliciam,  however 
tolerant  and  peaceable. — D.  D.  s. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

necessary  to  Reform — Luther's  doctrine  on  tho  Lord's  Supper — A  Lutheran 
Warning — Proposed  Conference  at  Marburg — Mclanchthon  and  Zwingli — 
Zwingli  leaves  Zurich — Humours  in  Zurich — The  Reformers  at  Marl)iirg — 
Carlstadt's  Petition — Pivliminary  I>:  Holy  Ghost — Original  Sin — 

Baptism — Luther,  Melanehthon,  and  Zwingli — Opening  of  tin-  Conference— 
The  Prayer  of  the  Church — Hoc  est  Corpus  Meum — Syllogism  of  (Ecolam- 
padiua — the  Flesh  profiteth  nothing — Lambert  convinced — Luther's  Old  E 
— Agitation  in  the  Conference — Arrival  of  new  Deputies — (  heist's  Humanity 
finite — Mathematics  and  Popery — Testimony  of  the  Fathers — Testimony  of 
Augustine — Argument  of  the  Velvet  Cover — End  of  the  Conference- 
Landgrave  mediates — Necessity  of  Union — Luther  rejects  Zwingli's  Hand — 
Sectarian  Spirit  of  the  Germans — Bucer's  Dilemma — Christian  Charity  pre- 
vails— Luther's  Report — Unity  of  Doctrine— Unity  in  Diversity — Signatures 
— Two  Extremes — Three  Views — Germ  of  Popery —  Departure —  Luther's 
I  'ejection — Turks  before  Vienna — Luther's  Battle-sermon  and  Agony — Luther's 
Firmness — Victory — Exasperation  of  the  Papists — Threatening  Prospects. 

THE  protest  of  Spires  had  still  further  increased  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  papal  adherents ;  and  Charles  V.,  according  to  the 
oath  he  had  made  at  Barcelona,  set  about  preparing  "  a  suit- 
able antidote  for  the  pestilential  disease  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  attacked,  and  to  avenge  in  a  striking  manner  tho 
insult  offered  to  Jesus  Christ."1  The  pope,  on  his  part, 
endeavoured  to  combine  all  the  other  princes  of  Christendom 
in  this  crusade;  and  the  peace  of  Cambray,  concluded  on  the 
5th  August,  tended  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  cruel  designs. 
It  left  tho  emperor's  hands  free  against  the  heretics.  Att-r 
having  entered  their  protest  at  Spires,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
evangelicals  to  think  of  maintaining  it.2 

1  niataraquo  Christo  injuriam  pro  viribus  ulciscentur.  (Dumont,  Corp.  Univ. 
Diplomatique,  iv.  1,  5.) 

*  Dr.  Robcrtaon,  in  his  account  of  the  treaties  concluded  by  Charles  V.,  with 
tin-  1'opo  at  Barcelona,  and  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  at  Cambray,  &av«  nothing 
of  the  above  important  engagement  made  against  the  Reformation.  But  what  he 
does  state  respecting  those  two  treaties,  sufficiently  proves  what  a  formidable 
avenger  he  must  have  np|H-aro<l.  From  Clement  he  had  m-eived  the  investiture 
of  Naples,  with  the  simple  n-ddendo  of  a  white  palfrey  in  token  of  vassalage,  the. 
absolution  of  all  concerned  in  tho  sa<-k  of  Rome,  and  pi-niii  —  i'-n  t»  himself  and  big 
brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout 
their  dominion*  ;  Tram-is,  l.y  the  other  treaty,  had  engaged  to  pay  two  millions 
of  crowns  for  the  random  of  his  sons,  and  In-fore  they  were  set  at  liln-rty,  to  restore 
such  towns  as  he  still  held  in  the  Mil. n. ••-.•;  t<>  r.  .i-n  hi-  pretensions  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  Flanders  and  of  Artoi.i,  and  to  renoum -c  all  claim  to  Naples,  Milan, 
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The  Protestant  states  that  had  already  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  evangelical  alliance  at  Spires,  had  agreed  to  send  depu- 
ties to  llothach ;  but  the  elector,  staggered  by  the  representa- 
tions of  Luther,  who  was  continually  repeating  to  him,  "  In 
returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quietness  and  in  con- 
fidence shall  be  your  strength," l  ordered  his  deputies  to  listen 
to  the  propositions  of  his  allies,  but  to  decide  upon  nothing. 
They  adjourned  to  a  new  conference,  which  never  took  place. 
Luther  triumphed;  for  human  alliances  failed.  "Christ  the 
Lord  will  know  how  to  deliver  us  without  the  landgrave,  and 
even  against  the  landgrave,1'  said  he  to  his  friends.2 

Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  vexed  at  Luther's  obstinacy,  was 
convinced  that  it  arose  from  a  dispute  about  words.  "  They 
will  hear  no  mention  of  alliances  because  of  the  Zwinglians," 
said  he;  "well  then,  let  us  put  an  end  to  the  contradictions 
that  separate  them  from  Luther." 

The  union  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  Word  of  God  seemed 
in  fact  a  necessary  condition  to  the  success  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. How  could  the  Protestants  resist  the  power  of  Rome 
and  of  the  empire,  if  they  were  divided  ?  The  landgrave  no 
doubt  wished  to  unite  their  minds,  that  he  might  afterwards 
be  able  to  unite  their  arms;  but  the  cause  of  Christ  was  not 
to  triumph  by  the  sword.  If  they  should  succeed  in  uniting 
their  hearts  and  prayers,  the  Reformation  would  then  find 
such  strength  in  the  faith  of  its  children,  that  Philip's  spear- 
men would  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Unfortunately  this  union  of  minds,  that  was  now  to  be 
sought  after  above  all  things,  was  a  very  difficult  task.  Luther 
in  1519  had  at  first  appeared  not  only  to  reform,  but  entirely 
renovate  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  Swiss  did 
somewhat  later.  "  I  go  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per," ho  had  said,  "  and  I  there  receive  a  sign  from  God  that 
Christ's  righteousness  and  passion  justify  me:  such  is  the  use 

Genoa,  and  all  places  beyond  the  Alps.  See  Reign  of  the  Erap.  Ch.  V.  Book  V. 
There  was  great  policy  in  Clement's  granting  the  royal  brothers  Charles  and 
Ferdinand  the  fourth  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  it  gave  them  a  tangible 
interest  in  opposing  the  Reformation. — D.  D.  s. 

1  Isaiah  xxx.  15.     (L.  Epp.  iii.  454.) 

JUn8er  II.  n  ClirUtus,  Ac.  (Ibid.)  This  confidence  of  Luther  shocks  ft 
LuiluT.au  historian— I'lank,  ii.  451. 

HI.  K 
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of  the  sacrament."1     This  discourse,  which  had  gone  thn'ii<_h 

several  impressions  in  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  had 

I'.uvd  men's  minds  for  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli. 

Luther,  astonished  at  the  reputation  he  had  is 

this  siil. -mn  declaration  in  1527:   "  I  protest  before  ('•<•<{  and 

before  the  whole  world  that  I  have  never  walked  with  the 

sacramentarians." 

Luther  in  fact  was  never  Zwinglian  as  regards  the  commu- 
nion. Far  from  that,  in  1519,  he  still  believed  in  transub- 
stantiation.  Why  then  should  he  speak  of  a  sign  ?  It  was 
for  this  reason.  While,  according  to  Zwin^li.  the  bread  and 
wine  are  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  according  to 
Luther,  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  signs 
of  God's  grace.  These  opinions  are  widely  different  from  one 
another. 

Erelong  this  disagreement  declared  itself.  In  1527  Zwingli 
in  his  Friendly  Exposition?  refuted  Luther's  opinion  \\h\\ 
mildness  and  respect.  Unluckily  the  pamphlet  of  the  Saxon 
reformer,  "against  the  enthusiasts,"  was  then  issuing  from 
the  press,  and  in  it  Luther  expressed  his  indignation  that  his 
adversaries  should  dare  to  speak  of  Christian  unity  and  peace. 
"  Well !"  exclaimed  he,  "  since  they  thus  insult  all  reason,  I 
will  give  them  a  Lutheran  warning.3  Cursed  be  this  concord  ! 
cursed  be  this  charity  !  down,  down,  with  it,  to  the  bottom- 
less pit  of  hell !  If  I  should  murder  your  father,  your  mother, 
your  wife,  your  child,  and  then,  wishing  to  murder  you.  I 
should  say  to  you,  '  Let  us  be  at  peace,  my  dear  friend ! ' 
what  answer  would  you  make? — It  is  thus  that  the  enthu- 
siasts, who  murder  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord,  God  the  Father, 
and  Christendom  my  mother,  wish  to  murder  me  also;  :uul 
then  they  say,  Let  us  be  friends  ! " 

Zwingli  wrote  two  replies  "to  the  excellent  Martin  Luther," 
in  a  cold  tone  and  with  a  haughty  calmness  more  diflicult  to 
pardon  than  the  invectives  of  the  Saxon  doctor.     "  We  o 
to  esteem  you  a  vessel  of  honour,  and  we  do  so  with  joy,'* 

1  In  the  writing  entitled,  Dati  difteWorte  noch/ettc  Slthrn.     (L.  Opp.  xix.) 
3  Arnica  cxcgctit,  id  cat,  Expooitio  Kuchnristuo  ncgotii  ml  M    I. tit  In-rum,     i  /w. 
Opp.) 
3  Einc  Lutlicrischc  Warnung.     ( L.  Opp.  xix.  30 1 .)     Wider  die  Schwarmgeister. 
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he,  "  notwithstanding  your  faults."  Pamphlet  followed  pam- 
phlet, Luther  always  writing  with  the  same  impetuosity,  and 
Zwingli  with  unalterable  coolness  and  irony. 

Such  were  the  doctors  whom  the  landgrave  undertook  to 
reconcile.  Already,  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet  of  Spires, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  who  was  afflicted  at  hearing  the  papists  con- 
tinually repeating,  "You  boast  of  your  attachment  to  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  and  yet  you  are  nevertheless  disunited,"1  had 
made  overtures  to  Zwingli  in  writing.  He  now  went  farther, 
and  invited  the  theologians  of  the  different  parties  to  meet  at 
Marburg.  These  invitations  met  with  various  receptions, 
Zwingli,  whose  heart  was  large  and  fraternal,  answered  the 
landgrave's  call;  but  it  was  rejected  by  Luther,  who  discovered 
leagues  and  battles  behind  this  pretended  concord. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  great  difficulties  would  detain 
Zwingli.  The  road  from  Zurich  to  Marburg  lay  through  the 
territories  of  the  emperor  and  of  other  enemies  to  the  Refor- 
mation; the  landgrave  himself  did  not  conceal  the  dangers  of 
the  journey;2  but  in  order  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  he  pro- 
mised an  escort  from  Strasburg  to  Hesse,  and  for  the  rest 
"the  protection  of  God."3  These  precautions  were  not  of  a 
nature  to  re-assure  the  Zurichers. 

Reasons  of  another  kind  detained  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
"  It  is  not  right,"  said  they,  "  that  the  landgrave  has  so  much 
to  do  with  the  Zwinglians.  Their  error  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
people  of  acute  minds  are  easily  tainted  by  it.  Reason  loves 
what  it  understands,  particularly  when  learned  men  clothe 
their  ideas  in  a  scriptural  dress." 

Melanchthon  did  not  stop  here,  but  put  forth  the  very  ex- 
traordinary notion  of  selecting  papists  as  judges  of  the  dis- 
cussion. "  If  there  were  no  impartial  judges,"  said  he,  "  the 
Zwiuglians  would  have  a  good  chance  of  boasting  of  victory."4 
Thus,  according  to  Melanchthon,  papists  would  be  impartial 
judges  when  the  real  presence  was  the  subject  of  discussion ! 

1  Inter  nos  ipsos  dc  religionis  doctrina  non  consentire.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  287.) 

2  Viain    Francofurdi  capias,  quam  an  torn  hac  periculoeiorem  ease  luitamiu. 
(Ibid.  p.  312.) 

3  Juvante  Deo  tuti.     (Ibid.  p.  329.) 

4  Papistiachc  ala  unparteische.     (Corp.  Rcf.  i.  1060.) 
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II  went  still  farther.  "Let  the  elector,"  ho  wrote  on  tin- 
1  I- th  May  to  the  prince  electoral,  "refuse  to  permit  our  jour- 
ney to  Marburg,  so  that  we  may  bo  able  to  allege  this  excuse." 
The  elector  would  not  lend  himself  to  so  disgraceful  a  j>n> 
in;:;  ami  the  reformers  of  Wittenberg  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  accede  to  the  request  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  But  tin  v 
did  so  with  these  words:  "  If  the  Swiss  do  not  yield  to  us,  all 
your  trouble  will  bo  lost;"  and  they  wrote  to  the  theologians 
among  their  friends  who  were  convoked  by  the  prince:  "  Stay 
away  if  you  can;  your  absence  will  be  very  useful  to  us."1 

Zwingli,  on  the  contrary,  who  would  have  gone  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  made  every  exertion  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  magistrates  of  Zurich  to  visit  Marburg.  "  I  am  con- 
vinced," said  he  to  the  secret  council,  "  that  if  we  doctors  meet 
face  to  face,  the  splendour  of  truth  will  illuminate  our  eyes."2 
But  the  council,  that  had  only  just  signed  the  first  religious 
peace,3  and  who  feared  to  see  war  burst  out  afresh,  positively 
refused  to  allow  the  departure  of  the  reformer. 

Upon  this  Zwingli  decided  for  himself.  He  felt  that  his  pre- 
sence was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Zurich; 
but  the  welfare  of  all  Christendom  summoned  him  to  Marburg. 
Accordingly,  raising  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  he  resolved  to 
depart,  exclaiming,  "O  God!  Thou  hast  never  abandoned  us; 
Thou  wilt  perform  thy  will  for  thine  own  glory."4  Durim.; 
the  night  of  the  31st  August,  Zwingli,  who  was  unwilling  to 
wait  for  the  landgrave's  safe-conduct,  prepared  for  hia  journey. 
Rodolph  Collins,  the  Greek  professor,  was  alone  to  accompany 
him.  The  reformer  wrote  to  the  Smaller  and  to  the  Great 
Council:  "If  I  leave  without  informing  you,  it  is  not,  most 
wise  lords,  because  I  despise  your  authority;  but,  knowing 
the  love  you  bear  towards  me,  I  foresee  that  your  anxiety  will 
oppose  my  going." 

As  he  was  writing  these  words,  a  fourth  message  arrived 
from  the  landgrave,  more  pressing  still  than  the  preceding 

1  Si  poles,  noli  adwwo.     (I,.  Cpp.  iii.  001.) 
*  Ut  YeriUtis  splendor  oculos  nostros  feriat.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  321.) 
1  Sec  below,  Book  xvi.  chap,  ii.  anno  1529. 

4  Dei  nunuuam  fallcntis,  <jui  nos  nunquam  dcscruit,  gratiam  rcputavL  (Zw. 
Epp.  ii.  350.) 
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ones.  The  reformer  sent  the  prince's  letter  to  the  burgo- 
master with  his  own;  he  then  quitted  his  house  privily  by 
Bight,1  concealing  his  departure  both  from  friends,  whose  im- 
portunity he  feared,  and  from  enemies,  whose  snares  he  had 
good  cause  to  dread.  He  did  not  even  tell  his  wife  where  he 
was  going,  lest  it  should  distress  her.  He  and  Collins  then 
mounted  two  horses  that  had  been  hired  for  the  purpose,2  and 
rode  off  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Basel. 

During  the  day  the  rumour  of  Zwingli's  absence  spread 
through  Zurich,  and  his  enemies  were  elated.  "  He  has  fled 

~  * 

the  country,"  said  they;  "he  has  run  away  with  a  pack  of 
scoundrels!"  "  As  he  was  crossing  the  river  at  Bruck,"  said 
others,  "  the  boat  upset  and  he  was  drowned."  "  The  devil," 
affirmed  many  with  a  malicious  smile,  "  appeared  to  him  bodily 
and  carried  him  off."3 — "  There  was  no  epd  to  their  stories," 
says  Bullinger.  But  the  council  immediately  resolved  on 
acceding  to  the  wish  of  the  reformer.  On  the  very  day  of  his 
departure  they  appointed  one  of  the  councillors,  Ulrich  Funck, 
to  accompany  him  to  Marburg,  who  forthwith  set  out  with 
one  domestic  and  an  arquebusier.  Strasburg  and  Basel  in  like 
manner  sent  statesmen  in  company  with  their  theologians, 
under  the  idea  that  this  conference  would  doubtless  have,  also, 
a  political  object. 

Zwingli  arrived  safely  at  Basel,4  and  embarked  on  the  river 
on  the  6th  September  with  GEcolampadius  and  several  mer- 
chants.5 In  thirteen  hours  they  reached  Strasburg,  where 
the  two  reformers  lodged  in  the  house  of  Matthew  Zell,  the 
cathedral  preacher.  Catherine,  the  pastor's  wife,  prepared 
the  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  waited  at  table,  according  to  the 
ancient  German  manners,6  and  then  sitting  down  near  Zwingli, 
listened  attentively,  and  spoke  with  so  much  piety  and  know- 
ledge, that  the  latter  soon  ranked  her  above  many  doctors. 

After  discussing  with  the  magistrates  the  means  of  resisting 

1  Sabbati  dip,  mane  ante  lucem,  1  Septcmbris.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  350.) 

2  Equis  conductoriis.     (Ibid.  301.) 

8  Der  Tufcl  vere  by  imm  gcsin.     (Bulling,  ii.  224.) 
4  Integer  et  sanus  Basiliam  pervenit.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  301.) 
*  Aliquos  mercatorum  fide  dignoe,  comites.     (Ibid.) 

a  lob  bin  14  Tag  niagd  und  Kochin  gewesen.  (Fussl.  Beytr.v.  318.)  S«* 
her  remarkable  correspondence  with  the  superintendent  Rabu*.  ( Ibid.  191-354.) 
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the  Romish  league,  and  the  organization  to  be  given  to  tho 
rliristiuii  confederacy,1  Xwin^li  quitted  Strasburg;  and  la-  and 
his  friends,  conducted  along  by-roads,  through  fore-t-.   <>v.  i- 
mountains  and  valleys,  by  secret  but  sure  paths,  at  lei 
reached  MaiKur^.  escorted  by  forty  Hessian  cavaliers.2 

Luther,  on  his  side,  accompanied  by  Melanchthon,  Cm 
and  Jonas,  had  stopped  on  the  Hessian  frontier,  declaring  that 
nothing  .should  induce  him  to  cross  it  without  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  landgrave.  This  document  being  obtained,  Luther 
arrived  at  Alsfeld,  where  the  scholars,  kneeling  under  the 
reformer's  windows,  chanted  their  pious  hymns.  He  en: 
Marburg  on  the  30th  September,  a  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Swiss.  Both  parties  went  to  inns;  but  they  had  scarcely 
alighted,  before  the  landgrave  invited  them  to  come  and  lodge 
in  the  castle,  thinking  by  this  means  to  bring  the  opposing 
parties  closer  together.  Philip  entertained  them  in  a  manner 
truly  royal.3  "Ah!""  said  the  pious  Jonas,  as  he  wandered 
through  the  halls  of  the  palace,  "it  is  not  in  honour  of  the 
Muses,  but  in  honour  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  that  we  are  so 
munificently  treated  in  these  forests  of  Hesse ! "  After  dinner, 
on  the  first  day,  (Ecolampadius,  Hedio,  and  Bucer,  desirous  of 
entering  into  the  prince's  views,  went  and  saluted  Luther.  The 
latter  conversed  affectionately  with  (Ecolampadius  in  the  castle- 
court;  but  Bucer,  with  whom  he  had  once  been  very  intimate, 
and  who  was  now  on  ZwinglPs  side,  having  approached  him, 
Luther  said  to  him,  smiling  and  making  a  sign  with  hi.s  hand : 
"As  for  you,  you  are  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  and  a  knave !  " 

The  unhappy  Carlstadt,  who  had  begun  this  dispute,  was  at 
that  time  in  Friesland,  preaching  the  spiritual  presence  of 
Christ,  and  living  in  such  destitution  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  sell  his  Hebrew  Bible  to  procure  bread.  The  trial  had 
crushed  his  pride,  and  he  wrote  to  the  landgrave:  "We  are 
but  one  body,  one  house,  one  people,  one  sacerdotal  race;  we 

1  DC  iureprtnidciuli  rniiriliit  rhitatum  christianaruni.  (Fiissl.  Bcytr.  v.  364.) 
See  book  xvi.  of  thi-  HiM»rv. 

*  PIT  •!•  vin  t-t  -viva-,  inoiitf*  ft  valliv*,  tutioimns  et  oocultos.     (Iliid.  308.) 

*  Excepit  in  arcc  boHpitio  et  inrn.«a  regali.     (Corp.  Rcf.  i.  1096.) 

*  Subridcns  aliquantuluiu  nwpondit:  tu  et  neyuam  et  nebulo.     i  Soultcti  Ann&l. 
ad  1520.) 
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live  and  die  by  one  and  the  same  Saviour.1  For  this  reason, 
I,  poor  and  in  exile,  humbly  pray  your  highness,  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  allow  mo  to  be  present  at  the  disputation." 

But  how  bring  Luther  and  Carlstadt  face  to  face?  and  yet 
how  repel  the  unhappy  man?  The  landgrave,  to  extricate 
himself  from  this  difficulty,  referred  him  to  the  Saxon  reformer. 
Carlstadt  did  not  appear. 

Philip  of  Hesse  desired  that,  previously  to  the  public  con- 
ference, the  theologians  should  have  a  private  interview.  It 
Avas  however  considered  dangerous,  says  a  contemporary,  for 
Zwingli  and  Luther,  who  were  both  naturally  violent,  to  con- 
tend with  one  another  at  the  very  beginning;  and  as  CEcolam- 
padiusand  Melanchthon  were  the  mildest,  they  were  apportioned 
to  the  roughest  champions.2  On  Friday,  the  1st  October  after 
divine  service,  Luther  and  CEcolampadius  were  conducted  into 
one  chamber,  and  Zwingli  and  Melanchthon  into  another.  The 
combatants  were  then  left  to  struggle  two  and  two. 

The  principal  contest  took  place  in  the  room  of  Zwingli  and 
Melanchthon.  "It  is  affirmed,"  said  Melanchthon  to  Zwingli, 
"that  some  among  you  speak  of  God  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews,  as  if  Christ  was  not  essentially  God."  I  think  on  the 
Holy  Trinity,  replied  Zwingli,  "with  the  Council  of  Nice  and 
the  Athanasian  creed."  "Councils!  creeds!  What  does  that 
mean?"  asked  Melanchthon.  "Have  you  not  continually  re- 
peated that  you  recognise  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
Scripture?"  "  We  have  never  rejected  the  councils,"  replied 
the  Swiss  reformer,  "when  they  are  based  on  the  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God.3  The  four  first  councils  are  truly  sacred 
as  regards  doctrine,  and  none  of  the  faithful  have  ever  rejected 
them."  This  important  declaration,  handed  down  to  us  by 
CEcolampadius,  characterizes  the  reformed  theology.4 

"  But  you  teach,"  resumed  Melanchthon,  "  like  Thomas 
Munster,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  acts  quite  alone,  independently 

1  State  Papers  of  Cassel. 

1  Ab^etheilt  zu  den  ruhren.     (Bull.  ii.  225.) 

8  Ubi  unquain  concilia  rejicimus,  vcrbi  divini  auctoritati  suffulta?  (Zw.  Opp. 
ir.  191.) 

4  The  word  Refurmtd  in  used  to  distinguish  the  doctrine  and  the  church  of 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  from  those  of  Luther. 
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of  the  sarnuiHMin  and  of  the  Word  of  God."     "The  Holy 
ivpli.'d  /\vmi;li.  "works  in  us  justiflcation  by  tin- 
\\  <-nK  hut  l>v  the  \\'ord  preached  and  understood,  by  tin-  .-cil 
and  the  marrow  of  the  Word,  by  the  mind  and  will  of  ' 
clothed  in  human  language."1 

"  At  least,"  continued  Melanchthon,  "  you  deny  original 
sin,  and  make  sin  consist  only  in  actual  and  cxti  mal  \v»rk<, 
like  the  Pelagians,  the  philosophers,  and  the  papists." 

This  was  the  principal  difficulty.  "  Since  man  naturally 
loves  himself,"  replied  Zwingli,  "instead  of  loving  God;  in 
that  there  is  a  crime,  a  sin  that  condemns  him.1""  He  had 
more  than  once  before  expressed  the  same  opinion  ;3  and  yet 
Melanchthon  exulted  on  hearing  him  :  "  Our  adversaries,"  said 
he  afterwards,  "  have  given  way  on  all  these  points  !" 

Luther  had  .pursued  the  same  method  with  (Ecolampadius 
as  Melanchthon  with  Zwingli.  The  discussion  had  in  particu- 
lar turned  on  baptism.  Luther  complained  that  the  Swiss 
would  not  acknowledge  that  by  this  simple  sacrament  a  man 
became  a  member  of  the  Church.  "  It  is  true,"  said  (Ecolampa- 
dius, "  that  we  require  faith  —  either  an  actual  or  a  future  faith. 
Why  should  we  deny  it?  Who  is  a  Christian,  if  it  be  not  he  \vh-  . 
believes  in  Christ?  However,  I  should  be  unwilling  to  deny  that 
the  water  of  baptism  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  water  of  regeneration  ; 
for  by  it  he,  whom  the  Church  knew  not,  becomes  its  child."4 

These  four  theologians  were  in  the  very  heat  of  their  discus- 
sions, when  domestics  came  to  inform  them  that  the  prince's  din- 
ner was  on  the  table.  They  immediately  arose,  and  Zwingli  and 
Melanchthon  meeting  Luther  and  CEcolampadius,  who  were 
also  quitting  their  chamber,  the  latter  approached  Zwingli,  and 
whispered  mournfully  in  his  ear:  "  I  have  fallen  a  second  tim- 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Eck."5  In  the  language  of  the  reform  ITS 
nothing  stronger  could  be  said. 

1  Mcns  ct  medulla  vcrbi,  mens  ct  voluntas  Dei  ainicta  tnmcn  humanis  vcrbia. 
(Zw.  Epp.  IT.  173.) 

1  Malum.  pcccatum.     (Ibid.  172.) 

'  De  peccato  original!  ad  Url>.  Khcgium.     (Il>i<l.  ill.  0,12.) 

4  Atque  adeo  tpao  non  negarim,  aquatu  baptism!  cue  aquam  rcgeiwrantem:  fit 
vnim  1'in-r  rc»-l«-i:i'.  <|tii  dii'lum  ab  cccloria  non  agnosccbatur.  (/,«.  (>|.|..  iv.  193.) 
I.  lulu-nun  <l>«)l;uii|i;i«liin  ita  oxo-pit,  nt  ml  me  vcmeus  clain  qucmtur,  ne 
drnuo  in  Ecciuni  inciduae.  (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  360.) 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  conference  between  Luther  and 
OEcolampadius  was  resumed  after  dinner.  Luther's  manner 
held  out  very  little  hope;  but  Melanchthon  and  Zwingli  re- 
turned to  the  discussion,  and  the  Zurich  doctor  finding  the 
Wittenberg  professor  escape  him  like  an  eel,  as  he  said,  and 
take  "  like  Proteus  a  thousand  different  forms,"  seized  a  pen 
in  order  to  fix  his  antagonist.  Zwingli  committed  to  writing 
whatever  Melanchthon  dictated,  and  then  wrote  his  reply, 
giving  it  to  the  other  to  read.1  In  this  manner  they  spent  six 
hours,  three  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.2  They 
prepared  for  the  general  conference. 

Zwingli  requested  that  it  should  be  an  open  one;  this  Lu- 
ther resisted.  It  was  eventually  resolved  that  the  princes, 
nobles,  deputies,  and  theologians,  should  be  admitted;  but  a  great 
crowd  of  citizens,  and  even  many  scholars  and  gentlemen,  who 
had  come  from  Frankfort,  from  the  Rhine  districts,  from  Stras- 
burg,  from  Basel  and  other  Swiss  towns,  were  excluded. 
Brentz  speaks  of  fifty  or  sixty  hearers;  Zwingli  of  twenty- 
four  only.3 

On  a  gentle  elevation,  watered  by  the  Lahn,  is  situated  an 
old  castle,  overlooking  the  city  of  Marburg;  in  the  distance 
may  be  seen  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Lahn,  and  beyond,  the 
mountain-tops  rising  one  above  another,  until  they  are  lost  in 
the  horizon.  It  was  beneath  the  vaults  and  Gothic  arches  of. 
an  antique  chamber  in  this  castle,  known  as  the  Knight's  Hall, 
that  the  conference  was  to  take  place. 

On  Saturday  morning  (2d  October)  the  landgrave  took  his 
seat  in  the  hall,  surrounded  by  his  court,  but  in  so  plain  a  dress 
that  no  one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  prince.  He  wished  to 
avoid  all  appearance  of  acting  the  part  of  a  Constantino  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  Before  him  was  a  table  which  Luther, 
Zwingli,  Melanchthon,  and  CEcolampadius  approached.  Lu- 
ther, taking  a  piece  of  chalk,  bent  over  the  velvet  cloth  which 
covered  it,  and  steadily  wrote  four  words  in  large  characters. 

1  At  Melanchthon,  cum  nimia  lubricus  essct  ct  Protci  in  morem  sc  in  omnia 
tmnsforraarct,  mo  oohipulit,  ut  Biunpto  calamo  inanu  armarcm.     (Ibid.) 

i'l  colloquium  sex  in  horns  traximus.     (Ibid.  370.) 

•'  <jimi<|iiai.riiita  nut  fk'xajfinta  oolloquio  pr.i-scnU*.     (Xw.  Opp.  iv.  201.)     Pauci 
nrbitri  ad  suminuiu  (jualuor  ct  vigiuti.     (Kpp.  U.  370.) 
III.  L 
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All  eyes  fdll->\\v.l  tin*  mnvrm«-nt  of  his  hand,  and  soon  they 
read  Hoc  EST  CORPUS  MEUM.1  Luther  wished  to  have  this 
declaration  continually  before  him,  that  it  might  strengthen 
his  own  faith,  and  bo  a  sign  to  his  adversaries. 

Behind  these  four  theologians  were  seated  their  friends, — 
Hedio,  Sturm,  Funck,  Frey,  Eberhard,  Thane,  Jonas,  Cruci- 
ger,  and  others  besides.  Jonas  cast  an  inquiring  glance  upon 
the  Swiss:  "Zwingli,"  said  he,  "has  a  certain  rusticity  and 
arrogance;2  if  he  is  well  versed  in  letters,  it  is  in  spite  of 
Minerva  and  of  the  muses.  In  CEcolampadius  there  is  a 
natural  goodness  and  admirable  meekness.  Hedio  seems  to 
have  as  much  liberality  as  kindness ;  but  Bucer  possesses 
the  cunning  of  a  fox,  that  knows  how  to  give  himself  an 
air  of  sense  and  prudence."  Men  of  moderate  sentiments 
often  meet  with  worse  treatment  than  those  of  the  extreme 
parties. 

Other  feelings  animated  those  who  contemplated  this  assem- 
bly from  a  distance.  The  great  men  who  had  led  the  people 
in  their  footsteps  on  the  plains  of  Saxony,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  lofty  valleys  of  Switzerland,  were  there  met 
face  to  face:  the  chiefs  of  Christendom  who  had  separated  from 
Rome,  were  come  together  to  see  if  they  could  remain  one. 
Accordingly,  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  prayers  and  anxious 
looks  were  directed  towards  Marburg.  "Illustrious  princes 
of  the  Word,"3  cried  the  evangelical  Church  through  the  niout  h 
of  the  poet  Cordus,  "penetrating  Luther,  mild  (Ecolampadius, 
magnanimous  Zwingli,  pious  Snepf,  eloquent  Mclam-hthon, 
courageous  Bucer,  candid  Hedio,  excellent  Osiander,  valiant 
Brentz,  amiable  Jonas,  fiery  Craton,  Mcenus,  whose  soul  is 
stronger  than  his  body,  great  Dionysius,  and  you  Myconius — 
all  you  whom  prince  Philip,  that  illustrious  hero,  has  summoned, 
ministers  and  bishops,  whom  the  Christian  cities  have  sent  to 
terminate  the  schism,  and  to  show  us  the  way  of  truth;  the 
suppliant  Church  falls  weeping  at  your  feet,  and  begs  you  by 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  happy 

1  This  is  my  body.     (Zw.  Opp.  ir.  lift.) 

*  In  Zwinglio  agreatc  qiiiiM.-iin  . -i  ••!  arrogantulum.     (Corp.  Kef.  i.  p.  1097.) 

3  lii.sigiu-.s  vcrbi  proem's.     (Hull.  ii.  230.) 
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issue,  that  the  world  may  ;;<-l\nowledge  in  your  resolution  the 
u.irk  of  the  Holy  Ghost  himself."1 

The  landgrave's  chancellor,  John  Feige,  having  reminded 
them  in  the  prince's  name  that  the  object  of  this  colloquy  was 
the  re- establishment  of  union,  "  I  protest,"  said  Luther,  "  that 
I  differ  from  my  adversaries  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  that  I  shall  always  differ  from  them. 
Christ  has  said,  This  is  my  body.  Let  them  show  mo  that  a 
body  is  not  a  body.  I  reject  reason,  common  sense,  carnal  argu- 
ments, and  mathematical  proofs.  God  is  above  mathematics.2 
We  have  the  Word  of  God;  we  must  adore  it  and  perform  it!" 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,"  said  GEcolampadius,  "that  there  are 
figures  of  speech  in  the  Word  of  God;  as  John  is  Elias,  the 
rock  was  Christ,  I  am  tJte  vine.  The  expression  This  is  my 
body,  is  a  figure  of  the  same  kind."  Luther  granted  that  there 
were  figures  in  the  Bible,  but  denied  that  this  last  expression 
was  figurative. 

All  the  various  parties,  however,  of  which  the  Christian 
Church  is  composed  see  a  figure  in  these  words.  In  fact,  the 
Romanists  declare  that  This  is  my  body  signifies  not  only  "my 
body,"  but  also  "my  blood,"  "my  soul,"  and  even  "my  Divin- 
ity," and  "Christ  wholly."3  These  words  therefore,  according 
to  Borne,  are  a  synecdoche,  a  figure  by  which  a  part  is  taken 
for  the  whole.  And,  as  regards  the  Lutherans,  the  figure  is 
still  more  evident.4  Whether  it  be  synecdoche,  metaphor,  or 
metonymy,  there  is  still  a  figure. 

In  order  to  prove  it,  (Ecolampadius  employed  this  syllogism : 

"What  Christ  rejected  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  he 
could  not  admit  in  the  words  of  the  Eucharist. 

"Now  Christ,  who  said  to  the  people  of  Capernaum,  The  flesh 
profiteth  nothing,  rejected  by  those  very  words  the  oral  mandu- 
cation  of  his  body. 

1  Et  cupido  supplcx  vobis  Ecclesia  voto 

Vestros  cadit  flens  ad  pedes.     (Bull.  ii.  236.) 
*  Deura  esse  supra  niathematioam.     (Zw.  Opp.  iv.  175.) 

3  If  any  one  denies  that  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  with 
hi*  soul  and  his  divinity,  and  consequently  the  whole  Jesus  Christ  (totuni  Chris- 
tum), is  contained  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  let  him  be  anathema. 
(Council  of  Trent,  seas.  13.) 

4  Tota  Christi  ]*crsona.     (Form,  concord,  viii.) 
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"Therefore,  he  did  not  establish  it  at  the  institution  <>f  hi* 
Supper." 

LITIIKK. — ••  I  deny  the  minor  (the  second  of  these  \n 
tions) ;  ('hri-t  ha.s  not  rejected  all  moral  mauducation,  but  only 
a  matt-rial  inanducation,  like  that  of  the  flesh  of  oxen  or  of 
swine."1 

(EcoLAMPADius. — "Thoro  is  danger  in  attributing  too  nnn-h 
to  mere  matter." 

LUTHER. — "Everything  that  God  commands  becomes  spirit 
and  life.  If  wo  lift  up  a  straw,  by  the  Lord's  order,  in  that 
very  action  we  perform  a  spiritual  work.  We  must  pay  atten- 
tion to  him  who  speaks,  and  not  to  what  he  says.  God  sp»  i 
Men,  worms,  listen ! — God  commands :  let  the  world  obey !  and 
let  us  all  together  fall  down  and  humbly  kiss  the  Word."2 

CECOLAMPADIUS. — "But  since  wo  have  the  spiritual  eating, 
what  need  of  the  bodily  one?" 

LUTHER. — "I  do  not  ask  what  need  wo  have  of  it;  but  I  see 
it  written,  Eat,  this  is  my  body.  We  must  then-lure  believe 
and  do.  We  must  do — we  must  do!3  If  God  should  order 
me  to  eat  dung,  I  would  do  it,  with  the  assurance  that  it  would 
be  salutary."4 

At  this  point  Zwingli  interfered  in  the  discussion. 

"  We  must  explain  Scripture  by  Scripture,"  said  he.   "We 
cannot  admit  two  kinds  of  corporeal  manducation,  as  if  J> 
had  spoken  of  eating,  and  the  Capernaites  of  tearing  in  pieces, 
for  the  same  word  is  employed  in  both  cases.     Jesus  savs  that 
to  eat  his  flesh  corporeally  profiteth  nothing  (John  vi.  i 
whence  it  would  result  that  ho  had  given  us  in  the  Supper  a 
thing  that  would  be  useless  to  us.     Besides,  there  arc  certain 
words  that  seem  to  me  rather  childish, — the  dung,  for  instance. 
The  oracles  of  the  demons  were  obscure,  not  so  are  those  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

LUTHER. — "When  Christ  says  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing, 
lie  speaks  not  of  his  own  flesh,  but  of  ours." 

1  Qualia  est  c»rni»  bovill.-v  atit  Riiilla?.     (Scull,  p.  217.) 

7  <iuum  iini-cijiit  <]ui.l,  j>arcat  mundua;  ctomncsoHculi-inur  vt-rluini.     (7w.  Opp. 
iv.  170.) 

'  Man  mu*  ei  f/iun  mrpo  inculcah.it.     (Iliid.) 
4  Si  jiiU-rti  fimum  comedcrc,  fiiccivtn.     (IliiJ.) 
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. — "  The  soul  is  fed  with  the  Spirit  and  not  with 
the  flesh." 

LUTHER. — "It  is  with  the  mouth  that  wo  eat  the  body;  the 
soul  does  not  eat  it."1 

ZWINGLT. — "Christ's  body  is  therefore  a  corporeal  nourish- 
ment, and  not  a  spiritual." 

LUTHER. — "You  are  captious." 

ZWINGLI. — "Not  so;  but  you  utter  contradictory  things." 

LUTHER. — "If  God  should  present  mo  wild  apples,  I  should 
cat  them  spiritually.  In  the  Eucharist,  the  mouth  receives 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  soul  believes  in  his  words." 

Zwingli  then  quoted  a  great  number  of  passages  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  the  sign  is  described  by  the  very 
thing  signified;  and  thence  concluded  that,  considering  our 
Lord's  declaration  in  St.  John,  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing,  we 
must  explain  the  words  of  the  Eucharist  in  a  similar  manner. 

Many  hearers  were  struck  by  these  arguments.  Among  the 
Marburg  professors  sat  the  Frenchman  Lambert ;  his  tall  and 
spare  frame  was  violently  agitated.  He  had  been  at  first  of 
Luther's  opinion,2  and  was  then  hesitating  between  the  two 
reformers.  As  he  went  to  the  conference,  he  said:  "  I  desire 
to  be  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  on  which  the  finger  of  God  may 
write  his  truth."  Erelong  he  exclaimed,  after  hearing  Zwingli 
and  CEcolampadius :  "  Yes !  the  Spirit,  'tis  that  which  vivi- 
fies ! "'  When  this  conversion  was  known,  the  Wittenbergers, 
shrugging  their  shoulders,  called  it  "  Gallic  fickleness." 
"  What ! "  replied  Lambert,  "  was  St.  Paul  fickle  because  he 
was  converted  from  Pharisaism  ?  And  have  we  ourselves  been 
fickle  in  abandoning  the  lost  sects  of  popery  ?" 

Luther  was,  however,  by  no  means  shaken.  "  This  is  my 
body"  repeated  he,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  words 
written  before  him.  "  This  is  my  body.  The  devil4  himself 

1  Anima  nou  edit  ipsum  (corpus)  corporaliter.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  370.) 

2  See  his  commentary  on  St.  Luke  xxii.  19,  20. 

3  lie  added,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  in  the  Eucharist  neither  mathcmati- 
c^lly  or  coimiKiisurably,  nor  really  (ncquo  mathcmaticc  sen  conunciisur:ui\(v. 
neque  re  ipsa).     (Epist.  Lamb,  de  Marb.  col.) 

*  I  may  here  notice  the  revival,  in  the  year  1843,  in  vol.  i.  of"  The  1 
Catholic   Library,"   the  subscription  list  of  which   includes  the  names  of  two 
Uomauist  Earia,  one  Most  Rev.,  thirteen  Kijfht  Honourablca,  Ki^'ht  Reverends, 
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shall  not  drive  me  from  that.     To  seek  f«>  understand  it,  is  to 
fall  away  from  the  faith."1 

"  Hut,    doctor,"  said    Xwin^li.    M  St.    John    explains    how 
C'hri.-t'.s  body  is  eatrn,  and  you  will  bu  obliged  at  last  to  I 
off  singing  always  the  same  song." 

"  You  make  use  of  unmannerly  expressions,"  replied  Lut  lu-r." 
The  Wittenbergers  themselves  called  Zwingli's  argument  t-  his 
old  song."3  Zwingli  continued  without  being  diaoonoerUd: 
"  I  ask  you,  doctor,  whether  Christ  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 


and  llonourables,  and  above  a  hundred  clergymen  and  gentlemen,  of  one  of  the 
grossest  imaginable  slanders  on  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  This  slami.T.  which 
Scekendorf  found  it  necessary,  from  tin-  pertinacity  with  which,  notwithstanding 
its  absurdity,  it  was  propagated  down  to  his  day,  gravely  to  refute,  l«>t  h  in  a  sepa- 
rate tract,  and  in  the  additions  to  the  first  part  of  his  Commenlariuu  JJistoricut 
et  Apologcticus  dc  Lnlheranismo,  which  the  reader  may  usefully  consult,  consists 
in  the  deliberate  assertion  that  Luther,  In/  his  own  confetsion,  owed  his  doctrines, 
and  particularly  that  on  the  mass,  to  the  devil!  Seekendorf  calls  this  dii 
menaaeium — a  lie.  The  slightest  investigation  proves  it  to  be  so,  and  yet  we  find 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  our  own  day  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  re- 
producing it,  and  that  not  as  originally  conceived  and  propagated  by  unscrupulous 
zealots,  such  as  F).  Raimond,  and  a  long  list  of  otlnrs  •/i\<-:\  l>v  Scekendurf,  but 
as  the  discovery  of  a  yrolettant  in  passing  from  Popery  to  Protestantism. 
foundation  assumed  for  the  story  is  an  account  given  by  Luther  in  Cerinan,  and 
afterwards  imperfectly  rendered  into  Latin  by  Justus  Jonas,  of  a  contlict  In-  li.nl 
with  Satan,  in  hit  heart,  not  personally,  for  Luther's  German  runs:  Der  TeniM 
ling  mir  t'n  meinem  Herzen  seiche  Disputation  an,  Ac.  Satan's  object,  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  account  explains,  by  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Judas  and  to 
that  of  Cain,  was  to  drive  Luther  to  despair  by  charging  him  with  hi>  various 
compliances  with  ]x>]>cry,  and  particularly  with  having  for  fifteen  years  eele- 
l.raied  private  masses,  and  by  refuting  all  his  attempts  to  find  excuses  for  his 
conduct  in  doing  so.  Here  ot  course  there  could  hau1  l»een  no  such  temptation 
at  all  unless  the  tempter  had  urged  the  horrible  idolatry  of  private  maasca 
and  so  forth,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Judas,  the  tempter  made  his  having  betrayed 
innocent  blood,  a  motive  for  despair.  Precisely,  however,  as  if  we  were  to  allege 
that  Judas  had  not  betrayed  innocent  blood,  because  it  was  Satan  thai  put  it  into 
liis  head  that  he  had  done  so,  so  the  reader  of  the  English  Catholic  library  i<  de- 
liberately led  to  believe  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  cannot  be  horrible  idolatry, 
other  jx>pish  doctrines  ami  practices  Itc  bad  things,  since  Luther,  in  condemning 
them,  was  only  following  out -the  instructions  of  the  devil !  Now  the  above  re- 
ference to  the  tempter,  is  one  out  of  innumerable  others  which  occur  in  Luther's 
writings,  and  which  manifestly  prove  that  Satanic  authority  was  the  very  last  on 
which  the  reformer  would  adopt  or  reject  a  doctrine.  In  fact  this  BO  stares  OM  in 
tin-  face,  in  perusim;  his  writings,  that  it  seems  incredible  that  any  man,  even 
although  he  had  omitted  reading  the  explanation,  could  have  seriously  so  mi*appre 
hi'iidi-d  the  reformer's  meaning.  Seckqpdorf,  however,  not  content  vith  this 
takes  the  [tains  to  show  that  Luther's  < .pinions  on  the  subject  of  the  mass  preceded 
tliis  "disputation"  with  tin-  tempter,  and,  moreover,  that  the  Aii;Mi»tinian  friars 
at  WittcnU-rg  had  abolished  pri\ate  mas-es  durini;  Luther's  ivsidcliee  at  the 
\Vartburg,  U'fore  I  hey  could  have  heard  of  Luther's  Iiciug,  as  is  alK 
trinated  into  an  abhorrence  of  them  by  the  father  of  lies. — u.u.s. 
intern':.'".  e\> -idn  a  fide.  (Zw.  Kpp.  ii.  177.) 

'-'  InvidioM-  ln.|uerii.     (Hull.  ii.  228.) 

3  Veteran  stuuu  cantilenam.     (Zw.  Opp.  ir.  221.) 
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John  did  not  wish  to  reply  to  the  question  that  had  been  put 
to  him !" 

LUTHER. — "  Master  Zwingli,  you  wish  to  stop  my  mouth  by 
the  arrogancy  of  your  language.  That  passage  has  nothing 
to  do  here." 

ZWINGLI,  hastily. — "  Pardon  me,  doctor,  that  passage  breaks 
your  neck." 

LUTHER. — "  Do  not  boast  so  much !  You  are  in  Hesse, 
and  not  in  Switzerland.  In  this  country  we  do  not  break 
people's  necks." 

Then  turning  towards  his  friends,  Luther  complained  bit- 
terly of  Zwingli;  as  if  the  latter  had  really  wished  to  break 
his  neck.  "  He  makes  use  of  camp  terms  and  blood-stained 
words,"  said  he.1  Luther  forgot  that  he  had  employed  a 
similar  expression  in  speaking  of  Carlstadt.2 

ZWINGLI  resumed :  "  In  Switzerland  also  there  is  strict 
justice,  and  we  break  no  man's  neck  without  trial.  That 

1  Verbum  istud,  tanquam  castrense  et  cruentum.     (Hospin.  p.  131.) 

2  This  peevishness  was  unworthy  of  the  bold  and  manly  Luther,  and  confirms 
M.  Michelet's  remark  that  the  reformer  had  been  for  some  years  much  unnerved 
both  by  moral  and  physical  causes.      Anxiety  and  ill  health  had  combined  to 
depress  his  spirits,  and  but  for  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  the  relief  he  enjoyed  in 
his  domestic  circle,  where  his  warm  attentions  and  simple  tastes  made  him  feel 
peculiarly  at  home,  he  would  probably  have  sunk  altogether.     Michelet  mentions 
the  war  of  the  peasants,  the  fierce  enmity  of  Erasmus,  who  carried  many  of  the 
men  of  letters  along  with  him,  and  this  very  sacra mcntarian  controversy,  as  having 
all  tended  to  harass  and  afflict  him.     But  besides  this,  he  was  evidently  much 
hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances.     In  a  former  note  (vol.  ii.  p.' 
365)  notices  will  be  found  of  his  poverty  in  1523  and  1524,  and  his  letters  prove 
that  he  continued  for  some  time  in  that  state,  little  to  the  credit  of  the  ministers 
of  the  elector,  who  are  alleged  by  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  to  have  protected 
Luther  merely  because  of  the  circulation  of  money  caused  at  Wittenberg  by  the 
multitude  of  students  brought  by  his  reputation  to  the  place.     See  M.  Robelot 
De  P  iiifluence  de  la  Reformation  de  Luther,  tur  la  croyance  religieuse,  la  poli- 
tiquf  et  let  progret  des  lumieres,  note  at  page  205.     Luther  may  possibly  nave 
been  too  open-handed,  and  confesses  that  he  was  a  careless  housekeeper,  while 
Catherine  Bora's  education  in  a  convent  may  have  unfitted  her  for  the  frugal 
management  of  a  family.     On  2d  Feb.  1527  he  writes:  "  You  ask  for  eight  florins/ 
but  where  shall  I  get  them?  You  know  that  I  must  use  the  strictest  economy, 
and  I  have  imprudently  incurred  above  a  hundred  florins  of  debt  this  year  and 
have  had  to  pledge  three  goblets  for  fifty  florins.     It  is  true  that  my  Lord  who 
has  thus  punished  my  imprudence,  has  at  last  set  mo  free.     .     .     .     Besides, 
Lucas  [L.  Cranach,  the  painter,  no  doubt]  and  Christian  will  no  longer  take  my 
security,  finding  they  either  lose  all  or  drain  my  puree."     Such  straits  may  very 
likely  have  aggravated  the  illnesses  from  which  himself  and  his  children  suffered 
towards  tin-  <-li,-i-  uf  that  year  when  the  plague  visited  Wittenberg  and  of  whirli 
affecting  notices,  taken  from  Luther's  letter-,  will  U-  found  in  MieMet  and  more 
ohortly  in  I«twsoo'*  Autobiography  of  Luther.     Dean  Milner's  notice  of  Luther's 
illncaA  in  1527  will  ap[>ear  at  the  end  of  tub  book.— o.  D  •. 
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'  \pression  signifies  im-n-lv  that  your  cause  is  lost  and  hope- 


tation  prevailed  in  (ho  knight's  hall.     Tin-  . 
ness  of  tho  S\vi.<>  an<l  the  obstinacy  of  the  Saxon  had  C..HH- 
into  collision.     Tho  landgrave,  fearing  to  behold  tin-  failure 
of  his  project  of  conciliation,  nodded  assent  to  Zwingli's  expla- 
nation.    "Doctor,"  said  he  to  Luther,  "you  should  not  bo 
offended  at  such  common  expressions."     It  was  in  vain:  tho 
agitated  sea  could  not  again  be  calmed.     The  prince  ther* 
arose,  and  they  all  repaired  to  the  banqueting  hall.     After 
dinner  they  resumed  their  tasks. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Luther,  "  that  Christ's  body  is  in  h< 
but  I  also  believe  that  it  is  in  the  sacrament.     It  concerns  me 
little  whether  it  be  against  nature,  provided  that  it  be  not 
against  faith.1     Christ  is  substantially  in  the  sacrament,  such 
as  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin." 

CEcoLAMPADius,  quoting  a  passage  from  St.  Paid:  "  W<- 
know  not  Jesus  Christ  after  tho  flesh."2 

LUTHER.  —  "  After  the  flesh  means,  in  this  passage,  after 
our  carnal  affections."3 

CECOLAMPADIUS.  —  "  You  will  not  allow  that  there  is  -a  meta- 
phor in  these  words,  This  is  my  body,  and  yet  you  admit  a 
synecdoche." 

LUTHER.  —  "  Metaphor  permits  the  existence  of  a  sign  only; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  synecdoche.     If  a  man  says  he  wishes  to 
drink  a  bottle,  we  understand  that  he  means  the  beer  in  tho 
bottle.     Christ's  body  is  in  the  bread,  as  a  sword  in  the  ft 
bard,4  or  as  the  Holy  Ghost  in  tho  dove." 

The  discussion  was  proceeding  in  this  manner,  win  •!! 
Osiander,  pastor  of  Nuremberg,  Stephen  Agricola,  pastor  of 
Augsburg,  and  Brentz,  pastor  of  Halle  in  S\\al>ia,  author  of 
the  famous  Syngramma,  entered  the  hall.  These  al.-o  had 

invited  by  the  landgrave.     But  Brentz,  to  whom  Li: 
had  written  that  he  should  take  care  not  to  appear,  hail  no 

1  Non  euro  quod  sit  contra  naturam,  modo  non  contra  fnlnn.       (7\v. 
iv.  17 

3  2  Cor.  T.  1«. 

*  Pro  oarnalilMi*  nfTiH-tibus.     (7.w.  Opp.  IT.  p.  202.) 

ii:  y.\w    i«-nt  "'.I'liii-  in  \agina.     (Ibid.) 
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doubt  by  his  indecision  retarded  his  own  departure  as  well  as 
that  of  his  friends.  Places  were  assigned  them  near  Lut  lit  r 
and  Mi-lanchthon.  "Listen,  and  speak  if  necessary,"  they 
were  told.  They  took  but  little  advantage  of  this  permission. 
"  All  of  us,  except  Luther,"  said  Melanchthon,  "  were  silent 
1"  rsonagee."1 

The  struggle  continued. 

When  Zwingli  saw  that  exegesis  was  not  sufficient  for 
Luther,  he  added  dogmatical  theology  to  it,  and,  subsidiarily, 
natural  philosophy. 

"I  oppose  you,"  said  he,  "with  this  article  of  our  faith: 
Ascendti  in  coclum  —  he  ascended  into  heaven.  If  Christ  is  in 
heaven  as  regards  his  body,  how  can  he  bo  in  the  bread  ?  The 
Word  of  God  teaches  us  that  he  was  like  his  brethren  in  all 
things  (Heb.  ii.  17).  He  therefore  cannot  be  in  several  places 
at  once." 

LUTHER.  —  "Were  I  desirous  of  reasoning  thus,  I  would 
undertake  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  wife  ;  that  he  had 
black  eyes,2  and  lived  in  our  good  country  of  Germany.3  I 
care  little  about  mathematics."4 

"There  is  no  question  of  mathematics  here,"  said  Zwingli. 
"but  of  St.  Paul,  who  writes  to  the  Philippians, 


< 
LUTHEE,  interrupting  kirn.  —  "Bead  it  to  us  in  Latin  or  in 


German,  not  in  Greek. 


1  Fuimus  x»p*  *rf«V»r«.     (Corp.  Ref.  i.  1098.) 

2  Quod  uxoreni  et  nigros  oculos  habuisset.     (Scultet.  p.  225.) 

8  In  Get-mania  diuturnum  contubernium  egissc.  (Zw.  Opp.  iv.  202.) 
4  Lnther  seems  to  have  too  easily  excused  his  violence  of  speech  by  assuming 
that  to  be  charged  with  that  fault  was  the  necessary  and  common  fate  of  all  puHif. 
writers.  AKis  impius,  alii*  mordax,  aliit  vane  gloriosiu,  aliis  alivd  visits  fui, 
quae  ton  communis  est  in  pttblieo  ccdifcantibus  (vt  vtdgo  dicitur)  ft  in  publicum 
seribentibus.  £To  some  I  seemed  impious,  to  some  sarcastic,  to  some  vainglorious, 
to  some  one  thing,  to  some  another,  which  is  the  common  lot  of  those  who  edify  in 
public,  (as  is  commonly  said)  and  who  write  for  the  public.]  See  preface  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  At  times,  however,  he  saw  the  intemperate 
sallies  of  his  temper  in  their  true  light,  and  deplored  them.  During  his  illness 
in  July,  1527,  he  called  to  him  his  friends  Bugenhagius  and  Jonas,  and  after  a 
confession  of  his  faith,  with  deep  sighs  and  a  vast  effusion  of  tears,  he  confessed 
how  intemperate  he  had  IHXTI  at  times  in  his  language  ;  and  appealed  to  Him  who 
knows  all  things,  that  in  this  he  had  given  wav  to  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh, 
then-liy  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the  burthen  of  nis  afflictions;  but  that  his  con- 
science did  not  reproach  him  with  having  harboured  any  ill  will.  Seo  Milner, 
vol.  v.  Century  XVI..  eh.  xv.  §  2.  —  D.  D.  s. 

'  1  1  iviug  taken  the  form  of  a  servant.     (  I'hil.  ii.  7.) 

HI.  M 
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(///  L'it//t).  —  "1'anloii  nir;  f,,r  t\v.  !  pa-t  I 

liavo  made  useof  tho  (livi-k  T.-tament  only."     Tlim  coiit  inn- 
ing to   read  the  passage,  he  conchuli-il   tV<>m  it  that  (1 
humanity  i.s  uf  a  finite  nature  like  our  own. 

LUTHER,  point  i  mi  t»  the  word*  writt<n   Injure  him.  —  • 
dear  sirs,  since  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  says,  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum,  I  believe  that  his  body  is  really  there." 

Here  tho  scene  grew  animated.  Zwingli  starts  1  iVoin  his 
chair,  sprung  towards  Luther,  and  said,  striking  the  table 
before  him:1 

"You  maintain  then,  doctor,  that  Christ's  body  is  locally  in 
the  Eucharist  !  for  you  say  Chrises  body  is  really  there  —  / 
•  —  there"  repeated  Zwingli.  "  There  is  an  adverb  of  place.2 
Christ's  body  is  then  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exist  in  a  place. 
If  it  is  in  a  place,  it  is  in  heaven,  whence  it  follows  that  it  is 
not  in  the  bread." 

LUTHER.  —  "I  repeat  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  mathe- 
matical proofs.  As  soon  as  tho  words  of  consecration  are 
pronounced  over  the  bread,  the  body  is  there,  however  wicked 
be  the  priest  who  pronounces  them." 

ZWINGLI.  —  "You  are  thus  re-establishing  Popery.'13 

1  Ibi  Zwinglius  illico  prosilicns.     (Scultct.  p.  225.) 

2  Da,  da,  da.     Ibi  est  advcrbium  loci.     (Ibid.) 

8  Damit  richtend  ir  das  papatum  uf.     (Zw.  Opp.  iii.  57.) 

4  Zwingli,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  caution  and  reserve  with  which  ho  luul 
propounded  his  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the  spirituality  of  our  Lord's  meaning 
when  he  said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  was  fully  aware  that  the  gross  doctrine  of  trail- 
substantiation  might  be  called  the  mother-idea  of  a  thousand  -u|..-iMiti..n-.  K\cn 
in  his  Commentariut  de  Vcra  et  Falsa  reliffione  we  find  the  following  significant 
passage  :  Veremur  enim,  quod  ti  utpiamperniciote  erretur  in  Veri  uniutque  Dei 
turn  adorations  turn  cultu,  hie  fiat  in  JSucharittiac  abutu,  quae  ti  (ftrmanum, 
juxta  imtittitionem  Chritti,  wum  tervattet,  NO.X  IRRKPSISSEXT  TAM  ATROCIA  SCELERA 
IN  POPULUM  DKI,  ECCLESIAU.  Nunc  qiium  omnetad  hoc  intcntifuinnu,  ut  .-• 
potitu  attrectaremiu,  aut  circum  not  habercmut,  quin  palam  dicam,  tancta  fac«- 
remiu,  nottra  virtute  tcilicet,  quae  fortatte  tancta  non  erant,  (nemo  enim  iynorat 
quantum  tit  in  otto,  piorum,  ut  adorarentur  etiam  intumptwn}  quam  ut  ipti 
tancti  faremus  :  factum  ett  ut  lignum,  lapidet,  terram,  puiverem,  tolcat,  < 
annulot,  gladiot,  cingula,  otta,  dentet,  pilot,  lac,  pancm,  quadrat,  tabulat,  vinmm, 
citltrot,  amvhorat,  et  quicquid  attrectarunt  pii  hominet,  adoraverimut  a., 
tando,  otcvlando:  et  quod  ttultittimum  erat,  not  plane  beatot  exittimabamut,  ti 
quid  taliwn  lolummodo  atpcxitiemut,  promitteoamut  nobii  iptit  abolita  ett« 
fteeeata,  propitiam  /ortunam  ac  mundttm  Mum.  Vcram  cmUmpietntem,  qwu 
nihit  aiiud  ttt  (piam  ex  amort  timoreque  Dei  terval  '.tic  deten 

ut  communtm  juttitiam,  hoc  ett  humanum,  (here  jtutiti<i  ',-  «-\i.l(  -inly  u-.-.l  in  :\ 
larger  •cow,  as  righteousness,)  nc  anud  injidcUt  qitidem  tic  fri-  •  •  ".«.  ut 

Nothing  rnuM  l«-it«  r  ili-MTiln-  that  •/•  •  tli.'  i-arn.il 


,!/.„./'     ,• 

iMitimi,    n-liiiktj«l   by  our   l,«n«l    in    tin-  .li  w-,    into  an  alnio-l   unr.i  r-.il   ami  pure 
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LUTHER. — "This  is  not  done  through  the  priest's  merits, 
but  because  of  Christ's  ordinance.  I  will  not,  when  Christ's 
body  is  in  question,  hear  speak  of  a  particular  place.  I  abso- 
lutely will  not." 

ZWIXGLI. — "Must  every  thing,  then,  exist  precisely  as -you 
will  it?" 

The  landgrave  perceived  that  the  discussion  was  growing 
hot;  and  as  the  repast  was  waiting,  he  broke  off  the  contest.1 

The  conference  was  continued  on  the  next  day  Sunday,  the 
3d  October,  perhaps  because  of  an  epidemic  (the  Sweating 
Sickness)  that  had  just  broken  out  at  Marburg,  and  which  did 
not  allow  any  great  prolongation  of  the  colloquy.  Luther, 
returning  to  the  discussion  of  the  previous  evening,  said: 

"  Christ's  body  is  in  the  sacrament,  but  it  is  not  there  as  in 
a  place." 

ZWINGLI. — "  Then  it  is  not  there  at  all." 

LUTHER. — "  Sophists  say,  that  a  body  may  very  well  be  in 
several  places  at  once.  The  universe  is  a  body,  and  yet  we 
cannot  assert  that  it  is  in  a  particular  place." 

ZwrNGLi. — "  Ah !  you  speak  of  sophists,  doctor ;  are  you 
really  after  all  obliged  to  return  to  the  onions  and  fleshpots  of 
Egypt!2  As  for  what  you  say,  that  the  universe  is  in  no  par- 
ticular place,  I  beg  all  intelligent  men  to  weigh  this  proof." 
Then  Zwingli,  who,  whatever  Luther  may  have  said^  had  more 
than  one  arrow  in  his  quiver,  after  establishing  his  proposition 
by  exegesis  and  philosophy,  resolved  on  confirming  it  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  "  to  what  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspa 
in  Numidia,  said,  in  the  fifth  century,  to  Trasamond,  king  of 
the  Vandals :  "  The  Son  of  God  took  the  attributes  of  true 


]»grnrism,  which  the  author  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine," would  have  us  believe  to  he  the  development  of  pure  Christianity!  To 
the  development,  at  once  objective  and  subjective,  of  the  carnal  or  pagan  idea, 
Zwingli  adds  the  subjective  contraction,  not  development,  of  the  Christian  idea. 
Here  we  have  almost  everything  made  holy  but  ourselves — there  we  have  the  root 
of  true  holiness  blighted  and  withered,  so  that  "  true  piety,  which  is  nothing  but 
innocence  preserved  from  love  and  fear  to  God,  is  so  abandoned,  that  we  sec  true 
righteousness  not  in  so  low  and  lukewarm  a  state  even  among  the  iutidels  aa  among 
tians." — t).  D.  s. 

1  Coma  instabat  et  diremit  certamen.     ( Zw.  Opp.  iv.  1 70. ) 

3  Ad  cscpaa  et  ollas  yEgyptiacas.     ( Ibid.  ii.  part  3,  •".  > 
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humanity,  and  did  not  lose  those  of  true  divinity.     B«>rn  in 
time,  according  to  his  mother,  In-  li\  rnity  according  to 

the  divinity  that  In-  holds  fn>iu  the.  Father:  coming  I'mm  man, 
ho  i-^  man,  and  consequently  in  a  place;  proceeding  from  the 
Father,  he  is  God,  and  consequently  present  in  every  place. 
According  to  his  human  nature,  ho  was  absent  from  heaven 
while  he  was  upon,  earth,  and  quitted  the  earth  wln-n  he  as- 
cended into  heaven;  but,  according  to  his  divine  nature,  h 
mained  in  heaven,  when  ho  came  down  thence,  and  did  nut 
abandon  the  earth  when  ho  returned  thither."1 

But  Luther  still  replied:   "  It  is  written,  This  ia  my  bo< 
Zwingli,  becoming  impatient,  said,  "  All  that  is  idle  wrangl  I 
An  obstinate  disputant  might  also  maintain  this  expression  of 
our  Saviour  to  his  mother,  Behold  thy  son,  pointing  to  St.  John. 
Vain  would  be  every  explanation,  ho  would  continue  crying 
No,  no!  He  said,  Eccefilius  tuits,  Behold  thy  sou,  behold  ih\ 
son!     Listen  to  a  new  testimony;  it  is  from  the  great  Augus- 
tine:  '  Let  us  not  think,'  says  he,  *  that  Christ,  accord ir 
his  human  form,  is  present  in  every  place;  let  us  beware,   in 
our  endeavour  to  establish  his  divinity,  of  taking  away  his 
truth  from  his  body.     Christ  is  now  everywhere  present,  like 
God  ;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  his  real  body,  ho  is  in  a  defi- 
nite part  of  heaven.1" 

1  Sccundum  humanom  substnntiam,  abscns  colo,  cum  essct  in  terra,  ct  derc- 

lin<|iiunstcrranicumasccndi88Ctinc(£luin.  ( Fulgentius  to  kin,'  Tiv-.-uiiMii.l.  lib.  ji.) 

-'  In  loco  aliquo  ca-li  proptcr  vcri  corporis  ruodum.     (Aug.  Ep.  p.  57.) 

3  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Zwin^li  on  this  occasion,  at  leant  in  so  far  as 

our  author  reports  the  conference,  exhausted  all  ho  h.id  to  s;iy  on  the  subject.      In 

the  long  and  elaborate  treatises  called  forth  by  his  anxiety  to  defend  liiniM-h'and 

tboM  who  thought  with  him,  and  to  convince  his  opponents  of  their  .  i T.H--.  lie 

urges  many  considerations  omitted  here.     Among  these  we  find  the  MTV  import. mi 

one,  that  if  Luther's  view  were  correct,  then  it  seemed  necessarily  to  follow  that 

the  sacramental  elements  might  be  worshipped — a  consequence  ,!.,!;;,•'>!,;.•  |,\-  fair 

infereiH-e  from  Luther's  doctrine  which  Luther  himself  repudiated,  and  uhich   if 

once  admitted  manifestly  opens  the  way  for  the  grossest  idolatry.     This  ho*  born 

and  continue'*  to  lie  j>owerfuHy  worked  by  Romanists,   open    and    di^uix-d,  in 

mts  to  return  to  Rome.      Thus  in  tin-  M,'u,:>ir.    c<>ni-:iuitU  let 

dtfertttUt .'/-  ///.-/.  fiLmt  o)i  Mill  tetervir  trte-utiUmcnt  pour  laconvcrtioittU  cciuc. 

,it ]jr<>/cttii>n  tU  la  Rcligionpriteii  '  .  [. Memoir  eontainini:  the  dif- 

nn  thods  whii-h  may  U-  employed  most  usefully  for  the  i'..nvi'r.-ii,n  • 

',.]  the   \i-ry  tii  -t    of  Mich    In- 

ascriU-.l  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  is  to  catch  them  by  their  <!«•« -ive  of  tl, 
Charenton  of  1031,  by  which   they  admitted  to  communion  those  who  hrld  tho 
doctrine  of  tin:  Confciwion  of  Au^biirg  on  the  real  prcviiec  of  the-  IKK!V  of  Jesus 
in   the  Km 'liarist,  and  then  insuting  that  as  adoration  here  necessarily 
ought  to  follow  belief,  and  to  argue  that  no  other  diiLrcncv  uiih  tlio  church  of 
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"  St.  Augustine,"  replied  Luther,  "  is  not  hero  speaking  of 
thr  Eucharist.     Christ's  body  is  not  in  the  Eucharist,  as  in  a 


CEcolampadius  saw  that  he  might  take  advantage  of  this  as- 
sertion of  Luther's.  "  The  body  of  Christ,"  said  he,  "  is  not 
locally  in  the  Eucharist,  therefore  no  real  body  is  there;  for 
rvt-ry  one  knows  that  the  essence  of  a  body  is  its  existence  in 
a  place." 


Rome,  can  be  thought  insurmountable.  In  short,  this  very  doctrine  of  consub- 
Mamiation.  as  it  has  been  called,  is  proved  to  be  tantamount  to  transubstantiatiou, 
and  transubstantiation  is  made  to  sanction  adoration,  after  which,  as  the  bishop 
nf  Ihirliam  said  in  1809,  "  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  become  vitiated,  it  loses 
tlii-  jHiwer  of  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood,  and  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  everv  absurdity.  So  inveterate  had  the  belief  in  transubstnntiation  become, 
so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature  is  the  determination  to  have  some  visible  and 
tangible  deity  to  worship,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  the  reformers,  by  recalling 
in.  n's  minds'to  Scripture,  had  been  teaching  of  the  spirituality  of  Christ,  and  our 
Lord's  rebukes  to  the  Jews  for  the  gross  and  carnal  meaning  they  attached  to  his 
laniru.ige  in  speaking  of  his  body  being  meat  indeed  and  his  blood  drink  indeed, 
that  even  Zwingli  seems  to  have  dreaded  above  all  things  shocking  men's  minds 
by  flatly  announcing  his  views  on  that  subject,  and  did  so  indirectly  only  until 
Carlstadt  published  his  sentiments  upon  it.  See  the  Friendly  Exposition . — D.  D.  a. 
1  A  confounding  of  the  nature  of  mind  and  matter  had  passed  from  the  schools 
of  heathen  antiquity  into  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  whence  Luther  had 
evidently  acquired  some  transcendental  notions  on  the  subject  to  which  in  part 
we  must  ascribe  his  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  to 
the  implicit  submission  to  Scripture  which  the  Reformation  inculcated,  we  owe 
tliat  clear  distinction  betwixt  mind  and  matter  which  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  splendid  discoveries  of  modern  science,  though  Luther  had 
omitted  to  deduce  this  from  the  proper  texts.  Not  so  lord  Bacon.  He  pronounces 
mind  and  matter  to  be  essentially  different,  and  thus  his  philosophy  has  put  an 
end  to  that  absurd  ascription  of  the  qualities  of  mind  to  matter,  and  of  matter  to 
mind,  which  marks  all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  and  to  which,  too,  we 
may  safely  trace  the  acquiescence  of  so  many,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  the  doc- 
trines of  transubstantiation  and  of  consulwiautiation.  Bacon's  deductions  from 
Scriptural  statements  are  simple,  yet  profound  and  beautiful.  "  For  as  all  works 
do  show  forth  the  power  and  skill  of  the  workman,  and  not  his  image  ;  so  it  ia  of 
the  works  of  God,  which  do  show  the  omni potency  and  wisdom  of  the  Maker,  but 
not  his  image :  and  therefore  therein  the  heathen  opinion  differeth  from  the  sacred 
truth ;  for  they  supposed  the  world  to  be  an  image  of  God,  and  man  to  be  an  cx- 
tiart  or  compendious  image  of  the  world;  but  the  Scriptures  never  vouchsafe  to 
attribute  to  the  world  that  honour,  as  to  be  the  image  of  God,  [nor,  of  course,  to 
any  part  of  it,  not  even  to  the  consecrated  elements,]  but  only  the  work  of  his 
hands ;  [and  so  in  worshipping  those  elements,  papists  worship,  not  God,  but  the 
work  of  his  hands ;]  neither  do  they  speak  of  any  other  image  of  God  but  man." 
And  again :  "  as  the  substance  of  the  soul  in  the  creation  was  not  extracted  out 
of  the  mass  of  heaven  and  earth  by  the  benediction  of  a  produwt,  but  was  imme- 
diately inspired  by  God ;  so  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  by 
accident,  subject  to  the  laws  of  heaven  [that  is,  the  material  heaven]  and  earth, 
which  are  the  subject  of  philosophy.'' — (See  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning.) 
Our  Lord's  body  accordingly  was  subject  to  those  laws,  which,  however,  altogether 
forbid  the  idea  of  it-  l>eing  materially  present  in  bread  and  wine.  "  My  words," 
said  he,  "  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life,"  in  alluding  to  the  carnal  inlet ; 
tion  of  them  by  the  Jews. — 1>.  n.  s. 
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Hero  finished  tho  morning's  discussion. 
(Ecolampadius,  upon  reflection,  felt  convinced  that  Luther's 
assertion  might  bo  looked  upon  as  an  approximation.  u  1  r>- 
member,"  said  ho  after  dinner,  "  that  tho  doctor  conci-<l< •.!  this 
morning  that  Christ's  body  was  not  in  the  sacrament  as  in  a 
place.  Let  us  therefore  inquire  amicably  what  is  the  nature 
of  Christ's  bodily  presence." 

"You  will  not  make  me  take  a  step  further,"  exclaimed 
Luther,  who  saw  where  they  wished  to  drag  him;  "you  have 
Fulgentius  and  Augustine  on  your  side,  but  all  the  other  Fa- 
thers are  on  ours." 

CEcolampadius,  who  seemed  to  the  Wittenbergers  to  bo 
vexatiously  precise,1  then  said,  "Name  these  doctors.  \\ ">• 
•will  take  upon  ourselves  to  prove  that  they  are  of  our  opinion." 
"Wo  will  not  name  them  to  you,""2  said  Luther.  "It  was 
in  his  youth,"  added  he,  "that  Augustine  wrote  what  you  have 
quoted;  and,  besides,  he  is  an  obscure  author."  Then,  retreat- 
ing to  the  ground  which  he  had  resolved  never  to  quit,  he  was 
no  longer  content  to  point  his  finger  at  the  inscription,  Hoc  est 
corpus  meum,  but  seized  the  velvet  cover  on  which  the  words 
were  written,  tore  it  off  the  table,  held  it  up  in  front  of  Zwingli 
and  CEcolampadius,  and  placing  it  before  their  eyes,3  "See!" 
said  he,  "see!  This  is  our  text:  you  have  not  yet  driven  us  from 
it,  as  you  had  boasted,  and  we  care  for  no  other  proofs."* 
"If  this  be  the  case,"  said  CEcolampadius,  "we  had  better 

1  Qucm  omnes  Bperossemus  mitiorcm,  intcrdum  vidcbatur  paulo  morosior,  Bed 
citra  contumeliam.     (Z\v.  Opp.  iv.  201.) 

3  Non  nominahimus  illos.     (Soul tot.  p.  228.) 

3  Da  hub  Luther  die  Sammatcndeck  auf,  und  Zeigt  ihm  den  Spruch,  d 

mit  krcydcn  hctt  fur  sich  geschriebon.     ( Osinnder;  Niederer's  Nachriehten,  ii.  111. 

4  Here  I  may  introduce  the  words  of  the  Itev.  G.  S.  Fabcr,  in  stilting  tin-  ariru- 
mcnt  against  trnnsubstantiation,  when  supported,  as  Luther  supports  his  view,  on 
an  appeal  to  the  words  of  Scripture  :  "  With  respect  to  the  several  texts  which 
narrate  the  institution  of  tho  holy  Eucharist,  the  grave  adduction  of  tin-in.  I 
I^atin  divines,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fripturjlly  establishing  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  in  such  a  palpable  lagging  of  tli<-  <|iii->ti»ii.  tint  oiu>  cannot  but 
marvel  how  the  glaring  paralogism  should  hare  eaca|H-<l  even  their  own  nt  tent  ion. 

"  Tin-  matter  in  debate  is  not,  what  our  Lord  tai't,  but  what  our  Lord  /, 
We  nil  know  him  to  have  used   the  words,  thit  it  rny  l»>  I;/,  and  lhi$  if  H»I 
On  that  jtoiiit  there  is  no  dispute.      The  dispute  respects,  not  the  .  j/iy./«._i//«.:/</.  but 
tin-  imjiort  of  tin-  word*.      II   :!•'•.  plainly,  the  men"  adduction  of  words,  tli.- 
import  of  which  is  the  matter  in  litigation,  can  never  establish  a  ilocirinc  which 
rests  entirely  on  a  gratuitous  ami  di«put.-.  KM  of  the  wm,N  th 

See  "  The  dith'cultica  of  Humanism  in  resj>ect  to  evidtnic,"  ic.     London,  1830. 
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leave  off  the  discussion.  But  I  will  first  declare,  that,  if  wo 
quote  the  Fathers,  it  is  only  to  free  our  doctrine  from  the  re- 
proach of  novelty,  and  not  to  support  our  cause  by  their  autho- 
rity." No  hetter  definition  can  be  given  of  the  legitimate  use 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Church. 

There  was  no  reason,  in  fact,  for  prolonging  the  conference. 
"As  Luther  was  of  an  intractable  and  imperious  disposition," 
says  even  his  great  apologist  Seckendorf,  "he  did  not  cease  from 
calling  upon  the  Swiss  to  submit  simply  to  his  opinion."1 

The  chancellor,  alarmed  at  such  a  termination  of  the  colloquy, 
exhorted  the  theologians  to  come  to  some  understanding.  "I 
know  but  one  means  for  that,"  said  Luther;  "and  this  it  is: 
Let  our  adversaries  believe  as  we  do."  "  We  cannot,"  answered 
the  Swiss.  "Well  then,"  rejoined  Luther,  "I  abandon  you  to 
God's  judgment,  and  pray  that  he  will  enlighten  you."  "  Wo 
will  do  the  same,"  added  CEcolampadius. 

While  these  words  were  passing,  Zwingli  sat  silent,  motion- 
less, and  deeply  moved;  and  the  liveliness  of  his  affections,  of 
which  he  had  given  more  than  one  proof  during  the  conference, 
was  then  manifested  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  burst 
into  tears  in  the  presence  of  all. 

The  conference  was  ended.  It  had  been  in  reality  more  tran- 
quil than  the  documents  seem  to  show,  or  perhaps  the  chroni- 
clers appreciated  such  matters  differently  from  ourselves. 
"  With  the  exception  of  a  few  sallies,  all  had  passed  off  quietly, 
in  a  courteous  manner,  and  with  very  great  gentleness,"  says  an 
eye-witness.2  "  During  the  colloquy  no  other  words  than  these 
were  heard:  'Sir,  and  very  dear  friend,  your  charity,'  or  other 
similar  expressions.  Not  a  word  of  schism  or  of  heresy.  It 
might  have  been  said  that  Luther  and  Zwingli  were  brothers, 
and  not  adversaries."3  This  is  the  testimony  of  Brentz.  But 
these  flowers  concealed  an  abyss,  and  Jonas,  also  an  eye-witness, 
styles  the  conference  "a  very  sharp  contest."4 


1  Lutherus  vcro  ut  erat  fcro  ct  impcrioso  ingcnio.     (Sock.  p.  136.) 

2  Omnia  humanissimc  ct  summa  cum  mansuetudine  transigebantur.      (7\v. 
Opp.  ir.  201.) 

3  Ainicissiinc  Domino,  \Y-tr.i  rh.mtas,  ot  id  genus Dixissca  Luthcrum  ct 

/winxliiiiii  non  adversaries.     (Ibid.) 

•  •  i  Minine.     (Corp.  Kef  i.  1006.) 
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The  contagion  that  h:i«l  suddenly  broken  out  in  Mai-buri:  was 
.•natiiiL:  frightful  ravages,  and  filled  every  1  tody  with  alarm.1 
All  were  anxious  ti>  Iravo  the  city.  "Sirs,"  remarked  the 
landgrave,  "you  cannot  separate  thus."  Ami  •!• 
ing  the  doctors  an  opportunity  of  meeting  one  another  with 
minds  unoccupied  by  theological  debates,  he  invited  them  to 
his  table.  This  was  Sunday  night. 

Philip  of  Hesse  had  all  along  shown  the  most  constant  at  t 
tion,  and  each  one  imagined  him  to  be  on  his  side.  "I  would 
rather  place  my  trust  in  the  simple  words  of  Christ,  than  in 
the  subtle  thoughts  of  man,"  was  a  remark  he  made,  accord  in;: 
to  Jonas;2  but  Zwingli  affirmed  that  this  prince  entertained 
the  same  opinions  as  himself,  although  with  regard  to  certain 
persons  he  dissembled  the  change.  Luther,  sensible  of  the 
weakness  of  his  defence  as  to  the  declarations  of  the  Fathers, 
transmitted  a  note  to  Philip,  in  which  several  passages  were 
pointed  out  from  Hilary,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Ireuaeus,  and 
Ambrose,  which  he  thought  were  in  his  favour. 

The  time  of  departure  drew  near,  and  nothing  had  been  done. 
The  landgrave  toiled  earnestly  at  the  union,  as  Luther  wrote 
to  his  wife.3  He  invited  the  theologians  one  after  another  into 
his  closet;4  he  pressed,  entreated,  warned,  exhorted,  and  con- 
jured them.  "Think,"  said  he,  "of  the  salvation  of  the  Chris- 
tian republic,  and  remove  all  discord  from  its  bosom. "**  Never 
had  general  at  the  head  of  an  army  taken  such  pains  to  win  a 
battle. 

A  final  meeting  took  place,  and  undoubtedly  the  Church 
has  seldom  witnessed  one  of  greater  solemnity.  Luther  and 
Xwingli,  Saxony  and  Switzerland,  met  for  the  last  time.  The 
sweating  sickness  was  carrying  off  men  around  them  by  thou- 
sands;6 Charles  V.  and  the  pope  wore  uniting  in  Italy;  I 
dinand  and  the  Roman  catholic  princes  were  pivparing  to 

1  Nisi  Sudor  Angliau  subito  Marburgum  invasissct  ct  tcrrore  omnium  an  Linos 
•ituw«'t.     (HoKpin.  p.  131.) 


-  Dii-itur  |>al.ini  i>rorlamn.HNC.     (Corp.  Kef.  p.  1007.) 

•  Da  arbeit  tier  Landgraf  lu-tir.'.     i  I,  K|.|>.  iii.  M2.) 

4  Unumauvmquc  nostrum  seorsim  al*<|Uc  arMtr'n.     (/w.  Opp.  iv.  203.) 

*  Compellam,  rogans,  roonetu,  exbnrUuw,  potitulaiw  ut  Itripublini:  Cbr 
r:itiiiiirm  haborcmua,  otJiM.-unli.iiii  .•  mnlin  (<>!!•  H>id.) 

\luli.i  j-  i  i.  runt  millia.     (lludpin.  p.  1'il.i 
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in  piecps  the  protest  of  Spires;  tho  thunder-cloud  became 
more  threatening  every  day;  union  alone  seemed  capable  of 
saving  the  Protestants,  and  the  hour  of  departure  was  about 
to  strike — an  hour  that  would  separate  them  perhaps  for  ever. 
"  Let  us  confess  our  union  in  all  things  in  which  we  agree," 
said  Zwingli;  "and  as  for  the  rest,  let  us  remember  that  we 
are  brothers.  There  will  never  be  peace  between  the  churches 
if,  while  we  maintain  the  grand  docrine  of  salvation  by  faith, 
we  cannot  differ  on  secondary  points."1  Such  is,  in  fact,  the 
true  principle  of  Christian  union.  The  sixteenth  century  was 
still  too  deeply  sunk  in  scholasticism  to  understand  this:  let 
us  hope  that  the  nineteenth  century  will  comprehend  it  better. 
"  Yes,  yes!"  exclaimed  the  landgrave:  "  you  agree  !  Give 
then  a  testimony  of  your  unity,  and  recognise  one  another  as 
brothers." — "  There  is  no  one  upon  earth  with  whom  I  more 
desire  to  be  united,  than  with  you,"  said  Zwingli,  approaching 
the  Wittenberg  doctors.2  CEcolampadius,  Bucer,  and  Hedio 
said  the  same. 

"  Acknowledge  them  !  acknowledge  them  as  brothers  !  " 
continued  the  landgrave.3  Their  hearts  were  moved;  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  unity:  Zwingli,  bursting  into  tears,  in  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  the  courtiers,  and  divines  (it  is  Luther 
himself  who  records  this),4  approached  Luther,  and  held  out 
his  hand.  The  two  families  of  the  Reformation  were  about  to 
be  united:  long  quarrels  were  about  to  be  stifled  in  their  cradle; 
but  Luther  rejected  the  hand  that  was  offered  him :  "  You 
have  a  different  spirit  from  ours,"  said  he.  These  words  com- 
municated to  the  Swiss,  as  it  were,  an  electric  shock.  Their 
hearts  sunk  each  time  Luther  repeated  them,  and  he  did  so 
frequently.  He  himself  is  our  informant. 

A  brief  consultation  took  place  among  the  Wittenberg  doc- 
tors. Luther,  Melanchthon,  Agricola,  Brentz,  Jonas,  and 
Osiander,  conferred  together.  Convinced  that  their  peculiar 
doctrine  on  the  eucharist,  was  essential  to  salvation,  they  con- 

1  Quod  mil!."  11111(11:1111  Ecclcsiarum  pax  const! tuta  sit,  si  non  in  mult  is  aliis  dis- 
sont'n  ndi  a  se  lacultatem  faciant.     (Scultct.  p.  207.) 
*  Es  wi  n  ndt  kcine  lutli  uff  Krdcn.     (Bull.  ii.  2 

3  H<|ii<>  I'rinccps  valdc  urgcbat.     (L.  Kpp.  iii.  513.) 

4  Zwingliufl  palaui  lacrynuuis  coram  I-angraviy  ct  omnibus,     (llospiu.  p.  136.) 

111.  N 
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sidered  all  those  who  rej.-< -t- -d  it  a<  without  tho  pale  of 
faith.  ''What  folly!"1  said  MeUmchthon,  who  al'ter\\ards 
) it  a rly  coincided  with  XwinglPs  seutimcuts:  "they  romlenm 
us  aiul  yet  they  desire  we  should  consider  them  as  mir 
brothers!"  "What  versatility!"  added  Brentz:  "  they  ac- 
cused us  but  lately  of  worshipping  a  brea<l-god,  and  they 
now  ask  for  communion  with  us!"2  Then,  turning  toward- 
Xwingli  ami  his  friends,  tho  Wittenbergers  said:  "You  do 
not  belong  to  the  communion  of  tho  Christian  Church;  we 
cannot  acknowledge  you  as  brethren!"" 

The  Swiss  were  far  from  partaking  of  this  sectarian  spirit. 
"  We  think,"  said  Bucer,  "  that  your  doctrine  strikes  at  the 
glory  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  now  reigns  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father.  But  seeing  that  in  all  things  you  acknowledge  y mil- 
dependence  on  the  Lord,  we  look  at  your  conscience,  whk-h 
compels  you  to  receive  the  doctrine  you  profess,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  you  belong  to  Christ." 

"And  we,"  said  Luther — "we  declare  to  you  once  more 
that  our  conscience  opposes  our  receiving  you  as  brethren."1 
— "  If  such  is  the  case,"  replied  Bucer,  "  it  would  be  folly  to 
ask  it." 

"I  am  exceedingly  astonished  that  you  wish  to  consider  mo 
as  your  brother,"  pursued  Luther.  "It  shows  clearly  that 
you  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  your  own  doctrine." 

"  Take  your  choice,"  said  Bucer,  proposing  a  dilemma  to  the 
Reformer:  "either  you  should  not  acknowledge  as  brethren  those 
who  differ  from  you  in  any  point — and  if  so,  you  will  not  lind 
a  single  brother  in  your  own  ranks4 — or  else  you  will  receive 
some  of  those  who  differ  from  you,  and  then  you  ought  to  re- 
ceive us." 

The  Swiss  had  exhausted  their  solicitations.  "  We  are 
conscious,"  said  they,  "of  having  acted  as  if  in  the  presence  of 
<iod.  Posterity  will  be  our  witness."5  They  were  on  tho 
point  of  retiring:  Luther  remained  like  a  rock,  to  the  land- 

1  Vide  conim  nt  ult  it  i.nu1     iC,.n.    KH'.  i.  II' 

*  NOB  tanquam  adoratorr*  panitiri  !><-i  trmluxcrant.     (Zw.  Opp.  iv.  203.) 
'  BOB  a  ooniiiiuiiioiii-  r.«-i-li-i.r  ('lii-Miaim-  alii-nos  (•-•*•.      i  Ilmi.) 

ID  altrri  \rl  inter  i|>s<*,  1'ratrr  rrit.     (7.\v.  <>p[>.  iv.  I'd.) 

*  Id  tcstabitur  j>o»ttfrita«. 
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grave's  great  indignation.1  The  Hessian  divines,  Kraft,  Lam- 
l.t-rt,  Snepf,  Lonicer,  and  Melander,  united  their  exertions  to 
those  of  the  prince. 

Luther  was  staggered,  and  conferred  anew  with  his  colleagues. 
"Let  us  beware,"  said  he  to  his  friends,  "of  wiping  our  noses 
too  roujjhlv,  lest  blood  should  come."" 

o      «r » 

Then  turning  to  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius,they  said:  "We 
acknowledge  you  as  friends ;  we  do  not  consider  you  as  brothers 
and  members  of  Christ's  Church.3  But  we  do  not  exclude  you 
from  that  universal  charity  which  we  owe  even  to  our  enemies."4 

The  hearts  of  Zwingli,  CEcolampadius,  and  Bucer,  were 
ready  to  burst,5  for  this  concession  was  almost  a  new  insult. 
"  Let  us  carefully  avoid  all  harsh  and  violent  words  and  writ- 
ings," said  they;  "and  let  each  one  defend  himself  without 
railing."6 

Luther  then  advanced  towards  the  Swiss,  and  said:  "We 
consent,  and  I  offer  you  the  hand  of  peace  and  charity."  The 
Swiss  rushed  in  great  emotion  towards  the  Wittenbergers, 
and  all  shook  hands.7  Luther  himself  was  softened :  Christian 
charity  resumed  her  rights  in  his  heart.  "  Assuredly,"  said 
he,  "a  great  portion  of  the  scandal  is  taken  away  by  the  sup- 
pression of  our  fierce  debates ;  we  could  not  have  hoped  for  so 
much.  May  Christ's  hand  remove  the  last  obstacle  that  sepa- 
rates us.8  There  is  now  a  friendly  concord  between  us,  and  if 
we  persevere  in  prayer,  brotherhood  will  come." 

It  was  desirable  to  confirm  this  important  result  by  a  report. 
"  We  must  let  the  Christian  world  know,"  said  the  landgrave, 
"that,  except  the  manner  of  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood 
in  the  eucharist,  you  are  agreed  in  all  the  articles  of  faith."8 

1  Principi  illud  durum  videbatur.     (Zw.  Opp.  iv.  203.) 

2  Ne  nimis  mungendo,  sanguinem  elicereniufl.     ( L.  Epp.  in  las  letter  written 
to  Gcrbellius  on  the  same  day — Monday.) 

8  Agnoscere  quidem  velimus  tanquam  auiicos,  sed  non  tanquam  fratres.     (Zw. 
Opp.  iv.  203.) 

*  Charitate  quse  ctiam  hosti  debetur.     (Ibid.  190.) 

'  Indignissime  affecti  sunt.     (Ibid.) 

8  Quisque  suam  sententiam  doccat  absque  invectivis.     (L.  Epp.  iii.  514.) 

7  Dedimus  tamcn  manus  pat-is  et  carl  tat  is.     (L.  Epp.  iii.  513.) 

8  Utinam  ct  ille  reliquus  scrupulus  per  Christum  tandem  tollatur, — in  his  letter 
written  to  Gcrliellius  after  leaving  this  meeting. 

9  Ut  orbi  Chrlstiaoo  notuui  fieret  eos  in  omnibus  fidci  capitibiu  consenting 
(Hoepin.  p.  127.) 
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This  was  resolved  on;  l»ut  who  should  beehugedwith  drawing 
up  tjie  paper?     All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Luther.     The  S 
themselves  appealed  to  his  impartiality. 

Luther  retired  to  his  closet,  lost  in  thought)   unea-\ 
find  i  HIT  the  task  very  difficult.     "On  the  one  hand,"  said  he, 
"  I  should  like  to  spare  their  weakness  ;*  but,  on  the  other.  I 
would  not  in  the  least  degree  strike  at  the  holy  doctrine  of 
Christ."     He  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it,  and  his  anguish 
increased.      Ho  got  free  at  last.     "I  will  draw  up  the  artir! 
said  he,  "in  the  most  accurate  manner.     Do  I  not  know  that 
whatever  I  may  write,  they  will  never  sign  them?"5     Erelong 
fifteen  articles  were  committed  to  paper,  and  Luther,  holding 
them  in  his  hand,  repaired  to  the  theologians  of  the  two  partii •<. 

These  articles  are  of  importance.  The  two  doctrines  that 
were  evolved  in  Switzerland  and  in  Saxony,  independently  of 
eaeh  other,  were  brought  together  and  compared.  If  they  n 
of  man,  there  would  be  found  in  them  a  servile  uniformity,  or 
a  remarkable  opposition.  This  was  not  the  case.  A  great 
unity  was  found  between  the  German  and  the  Swiss  Reforma- 
tions, for  they  both  proceeded  from  the  same  Divine  teaching  ; 
and  a  diversity  on  secondary  points,  for  it  was  by  man's  instru- 
mentality that  God  had  effected  them. 

Luther  took  his  paper,  and  reading  the  first  article,  said : 

"  First,  we  believe  that  there  is  one  sole,  true,  and  natural 
God,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  and  of  all  creatures;  and 
that  this  same  God,  one  in  essence  and  in  nature,  is  threefold 
in  person,  that  is  to  say,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  was 
•I. dared  in  the  Nicene  Council,  and  as  all  the  Christian  Church 
professes." 

To  this  the  Swiss  gave  their  assent. 

They  were  agreed  also  on  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Jesus 
Christ;  on  his  death  and  resurrection,  on  original  sin,  jus- 
tification by  faith,  the  operation  of  the  Holy  (ih->-t  and  of  the 
Word  of  God,  baptism,  good  works,  confession,  civil  order, 
and  tradition. 


1  llc't  L'«Tii  ihrrr  Sdnv.-u Illicit  vcrechont.     (Niwlcrer  Nnclir.  ii.  120.) 
8  Dcx'h  zulrtz  *|.rnch  IT  I.  Ii  \>ill  <!!••  Artikcl  auf  alliT  \waic  stollen,  ny  wcrdena 
doch  nicht  aniicmcn.     ( Ibid.) 
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Thus  far  all  were  united.  The  \Vitti>nbergers  could  not 
recover  from  their  astonishment.1  The  two  parties  had  re- 
jected, on  the  one  hand,  the  errors  of  the  Papists,  who  make 
religion  little  more  than  an  outward  form;  and,  on  the  other, 
tho.se  of  the  Enthusiasts,  who  speak  exclusively  of  internal 
feelings ;  and  they  were  found  drawn  up  under  the  same  ban- 
ners between  these  two  camps.  But  the  moment  was  come 
that  would  separate  them.  Luther  had  kept  till  the  last  the 
article  on  the  eucharist. 

The  reformer  resumed: 

"  We  all  believe  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it 
ought  to  be  celebrated  in  both  kinds,  according  to  the  primi- 
tive institution ;  that  the  mass  is  not  a  work  by  which  a  Chris- 
tian obtains  pardon  for  another  man,  whether  dead  or  alive; 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  the  sacrament  of  the  very 
body  and  very  blood  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  the  spiritual 
manducation  of  this  body  and  blood  is  specially  necessary  to 
every  true  Christian."2 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Swiss  to  be  astonished.  Luther 
continued: 

"  In  like  manner,  as  to  the  use  of  the  sacrament,  we  are 
agreed  that,  like  the  Word,  it  was  ordained  of  Almighty  God, 
in  order  that  weak  consciences  might  be  excited  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  faith  and  charity." 

The  joy  of  the  Swiss  was  redoubled.     Luther  continued : 

"  And  although  at  present  we  are  not  agreed  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  corporeally 
present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  yet  both  the  interested  parties 
shall  cherish  more  and  more  a  truly  Christian  charity  for  one 
another,  so  far  as  conscience  permits ;  and  wo  will  all  earnestly 
implore  the  Lord  to  condescend  by  his  Spirit  to  confirm  us  in 
the  sound  doctrine."3 

The  Swiss  obtained  what  they  had  asked :  unity  in  diversity. 

1  Quod  mirari  non  satis  potuimus.     (Brentius,  Zw.  Opp.  iv.  203.) 

3  Quod  spirituali*  matiducatio  hujus  corporis  et  sanguinis  unicuiquc  Christ  i.-mo 

pnecipue  ncoeasaria  sit.     (Scultet.  p.  232.) 

*  Osiander  (a  Lutheran)  employs  the  accusative,  "  in  den  rcchten  Verstand," 

which  would  indicate  a  movement  towards  an  object  that  wo  do  not  possess*; 

Ilulliiigur  and  Scultet  (both  Reformed  divines)  have  the  dutive. 
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It  was  immediately  re-..lved  to  hoM  a  s«>loinn  meeting  for  il." 
signature  of  the  artieles. 

They  were  read  over  again.   QSeohuuptdraa,  Xw'mirli.  I' 
ami   Hedio,  signed  them  first  on  one  copy;   while   Luther. 
Melam-hthon,  Jonas,  Osiander,  Brcntz,  and  Agrirola,  wi 
their  names  on  the  other;   both   parties  then   sul»si-ril»uil  tin- 
copy  of  their  adversaries,  and  this  important  document  was 
sent  to  the  press.1 

Thus  the  Reformation  hail  made  a  sensible  step  at  Mar- 
burg. The  opinion  of  Zwingli  on  the  spiritual  pre.-ein-e.  and 
of  Luther  on  the  bodily  presence,  are  both  found  in  Christian 
antiquity;  but  both  the  extreme  doctrines  have  km  -J 
rejected:  that  of  the  Rationalists,  on  the  one  hand,  who  behold 
in  the  eucharist  nothing  but  a  simple  commemoration;  and  of 
the  Papists,  on  the  other,  who  adore  in  it  a  transubstantiation. 
These  are  both  errors;  while  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
Xwingli,  and  the  medium  taken  by  Calvin,  already  maintained 
by  some  of  the  Fathers,  were  considered  in  ancient  times  as 
different  views  of  the  same  truth.  If  Luther  had  yielded,  it 
might  have  been  feared  that  the  Church  would  fall  into  the 
extreme  of  rationalism;  if  Zwingli,  that  it  would  rush  into 
the  extreme  of  popery.  It  is  a  salutary  thing  for  the  Church 
that  these  different  views  should  be  entertained;  but  it  is  a 
pernicious  thing  for  individuals  to  attach  themselves  to  one  of 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  anathematize  the  other.  "There 
is  only  this  little  stumbling-block,"  wrote  Melanchthon,  "  that 
embarrasses  the  Church  of  our  Lord."a 

All, — Romanists  and  Evangelicals,  Saxons  and   Swiss, — 
admitted  the  presence,  and  even  the  real  presence  of  Chri-t; 
but  here  was  the  essential  point  of  separation :  Is  this  presence 
effected  by  the  faith  of  the  communicant,  or  by  the  opm  oj> 
turn  of  the  priest?    The  germs  of  Popery,  Sacerdotalism,  Pu 
ism,  are  inevitably  contained  in  this  latter  thesis.     If  it  is 
maintained  that  a  wicked  priest  (as  has  been  said)  operates  this 
real  presence  of  Christ  by  three  words,  we  enter  the  church  of 

1  Bullinjrer  and  others  indicate  the  3d  October as  the  day  on  which  the  article* 
were  signed;  Osiander,  an  eye-  witness,  and  whose  narrative  is  very  exact,  lays  it 
wai  the  4th,  which  nirroos  with  all  tin-  other  data. 

-  Hie  uiuis  in  lOcclcsia  hjcret  scrupulus.     (Corp.  Kef.  i.  1100.) 
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tho  pope.  Luther  appeared  sometimes  to  admit  this  doctrine, 
but  he  has  often  spoken  in  a  more  spiritual  manner;  and  taking 
this  great  man  in  his  best  moments,  we  behold  merely  an 
essential  unity  and  a  secondary  diversity  in  the  two  parties  of 
the  Reformation.  Undoubtedly  the  Lord  has  left  his  Church 
outward  seals  of  his  grace ;  but  he  has  not  attached  salvation 
to  these  signs.  The  essential  point  is  the  connection  of  tho 
faithful  with  the  Word,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  This  is  the  great  truth  which  the  Swiss  Re- 
form proclaims,  and  which  Lutheranism  itself  recognises.  After 
the  Marburg  conference,  the  controversy  became  more  moderate. 

There  was  another  advantage.  The  evangelical  divines  at 
Marburg  marked  with  one  accord  their  separation  from  the 
papacy.  Zwingli  was  not  without  fear  (unfounded,  no  doubt) 
with  regard  to  Luther:  these  fears  were  dispersed.  "Now  that 
we  are  agreed,"  said  he,  "the  Papists  will  no  longer  hope  that 
Luther  will  ever  be  one  of  them." 1  The  Marburg  articles 
were  the  first  bulwark  erected  in  common  by  the  reformers 
against  Rome. 

It  was  not,  then,  in  vain  that,  after  the  Protest  of  Spires, 
Philip  of  Hesse  endeavoured,  at  Marburg,  to  bring  together  the 
friends  of  the  Gospel.  But,  if  the  religious  object  was  partially 
attained,  the  political  object  almost  entirely  failed.  They  could 
not  arrive  at  a  confederation  of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
Nevertheless,  Philip  of  Hesse  and  Zwingli,  with  a  view  to  this, 
had  numerous  secret  conversations,  which  made  the  Saxons 
uneasy,  as  they  were  not  less  opposed  to  Zwingli's  politics  than 
to  his  theology.  "When  you  have  reformed  the  peasant's 
cap,"  said  Jonas  to  him,  "you  will  also  claim  to  reform  the 
sable  hat  of  princes." 

The  landgrave  having  collected  all  the  doctors  at  his  table 
on  the  last  day,  they  shook  hands  in  a  friendly  manner,2  and 
each  one  thought  of  leaving  the  town. 

On  Tuesday  the  5th  October,  Philip  of  Hesse  quitted  Mar- 
burg early,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Luther  de- 
parted, accompanied  by  his  colleagues ;  but  he  did  not  go  forth 

1  Pontificii  non  ultra  powunt  spcrare  Luthcrimi  suurn  fore.     (Zw.  Opp.  ii.  370.) 

3  Die  Ihuul  L-inuiuliT  fruutlii-li  gubotU-n.     ( Uul.  ii.  L'yO.) 
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as  a  eonqm-ror.  A  spirit  of  dejection  arid  alarm  had  tak- -11 
possession  <»f  lii-^  mind.1  Ho  writhed  in  the  dust,  like  a  worm, 
according  to  his  own  expression.  He  fancied  In-  -Lould  never 
see  his  wife  and  children  again,  and  cried  out  that  he,  "the 
consoler  of  so  many  tortured  souls,  was  now  without  any  con- 
solation !  "8 

This  state  might  partly  arise  from  Luther's  want  of  brotherly 
feeling;  but  it  had  other  causes  also.  Soliman  had  come  to 
fullil  a  promise  made  to  king  Ferdinand.  The  latter  having 
demanded,  in  1528,  the  surrender  of  Belgrade,  the  sultan  Lad 
haughtily  replied,  that  he  would  bring  the  keys  himself  to 
Vienna.  In  fact,  the  Grand  Turk,  crossing  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  had  invaded  countries  "on  which  the  hoofs  of  the 
Mussulman  war-horses  had  never  trod,"  and  eight  days  before 
the  conference  at  Marburg,  he  had  covered  with  his  innumer- 
able tents  the  plain  and  the  fertile  hills  in  the  midst  of  which 
rise  the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  struggle  had  begun  under 
ground,  the  two  parties  having  dug  deep  galleries  beneath  the 
ramparts.  Three  different  times  the  Turkish  mines  were  ex- 
ploded; the  walls  were  thrown  down  ;3  "the  balls  flew  through 
the  air  like  a  flight  of  small  birds,"  says  a  Turkish  historian; 
"and  there  was  a  horrible  banquet,  at  which  the  genii  of  death 
joyously  drained  their  glasses."4 

Luther  did  not  keep  in  the  background.  He  had  already 
written  against  the  Turks,  and  now  he  published  a  B<r 
*•  rmon.  "Mahomet,"  said  he,  "exalts  Christ  as  being  with- 
out sin ;  but  he  denies  that  he  was  the  true  God;  he  is  there- 
fore His  enemy.  Alas !  to  this  hour  the  world  is  such  that  it 
seems  everywhere  to  rain  disciples  of  Mahomet.  Two  mm 
ought  to  oppose  the  Turks:  the  first  is  Christian,  that  is  to 
say,  Prayer;  the  second  is  Charles,  that  is  to  say,  The  sword." 
And  in  another  place,  "I  know  my  dear  Germans  well,  fat  and 
well-fed  swine  as  they  are;  no  sooner  is  the  danger  removed, 

1  E«)  vix  it  :i"_'rv  iloinum  tvrewua  sum.     (L.  Kpp.  iii.  .'520.) 

uite  Aiigi-l'i  S:it;in;i-.  at  do^MT.-irilii  ITU-  vivum  ct  salvura   vi.surum 
moos.     (Ibid.) 

3  ||K«.IIII  iirU-in  in  tril.iH  lucis,  suffoeao  solo  ot  pulrcrc  supposito,  ilisjccit  ct  pate- 
fecit.     1 1,.  K|.p.  iii.  .-,18.) 
<iuut««l 
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than  they  think  only  of  eating  and  sleeping.  Wretched  man! 
if  tliou  dost  not  take  up  arms,  the  Turk  will  come;  ho  will 
carry  thee  away  into  his  Turkey;  he  will  there  sell  thee  like  a 
dog;  and  thou  shalt  serve  him  night  and  day,  under  the  rod 
and  the  cudgel,  for  a  glass  of  water  and  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Think  on  this;  be  converted,  and  implore  the  Lord  not  to  give 
thee  the  Turk  for  thy  schoolmaster."1 

The  two  arms  pointed  out  by  Luther  were,  in  reality,  vigor- 
ously employed ;  and  Soliman,  perceiving  at  last  that  he  was 
not  the  "  soul  of  the  universe,"  as  his  poets  had  styled  him, 
but  that  there  was  a  strength  in  the  world  superior  to  his  own, 
raised  the  siege  of  Vienna  on  the  16th  October;  and  "the 
shadow  of  God  over  the  two  worlds,"  as  he  called  himself, 
"  disappeared  and  vanished  in  the  Bosphorus." 

But  Luther  imagined  that,  when  retiring  from  before  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  "  the  Turk,  or  at  least  his  god,  who  is  the 
devil,"  had  rushed  upon  him ;  and  that  it  was  this  enemy  of 
Christ  and  of  Christ's  servants  that  he  was  destined  to  combat 
and  vanquish  in  his  frightful  agony.2  There  is  an  immediate 
reaction  of  the  violated  law  upon  him  who  violates  it.  Now 
Luther  had  transgressed  the  royal  law,  which  is  charity,  and 
he  suffered  the  penalty.  At  last  he  re-entered  Wittenberg, 
and  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  "  tormented  by 
the  angel  of  death."3 

Let  us  not,  however,  overlook  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
reformer  that  Luther  manifested  at  Marburg.  There  are  in 
God's  work,  as  in  a  drama,  different  parts.  What  various 
characters  we  see  among  the  apostles  and  among  the  reformers ! 
It  has  been  said  that  the  same  characters  and  the  same  parts 
were  assigned  to  St.  Peter  and  to  Luther,  at  the  time  of  the 
Formation  and  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church.4  They  were 
both  in  fact  men  of  the  initiative,  who  start  forward  quite  alone, 
but  around  whom  an  army  soon  collects  at  the  sight  of  the 
standard  which  they  wave.  But  there  was  perhaps  in  the  re- 

1  Heer  predigt  wider  die  Tiirkcn.     (L.  Opp.  ( W.)  xx.  2091.) 
*  Forte  ipsuni  Turcam  partim  in  isto  agone  cogor  ferro  et  vinocrc,  saltern  ojua 
Dcum,  diabolum.     (L.  Kpp.  iii.  520.) 

9  Angelus  Satanic,  vel  quisnuis  vst  diabolus  mortis,  ita  me  fiitigat.    ( Ibid.  515.) 
«  Ur.  Viiit-t. 

iir.  o 
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runner  a  characteristic  not  existing  to  the  same  degree  in  the 
apostlr:  this  was  firmness. 

As  for  Xwin-li,  he  quitted  Marburg  in  alarm  at  Luther's 
intolerance.  "Lutheranism,"  wrote  ho  to  the  landgrave,  "will 
lie  as  heavy  upon  us  as  popery."1  Ho  reached  Zurich  <>n  the 
19th  October.  "The  truth,"  said  he  to  his  friends,  "has  j.r.  •- 
vailed  so  manifestly,  that  if  ever  anyone  has  been  defeated  before 
all  the  world,  it  is  Luther,  although  he  constantly  exclaimed  that 
he  was  invincible."2  On  his  side,  Luther  spoke  in  a  similar 
strain.  "It  is  through  fear  of  their  fellow-citizens,"  adile.l  In-, 
"that  the  Swiss,  although  vanquished,  are  unwilling  to  retract."3 

If  it  should  be  asked  on  which  side  the  victory  really  was, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say  that  Luther  assumed  the  air  of  a  con- 
queror, but  Zwingli  was  so  in  reality.  The  conference  propa- 
gated through  all  Germany  the  doctrine  of  the  Swiss,  which 
had  been  little  known  there  until  then,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
an  immense  number  of  persons.  Among  these  were  Laffards, 
first  rector  of  St.  Martin's  school  at  Brunswick,  Dionysius  M«  •- 
lander,  Justus  Lening,  Hartmann,  Ibach,  and  many  others. 
The  landgrave  himself,  a  short  time  before  liis  death,  declared 
that  this  conference  had  induced  him  to  renounce  the  oral 
manducation  of  Christ.4 

Still  the  dominant  principle  at  this  celebrated  epoch  was  unity. 
The  adversaries  are  the  best  judges.  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  exasperated  that  the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians  had  agreed 
on  all  the  essential  points  of  faith.  "  They  have  a  fellow-fueling 
against  the  Catholic  Church,"  said  they,  "as  Herod  and  Pilate 
against  Jesus  Christ."  The  enthusiastic  sects  said  the  same,6 
and  the  extreme  hierarchical  as  well  as  the  extreme  radical 
party  deprecated  alike  the  unity  of  Marburg. 

Erelong  a  greater  agitation  eclipsed  all  these  rumours,  and 
events  which  threatened  the  whole  evangelical  body,  proclaimed 
its  irivat  and  intimate  union  with  now  force.  The  emperor,  it 
was  everywhere  said,  exasperated  by  the  Protest  of  Sjtir.  -.  had 

1  Dan  Luthcrthnm  wcnlo  BO  schwcr,  ala  das  Pnjwtlium.     (Zw.  Kpp.  p.  374.) 


-  Luthrnii  impiulctu  ct  contumax  aperto  c>t  virtu*.     (  Il>i<l.  |>.  .'(70.) 

a  MctiK-Uint  plrU-m  imam  a«l  qunni  non  lii-ui--.  t  iv\<-rii.     <  /w.  <>pp.  ii.  10.) 
4  UornmeU  AnmcrkuiiL"  n.  [ 

*  Pouti&ciisctcataUapt  1st  is  mult  uiudi^plicuit  consensus  Marpurgi.  (Scult.p.  20>.) 
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landed  at  Genoa  with  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror.  After  having 
sworn  at  Barcelona  to  reduce  the  heretics  under  the  power  of 
the  pope,  he  was  going  to  visit  this  pontiff,  humbly  to  bend  the 
knee  before  him;  and  he  would  rise  only  to  cross  the  Alps  and 
accomplish  his  terrible  designs.  "The  emperor  Charles,"  said 
Luther,  a  few  days  after  the  landing  of  this  prince,  "has  de- 
termined to  show  himself  more  cruel  against  us  than  the  Turk 
himself,  and  he  has  already  uttered  the  most  horrible  threats. 
Behold  the  hour  of  Christ's  agony  and  weakness.  Let  us  pray 
for  all  those  who  will  soon  have  to  endure  captivity  and  death."1 
Such  was  the  news  that  then  agitated  all  Germany.  The 
grand  question  was,  whether  the  Protest  of  Spires  could  be 
maintained  against  the  power  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  pope. 
This  was  seen  in  the  year  1530. 

1  Carolus  Caesar  multo  atrocius  minatur  et  saevire  statuit  in  nos,  quam  Turca. 
(L.  Epp.  iii.  324.) 

In  the  preceding  Book,  embracing  the  period  1526-1529,  little  is  said  of  Luther's 
personal  history  during  those  four  years,  when,  notwithstanding,  it  was  peculiarly 
instructive  and  interesting.  The  defect  is  admirably  supplied  by  Milner,  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  his  narrative  I  shall  endeavour  to  abridge  for  the  sake  of  those  who  cannot 
command  a  reading  of  that  valuable  work. 

Providence  had  designed  trials  for  Luther  more  calculated  to  humble  him  than 
even  martyrdom  itself.  Many  things  had  tended  to  exalt  him  in  his  own  eyes, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  firmness  and  fearlessness  of  his  temper.  Yet  he 
had  never  been  without  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  which  prevented  him  from  being 
"  exalted  above  measure ;"  and  although  it  may  not  be  easy  to  form  even  a  pro- 
bable conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  that  thorn  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
St.  Paul,  Luther's  case  may  be  understood  without  much  difficulty  by  those  who 
know  his  writings,  and  have  themselves  in  some  degree  tasted  of  the  grace  of  God. 
It  was  a  PKCUUAB  species  of  spiritual  pride  and  self-righteousness — not  that  which 
boasts  of  its  attainments  and  leads  to  antinomian  security,  but  that  which  leads 
men  to  think  that  they  are  too  wicked  to  be  saved  just  as  they  are,  and  that  they 
nui«t  make  themselves  at  least  something  better  before  they  are  entitled  to  mercy. 
Thus  the  mercy  of  God  is  veiled  to  them,  they  are  deprived  of  evangelical  comfort, 
their  humility  and  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin  are  blended  with  a  mixture  of  pride 
which  is  only  to  be  subdued  at  the  cross  of  Christ.  Meanwhile  it  is  Satan's  policy 
to  buffet,  with  all  his  might,  the  true  Christian  soldier,  by  false  imaginations  and 
plausible  reasonings  to  hide  the  Divine  promises,  and  to  drive  him  to  despair. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  appears  in  the  active  scenes  of  Luther's  life,  in  his  public 
controversies,  or  even  in  his  pacific  employments  of  preaching  and  writing  comments 
on  God's  Word.  It  is  in  his  closet,  m  conversations  with  intimate  friends,  when 
vexed  and  irritated  by  his  fellow-labourers,  or  when  his  health  and  spirits  are' 
broken  down  by  incessant  toils,  and  cares,  and  watchings,  that  we  see  him  suffer- 
ing from  weakness  and  confusion  of  mind,  or  even  from  fear,  anxiety  and  tribula- 
t  '..in.  Generally  speaking,  however,  his  public  deportment  is  the  same — he  thinks, 
reasons,  writes  and  preaches  as  before,  nay  gives  the  best  spiritual  ailviee  to  others 
suffering  under  afflictions  similar  to  his  own.  "  People  conclude,"  ho  said  on  one 
occasion,  "  from  my  ordinarily  gay  conversation,  that  1  walk  on  beds  of  roses,  and 
on  nothing  eU- ;  but  God  knows  what  I  daily  feel." 

Early  in  1527,  the  man  who  had  calmly  faced  the  rage  of  popea  and  princes, 
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li  r  tin-  pressure  of  internal  temptation.     Tin-  i-l.-i.-m'  I. ml  diiven 
others  fn>Tii  Widening  I"  -leiia.  Imt  Luther  would  not  cl 

MOM  time  be  seventy  ivi,ni,.-,i  -,  \,  i.,l  u!  the  sacrament  it.  l..-.,:ili. 

now  preaaed  for  it  :il  tin-  [H-nl  of  tin-  mini-tei  !.--s  not  apjicar  that  ho 

himself  waa  attacked  with  the  disorder,  which  vNitcd  hi*  family.  h<>\vi  \er.  towards 
tho  close  of  the  year,  Imt  even  previous  to  that,  many  CAUaea  of  anxiety,  l>v  haran- 
ing  hia  mind,  had  allei  ted  hi-  health,  and  thru  it  was  that  his  internal  temp:. 
Beera  to  have  become  strongest.     His  distress  may  best  be  conceived  t'r.ni  his  own 
words:     ••  My  sins,"  he  writes  to  Jonas,  "  have  brought  upon  me  the  hea\y  wrath 
of  God.     It  is  not  enough  that  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  princes  and  mabopt, 
should  aim  at  my  life,  l>ut  my  religious  brethren  also  must  torment   my  ftpirit. 
My  sins,  and  all  the  powers  of  death,  Satan  and  all  his  angels,  rage  without  ccas- 
ing.     And  what  is  my  IIOJHJ?     I  say,  if  Christ  should  forsake  me,   I  am  u: 
Hut  he  never  will  forsake  such  a  poor  miserable  Dinner.      Mine  enemies  are  n, 
and  add  affliction  to  atlliction,  now  that  I  am  under  hivine  chastisement.      Hut 
enough;  let  me  not  be  querulous  or  impatient  under  the  rod  of  Him  who 
and  heals — who  kills  and   makes  alive.     Blessed  be  his  holy  will!     When  the 
world  and  the  prince  of  the  world  hate  mo  in  this  manner,  it  is  surely  some  proof 
that  I  belong  to  Christ.     My  wife's  critical  situation  increases  my  anxiet\ 
I  am  alarmed  at  what  has  just  happened  to  another  pregnant  lady,  one  of  our 
ncighliours,  whom  you  know.     She  lias  been  carried  off  rapidly  by  the  prevailing 
epidemic.     My  present  trials  arc  great;  but  the  all-powerful  one  has  done  great 
things  for  me.     May  Christ,  whoso  pure  doctrine  I  have  taught  and  openly  pro- 
feaaed,  bo  my  rock  and  my  fortress  !     Amen." 

Again,  to  Amsdorff:  "  There  is  nothing  that  my  sins  do  not  deserve ;  but  n 
thcless  I  have  comfort  in  the  thought  that  I  have  taught  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in 
godly  sincerity,  to  the  salvation  of  many  souls.  This  galls  Satan,  and  he  would 
de-troy  me  together  with  the  WORD  itself.  While  others  are  called  to  the  stake 
by  the  eriiel  tyrants,  1  sutler  internally  in  spirit  from  the  prince  of  this  world. 
May  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  perfect  in  me  his  holy  will !  Oh  !  how 
precious  and  delightful  is  the  secret  contemplation  of  that  will."  To  Stifel :  ••  1 
am  still  under  the  malice  ot'  Satan,  who  continues  to  bullet  me.  Pray  for  me.  I 
have  now  languished  for  three  months,  yet  not  so  much  in  body  as  in  mind,  and 
am  still  far  from  well."  To  his  friend  Hausman  :  "  So  may  Christ  comfort  you, 
as  you  comfort  me.  I  thank  my  God  that  Satan  with  all  his  wonderful  eraft.  ai.d 
all  his  powerful  exertions,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  gain  his  will  ti[M»n  me.  Thin 
is  no  ordinary  temptation,  and  so  skilful  is  that  WICKED  OXK  in  |>erverting  tho 
Scriptures,  that  my  own  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  fails  me  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  I  need  the  help  of  my  friends,  and  am  thankful  for  their  consolatory  com- 
munications. I  open  my  case  to  you  thus  that  you  may  pray  for  me  the  more 
earnestly  ;  and  that  you  yourself  also,  should  you  ever  be  in  like  cireum-i .: 
may  be  aware  of  the  depths  of  Satan."  To  Mclanchthoii  he  thus  writes  :  ••  1'r.iv 
for  me.  I  am  a  miserable  abject  worm  of  the  earth,  distracted  with  sorrow.  Hut, 
'as  this  is  tho  good-will  of  the  Father  of  mercies,  glory  be  to  him  whatever  l>e  my 
sufferings.  In  regard  to  myself  there  is  but  one  thing  on  which  I  lay  any  strew; 
namely,  that  I  have  ever  taught  the  Word  of  God  in  it>  purity,  and  on  no  occa- 
sion corrupted  the  truth,  either  through  a  love  of  glory  or  of  gain." 

On  the  Oth  of  July,  1527,  he  had  an  attack,  described  by  Bugcnhagius  and  by 
Jonas,  which  threatened  his  life.  Bugenhagius  was  alarmed  at  being  sent  for  in 
haste.  '  He  found  him,  however,  conversing  with  his  wife,  and  looking  as  u-ual. 
It  seemed  that  that  morning  he  liad  had  a  tremendous  temptation,  entirely  spi- 
ritual, and  had  seriously  apprehended  death  itself.  Retiring  with  his  friend,  who 
was  also  bis  parish  minister,  he  solemnly  confessed  his  sins,  and  asked  him  t 
got  consolation  to  him  from  Scripture.  Afterwards  he  waa  BO  far  well  as  i 

to  go  out  to  dinuer  and  to  enliven  the  company,  as  he  always  did,  but  in  tho 
eveniii'.'  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fainting  fit  and  cried  out,  '  <  >h  '.    •  • 
Jonas,  I  am  sick  ;  bring  me  water  or  I  am  gone."     Jonas  threw  some  \\.ii. 
his  friend,  who  was  the  picture  of  death,  but  reviving  presently,  he  U-gan  t .. 
with  grc.it  fervour.     "  If  this  be  my  last  hour,  thy  will  be,  done  !  (Hi  Lord,  rebuke 
me  not  in  thine  anger;  chasten  me  not  in  thy  heavy  displeasun       II  . •..•  • 
upon  me,  O  Lord.       ...     It  was  DOW  tluit  he  made  tho  confession  of  hia  vio- 
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lout  Linjuago.  mentioned  in  a  former  note.  He  then  inquired  after  his  child, 
••  WluMv  is  my  dearest  little  John?"  The  boy  was  brought  smiling  to  his  father, 
who  iimiH'iliatfly  eommended  "his  good  little  boy,"  and  his  mother,  "his  dearest 
•."  to  a  good  and  gracious  God.  "  Ye  have  no  worldly  goods,"  said  he,  "but 
God,  who  is  the  father  of  the  orphan,  and  who  judges  the  cause  of  the  widow,  will 
defend  and  keep  you.  I  give  thanks  to  thce,  O  Lord  God  !  that  thy  providence 
has  made  me  indigent  in  this  world.  I  have  neither  house  nor  possession  to  leave. 
Thou  hast  blessed  me  with  a  wife  and  children,  and  these  I  return  back  unto  thec ; 
O  feed  them,  teach  them,  preserve  them."  To  his  wife  he  said:  "My  dearest 
Kate,  if  it  is  God's  will,  I  beg  of  thee  to  submit  to  it :  thou  art  my  wedded  wife ; 
this  thou  wilt  never  forget ;  and  let  God's  Word  be  thy  constant  guide."  His 
v  ill-,  though  almost  heart-broken  and  much  frightened,  entreated  her  husband 
not  to  be  uneasy  on  her  account,  and  said  she  could  cordially  resign  herself  to  the- 
will  of  God,  commending  him  to  the  Lord  God,  protected  by  whom  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  safe. 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  Luther  declared  to  Jonas,  that  his  bodily  suffer- 
ings in  the  evening  had  not  been  half  so  distressing  as  the  spiritual  teipptation  he 
had  had  on  the  Saturday  morning,  lie  added:  "Doctor,  I  must  mark  the  day, 
J  i'  /*  yettcrday  at  tchool." 

His  domestic  distress  towards  the  close  of  that  year  must  have  been  almost 
overwhelming.  When  the  plague  came  to  Wittenberg,  his  wife  was  with  cliild ;  his 
son  was  ill,  teethinj;;  his  two  women  sen-ants,  Hannah  and  Margaret  Mochinn, 
were  attacked  with  the  plague.  He  writes  to  Amsdorff,  Nov.  1st,  1527 :  "  My 
house  has  become  an  hospital."  On  the  4th  he  writes :  "  The  wife  of  George,  the 
chaplain,  has  died  of  a  miscarriage  and  the  plague.  .  .  .  Everybody  was 
terror-struck.  I  have  taken  in  the  parish  minister  and  his  family."  And  on  the 
10th  "  Your  little  Johnny  has  no  greeting  to  send  you,  for  he  is  ill,  but  he  begs 
your  prayers.  This  is  now  the  twelfth  day  that  he  has  eaten  nothing.  It  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  the  child  would  fain  be  merry  as  usual,  but  excessive  weakness 
prevents  him.  Margaret  Mochinn's  imposthumc  was  opened  yesterday  ;  she  is 
now  getting  better ;  I  have  put  her  into  our  winter  apartment,  and  we  occupy  the 
large  front  parlour ;  Stanschen  is  in  my  room  with  the  stove  in  it,  and  Augustine's 
wife  in  hers.  We  begin  to  hope  that  the  plague  is  leaving  us.  Farewell,  embrace 
thy  daughter  and  her  mother,  and  remember  us  in  your  prayers."  In  December  he 
writes  of  the  recovery  of  his  son  and  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  died  however  in  the 
following  year,  afflicting  him  by  her  death  to  a  degree  which  excited  his  own  surprise. 
It  was  in  such  circumstances  that  Luther  found  himself  impelled  to  read  and 
answer  those  who,  in  opj>osition  to  him,  maintained  that  our  Lord's  words  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  supper  were  to  be  understood  spiritually,  and  who  were  called 
Sacramentarians,  a  term,  however,  to  which  Zwingli  objected,  as  less  fitted  for 
him  and  those  who  thought  with  him,  than  for  those  who  thought  with  Luther, 
as  the  former  regarded  that  sacrament  as  a  means  of  grace  only,  whereas  he  insists 
that  the  latter  made  it  a  means  of  pardon  aud  justification  in  the  hands  of  the 
priest — thus  leading  back  the  reformed  from  grace  to  works,  and  re-establishing 
that  dangerous  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  which  had  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  Church's  superstition  and  bondage.  No  wonder  that  the 
Saxon  reformer  brought  no  very  docile  or  accommodating  temper  to  the  controversy. 
With  his.  strong  but  mistaken  views,  he  must  have  regarded  it  as  an  uncalled  for 
and  inopportune  annoyance.  Still,  when  we  read  with  what  respect  and  even 
affection  he  is  treated  by  Zwingli  in  his  various  tracts  on  the  subject,  notwith- 
standing the  almost  irresistible  irony  into  which  the  Swiss  reformer  occasionally 
runs,  we  must  deplore  that  Luther  allowed  himself  to  be  so  harsh,  imperious,  and 
intractable. 

The  narrative  ot  Luther's  personal  and  domestic  afflictions  during  the  period 
embraced  in  the  preceding  Book,  whether  as  related  and  judiciously  commented 
upon  by  Milner,  or  minutely  detailed  without  almost  any  comment  by  Michflot. 
niu-t  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  part  of  the  history  of  a  reformation  whose 
grand  aim  and  issue  was  the  conversion  to  God  of  individual  souls.  And  at  the 
present  day  it  acquires  a  fresh  interest,  as  affording  by  far  the  most  effective  re- 
futation of  that  flood  of  slander  with  which  the  adherents  of  Rome  have  sought  to 
overwhelm  Luther,  and,  through  him,  the  Itcfinnatiun. — D.  j>.  s. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Two  striking  Lessons — Charles  V.  in  Italy — The  German  Envoys — Their  Bold- 
ness— The  Landgrave's  Present — The  Envoys  under  Arrest — Their  Release 
and  Departure — Meeting  of  Charles  and  Clement — Gattinara's  Proposition — 
Clement's  Arms — War  imminent — Luther's  Objections — The  Saviour  la  c<>: 
—Charles's  conciliatory  Language — The  Emperor's  Motives. 

THE  Reformation  was  accomplished  in  the  name  of  a  spiritual 
principle.  It  had  proclaimed  for  its  teacher  the  Word  of 
God;  for  salvation,  Faith;  for  king.  Jesus  Christ;  for  arms, 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  had  by  these  very  means  rejected  all 
worldly  elements.  Rome  had  heen  established  by  the  law  of  a 
carnal  commandment ;  the  Reformation,  by  the  power  of  an 
endless  life.1 

If  there  is  any  doctrine  that  distinguishes  Christianity  from 
every  other  religion,  it  is  its  spirituality.  A  heavenly  life 
brought  down  to  man — such  is  its  work;  thus  the  opposition 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  was  the 
great  fact  which  signalized  the  entrance  of  Christianity  among 
the  nations.  But  what  its  Founder  had  separated,  had  soon 
come  together  again ;  the  Church  had  fallen  into  the  arms  of 
the  world;  and  by  this  criminal  union  it  had  been  reduced  to 
the  deplorable  condition  in  which  we  find  it  at  the  era  of  tin 
Reformation. 

Thus  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
to  restore  the  spiritual  element  to  its  rights.  The  Gospel  of 
the  reformers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  and  with 

1  IIrbrc\vs  \ii.  Id. 
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politics.1  While  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  become  a  matter  of 
diplomacy  and  a  court  intrigue,  the  Reformation  was  destined 
to  exercise  no  other  influence  over  princes  and  people  than 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

If  the  Reformation,  having  attained  a  certain  point,  became 
untrue  to  its  nature,  began  to  parley  and  temporize  with  the 
world,  and  ceased  thus  to  follow  up  the  spiritual  principle  that  it 
had  so  loudly  proclaimed,  it  was  faithless  to  God  and  to  itself. 

Henceforward  its  decline  was  at  hand. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  society  to  prosper  if  it  bo  unfaithful 
to  the  principles  it  lays  down.  Having  abandoned  what  con- 
stituted its  life,  it  can  find  naught  but  death. 

*  O 

It  was  God's  will  that  this  great  truth  should  be  inscribed 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple  He  was  then  raising  in  the 
world;  and  a  striking  contrast  was  to  make  this  truth  stand 
gloriously  prominent. 

One  portion  of  the  reform  was  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the 
world,  and  in  this  alliance  find  a  destruction  full  of  desolation. 

Another  portion,  looking  up  to  God,  was  haughtily  to  reject 
the  arm  of  the  flesh,  and  by  this  very  act  of  faith  secure  a 
noble  victory. 

If  three  centuries  have  gone  astray,  it  is  because  they  were 
unable  to  comprehend  so  holy  and  so  solemn  a  lesson.2 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1529,  that  Charles  V., 

1  That  is,  in  the  sense  of  diplomacy  and  intrigue.  But  in  the  decision  of  many 
political  questions  in  which  moral  interests  are  at  stake,  every  man  may  assuredly 
make  his  appeal  in  behalf  of  what  is  right,  and  against  what  is  wrong,  to  the  re- 
vealed will  of  that  God  by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice,  inasmuch 
as  every  appeal  that  could  formerly  be  made  to  the  doubtful  dicta  of  natural  mo- 
rality, derives  a  fresh  sanction  from  that  purer  and  clearer  revelation  of  the  divine 
will.  If  Christianity  be  true,  whatever  in  politics  is  unchristian  must  also  bo 
wrong — else  two  opposite  things  might  at  once  be  right  and  wrong,  which  is  im- 
possible— and  the  proof  of  its  being  unchristian,  thus  becomes  a  legitimate  proof 
of  its  impolicy.  Well  for  the  world  would  it  be,  if,  in  the  determination  of  peace 
and  war,  of  questions  bearing  on  slavery,  religious  freedom.  Sabbath  legislation, 
and  many  others,  the  Gotpel  of  the  Reformer*  had  to  do  with  politic*. — D.  D.  s. 

1  There  is  much  truth  in  the  above  remarks,  but  much  also  that  may  mislead 
the  reader  into  false  impressions.  The  ••  parleying  and  temporizing  with  the 
world,"  which  the  author  rebukes,  is  an  evil  which  not  only  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
by  acting  on  the  maxim  that  the  Gospel  lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  and  with 
politics,  but  in  the  case  of  Christians  being  in  the  world,  and  called  to  the  exer- 
cise of  political  duties,  actually  becomes  the  necessary  result  of  the  adoption  of 
that  maxim.  In  fact  the  principles  expressed  by  the  author  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  must  effectually  exclude  all  Gospel  Christiana  from  engaging  in  political 
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tho  victor  by  battles  or  by  treaties  over  the  pope  and  the  kin:; 
of  France,  landed  at  Genoa.  The  shouts  of  the  Spaniard*  had 
saluted  him  as  ho  quitted  the  Iborian  peninsula;  but  the 
dejected  eyes,  the  bended  heads,  the  silent  lips  of  the  Italians 
given  over  to  his  hands,  alone  welcomed  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  Everything  led  to  the  belief  that  Charles  would 
indemnify  himself  on  them  for  the  apparent  generosity  with 
which  ho  had  treated  the  pope. 

They  were  deceived.  Instead  of  those  barbarous  chiefs  of 
the  Goths  and  Huns, — instead  of  those  proud  and  fierce  em- 
perors, who  more  than  once  had  crossed  the  Alps  and  rushed 
upon  Italy,  sword  in  hand  and  with  cries  of  vengeance,  the 
Italians  saw  among  them  a  young  and  graceful  prince,  with 
pale  features,  a  delicate  frame,  and  weak  voice,  of  winning  man- 
ners, having  more  the  air  of  a  courtier  than  of  a  warrior,  scru- 
pulously performing  all  the  duties  of  the  Romish  religion,  and 
leading  in  his  train  no  terrible  cohorts  of  German  barbarians, 
but  a  brilliant  retinue  of  Spanish  grandees,  who  condescend- 
ingly paraded  the  pride  of  their  race  and  the  splendour  of  their 
nation.  This  prince,  the  victor  of  Europe,  spoke  only  of  peace 
and  amnesty;  and  even  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  of  all  the 
Italian  princes  had  most  cause  of  fear,  having  at  Modena  placed 
the  keys  of  the  city  in  his  hands,  heard  from  his  friendly  lips 
the  most  unexpected  encouragements. 

Whence  did  this  strange  conduct  proceed?  Charles  had 
shown  plainly  enough,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  that  generosity  towards  his  enemies  was  not  his  do- 
minant virtue.  It  was  not  long  before  this  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  Charles  there  arrived  in  Italy, 
by  way  of  Lyons  and  Genoa,  three  German  burgesses,  whose 
whole  equipage  consisted  of  six  horses.1  These  were  John 

duties.     If  they  do  engage  in  these,  then  the  Gospel  must  have  to  do  with  politics, 
fur  thin  plain  and  conclusive  reason,  that  a  Christian's  Christianity  must  accom- 
pany him  into  every  scone  of  lilo  nnd  into  every  duty,  both  to  guide  lib  judgment 
and  to  regulate  his  conduct.     If  on  the  pretence  that  the  Gos|>cl  has  nothing  to 
do  with  politics,  he  dismisses  it  as  a  standard  of  duty  and  acts  according  to  the 
•uggwttiom  <>f  mere  expediency,  often  as  these  directly  conflict  with  tin-  principles 
:-•!,  what  w  this  but  "  to  jwrley  and  temporize  with  the  world!" — U.D.*. 
»  Lcgatia  attribuirunt  equw  sex.    (Seckond.  ii.  131.) 
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Ehinger,  burgomaster  of  Memmingcn,  who  carried  his  head  high, 
scattered  money  around  him,  and  who  was  not  remarkable  for 
great  sobriety;  Michael  Caden,  syndic  of  Nuremberg,  a  worthy, 
pious,  and  brave  man,  but  detested  by  the  count  of  Nassau,  the 
most  influential  of  Charles's  ministers;  and,  lastly,  Alexis 
Frauentraut,  secretary  to  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  who, 
having  married  a  nun,  was  in  very  bad  odour  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Such  were  the  three  men  whom  the  Protestant 
princes,  assembled  at  Nuremberg,  commissioned  to  bear  to  the 
emperor  the  famous  Protest  of  Spires.  They  had  purposely 
chosen  these  deputies  from  a  middle  station,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  would  incur  less  danger.1  To  carry  such  a  mes- 
sage to  Charles  V.  was,  to  say  the  truth,  a  task  that  few  per- 
sons cared  to  execute.  Accordingly  a  pension  had  been  secured 
to  the  widows  of  these  envoys  in  case  of  misfortune. 

Charles  was  on  his  way  from  Genoa  to  Bologna,  and  staying 
at  Piacenza,  when  the  three  Protestant  deputies  overtook  him. 
These  plain  Germans  presented  a  singular  contrast  in  the  midst 
of  that  Spanish  pomp  and  Romish  fervour  by  which  the  young 
prince  waa  surrounded.  Cardinal  Gattinara,  the  emperor's 
chancellor,  who  sincerely  desired  a  reform  of  the  Church,  pro- 
cured them  an  audience  of  Charles  V.  for  the  22d  of  September ; 
but  they  were  recommended  to  be  sparing  in  their  words,  for 
there  was  nothing  the  emperor  so  much  disliked  as  a  Protestant 
sermon. 

The  deputies  were  not  checked  by  these  intimations;  and 
after  handing  the  protest  to  Charles,  Frauentraut  began  to 
speak:  "It  is  to  the  Supreme  Judge  that  each  one  of  us  must 
render  an  account,"  said  he,  "and  not  to  creatures  who  turn  at 
every  wind.  It  is  better  to  fall  into  the  most  cruel  necessity, 
than  to  incur  the  anger  of  God.  Our  nation  will  obey  no  de- 
crees that  are  based  on  any  other  foundation  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures."2 

Such  was  the  proud  tone  held  by  these  German  citizens  to 
the  emperor  of  the  west.  Charles  said  not  a  word — it  would 

1  Ut  owcnt  tutiorcs.     (Seckend.  ii.  133.) 

1  Nei|uc  suaruiu  CMC  virium  aut  officii,  ut  cos  ad  impossibilia  ct  nox'ia  adigant. 
(Ibid.  134.) 

llf.  P 
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have  been  paying  them  too  much  honour;  but  ho  charged  one 
of  his  secretaries  to  announce  an  answer  at  some  future  time. 

There  was  no  hurry  to  send  back  those  paltry  ambassadors. 
In  vain  did  they  renew  their  solicitations  daily.  Gattinara 
treated  them  \\ith  kindness,  but  Nassau  sent  them  away  \vith 
bitter  words.  A  workman,  the  armourer  to  the  court,  ha\  in- 
to visit  Augsburg  to  purchase  arms,  begged  the  count  of  Nassau 
to  despatch  the  Protestant  deputies.  "You  may  tell  th 
replied  the  minister  of  Charles  V.,  "that  we  will  terminate  tln-ir 
business  in  order  that  you  may  have  travelling  companions." 
But  the  armourer  having  found  other  company,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  wait.1 

These  envoys  endeavoured  at  least  to  make  a  good  use  of 
their  time.  "  Take  this  book,"  said  the  landgrave  to  Caden 
at  the  very  moment  of  departure,  giving  him  a  French  work 
bound  in  velvet,  and  richly  ornamented,  "  and  deliver  it  to  the 
emperor.'  2  It  was  a  summary  of  the  Christian  faith  wliu-h 
the  landgrave  had  received  from  Francis  Lambert,  and  which 
had  probably  been  written  by  that  doctor.3  Caden  sought  an 

1  Hortlcben,  von  den  Ursachen  dcs  deutschen  Kricgs,  p.  50. 

3  Libellum  cleganter  ornatum.     (Scultet.  p.  253.) 

8  Luther  had  a  high  opinion  of  Fr.  Lambert.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  he  to 
Spalatin,  in  a  letter  quoted  by  Milner,  "  of  the  integrity  of  Lambert ;  we  have 
witnesses  who  heard  him  preach  both  in  France  and  at  Basil,  and  they  all  give 
the  man  a  good  character,  lie  is  of  a  noble  family,  but  has  born  a  Minor  triai 
iluriiiir  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  is  now  a  poor  persecuted  exile  for  havinn 
IHVH  faithful  to  the  Word  of  God.  At  present  he  is  with  us  at  Wittenber. 
though  we  have  no  want  of  lectures,  we  shall  endeavour  to  employ  him.  He  pleases 
me  in  all  respect*;  and  I  am  satisfied  he  is  one  who  deserves  a  little  help  from  us 
in  his  poverty;  but  you  who  know  that  I  live  at  the  expense  of  other  jK-rsnim, 
must  also  know  that  I  have  not  an  income  to  support  him.  It  might  not  be  amiss 
for  you  t<>  (MTMiailc  the  prince  not  to  lose  this  good  man,  but  in  Christian  charity 
to  afford  him  some  small  assistance  till  he  can  support  himself,  cither  by  his  own 
industry,  or  by  what  he  may  receive  from  his  relations."  Dr.  Lingard,  in  as- 
cribing the  Reformation  to  the  selfishness  of  the  priests  who  joined  Luther,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  show  what  this  noble  and  learned  friar  hail  '_'a'mril  liy  the  change. 
Not  only  had  ho  sacrificed  all  his  prospects  in  the  popedom  whose  highest  honours 
were  within  his  reach,  but  in  differing  from  Luther  on  the  subject  of  consubstan- 
tiation,  a  circumstance  that  must  have  much  chajjrincd  the  Saxon  reformer,  lie 
must  have  risked  the  loss  of  the  favour  and  sympathy  shown  him  at  Wiite. 
What  an  immense  advance  was  made  from  the  times  of  implicit  submission  to  the 
popedom,  when  the  opinions  and  policy  of  so  mighty  a  prince  as  Charles  were 
•ought  to  be  changed,  or  even  modified,  by  a  Inxik  written  by  a  jxx»r  wandering 
mendicant,  an  outcast  from  what  was  supposed  the  only  community  to  which  a 
man  of  any  character  could  belong.  Power  was  manifestly  pa— in:;  into  new 
hands—the  pen  was  beginning  to  dispute  with  the  swonl  the  empire  of  the  world — 
thought  was  creeping  from  the  t.  tiers  of  Itoumh  tyranny,  jiod  by  means  of  print- 
ing carried  it*  power  everywhere. — n.  n.  n. 
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opportunity  of  presenting  this  treatise;  and  did  so  one  day, 
as  Charles  was  going  publicly  to  mass.  The  emperor  took 
tin1  book,  and  passed  it  immediately  to  a  Spanish  bishop. 
The  Spaniard  began  to  read  it,1  and  lighted  upon  that  passage 
of  Scripture  in  which  Christ  enjoins  his  apostles  not  to  exercise 
lunlfli/i>?  The  author  took  advantage  of  it  to  maintain  that 
the  minister,  charged  with  spiritual  matters,  should  not  inter- 
fere with  those  which  are  temporal.  The  Papist  prelate  bit 
his  lips,  and  Charles,  who  perceived  it,  having  asked,  "  Well, 
what  is  the  matter?"  the  bishop  in  confusion  had  recourse  to 
a  falsehood.3  u  This  treatise,"  replied  he,  "  takes  the  sword 
from  the  Christian  magistrate,  and  grants  it  only  to  nations 
that  are  strangers  to  the  faith."  Immediately  there  was  a 
great  uproar:  the  Spaniards  above  all  were  beside  themselves. 
"  The  wretches  that  have  endeavoured  to  mislead  so  young  a 
prince,"  said  they,  "  deserve  to  be  hung  on  the  first  tree  by 
the  wayside ! "  Charles  swore,  in  fact,  that  the  bearer  should 
suffer  the  penalty  of  his  audacity. 

At  length,  on  the  12th  October,  Alexander  Schweiss,  im- 
perial secretary,  transmitted  the  emperor's  reply  to  the  depu- 
ties. It  said  that  the  minority  ought  to  submit  to  the  decrees 
passed  in  diet,  and  that  if  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  his  allies 
were  contumacious,  means  would  not  be  wanting  to  compel 
them.4 

Upon  this  Ehinger  and  Caden  read  aloud  the  appeal  to  the 
emperor  drawn  up  at  Spires,  whilst  Frauentraut,  who  had 
renounced  his  quality  of  deputy  and  assumed  that  of  a  notary,5 
took  notes  of  what  was  passing.  When  the  reading  was  fin- 
ished, the  deputies  advanced  towards  Schweiss,  and  presented 
the  appeal.  The  imperial  secretary  rejected  the  document 
with  amazement;  the  deputies  insisted;  Schweiss  continued 
firm.  They  then  laid  the  appeal  on  the  table.  Schweiss  was 
staggered;  he  took  the  paper,  and  carried  it  to  the  emperor. 

After  dinner,  just  as  one  of  the  deputies  (Caden)  had  gone 

1  Cum  obiter  legisset.     (Scultet.  p.  253.) 
1  Luke  xxii.  26. 

3  Falxo  et  malipne  rolatum  esset.     (Seckend.  ii.  133.) 

4  Sibi  in  in  defore  media  quibua  ad  id  compellerentur.     (Ibid.) 
*  Tabcllionia  sire  notarii  oificium.     (Ibid.) 
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out,  a  tumult  in  the  hotel  announced  some  catastrophe.  It 
was  the  imperial  secretary  who  returned  duly  accompanied. 
"  The  emperor  is  exceedingly  irritated  against  you  on  account 
of  this  appeal,"  said  he  to  the  Protestants;  "and  he  forbids 
you,  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  death,  to  leave  your  hotel, 
to  write  to  Germany,  or  to  send  any  message  whatsoever."1 
Thus  Charles  put  ambassadors  under  arrest,  as  he  would  the 
officers  of  his  guard,  desirous  in  this  manner  of  showing  his 
contempt,  and  of  frightening  the  princes. 

Caden's  servant  slipped  in  alarm  out  of  the  hotel,  and  ran  to 
his  master.     The  latter,  still  considering  himself  free,  v. 
a  hasty  account  of  the  whole  business  to  the  senate  of  Nurem- 
berg, sent  off  his  letters  by  express,  and  returned  to  share  in 
the  arrest  of  his  colleagues.2 

On  the  23d  of  October,  the  emperor  left  Piacenza,  carrying 
the  three  Germans  with  him.  But  on  the  30th  ho  released 
Ehinger  and  Frauentraut,  who,  mounting  their  horses  in  tho 
middle  of  the  night,  rushed  at  full  speed  along  a  route  thronged 
with  soldiers  and  robbers.  "  As  for  you,"  said  Granvelle  to 
Caden,  "you  will  stay  under  pain  of  death.  The  emperor 
expects  that  the  book  you  presented*  to  him  will  be  given  to 
the  pope."3  Perhaps  Charles  thought  it  pleasant  to  show  the 
Roman  pontiff  this  prohibition  issued  against  the  ministers  of 
God  to  mingle  in  the  government  of  nations.  But  Caden, 
profiting  by  the  confusion  of  the  court,  secretly  procured  a 
horse,  and  fled  to  Ferrara,  thence  to  Venice,  from  which  place 
he  returned  to  Nuremberg.4 

The  more  Charles  appeared  irritated  against  Germany,  the 
greater  moderation  he  showed  towards  the  Italians:  heavy  pe- 
cuniary contributions  were  all  that  he  required.  It  was  beyon<l 
the  Alps,  in  the  centre  of  Christendom,  by  means  of  these  very 
religious  controversies,  that  ho  desired  to  establish  his  power. 
He  pressed  on,  and  required  only  two  things:  behind  him, — 
peace;  with  him, — money. 

On  the  5th  of  November  ho  entered  Bologna.     Everything 

1  Sub  capitis  jxrna,  nc  pedetn  a  divenuirio  movoant.     (Sockond.  ii.  133.) 
1  A  famulo  ccrtior  fact  us.  rcrn  omnem  aenatui  aperuit.     (Tbid.) 

3  Ut  idem  Bcriptuni  cxhibeat  quoque  1'ontitici.     (Scultct.  p.  264.) 

4  Silentio  coiwcondit  equum.     (Dud.) 
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was  striking  about  him:  the  crowd  of  nobles,  the  splendour  of 
the  equipages,  the  haughtiness  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  four 
thousand  ducats  that  were  scattered  by  hand  fills  among  the 
people;1  but  above  all,  the  majesty  and  magnificence  of  the 
young  emperor.  The  two  chiefs  of  Romish  Christendom 
were  about  to  meet.  The  pope  quitted  his  palace  with  all 
his  court ;  and  Charles,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  would 
have  conquered  the  whole  of  Italy  in  a  few  days,  affecting  the 
humility  of  a  child,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  kissed  the  pontifFs 
feet. 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  resided  at  Bologna  in  two  adjoin- 
ing palaces,  separated  by  a  single  wall,  through  which  a  door- 
way had  been  opened,  of  which  each  had  a  key;  and  the  young 
and  politic  emperor  was  often  seen  visiting  the  old  and  crafty 
pontiff,  carrying  papers  in  his  hand. 

Clement  obtained  Sforza's  forgiveness,  who  appeared  before 
the  emperor  sick  and  leaning  on  a  staff.  Venice  also  was  for- 
given :  a  million  of  crowns  arranged  these  two  matters.  But 
Charles  could  not  obtain  from  the  pope  the  pardon  of  Florence. 
That  illustrious  city  was  sacrificed  to  the  Medici,  "  consider- 
ing," it  was  said,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for  Christ's  vicar  to 
demand  anything  that  is  unjust." 

The  most  important  affair  was  the  Reformation.  Some 
represented  to  the  emperor  that,  victor  over  all  his  enemies, 
he  should  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  constrain  the 
Protestants  by  force  of  arms.2  Charles  was  more  moderate: 
he  preferred  weakening  the  Protestants  by  the  Papists,  and 
then  the  Papists  by  the  Protestants,  and  by  this  means  raising 
his  power  above  them  both. 

A  wiser  course  was  nevertheless  proposed  in  a  solemn  con- 
ference. "  The  Church  is  torn  in  pieces,"  said  chancellor  Gat- 
tinara.  "  You  (Charles)  are  the  head  of  the  empire ;  you  (the 
pope)  the  head  of  the  Church.  It  is  your  duty  to  provide  by 
common  accord  against  unprecedented  wants.  Assemble  the 
pious  men  of  all  nations,  and  let  a  free  council  deduce  from 

1  In  vulgus  spareum    aurum   quatuor  millia   ducatorum.      (Luth.  Epp.  iii. 
505.) 

*  Armis  cogcndoa.     (Seckend.  ii.  112;  Maimbourg,  ii.  194.) 
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the  Word  of  God  a  scheme  of  doctrine  su< -h  as  may  !>. 
by  every  people."1 

A  thunderbolt  falling  at  Clement's  feet  could  not  have 
startled  him  more.  The  offspring  of  an  illegitimate  union, 
and  having  obtained  the  papacy  by  means  far  from  honour- 
able, and  squandered  the  treasures  of  the  Chun-h  in  an  unjust 
war,  this  pontiff  had  a  thousand  personal  motives  for  dreading 
an  assembly  of  Christendom.2  "Large  congregations,"  replied 
he,  "  serve  only  to  introduce  popular  opinions.  It  is  not  by 
the  decrees  of  councils,  but  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  that 
we  should  decide  controversies."2 

As  Gattinara  still  persisted :  "  What ! "  said  the  pope,  angrily 
interrupting  him,  "  you  dare  contradict  me,  and  excite  your 
master  against  me ! "  Charles  rose  up ;  all  the  assembly  pre- 
served profound  silence,  and  the  prince  resuming  his  seat, 
seconded  his  chancellor's  request.  Clement  was  content  to  say 
that  he  would  reflect  upon  it.  He  then  began  to  work  upon 
the  young  emperor  in  their  private  conferences,  and  Charles 
promised  at  last  to  constrain  the  heretics  by  violence,  while  the 
pope  should  summon  all  other  princes  to  his  aid.4  "  To  over- 
come Germany  by  force,  and  then  erase  it  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  the  sole  object  of  the  Italians,"  they  wrote  from 
Venice  to  the  elector.6 

Such  was  the  sinister  news  which,  by  spreading  alarm  among 
the  Protestants,  should  also  have  united  them.  Unfortunately 
a  contrary  movement  was  then  taking  place.  Luther  and  some 
of  his  friends  had  revised  the  Marburg  articles  in  a  sense  ex- 
clusively Lutheran,  and  the  ministers  of  the  elector  of  Saxony 
had  presented  them  to  the  conference  at  Schwabach.  The  re- 

1  Oratio  de  Congrettu  Bononienti,  in  Melancthonis  Orationum  iv.  87,  and 
Ctelestinus  Hist.  Concil.  1830,  Augustoe,  i.  10.  Respectable  authors,  Walsh, 
Mullcr,  and  Bcausobrc,  incorrectly  quote  at  full  length  the  speeches  delivered  at 
this  eoiiferenee.  They  are  amplification* :  l>ut  to  deny  that  they  haw  .-.mr  liN- 
torical  foundation  would  be  flying  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

*  According  to  Seekenclorf  there  was  a  prevalent  rojMirt  that  he  had  never  been 
baptized.     Sec  Scott's  Continuation  of  Milner,  vol.  i.  p.  3. — n.  D.  s. 

*  Non  concilii  decrctis,  sed  arniis  controversial  dirimcndas.     (Scultct.  p.  248; 
Maimbourg  the  Jesuit,  ii.  177.) 

4  Pontifex,  ut  cicteri  Christian!  principcs,  iiwo*  pro  viribus  juvent.  (Guiooiar- 
dini,  xix.  908.) 

*  Ut  Gcrmani*  vi  ot  amis  opprimatur,   funditus  dclcatur  ct   cradicctur. 
(Cideitin.  i.  42.) 
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formed  deputies  from  Ulm  and  Strasburg  had  immediately- 
withdrawn,  and  the  conference  was  broken  up. 

Bat  new  conferences  had  erelong  become  necessary.  The 
express  that  Caden  had  forwarded  from  Piacenza  had  reached 
Nuremberg.  Every  one  in  Germany  understood  that  the  arrest 
of  the  prince's  deputies  was  a  declaration  of  war.  The  elector 
was  staggered,  and  ordered  his  chancellor  to  consult  the  theolo- 
gians of  Wittenberg. 

"  We  cannot  on  our  conscience,"  replied  Luther  on  the  1 8th 
November,  "approve  of  the  proposed  alliance.  We  would  ra- 
ther die  ten  times  than  see  our  Gospel  cause  one  drop  of  blood 
to  be  shed.1  Our  part  is  to  be  like  lambs  of  the  slaughter. 
The  cross  of  Christ  must  be  borne.  Let  your  highness  be  with- 
out fear.  We  shall  do  more  by  our  prayers  than  all  our  ene- 
mies by  their  boastings.  Only  let  not  your  hands  be  stained 
with  the  blood  of  your  brethren !  If  the  emperor  requires  us 
to  be  given  up  to  his  tribunals,  we  are  ready  to  appear.  You 
cannot  defend  our  faith:  each  one  should  believe  at  his  own 
risk  and  peril."2 

On  the  29th  November  an  evangelical  congress  was  opened 
at  Smalkald,  and  an  unexpected  event  rendered  this  meeting 
still  more  important.  Ehinger,  Caden,  and  Frauentraut,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  Charles  V.,  appeared  before 
them.3  The  landgrave  had  no  further  doubts  of  the  success  of 
his  plan. 

He  was  deceived.  No  agreement  between  contrary  doctrines, 
no  alliance  between  politics  and  religion — were  Luther's  two 
principles,  and  they  still  prevailed.  It  was  agreed  that  those 
who  felt  disposed  to  sign  the  articles  of  Schwabach,  and  those 
only,  should  meet  at  Nuremberg  on  the  6th  of  January. 

The  horizon  became  hourly  more  threatening.  The  papists 
of  Germany  wrote  one  to  another  these  few  but  significant 
words:  "The  Saviour  is  coming."4  "Alas,"  exclaimed  Luther, 
"what  a  pitiless  saviour!  He  will  devour  them  all,  as  well  as 
us."  In  effect,  two  Italian  bishops,  authorized  by  Charles  V., 

1  Lieber  zehn  mal  todt  scyn.     (Epp.  iii.  526.) 

-  Auf  M-in  eigcn  Fahr  glaubcn.     (Ibid.  527.) 

3  Advcnerant  et  gesta  refercbant.     (Seckend.  ii.  HO ;  Sleidan,  I.  235.) 

*  Inviccin  scriptitaiit,  diccntes:  Salvator  veiiit.     (L.  Epp.  iii.  540.) 
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tlrmand»>d  in  the  pope's  name  all  the  gold  and  silver  from  the 
churches,  and  a  third  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues:  a  pro- 
ceeding which  caused  an  immense  sensation.  "  Let  the  'pope 
go  to  the  devil,"  replied  a  canon  of  Paderborn,  a  little  too  fret  I  v .' 
"Yes,  yes!"  archly  replied  Luther,  "this  is  your  saviour  th:it 
is  coming!"  The  people  already  began  to  talk  of  frightful 
omens.  It  was  not  only  the  living  who  were  agitated:  a  child 
still  in  its  mother's  womb,  had  uttered  horrible  shrieks.3  "  All 
is  accomplished,"  said  Luther;  "the  Turk  has  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  his  power,  the  glory  of  the  papacy  is  declin- 
ing, and  the  world  is  splitting  on  every  side."3  The  reformer, 
dreading  lest  the  end  of  the  world  should  arrive  before  he  had 
translated  all  the  Bible,  published  the  prophecies  of  Dank-1 
separately, — "a  work,"  said  he,  "for  these  latter  times."  "His- 
torians tell  us,"  he  added,  "that  Alexander  the  Great  always 
placed  Homer  under  his  pillow:  the  prophet  Daniel  is  worthy 
not  only  that  kings  and  princes  should  lay  him  under  their 
heads,  but  carry  him  in  their  hearts;  for  he  will  teach  tlu>m 
that  the  government  of  nations  proceeds  from  the  power  of  God. 
We  are  balanced  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  a  ship  upon  the 
sea,  or  a  cloud  in  the  sky."4 

1  Dat  de  Duwel  dem  Bawst  int  Licff  faro.     (L.  Epp.  iii.  540.) 

2  Tnfans  in  utero,  audiente  tota  Camilla,  bis  vooiferatus  eat.     (Ibid.) 

3  Dedication  of  Daniel  to  John  Frederick.     (Ibid.  555.) 

*  Schwebt  in  seiner  Macht,  wie  ein  Schiff  auf  dem  Meer,  ja  wic  cine  Wolke 
unter  dem  Himmel.     (Ibid.) 

*  Luther  on  this  occasion,  like  many  before  and  since,  erred  from  overconfident  i- 
in  his  views  on  prophecy,  and  li.nl  some  belief  in  omens.     It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  cotemporaries  on  the  subject  of  astrology. 
There  we  recognise  in  him  a  true  Baconian,  accepting  nothing  as  truth  which  had 
no  foundation  either  in  the  observed  laws  of  the  creation  or  in  the  revealed  troths 
of  Scripture.     "  As  long,"  says  he,  "  as  astronomy  remaincth  within  her  proper 
sphere,  ordained  for  her  by  God,  she  is  a  fair  gift  of  God  ;  but  when  she  steps  out 
of  her  bounds,  presumes  to  prophesy  and  speak  of  future  things,  how  it  will  go 
with  one,  or  what  will  bo  one's  fortune,  whether  good  or  bad,  she  is  not  to  be  jus- 
tified.    Astrology  is  no  art;  it  hath  no  sure  principles  or  dcm<>n-.trations.     Astro- 
logers guide  themselves  in  their  opinions  according  to  circumstances.     They  make 
mui-h  Unix-  alxuit  a  thing  which  happens  (according  to  their  predictions)  once  or 
twice,  l>ut  when  their  calculations  fail  they  find  it  convenient  to  I*-  *ilent.'' 

Melanchthon's  timidity  of  character  wan  more  allied  to  a  pi-oneness  to  believe 
in  astrology,  and  even  Luther  seems  hardly  to  have  shaken  his  faith  in  an  ab- 
surdity once  no  prevalent  among  men  of  all  rvligious  opinions.  His  strong  rough 
common  sense  cornea  finely  <>ut  in  n-futinir  it.  ••  Philip  Melnnchthon,"  says  he, 
"  is  a  great  believer  in  astrology,  but  never  has  been  able  to  convince  me.  WKt  in  v 
part  I  believe  it  is  nothing,  and  Philip  McL-uichthon  confesses  to  me,  against  his 
inclination,  that  then-  an-  few  who  understand  it  rightly.  Astrologers  are  never 
such  fools  aa  to  say  in  their  almanacks  that  we  shall  have  snow  in  summer  or 
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Yet  the  frightful  phantom  that  Philip  of  Hesse  had  not 
ceased  to  point  out  to  his  allies,  and  whose  threatening  jaws 
seemed  already  opening,  suddenly  vanished,  and  they  dis- 
covered in  its  place  the  graceful  image  of  the  most  amiable  of 
princes. 

On  the  21st  January,  Charles  had  summoned  all  the  states 
of  the  empire  to  Augsburg,  and  had  endeavoured  to  employ 
the  most  conciliatory  language.  "  Let  us  put  an  end  to  all 
discord,"  he  said,  "  let  us  renounce  our  antipathies,  let  us  offer 
to  our  Saviour  the  sacrifice  of  all  our  errors,  let  us  make  it  our 
business  to  comprehend  and  weigh  with  meekness  the  opinions 
of  others.  Let  us  annihilate  all  that  has  been  said  or  done  on 
both  sides  contrary  to  right,  and  let  us  seek  after  Christian 
truth.  Let  us  all  fight  under  one  and  the  same  leader,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  let  us  strive  thus  to  meet  in  one  communion,  one 
church,  and  one  unity."1 

What  language !  How  was  it  that  this  prince,  who  hitherto 
had  spoken  only  of  the  sword,  should  now  speak  only  of  peace  2 
Some  may  say  that  the  wise  Gattinara  had  a  share  in  it;  that 
the  act  of  convocation  was  drawn  up  under  the  impression  of 
the  terror  caused  by  the  Turkish  invasion ;  that  the  emperor 
already  saw  with  how  little  eagerness  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Germany  seconded  his  views;  that  he  wished  to  intimidate 

thunder  in  winter ;  but  the  country  clowns  know  all  this  as  well  as  the  astrologers. 
Philip  says  that  persons  born  in  ascendente  libra,  as  they  say,  that  is  in  the  rising 
of  the  (sign  of  the)  balance  towards  the  south,  are  unfortunate.  Now  I  hold 
astrologers  to  be  poor  unhappy  creatures  to  believe  tliat  their  crosses  and  misfor- 
tunes come  not  from  God  but  from  the  stars,  for  they  are  thus  deprived  of  much 
patience  in  their  troubles  and  adversities.  I  wish  astrologers  would  answer  me 
this  argument :  Esau  and  Jacob  were  born  together,  of  one  father  and  mother,  at 
the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  planets,  yet  they  were  of  opposite  dispositions, 
lialiits,  and  natures.  What  is  done  by  God,  and  is  his  work,  ought  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  stars:  the  true  Christian  religion  opposes  and  condemns  all  such 
riddles  and  fables.  Neither  Philip  Melanchthon  nor  any  man  living  shall  make  me 
believe  astrology  to  be  true ;  I  am  convinced  it  is  altogether  opposed  to  philosophy. 
I  accept  of  astronomy ;  it  pleases  me  much  because  of  its  manifold  uses.  David, 
in  the  19th  Psalm,  remembers  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  and  how  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  he  taketh  his  delight.  Job  also  celebrates  Orion,  which  they  call 
Jacob's  ladder,  the  seven  stars,  <kc. — To  believe  the  stars,  and  to  trust  therein,  or 
to  be  affrighted  thereat,  is  idolatry ;  it  is  against  the  first  commandment  of  God." 
See  Lawson,  p.  332. 

If  the  popes  be  God's  vicars,  strange  tliat  they  should  have  been  permitted  to 
U-  the  ihijK-s  of  tliia  pretended  science,  while  Luther,  the  arch-heretic,  was  thus 

i-'iinpletely  ilisabllsod  nf  it! — D.  D.  8. 

1  Wic  wir  alk  uutcr  uiiicui  Chratoscyii  uiid  strvilcn.  ( Furatcnmaiiu'.t  L'rkun- 
dcnhiifh,  i.  1.) 

III.  *  B 
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the  pope;  that  this  language,  so  full  of  graciousness,  was  but 
a  ma<k  \vliich   Charles  employed  to  deceivr  his  ciii-iiiii-s ;    that 
he  wished  to  manage  religion   in   true  imperial  fashion,  like 
Tli.-odosius  and  Constantino,  and  seek  first  to  unite  h<»th  par- 
ties by  the  influence  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  favours,  reser 
to  himself,  if  kindness  should  fail,  to  employ  force  afterwa 
It  is  possible  that  each  of  these  motives  may  have  exercised 
a  certain  influence  on  Charles,  but  the  latter  appears  to  us 
nearer  the  truth,  and  more  conformable  to  the  character  of 
this  prince. 

If  Charles,  however,  showed  any  inclination  to  miMiu-».  tin- 
fanatical  Ferdinand  was  at  hand  to  bring  him  back.  "  I  will 
continue  negotiating  without  coming  to  any  conclusion,"  wrote 
lie  to  his  brother;  "and  should  I  oven  be  reduced  to  that,  do 
not  fear;  pretexts  will  not  be  wanting  to  chastise  these  rebels, 
and  you  will  find  men  enough  who  will  bo  happy  to  aid  you  in 
your  revenge."1 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Coronation — The  Emperor  made  a  Deacon — The  Romish  Church  and  the 
State — Alarm  of  the  Protestants — Luther  advocates  Passive  Resistant  •<• — 
1 5 nick's  noble  Advice — Articles  of  Faith  prepared — Luther's  Strong  Tower — 
Luther  at  Coburg — Charles  at  Innsprurk — Two  Parties  at  Court — Gattinara 
— The  King  of  Denmark  won  over  hy  Charles— Piety  of  the  Elector — Wiles  of 
the  Romanists. 

CHARLES,  like  Charlemagne  in  former  times,  and  Napoleon  in 
later  days,  desired  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope,  and  had  at  first 
thought  of  visiting  Rome  for  that  purpose;  but  Ferdinand's 
pressing  letters  compelled  him  to  choose  Bologna.8  He  ap- 
pointed the  22d  February  for  receiving  the  iron  crown  as  king 
of  Lombardy,  and  resolved  to  assume  the  golden  crown,  as 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  on  the  24th  of  the  .sum-  month — his 
birth-day  and  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Pavia.  and  which 
he  thought  was  always  fortunate  to  him.3 

1  KIM  li<>!/  i  li -i-hirhtf  I'Ynlinancls,  iii.  132. 

3  Sopravennrro  Irtt.'iv  «ii  <;<Tinania  die  lo  sollicitavano  a  transferinsi  in  quell. i 
j.rovinci.i.     ( liiiicrianlini,  L.  XX.; 

tali  silo  qui-in    viuiM  r  k-lii-c'iu  halniit.     (Sctkcnd.  ii.  loO.) 
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The  offices  of  honour  that  belonged  to  the  elector?  of  the 
empire  were  given  to  strangers;  in  the  coronation  of  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany  all  was  Spanish  or  Italian.  The  sceptre  was 
carried  by  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  sword  by  the  duke 
of  Urbiuo,  and  the  golden  crown  by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  One 
single  German  prince  of  little  importance,  the  count-palatine 
Philip,  was  present:  he  carried  the  orb.  After  these  lords 
came  the  emperor  himself  between  two  cardinals;  then  the 
members  of  his  council.  All  this  procession  defiled  across  a 
magnificent  temporary  bridge  erected  between  the  palace  and 
the  church.  At  the  very  moment  the  emperor  drew  near  the 
church  of  San  Petronio,  where  the  coronation  was  to  take 
place,  the  scaffolding  cracked  behind  him  and  gave  way:  many 
of  his  train  were  wounded,  and  the  multitude  fled  in  alarm. 
Charles  calmly  turned  back  and  smiled,  not  doubting  that  his 
lucky  star  had  saved  him. 

At  length  Charles  V.  arrived  in  front  of  the  throne  on  which 
Clement  was  seated.  But  before  being  made  emperor,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  sacred  orders. 
The  pope  presented  him  with  the  surplice  and  the  amice  to 
make  him  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's  and  of  St.  John  Lateranus, 
and  the  canons  of  these  two  churches  immediately  stripped 
him  of  his  royal  ornaments,  and  robed  him  with  the  sacerdotal 
garments.  The  pope  went  to  the  altar  and  began  mass,  the 
new  canon  drawing  near  to  wait  upon  him.  After  the  offer- 
tory, the  imperial  deacon  presented  the  water  to  the  pontiff; 
and  then  kneeling  down  between  two  cardinals,  he  communi- 
cated from  the  pope^s  hand.  The  emperor  now  returned  to 
his  throne,  where  the  princes  robed  him  with  the  imperial  man- 
tle brought  from  Constantinople,  all  sparkling  with  diamonds, 
and  Charles  humbly  bent  the  knee  before  Clement  VII. 

The  pontiff,  having  anointed  him  with  oil  and  given  him 
the  sceptre,  presented  him  with  a  naked  sword,  saying:  "Make 
use  of  it  in  defence  of  the  Church  against  the  enemies  of  tho 
faith!"  Next  taking  the  golden  orb,  studded  with  jewels, 
which  the  count-palatine  held,  he  said:  "Govern  tho  world 
with  piety  and  firmness! "  Last  came  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
carried  the  golden  crown  enriched  with  diamonds.  The  prince 
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bent  down,  and  Clnnrnt  put  the  diadom  on  his  head,  saying: 
"  Charles,  emperor  invincible,  receive  this  crown  which  \\<-  place 
on  your  head,  as  a  sign  to  all  the  earth  of  the  authority  that  is 
conferred  upon  you." 

The  emperor  then  kissed  the  white  cross  embroidered  on  tin; 
pope's  red  slipper,  and  exclaimed:  "  I  swear  to  be,  with  all  my 
powers  and  resources,  the  perpetual  defender  of  the  pontifical 
dignity  and  of  the  church  of  ROIIK  ."' 

The  two  princes  now  took  their  seats  under  the  same  canopy, 
but  on  thrones  of  unequal  height,  the  emperor's  beiiii;  half  a 
foot  lower  than  the  pontifFs,  and  the  cardinal-deacon  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  "  The  invincible  emperor,  defender  ul 
faith."  For  the  next  half-hour  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
noise  of  musketry,  trumpets,  drums,  and  fifes,  all  the  bells  of 
the  city,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  Thus  was  proclaimed 
anew  the  close  union  of  politics  with  religion.  The  niiirlitv 
emperor,  transformed  to  a  Roman  deacon  and  humbly  serving 
mass,  like  a  canon  of  St.  Peters,  had  typified  and  drclarnl 
the  indissoluble  union  of  the  Romish  church  with  the  state.2 

1  Omnibus  viriluiB,  ingenio,  ct  facultatibus  suis  Pont  incite  dignitatis  ct  Uoniamo 
Ecclesiee  perpctuum  fore  dcfensorem.     (Ccrlcstin    Hist.  Commit.  Aug.  16.) 

2  Say  rather,  "  indestructible  authority  of  the  Romish  Church  over  tin-  St.it. ." 
Evangelical  churches  claim  no  such  authority.     Even  where  united  with  the  state, 
as  two  bodies,  both  I'ivinely  ordained,  both  capable  of  being  rightly  administered 
only  by  conformity  with  the  one  Divine  will,  both  conducted  by  men  who.  whether 
they  guide  the  affairs  of  the  church  or  the  stato,  will  IK-  finally  judged  by  l\. 

of  the  Bible,  and  according  to  the  Bible,  each  is  allowed  to  act  on  its  own  pi 
responsibility  within  its  own  sphere.     Here,  when-  there  is  harmony  of  sentiment 
and  action.thcrc  may  be  union — where  there  is  no  harmony,  there  can  IK-  no  cordial 
union,  but  either  usurpation  by  the  church  over  the  state  or  by  the  state  over  tin: 
church. 

The  claims  of  the  ponedom  to  authority  over  all  mundane  governments,  while 
unhesitatingly  asserted  where  these  governments  are  themselves  papal,  form  a 
subject  of  much  embarrassment  where  they  are  not.  How  cxj>ect  an  equal  share 
of  political  power  for  subjects  who  do  not  offer  equal  allegiance  '.  How  denounce 
as  intolerance  and  persecution  the  mere  withholding  of  the  power  to  per 
where  such  persecution  is  a  commanded  duty,  as  soon  as  there  is  the  jx.u.r: 
K\cn  for  such  a  dilemma,  however,  the  |xipcdom  is  not  unprepared.  It  can  make 
lyiiiL'  it-elf  a  duty  when  necessary,  and  can  wink  hard  at  its  subject-  when,  for 
the  sake  of  political  power,  they  hazard  declarations  directly  opposed  to  an  es- 
sential doctrine  of  their  crvod.  This  was  probably  one  of  many  reason-  for  tin; 
late  pf'|H-  interdicting  his  subjects  from  reading  l>r.  Merle  d'Aulii^'i 
that  they  could  not  tail  to  -co  from  it  that  the  tru--  history  of  their  church  fully 
justilios  tln-ir  exclusion  from  political  power  in  I'i.<testant  countri,-.  <.n  the  most 
obvious  grounds  of  common  sense.  No  doubt  many  nominal  I'api-ts,  men  who 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  true  principles  of  Itome.  make  !<>yal  soldiers  and  good 
Mil'jeotK,  and  the  :  many  such  has  boon  of  the  iitmo-:  eMi^.-quenoe  in 

seducing  Protestants  into  the  abandonment  of  nearly  every  jwlitic*!  security. 
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Tliis  is  one  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  popery,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  from  the  evan- 
gelical and  the  Christian  Church. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  the  pope 
seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  sighed  as  soon  as  men's  eyes  ceased  to 
gaze  on  him.  Accordingly,  the  French  ambassador  wrote  to 
his  court  that  these  four  months  which  the  emperor  and  pope 
had  spent  together  at  Bologna,  would  bear  fruit  of  which  the 
king  of  France  would  assuredly  have  no  cause  to  complain.1 

Scarcely  had  Charles  V.  risen  from  before  the  altar  of  San 
Petronio,  ere  he  turned  his  face  towards  Germany,  and  ap- 
peared on  the  Alps  as  the  anointed  of  the  papacy.  The  letter 
of  convocation,  so  indulgent  and  benign,  seemed  forgotten :  all 
things  were  made  new  since  the  pope's  blessings:  there  was 
but  one  thought  in  the  imperial  train,  the  necessity  of  rigorous 
measures;  and  the  legate  Campeggio  ceased  not  to  insinuate 

irritating  words  into  Charles's  ear.2     "At  the  first  rumour  of 

o 

But  these  lukewarm  Romanists  who,  in  perfect  good  faith,  make  the  most  incon- 
sistent declarations,  are  unhappily  followed  through  the  breach  by  others  who  are 
full  of  real,  and  who,  coming  after,  are  not  asked  for  any  declarations. — D.  D.  a. 

1  Letter  to  M.  L' Admiral,  25th  February.     (Legrand,  Histoire  du  Divorce, 
iii.  386.) 

2  Kanke  notices  Campcggio's  memorial  as  follows : — "  There  is  still  extant  a 
memorial  presented  by  him  ( Campeggio)  to  the  emperor,  at  the  time  of  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  in  which  he  describes  these  (projects).     Truth  requires  me  to  say 
•Miiuothing  about  them,  though  it  be  with  pain  and  reluctance." — "  The  secret  of 
his  measures  did  not  lie  very  deep.     Nothing  more  was  required,  he  thought,  than 
that  an  alliance  should  be  formed  between  the  emperor  and  the  right-minded  part 
of  the  princes ;  thereupon  they  should  endeavour  to  bring  over  those  who  were  un- 
favourable, by  promises  or  by  threats.     But  what  should  they  prove  obstinate  ? 
In  that  case  it  was  competent  to  extirpate  this  poisonous  creed  with  fire  and 
sword."     See  Ranke's  Popes,  Glasgow  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  90.     And  in  No.  19  of 
the  Appendix,  we  find  he  recommends  the  Protestants  to  be  reduced  "  to  such  and 
so  horrible  an  extermination,  that  either  they  will  be  constrained  to  return  to  the 
holy  and  catholic  faith,  or  to  their  utter  min  forfeit  both  property  and  life." 
And  again,  referring  to  and  interpreting  the  articles  of  Barcelona,  the  legate  adds: 
"  It  will  be  to  the  purpose,  when  this  magnificent  and  catholic  enterprise  shall  be 
brought  into  a  good  and  straight  course,  that  some  days  afterwards  there  be  elected 
some  good  and  holy  inquisitors,  who,  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  assiduity, 
shall  go  about  searching  and  inquiring  if  any,  quod  obtit,  persevere  in  these  dia- 
bolical and  heretical  opinions,  nor  will  anywise  relinquish  them and  in  that 

case  they  shall  be  chastised  and  punished  according  to  the  rule  and  principle  ob- 
served in  Spain  with  respect  to  the  Marranos."     This  is  all  very  horrible,  but 
Ranke  need  not  have  been  so  nice  in  scrupling  to  approach  the  subject.     It  is 
nothing  exceptional,  but  the  simple  carrying  out  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Roman  church's  institutes,  as  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  towards  all  who 
will  not  conform  to  her  worship  and  profess  her  doctrines.     It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Campeggio  did  no  more  than  recommend  what  every  pupil  at  Mayiux>tli 
must  have  known,  from  his  college's  text  book,  until  it  was  publicly  exposed,  and 
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the  storm  that  tli  !nim,"  said  Granv-Hr,  "  wo  shall  see 

(he  Pr«>t'-<taiits   il;.  ing  on  every  side,  like  tiniiil  doves  upon 
whii-h  the  Alpino  caglo  pounces."1 

(iivat  indeed  was  tho  alarm  throughout  the  empiiv;  aliv.idv 
cven  the  aflfrighted  people,  apprehensive  of  tlie  greatest  disaM 
repeated  everywhere  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  dead. 
"Alas  .'"said  Melanchthon,  consumed  by  sorrow,  win  n  ]\<"  heard 
the.so  reports,  "the  rumour  is  but  too  true,  for  I  die  daily."' 
But  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  raising  the  eye  of  faith 
towards  heaven,  exclaimed:  "Our  enemies  triumph,  but  ere- 
long to  perish."  In  truth  the  councils  of  tho  elector  di.-j»l 
an  unprecedented  boldness.  "Let  us  collect  our  troops,"  said 
they;  "let  us  march  on  the  Tyrol,  and  close  the  passage  of  tin- 
Alps  against  the  emperor."3  Philip  of  Hesse  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy  when  he  heard  of  this.  The  sword  of  Charles  had  aroused 
his  indolent  allies  at  last.  Immediately  fresh  couriers  from 


indeed  possibly  to  this  day,  were  the  established  principles  of  the  church  in  all 
such  cases.     Take  the  following  passages: — 

"  Heretics,  that  are  known  to  bo  such,  arc  infamous  for  this  very  cause  itself, 
and  are  deprived  of  Christian  burial. 

"  Their  goods  for  this  very  cause  itself  to  bo  seized.  They  aro  also  justly 
afflicted  with  other  corporal  punishments,  as  with  transportation,  imprison- 
ment," Ac. 

"  Arc  heretics  justly  punished  with  death? 

"  St.  Thomas  answers,  22  quest.  1 1  art.  in  corp.,  Yes ;  because  forgers  of  money, 
or  other  disturbers  of  the  state,  are  justly  punished  with  death,  therefore  aim 
heretics,  who  are  forgers  of  the  faith,  and,  as  experience  testifies,  grievously  dis- 
turb the  state."  Sec  Dens's  "  Complete  Body  of  Theology." 

A  much  higher  name  than  Dons  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple— that  of  Bossuet  in  his  Variation*,  where  he  maintains  that  then'  is  no  inure 
dangerous  illusion  than  to  attribute  the  character  of  toleration  to  the  chun-h. 
//  n'y  a  point  d'illution  plut  dangcreute  que  de  donner  la  tou/rance  pour  tin 
chardctere  de  la  vraie  eglitc. 

"  It  is  one  of  those  melancholy  instances  of  tho  rctrogradation  of  the  human 
mind,  which  chill  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist,"  says  an  American  writer  in 
1810,  "  that  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  magnificent  edition  of  all  the  i 
of  Scpulveda  was  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  in  tho 
introduction  to  which,  that  learned  body  did  Dot  hesitate  to  give  their  sanction  to 
tin-  doctrines  of  this  a|x>logist  of  oppression,  and  to  approve  of  what  they  term 
•  the  exercise  of  a  just  and  pious  violence  against  pagans  and  hen-tics."         See 
"  An  Inaugural  Discourse  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  B 
the    lion.    (Jouvcrncur   Morris,"   Ac.,    in   the    Society's    Collections,   vol.    iii. 
— n.  D.  s. 

1  Tanquam  columbco,  advcnicntc  aquila,  dispergentur.    ( Rommel  Anincrkungcn, 

;«;.) 

!  ,'o  famnin  dc  qua  scribis  intclligo  nimis  Tcram  ease,  morior  eniin  quotidie. 
(Corp.  Kef.  ii.  122.) 

3  Cum  e.,|.;i-  i|ua«  habitant  per  Tyrolensem  ditioncm  incodcnti  occurrero  et 
Alpiiiin  traiiiitum  imjicdirc.  (Scckcnd.  ii.  150.) 
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Ferdinand  were  sent  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  Charles,  and  all 
Germany  was  in  expectation. 

Before  carrying  out  this  gigantic  design,  the  elector  desired 
to  consult  Luther  once  more.  The  emperor  in  the  midst  of 
the  electors  was  only  the  first  among  his  equals;  and  indepen- 
dent princes  wore  allowed  to  resist  another  prince,  even  if  he 
were  of  higher  rank  than  themselves.  But  Luther,  dreading 
above  all  things  the  intervention  of  the  secular  arm  in  church 
affairs,  was  led  to  reply  on  the  6th  March  in  this  extraordinary 
manner:  "Our  princes'  subjects  are  also  the  emperor's  subjects, 
and  even  more  so  than  princes  are.  To  protect  by  arms  the 
emperor's  subjects  against  the  emperor,  would  be  as  if  the  bur- 
gomaster of  Torgau  wished  to  protect  by  force  his  citizens 
against  the  elector." 

"What  must  be  done  then?"  "Listen,"  replied  Luther. 
"If  the  emperor  desires  to  march  against  us,  let  no  prince  un- 
dertake our  defence.  God  is  faithful:  he  will  not  abandon  us." 
All  preparations  for  war  were  immediately  suspended,  the  laud- 
grave  received  a  polite  refusal,  and  the  confederation  was  dis- 
solved. It  was  the  will  of  God  that  his  cause  should  appear 
before  the  emperor  without  league  and  without  soldiers,  having 
faith  alone  for  its  shield. 

Never  perhaps  has  such  boldness  been  witnessed  in  feeble  and 
unarmed  men;  but  never,  although  under  an  appearance  of 
blindness,  was  there  so  much  wisdom  and  understanding. 

The  question  next  discussed  in  the  elector's  council  was, 
whether  he  should  go  to  the  diet.  The  majority  of  the  coun- 
cillors opposed  it.  "  Is  it  not  risking  everything,"  said  they, 
"  to  go  and  shut  oneself  up  within  the  walls  of  a  city  with  a 
powerful  enemy?"  Briick  and  the  prince-electoral  were  of  a 
different  opinion.  Duty  in  their  eyes  was  a  better  counsellor 
than  fear.  "What!"  said  they,  "would  the  emperor  insist  so 
much  on  the  presence  of  the  princes  at  Augsburg  only  to  draw 
them  into  a  snare?  We  cannot  impute  such  perfidy  to  him." 
The  landgrave,  on  the  contrary,  seconded  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  "  Remember  Piacenza,"  said  ho.  "  Some  unforeseen 
circumstance  may  lead  the  emperor  to  take  all  his  enemies  in 
one  cast  of  the  net." 
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The  chancellor  stood  firm.     "Let  the  princes  only  comport 
themselves  with  courage,"  said  In-.  ••antKJod'.s  cuu>e  : 
The  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  nobler  plan. 

This  diet  was  to  be  a  lay  council,  or  at  the  very  least  a  na- 
tional convention.1  The  Protestants  foresaw  that  a  few  unim- 
portant concessions  would  be  made  to  them  at  first,  and  then 
that  they  would  bo  required  to  sacrifice  their  faith.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  settle  what  were  the  essential  articles  of 
Christian  truth,  in  order  to  know  whether,  by  what  means,  and 
how  far  they  might  come  to  an  understanding  with  their  adv«-r- 
saries.  The  elector  accordingly  had  letters  sent  on  the  Ikli 
March  to  the  four  principal  theologians  of  Wittenberg,  setting 
them  this  task  before  all  other  business.2  Thus,  instead  of 
collecting  soldiers,  this  prince  drew  up  articles:  they  were  tin- 
best  armament. 

Luther,  Jonas,  and  Melanchthon  (Pomeranus  remaining  at 
Wittenberg),  arrived  at  Torgau  in  Easter  week,  asking  leave 
to  deliver  their  articles  in  person  to  Charles  V.3  "  God  forbid ! " 
replied  the  elector,  "I  also  desire  to  confess  my  Lord." 

John  having  then  confided  to  Melanchthon  the  definitive 
arrangement  of  the  confession,  and  ordered  general  prayers  to 
be  offered  up,  began  his  journey  on  the  3d  April,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  horsemen,  clad  in  rich  scarlet  cloaks,  embroidered 
with  gold. 

Every  man  was  aware  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  the 
elector,  and  hence  many  in  his  escort  marched  with  downcast 
eyes  and  sinking  hearts.     But  Luther,  full  of  faith,  revived  the 
courage  of  his  friends,  by  composing  and  singing  with  his  fine 
voice  that  beautiful  hymn,  since  become  so  famous :  E'ni 
Burg  ist  unser  Gotte,  Our  God  is  a  strong  tower.4     Never  did 
soul  that  knew  its  own  weakness,  but  which,  looking  to  < 
despised  every  fear,  find  such  noble  accents. 

1   Cum  htec  comltia  pro  concilio  aut  conventu  natinnali   habcri   vidcantur 
(Seckcnd.  ii.  17.     Letter  to  the  Elector,  <-'«>r|'.  Kef.  ii.  l><>.) 
1  Omnibiu  sepoaitis  alii*  rebus,     (fj.  Kpp.  iii.  f>64.) 

3  Different  project*  will  be  found  in  Forttenmann'i  Urlnmdenbuch,  1.  p.  03-106, 
nml  in  tin-  <'<,r|>.  Kef.  iv.  p.  H73,  »<|<|.     Tim*1  Mint  were  presented  were  dou 

the   Articuli  non  concf>l>-n-li.   .\rtii-l •-.<  not  to  be  conceded.     They  tn-.-it  of  tin; 

rnmimiliiiili  ill  Ixith  kiinU,  of  rcliliary.  tlio   Ilia.**.  onlri>,  tin-    \»<\»-.  rmix  eiiN,  coll- 
femioo.  il!-tin«-ti»n  <•!'  nn>at.s,  ami  of  the  sacraments.     (Corp.  Ud'.  i\.  '.HI.) 

4  Wo  have  attempted  a  very  feeble  translation  of  the  second  stanza. 
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With  our  own  strength  wo  nought  can  do, 

Destruction  yawns  on  every  side : 
He  fights  for  us,  our  champion  true, 

Elect  of  God  to  be  our  guide. 
What  is  his  name  ?  The  anointed  One, 

The  God  of  armies  he ; 
Of  earth  and  heaven  the  Lord  alone— 
With  him,  on  field  of  battle  won, 
Abideth  victory. 

This  hymn  was  sung  during  the  diet,  not  only  at  Augsburg, 
but  in  all  the  churches  of  Saxony,  and  its  energetic  strains 
were  often  seen  to  revive  and  inspirit  the  most  dejected  minds.1 

On  Easter-eve  the  troop  reached  Coburg,  and  on  the  23d 
April  the  elector  resumed  his  journey ;  but  at  the  very  moment 
of  departure  Luther  received  an  order  to  remain.  "  Some  one 
has  said,  'Hold  your  tongue,  you  have  a  harsh  voice,'"  wroto 
he  to  a  friend.2  He  submitted,  however,  without  hesitation, 
setting  an  example  of  that  passive  obedience  which  he  so  boldly 
advocated.  The  elector  feared  that  Luther's  presence  would 
still  further  exasperate  his  adversaries,  and  drive  Charles  to 
extreme  measures :  the  city  of  Augsburg  had  also  written  to 
him  to  that  effect.  But  at  the  same  time  John  was  anxious  to 
keep  the  reformer  within  reach,  that  he  might  be  able  to  con- 
sult him.  He  was  therefore  left  at  Coburg,  in  the  castle  over- 
looking the  town  and  the  river  Itz,  in  the  upper  story  on  the 
south  side.  It  was  from  this  place  he  wrote  those  numerous 
letters  dated  from  the  region  of  birds;  and  it  was  there  that 
for  many  months  he  had  to  maintain  with  his  old  enemy  of  the 
Wartburg,  Satan,  a  struggle  full  of  darkness  and  of  anguish. 

On  the  2d  May  the  elector  reached  Augsburg;  it  had  been 
expected  that  he  would  stay  away,  and,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all,  he  was  the  first  at  the  rendezvous.3  He  imme- 
diately sent  Dolzig,  marshal  of  the  court,  to  meet  the  emperor 
and  to  compliment  him.  On  the  12th  May  Philip  of  Hesse, 
who  had  at  last  resolved  on  not  separating  himself  from  his 
ally,  arrived  with  an  escort  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  horse- 
men ;  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  entered  Inn- 
spruck,  in  the  Tyrol,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  queens 

1  Qui  tristcin  ctiam  et  abjectum  animum  crigcre  ct  cxhilarare.et  yelut  u>S«iw«c£i/t 
posaent.     (Scult.  p.  270.) 

i  .it  qui  dicerct :  Tacc  tu,  habcs  malam  vocem.     (L.  Epp.  iv.  2.) 
3  Miruiitibiu  honiinibus.     (Sctk.  ii.  153.) 

HI.  U 
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of  Hungary  anil  R>hrmia,  tin-  ambassadors  of  France,  Knirland, 
and  Portugal,  Cainpeggio  the  papal  legato,  and  other  ranlinals, 
with  many  prim-cs  and  nobles  of  Germany.  Spain,  and  Italy. 

HIIW  to  bring  back  the  heretics  to  obcdinuv  to  tin  Chun-h 
was  the  great  topic  of  conversation  in  this  brilliant  court  am«»n^ 
nobles  and  priests,  ladies  and  soldiers,  councillors  and  ambassa- 
dors. They,  or  Charles  at  least,  were  not  for  making  them 
ascend  the  scaffold,  but  they  wished  to  act  in  such  a  manner 
that,  untrue  to  their  faith,  they  should  bend  the  knee  to  the 
pope.  Charles  stopped  at  Innspruck  to  study  the  situation  of 
Germany,  and  ensure  the  success  of  his  schemes. 

Scarcely  was  his  arrival  known  ere  a  crowd  of  people,  high 
and  low,  flocked  round  him  on  every  side,  and  more  than 
270,000  crowns,  previously  raised  in  Italy,  served  to  make  the 
Germans  understand  the  justrco  of  Rome's  cause.  "  All  these 
heretics,"  was  the  cry,  "  will  fall  to  the  ground  and  crawl  to 
the  feet  of  the  pope.""1 1 

Charles  did  not  think  so.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  aston- 
ished to  see  what  power  the  Reformation  had  gained.  II. 
momentarily  oven  entertained  the  idea  of  leaving  Augsburg 
alone,  and  of  going  straight  to  Cologne,  and  there  proclaiming 
his  brother  king  of  the  Romans.2  Thus,  religious  interests 
would  have  given  way  to  dynastic  interests,  at  least  so  ran  the 
report.  But  Charles  V.  did  not  stop  at  this  idea.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Reformation  was  there  before  him,  increasing  hourly 
in  strength,  and  it  could  not  be  eluded. 

Two  parties  divided  the  imperial  court.  The  one,  numerous 
and  active,  called  upon  the  emperor  to  revive  simply  the  (diet 
of  Worms,  and,  without  hearing  the  Protestants,  condemn 
their  cause.8  The  legate  was  at  the  head  of  this  party.  "  Do 
not  hesitate,"  said  he  to  Charles;  "confiscate  their  property, 
establish  the  inquisition,  and  punish  those  obstinate  her' 
with  fire  and  sword."4  Tho  Spaniards,  who  strongly  seconded 


1  Znm  Krrutz  kriivhen  wordm.     (Matheshw  Prod.  p.  91.)     The  allusion  L»  to 
the  cross  embroidered  on  the  pope'n  slipner. 

*  Iter  ('nliiniam  vrrMis  <!••» -n->  I--*1,      i  K|>|'.  /w.  May  13.) 

'  Alii  cvnacnt  Cwwuvin  di-U-iv.  .-.lii  t,>  [.n«|H>Mt.>.  sine  ulln  rogitationc  damnaro 

CaUMl'l  mMlam.       i  Corp.   I {<•!'.  ii.  i>7.) 

*  Inttructio  data  Ccetari  dal  Kcrcrcndissimo  Campcggio.    (llanko,  ui.  288.) 
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exhortations,  gave  way  to  their  accustomed  debauchery, 
aud  many  of  them  were  arrested  for  seduction.1  This  was  a 
sad  specimen  of  the  faith  they  wished  to  impose  on  Germany. 
Rome  has  always  thought  lightly  of  morality. 

Gattinara.  although  sick,  had  painfully  followed  in  Charles's 
train  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  legate.  A  determined 
adversary  of  the  Roman  policy,  he  thought  that  the  Protest- 
ants might  render  important  services  to  Christendom.  "  There 
is  nothing  I  desire  so  much,"  said  he,  U4ts  to  see  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  his  allies  persevere  courageously  in  the  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  and  call  for  a  free  religious  council.  If  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  checked  by  promises  or  threats,  I  hesi- 
tate myself,  I  stagger,  and  I  doubt  of  the  means  of  salvation."2 
The  enlightened  and  honest  members  of  the  papal  church  (and 
of  whom  there  is  always  a  small  number)  necessarily  sympa- 
thize with  the  Reformation. 

Charles  V.,  exposed  to  these  contrary  influences,  desired 
to  restore  Germany  to  religious  unity  by  his  personal  in- 
tervention: for  a  moment  he  thought  himself  on  the  eve  of 
success. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  crowded  to  Innspruck  was  the 
unfortunate  Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  Charles's  brother-in- 
law.  In  vain  had  he  proposed  to  his  subjects  undertaking  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  expiation  of  the  cruelties  of  which  he 
was  accused:  his  people  had  expelled  him.  Having  repaired 
to  Saxony,  to  his  uncle  the  elector,  he  had  there  heard  Luther, 
and  had  embraced  the  evangelical  doctrines,  as  far  at  least  as 
external  profession  goes.  This  poor  dethroned  monarch  could 
not  resist  the  eloquence  of  the  powerful  ruler  of  two  worlds, 
and  Christian,  won  over  by  Charles  V.,  publicly  placed  him- 
self again  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  All  the 
papal  party  uttered  a  shout  of  triumph.  Nothing  equals  their 
credulity,  and  the  importance  they  attach  to  such  valueless 
accessions.  "  I  cannot  describe  the  emotion  with  which  this 
news  has  filled  me,"  wrote  Clement  VII.  to  Charles,  his  hand 
trembling  with  joy ;  "  the  brightness  of  your  majesty's  virtues 

1  Sich  die  Spanicr  zu  Inspruck  unflathig  gch&Ucn.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  50.) 

3  Semper vacillaturum  do  vcra  et ccrta  solatia  adipiscenda}  ratkme.  ( Suck.  ii.  57.) 
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begins  at  last  to  scatter  the  darkness:  this  example  will  1.  a<l 
to  numberless  conversions." 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  duke  George  of  Saxony,  <luku 
William  of  Bavaria,  and  the  elector  Joachim  of  Bn&danbai£ 
thi«  tlnvr  ( Jrniiaii  princes  who  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  the 
Reformation,  hastily  arrived  at  Innspruck. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  elector,  whom  they  had  seen  at  Augs- 
burg, had  alarmed  them,  for  they  knew  not  the  source  whence 
John  derived  his  courage:  they  fancied  he  was  meditating 
some  perfidious  design.  "  It  is  not  without  reason,"  said  tin  \ 
to  Charles,  "  that  the  elector  John  has  repaired  the  first  to 
Augsburg,  and  that  he  appeared  there  with  a  considerable 
train :  he  wishes  to  seize  your  person.  Act  then  with  energy, 
and  allow  us  to  offer  your  majesty  a  guard  of  six  thousand 
horse."1  Conference  upon  conference  immediately  took  place. 
The  Protestants  were  affrighted.  "They  are  holding  a  <!!<•( 
at  Innspruck,"  said  Melanchthon,  "on  the  best  means  of  having 
our  heads."2  But  Gattinara  prevailed  on  Charles  to  preserve 
his  neutrality. 

While  this  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Tyrol,  the  evangelical 
Christians,  instead  of  mustering  in  arms,  as  they  were  accused, 
sent  up  their  prayers  to  heaven,  and  the  Protestant  princes 
were  preparing  to  render  an  account  of  their  faith. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  held  the  first  rank  among  them.  Sin- 
cere, upright,  and  pure  from  his  youth,  early  disgusted  with 
the  brilliant  tourneys  in  which  he  had  at  first  taken  part,  John 
of  Saxony  had  joyfully  hailed  the  day  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  Gospel  light  had  gradually  penetrated  his  serious  and 
reflective  mind.  His  great  pleasure  was  to  have  the  Holy 
Scriptures  read  to  him  during  the  latter  hours  of  the  day.  It 
is  true  that,  having  arrived  at  an  advanced  age,  the  pious 
elector  sometimes  fell  asleep,  but  he  soon  awoke  with  a  start, 
and  repeated  the  last  passage  aloud.  Although  moderate  ami 
a  friend  of  peace,  ho  yet  possessed  an  energy  that  was  power- 
fully aroused  by  the  great  interests  of  the  faith.  There  is  no 
prince  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  none  perhaps  since  the 

1  Ut  masonic  secret,  sex  millo  equitum,  pnraidium  ei  offcrcntca.     ( Seck.ii.15G.) 
*  Ibi  habcntur  ae  noetria  cervicibus  comitia.    (Corp.  lief.  ii.  46.) 
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primitive  times  of  the  Church,  who  has  done  so  much  as  John 
of  Saxony  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  Accordingly  it  was 
against  him  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  Papists  were  directed. 
In  order  to  gain  him  over,  they  wished  to  put  in  operation 
very  different  tactics  from  those  which  had  been  previously 
employed.  At  Spires  the  evangelicals  had  met  with  angry 
looks  in  every  quarter;  at  Augsburg,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Papists  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome;  they  represented  the 
distance  that  separated  the  two  parties  as  very  trifling,  and  in 
their  private  conversations  made  use  of  the  mildest  language, 
"  seeking  thus  to  entice  the  credulous  Protestants  to  take  the 

o 

bait,"  says  an  historian.1  The  latter  yielded  with  simplicity 
to  these  skilful  manoeuvres. 

Charles  V.  was  convinced  that  the  simple  Germans  would 
not  be  able  to  resist  his  star.  "  The  king  of  Denmark  has 
been  converted,1'  said  his  courtiers  to  him,  "  why  should  not 
the  elector  follow  his  example?  Let  us  draw  him  into  the 
imperial  atmosphere."  John  was  immediately  invited  to  come 
and  converse  familiarly  with  the  emperor  at  Innspruck,  with 
an  assurance  that  he  might  reckon  on  Charleses  particular 
favour. 

The  prince-electoral,  John  Frederick,  who  on  seeing  the 
advances  of  the  Papists  had  at  first  exclaimed,  "  We  conduct 
our  affairs  with  such  awkwardness,  that  it  is  quite  pitiable!" 
allowed  himself  to  be  caught  by  this  stratagem.  "  The  Papist 
princes,"  said  he  to  his  father,  "  exert  every  means  of  blacken- 
ing our  characters.  Go  to  Innspruck  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  underhand  practices ;  or  if  you  are  unwilling,  send  me 
in  your  place." 

This  time  the  prudent  elector  moderated  his  son"s  precipi- 
tancy, and  replied  to  Charles's  ministers,  that  it  was  not  proper 
to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  diet  in  any  other  place  than  that 
which  the  emperor  had  himself  appointed,  and  begged,  in  con- 
sequence, that  his  majesty  would  hasten  his  arrival.  This  was 
the  first  check  that  Charles  met  with 

1  Scckcndorf. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Augsburg — The  Gospel  preached — Tho  Emj)oror'8  Message — Tin-  Sermons  pro- 
hibited—  Firmness   of  tin-    Klector — The   Klertor's  Kej,l\ —  l'iv|,;ir:itioii   of  the 
Confession — Luther's  Sinai — Ills  Sun  and  his  Father — Luther'-  Merriment — 
Luther'.-  l»iet  :it  Colmr;,' — Saxmiy,  a  Paradise  below — To  the  bMio| 
of  (he  Church — Charles — The  Pope's  Letter — Melanchthon  on  Fa 
Cliurch,  tlu;  Judge— The  Landgrave's  catholic  Spirit. 

MEANTIME  Augsburg  was  filling  more  and  more  every  ilay.1 
Princes,  bishops,  deputies,  gentlemen,  cavaliers,  soldiers  in  rich 

1  The  Rev.  John  Scott,  in  a  note  at  p.  17  of  his  excellent  Continuation  of  Mil- 
ncr,  mentions  the  emperor's  severe  prohibition  of  any  publication  by  the  lxrotestauts 
of  the  transactions  of  this  diet,  while  he  sanctioned  the  appearance  of  a  very  un- 
fair account  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries,  drawn  up  by  a  person  who  was  not 
present.  "  This,"  says  he,  "produced  a  full  relation  of  nil  that  passed,  by  one  ii.- 
tiiuately  aciiuaintod  with  the  whole — '  jK-rhaps,'  says  Seckendorf.  •  liy  PontflMH 
(that  is,  the  Chancellor  Briick)  himself — which  exist*  in  MS.  in  the  library  of 
\\Viinar,  and  which  Seckendorf  thinks  would  be  better  worth  publication 
than  most  things  that  have  appeared  relative  to  these  events.  11 
abstract  of  it." 

Not  only  has  Seckcndorfs  wish  been  fulfilled,  but  the  Germans,  with  tin. 
for  the  publication  of  the  memorials  of  the  past  which  now  so  signally  in.n 
re-action  from  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  everything  past 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  interest,  especially  in  regard  to  religion,  have  added  im- 
mensely to  the  printed  documents  relating  to  this  period.  I  refer  particularly  to 
Bretschneider's  Corpus  Reformatorum,  which  commenced  in  1831  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Melanchthon's  Whole  Works,  and  to  which  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign6's  foot 
notes  show  that  he  has  been  largely  indebted.  With  Melanchthon's  F.pistles  tin- 
editor  has  incorporated  many  other  documents  bearing  on  the  proceed  in:.'-  at  the 
diet,  and  these  he  has  prefaced  with  a  few  notes  on  the  sources  which  supplied  him 
with  all  that  he  has  published  on  that  important  convention.  These  are — 1.  Lu- 
theri  Opera.  2.  G.  Spalatini  Annales  Reformationis.  •'!.  Works  drawn  from 
public  archives  and  written  sources,  a.  Davidis  Chyti-.ei  IlNtori.-  der  Au'_>l>uri:- 
i-chen  Confession,  Ac.  Rostock,  1570.  The  same,  in  Latin,  l-">7-.  /.  *< 
Crclestini  llistoria  Comitiorum,  nnno  MDXXX.,  Augusts  cclebratoruin.  The 
editor  complains  that  the  Lutheran  minister  Chytneus  is  innacuratc  ii 
points,  and  that  he  very  seldom  names  his  authorities.  4.  Job.  Joachim  Midlers 
Ili-torie  von  der  EvangclLschen  Stande  Protestation  und  Appellation  wider  und 
vondem  Reichsabschicd  zu  Speycr  1529 — und  dem  zu  Augsburg  auf  dem  Kcich-- 
tag  1530.  Jena,  1705.  Muller  had  made  use  of  the  Weimar  archives,  containing 
the  Apologia  rightly  ascribed  by  Seckendorf  and  the  Rev.  .1.  Scott  to  I'ontanii-. 
5.  Ernst  Salomo  Cyprian's  Historic  der  Augsbergischen  Confession.  Kdit.  <  • 
1731-4;  with  an  appendix,  containing  some  things  taken  from  MS.  books.  0. 
Acta  Comitiorum  August,  in  Tabularia  Vinaricnsi,  to  wit:  a.  three  volume*  in- 
scribed Registr.  E.  fol.  37,  No.  1.  2,  et  3,  and  contain'mir  many  writings  by  divines 
in  the  2d  volume,  b.  A]x>logia  manuscripta,  auctore  Gregorio  Pontano,  jutwa 
I'rincipis  Electoris  scripta  mUei-sus  HU'llum  qui  paulo  post  ( 'omitia  AIIL'.  [ip^liit. 
[MamiHcript  Apology  by  Gregory  Briick,  written  by  command  of  the  Klector.  in 
n-ply  to  the  small  work  which  appeared  soon  after  the  diet  of  Au_'>burir.  and  in- 
tituled Bericht  was  dem  Christlichem  Glauben  zu  Cut  auf  dem  Keichstag  zu 
Augsburg,  anno  1530,  gchandclt  wonlcn,  inserted  at  length  in  Hortleder's  work 
de  count  belli  Germanici.} 
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uniforms,  entered  by  every  gate,  and  thronged  the  streets,  the 
public  places,  inns,  churches,  and  palaces.  All  that  was  most 
magnificent  in  Germany  was  there  about  to  be  collected.  The 

o  ** 

critical  circumstances  in  which  the  empire  and  Christendom 
were  placed,  the  presence  of  Charles  V.  and  his  kindly  man- 
ners, the  love  of  novelty,  of  grand  shows,  and  of  lively  emo- 
tions, tore  the  Gennans  from  their  homes.  All  those  who  had 
great  interests  to  discuss,  without  reckoning  a  crowd  of  idlers, 
flocked  from  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  hastily 
made  their  way  towards  this  illustrious  city.1 

In  the  midst  of  this  crowd  the  elector  and  the  landgrave 
were  resolved  to  confess  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  this  convocation  in  order  to  convert  the  empire.  Scarcely 
had  John  arrived  when  he  ordered  one  of  his  theologians  to 
preach  daily  with  open  doors  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.2 
On  Sunday  the  8th  May,  the  same  was  done  in  the  church  of 
St.  Catherine;  on  the  13th,  Philip  of  Hesse  opened  the  gates 
of  the  cathedral,  and  his  chaplain  Snepff  there  proclaimed  the 
Word  of  Salvation;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  (May  15) 
this  prince  ordered  Cellarius,  minister  of  Augsburg  and  a  fol- 
lower of  Zwingli,  to  preach  in  the  same  temple.  Somewhat 


Now  this  answer  to  the  emperor's  partial  account  of  the  diet,  has  been  lately 
published  with  an  accurate  description  of  it  by  Foestermann,  in  the  Archiv  fur 
die  Geschichte  der  Kirchlichen  Reformation  in  ihrem  gesammten  Umfange. 
(Halle  1831.8),  des  Canzlers  Dr.  Briick  Geschichte  der  Religionshandlungen 
auf  dem  Reichstage  zu  Augsburg  im  J.  1530.  7.  Finally  there  comes  the  Acta 
Norinburgentia — [the  Nuremberg  acts]  consisting  of  the  despatches  sent  to  the 
magistrates  of  Nuremberg  by  their  deputies  there  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet. 
Bretachneider's  note  on  these  is  much  too  long  for  insertion.  Enough — they 
form  a  body  of  evidence  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  few  despatches  of  this 
kind  having  been  written  owing  to  the  actual  presence  of  so  many  of  the  princes, 
•mil  were  till  lately  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  First,  Strobel  found  an  imperfect 
index  of  them  which  was  thought  so  valuable  from  giving  short  notices  of  what 
the  letters  contained,  tliat  he  published  it  in  his  Miscellanies.  On  learning,  how- 
ever, from  Fickenschcr's  "  History  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,"  published 
at  Nuremberg  in  1830,  that  these  letters  had  been  found,  Bretschneider  wrote  to 
the  senate  of  Nuremberg  begging  that  they  might  bo  sent  to  him,  which  after 
some  scruple  was  done.  They  are  79  in  number,  extending  from  17th  May  to 
20th  November,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  had  no  reference  to 
the  diet,  have  been  inserted  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Corpus  Reformatorum. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign6  lias  had  immense  ad- 
vantages for  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg  beyond  what  the 
Rev.  John  Scott  or  any  author  living  before  1835,  could  have  had.— o.  u.  B. 

1  Omnes  alliciebat.     (Cochlceus,  p.  191.) 

3  Rogantibus  Augustanis  tmblicc  iu  tcnipluni  Doniiuicoruin.  (Seek,  Lat. 
P- 103.) 
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later  the  landgrave  firmly  settled  himself  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ulrie,  and  the  elector  in  that  of  St.  Catherine.  These  were 
the  two  positions  taken  up  by  these  illustrious  princes.  Every 
day  the  Gospel  was  announced  in  these  places  to  an  immense 
and  attentive  crowd.1 

The  partisans  of  Rome  were  amazed.  They  expected  to  see 
criminals  endeavouring  to  dissemble  their  faults,  and  they  met 
with  confessors  of  Christ  with  uplifted  heads  and  words  of 
power.  Desirous  of  counterbalancing  these  sermons,  the 
bishop  of  Augsburg  ordered  his  suffragan  and  his  chaplain  to 
ascend  the  pulpit.  But  the  Romish  priests  understood  better 
how  to  say  mass  than  to  preach  the  Gospel.  "They  shunt, 
they  bawl,"  said  some.  "  They  are  stupid  fellows,"  added  all 
their  hearers,  shrugging  their  shoulders.2 

The  Romanists,  ashamed  of  their  own  priests,  began  to  grow 
angry,3  and  unable  to  hold  their  ground  by  preaching,  lia<l 
recourse  to  the  secular  power.  "  The  priests  are  setting  won- 
drous machines  at  work  to  gain  Caesar's  mind,"  said  Melaucli- 
thoii.4  They  succeeded,  and  Charles  made  known  his  displea- 
sure at  the  hardihood  of  the  princes.  The  friends  of  the  pope 
then  drew  near  the  Protestants,  and  whispered  into  their  ears, 
"  that  the  emperor,  victor  over  the  king  of  France  and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  would  appear  in  Germany  to  crush  all  the 
Gospellers."6  The  anxious  elector  demanded  the  advice  of  his 
theologians. 

Before  the  answer  was  ready,  Charles's  orders  arrived, 
brought  by  two  of  his  most  influential  ministers,  the  counts  of 
Nassau  and  of  Nuenar.  A  more  skilful  choice  could  not  have 
been  made.  These  two  nobles,  although  devoted  to  Charles, 
were  favourable  to  the  Gospel,  which  they  professed  not  loin; 
after.  The  elector  was  therefore  fully  disposed  to  listen  to 
their  counsel. 

On  the  24th  May,  the  two  counts  delivered  their  letters  to 

1  T.iglig  in  den  Kirchcn,  unveratort ;  dazu  kommt  schr  vicl  Volts.  (Corp.  Hcf. 
ii.  53.) 

*  Clamant  et  vociferantur.  Audires  homines  stupidissimos  atquo  etiani  scnsu 
commnni  earenU-s.  (IWd.  8ft.) 

»  Urcbat  hoc  pontiii.-.-i.     (  s.-ultH.  p.  271.) 

4  O«  &(%Hfdi  miris  macliinii  <']ipu:.'ii:ml.     (Corp.  Hrf.  ii.  70.) 

6  EvangfUcoH  omuc*  oUriturum.     (Scultct.  p.  201). ) 
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John  of  Saxony,  and  declared  to  him  the  emperor's  exceeding 
grief  that  religious  controversies  should  disturb  the  good  un- 
derstanding which  had  for  so  many  years  united  the  houses  of 
Saxony  and  Austria;1  that  he  was  astonished  at  seeing  the 
elector  oppose  an  edict  (that  of  Worms)  which  had  been  unani- 
mously passed  by  all  the  states  of  the  empire;  and  that  the 
alliances  he  had  made  tended  to  tear  asunder  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many, and  might  inundate  it  with  blood.  They  required  at 
last  that  the  elector  would  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  evan- 
gelical preachings,  and  added,  in  a  confidential  tone,  that  they 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  immediate  and  deplorable  con- 
sequences which  would  certainly  follow  the  elector's  refusal. 
"  This,"  said  they,  "is  only  the  expression  of  our  own  personal 
sentiments."  Itwas  a  diplomatic  manoeuvre, the  emperor  having 
enjoined  them  to  give  utterance  to  a  few  threats,  but  solely  as 
if  proceeding  from  themselves.2 

The  elector  was  greatly  agitated.  "  If  his  majesty  forbids 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  shall  imme- 
diately return  home."3  He  waited  however  for  the  advice  of 
his  theologians.4 

Luther's  answer  was  ready  first.  "  The  emperor  is  our  mas- 
ter," said  he;  "the  town  and  all  that  is  in  it  belong  to  him. 
If  your  highness  should  give  orders  at  Torgau  for  this  to  be 

1  These  instructions  may  be  found  in  Coelestin,  i.  50,  andForstemannUrk.  i.  220. 

2  Quidquid  duri  Electori  dcnuntiabant  suo  veluti  nomine  et  injussi  dicebant. 
(Seek.  ii.  156.) 

3  Den  nachsten  heim  zu  reiten.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  88.) 

4  The  question  in  what  circumstances  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  justified  in 
suppressing  their  public  testimony,  has  been  constantly  recurring  in  all  ages  of 
the  Church,  and  would  oftencr  be  found  of  great  practical  interest,  were  preach- 
ing less  confined  to  places  built  for  public  worship.     Thus  it  virtually  ceases  to 
be  public,  since  people  enter  these  or  not  at  pleasure,  and  Roman  Catholics  being 
prohibited  by  their  religion  from  entering  them,  to  them  the  Gospel  is  never 
preached.     Yet  in  our  own  days,  and  in  countries  where  such  rigour  would  least 
be  expected,  the  Gospel  testimony  has  been  sought  to  be  suppressed,  directly  and 
indirectly,  by  legal  force,  and  in  no  country  perhaps  has  the  urgency  of  the  com- 
mand to  preach  the  Gospel,  subjected  ministers,  at  various  times,  to  severer  hard- 
ship* than  in  our  own  under  circumstances  that  must  be  familiar  to  most  readers. 

The  question  was  somewhat  complicated  at  Augsburg  and  called  for  raucii  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  princes  seemed  not  disposed  to  consider  that  the  emi>eror 
had  all  authority  in  the  matter,  themselves  none,  and  had  no  idea  of  so  public  a 
slur  being  put  on  doctrines  which  they  held  to  be  truth  and  patronized  accordingly. 
Luther  and  the  ministers  on  the  other  hand,  were  influenced  not  only  by  a  IV-|M  it 
for  the  emperor's  authority  as  supreme,  but  also  by  the  consideration  that  the 
stopping  of  their  mouths  would  involve  tho  silencing  also  of  the  "  Sacramcntarian* 
and  Enthusiasts,"  for  Spalatin  no  doubt  expressed  a  general  feeling  among  hU 

III.  8 
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done,  and  for  that  to  be  left  undone,  tin'  people  ought  not  to 
-t.  I  should  put',  r  (  ndeavouring  to  change  hi>  ninjrsty's 
decision  by  humble  an <1  !•••-]•.•. -tful  solicitation;  but  if  he  per- 
sists, illicit  makes  right;  we  have  but  done  our  duty/'1  Tim- 
spoke  the  man  who  has  often  been  represented  as  a  rebel. 

Mc'litlmn  aii'l  the  others  were  nearly  of  the  same  opinion, 
except  that  they  insisted  more  on  the  necessity  of  representing 
to  the  emperor,  "that  in  their  sermons  nothing  controversial 
was  introduced,  but  they  were  content  simply  to  teudi  tin; 
doctrine  of  Christ  the  Saviour.23  Let  us  beware,  above  all," 

party.     The  paper  briefly  stating  the  reasons  fur  ceasing  from  preaching,  is  char- 
acteristic and  is  as  follows : 

Ddibcratio  D.  Philippi  (  Melancthoni)  et  cautce  ob  quat  aliquandiu  cettari  a 
prcediccmdo  pot  tit. 

1.  Primum  argumentum,  quod  sit  concedcndum  quia  imperator  utrique  parti 
prohibens,  not  tacit  pnrjudiciuin. 

2.  Quia  pollicctur,  sc  velle  audirc  causnin. 

3.  Majus  bonum  pneferatur  minori.     Quia  si  cognitio  causao  per  linnc  ; 
naciani  mpedintar,  <juid  accideret? 

4.  Magistri   A^riooln-  argumentum:  quia  sumus  vocati  ut  pars  ad  diccndnm 
causani,  et  ad  rationem  reddendam  doctrhuo,  non  ad  praedifandum. 

5.  Quod  non  sumus  Parochi  Augustanorum. 

That  is:  1st.  Because  it  must  bo  conceded  that,  as  the  emperor's  prohibition 
applies  to  both  parties,  it  does  not  prejudge  the  cause.  2d.  Because  he  |»< 
his  willingness  to  hear  the  cause.  3d.  A  greater  good  must  be  preferred  to  a  lev. 
What  might  happen  wero  this  pertinacity  to  hinder  the  cause  from  being  cog- 
nosced ?  4th.  Agricola's  argument :  Because  we  are  called  as  a  party  to  state 
our  case  and  give  an  account  of  our  doctrine,  not  to  preach.  5th.  Because  we 
are  not  the  parish  ministers  of  Augsburg. 

Now,  generally  speaking,  ministers  who  have  suffered  for  obeying  that  im- 
pulse which  led  the  Apostle  Paul  to  exclaim,  "  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the. 
gospel !"  have  felt  themselves  in  the  alternative  either  of  preaching  and  taking 
the  consequences,  or  of  obeying  our  Lord's  injunction:  "\Ylien  they  persecute 
you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  into  another."  They  have  not  made  the  announcement 
of  the  gospel  to  depend  on  the  immediate  object  of  their  coming  to  a  particular 
place,  if  they  happened  to  l>e  there,  and  no  other  preachers  ready  to  discharge  tho 
gospel  commission.  They  have  never  argued  that  where  the  preachers  of  error 
are  silent,  therefore  those  of  truth  may  be  silent  too.  They  have  not  lookeil  to 
future  consequences,  but  to  present  duty,  and  felt  that  their  eall  to  preach  was 
not  confined  to  particular  places,  nor  their  responsibility  transferable  to  others. 
If  the  protestant  pastors  were  not  the  parish  ministers  ot  Augsburg,  they  stood  in 
that  relation  at  least  to  the  princes  and  their  numerous  trains. — D.  D.  s. 

1  I,.  Kpp.  iv.  18. 

s  Nullas  materias  disputable*  a  nobis  doceri.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  72.) 

"  It' the  preaching  of  the  Lutheran  elerirv  in  general  was  such  aa  Melanelithon 
describes  it,  it  must  have  differed  much  intone  from  Luther  s  writing.  an<! 
little  fitted  to  rouse  the  Germans  into  uncompromising  hostility  to  Rome  l.y 
trasting  her  doctrines  ami  practices  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  denouncing  her  M  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  revealed  will  of  the  Mo»t  lli^'h.     And   it  i*  inter. 
to  mark  thi.«,  for  it  is  one  ainon^  many  tokens  of  a  vacillation  and  indet.  i initiate  - 
new  on  the  part  of  the  Lutheran   Ket'onnation.  to  which  we  may  safely  ascribe 
much  of  that  readiness  to  relapse  into  Romanism,  and  also  to  lapae  into  Ration- 
alism which  has  distinguished  Germany.     The  absolute  authority  and  the  . 
sufficiency  of  Scripture,  in  fact,  seem  not  to  have  been  enforced  in  the  face  of 
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continued  they,  "of  leaving  the  city.  Let  your  highness  with 
an  intrepid  heart  confess  in  presence  of  his  majesty  by  what 
wonderful  ways  you  have  attained  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  truth,1  and  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  alarmed  at  these 
thunder-claps  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  our  enemies."  To  con- 
fess the  truth — such  was  the  object  to  which,  according  to  the 
Reformers,  everything  else  should  be  subordinate. 

Will  the  elector  yield  to  this  first  demand  of  Charles,  and 
thus  begin,  even  before  the  emperor's  arrival,  that  list  of  sacri- 
fices, the  end  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen  ? 

No  one  in  Augsburg  was  firmer  than  John.  In  vain  did  the 
reformers  represent  that  they  were  in  the  emperor's  city,  and 

Rome  as  they  ought.  Abundant  scope  must  thus  have  been  afforded  for  what 
may  be  called  a  sort  of  spiritual  antinomianism.  Meu  might,  like  Cardinal  Pole, 
hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  to  be  a  "  holy,  fruitful,  and  indispensable 
truth,"  or,  like  M.  A.  Flaminio,  "live  in  a  sweet  peace  of  conscience,"  from  be- 
lieving that  "  God's  eternal  Son,  clothed  in  our  flesh,  has  satisfied  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  eternal  Father  for  us,"  (see  Ranke's  Popes,  vol.  T.  p.  107)  but  withal 
be  Antinomians  in  regard  to  some  parts  of  God's  law,  as  the  Antinomians  com- 
monly so  called,  arc  in  regard  to  others.  Melanchthon  doubtless  would  have  ex- 
claimed against  a  preaching  which  never  touched  on  the  necessity  of  personal 
holiness  as  a  fruit  and  evidence  of  faith.  But  if  God's  law  is  violated  by  the 
worship  of  saints  and  angels,  by  fellowship  with  the  persecutors  of  his  people,  by 
worshipping  the  sacramental  elements  and  other  Romish  corruptions,  then  that 
minister  encourages  autinomianism  who,  in  preaching  the  Gos|>cl,  fails  to  warn 
his  hearers  against  these,  should  he  know  them  to  be  prevalent  evils.  Other 
reformers  would  doubtless  have  put  forward  the  crying  idolatry,  superstition,  «kc., 
of  the  Romish  Church  as  their  grand  reason  for  claiming  to  be  allowed  to  preach 
at  Augsburg  on  this  occasion.  But  very  different  is  the  language  of  the  Judicium 
de  eoncionibus  which  begins  thus : — 

"  Should  his  imperial  majesty  wish  and  demand  that  our  most  clement  master, 
the  duke  elector  of  Saxony,  should  abrogate  and  suspend  his  preachings,  we  think 
that  his  highness,  with  all  possible  and  due  subjection  of  mind,  may  intercede  with 
his  imperial  majesty  and  deprecate  this,  by  suggesting  that  what  is  the  condition 
of  human  frailty  has  need  at  all  times  of  pious  admonitions,  exhortations,  and  con- 
solations, sought  and  drawn  from  the  divine  words  and  promises:  but  that  the 
lapsed  and  stray  should  be  raised  again  and  brought  back  to  the  right  way,  and 
all  men  confirmed  and  strengthened,  in  the  various  and  many  perils  of  this  life,  in 
tlu>  calamitous  and  unjust  strokes  of  fortune,  to  which  our  life  is  always  exposed. 

"  To  this  purpose  Scripture  saith  that  the  Word  of  God  it  not  bound.  But 
that  other  doctrines  alien  to  the  Word  of  God,  in  our  preaching,  have  in  no  wise 
been  proposed  and  explained  by  us  to  the  people,  may  be  demonstrated  from  this 
very  fact,  that  the  same  doctrine  which  we  now  by  God's  grace  teach  and  profess, 
was  ere  now  likewise  heard  in  public,  at  two  diets  of  the  empire,  held  at  Spire; 
nor,  nevertheless,  has  the  result  ever  proved  that  we  taught  false  and  absurd 
opinions  and  human  dreams,  or  that  anything  proposed  and  inculcated  by  us,  dis- 
agrees with,  or  dissents  from,  the  foundations  laid  by  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
or  tends  to  increase  contentions. 

"  Then,  any  man  of  sane  mind  readily  understands  that  no  disputable  matters 
are  taught  by  us,  but  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  our  mediator  and  saviour  is 
-imply  set  forth,  from  which  certainly  every  one  must  see  clearly  that  men  must 
come  forth  not  worse  but  better."  .  .  .  . — D.  D.  s. 

1  Quo  modo  plane  inenarraLili  afcjue  mirifico.     (Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  74.) 
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only  strangers:1  the  elector  shook  his  head.  Melanchthon  in 
despair  wrote  to  Luther:  "Alas!  how  untractablo  is  our  old 
mail !":  Nevertheless  ho  again  returned  to  the  charge.  F"i- 
t  mutely  there  was  an  intrepid  man  at  the  elector's  right  hand, 
the  chancellor  Briick,  who  feeling  convinced  that  policy,  honour, 
and  above  all,  duty,  bound  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  t<> 
resist  the  menaces  of  Charles,  said  to  the  elector:  "The  em- 
peror's demand  is  but  a  worthy  beginning  to  bring  about  the 
definitive  abolition  of  the  Gospel.3  If  we  yield  at  present,  tiny 
will  crush  us  by  and  by.  Let  us  therefore  humbly  beg  his  ma- 
jesty to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  sermons."  Thus,  at 
that  time,  a  statesman  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  con- 
fessors of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  great  age,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  if  we  would 
understand  its  history  aright. 

On  the  31st  May,  the  elector  sent  his  answer  in  writing  to 
Charles's  ministers.  "It  is  not  true,"  it  bore,  "that  the  edict 
of  Worms  was  approved  of  by  the  six  electors.  How  could 
the  elector,  my  brother,  and  myself,  by  approving  it,  have 
opposed  the  everlasting  Word  of  Almighty  God?  Accord- 
ingly, succeeding  diets  have  declared  this  edict  impossible  to 
be  executed.  As  for  the  relations  of  friendship  that  I  have 
formed,  their  only  aim  is  to  protect  me  against  acts  of  violence. 
Let  my  accusers  lay  before  the  eyes  of  his  majesty  the  alliances 
they  have  made;  I  am  ready  to  produce  mine,  and  the  empe- 
ror shall  decide  between  us. — Finally,  As  to  the  demand  to 
suspend  our  preachings,  nothing  is  proclaimed  in  them  but  t In- 
glorious truth  of  God,  and  never  was  it  so  necessary  to  us. 
We  cannot  therefore  do  without  it!"' 

This  reply  must  necessarily  hasten  the  arrival  of  Charles; 
and  it  was  urgent  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  him.  To 
proclaim  their  belief,  and  then  be  silent,  was  the  whole  plan  of 
the  Protestant  campaign.  A  Confession  was  therefore  neces- 
sary. One  man,  of  small  stature,  frail,  timid,  and  in  great 
alarm,  was  commissioned  to  prepare  this  instrument  of  war. 

1  In  cujus  urbc  jam  sumus  hospite*.     (Corp.  Uef.  li.  46.) 

*  Sod  nwiter  aenex  diflicilia  cut.     ( Ibid.) 

*  Eln  fugsAinrr  Anfang  dcr  Nidcrbrengung  dea  Erangclii.     (Ibid.  76.) 
4  Quo  carcro  b«n  jwwit.     (Seek.  p.  150  ;  Muller,  Hist.  Prot.  p.  506.) 
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Philip  Melanchthon  worked  at  it  night  and  day :  he  weighed 
every  expression,  softened  it  down,  changed  it,  and  then  fre- 
quently returned  to  his  first  idea.  He  was  wasting  away  his 
strength ;  his  friends  trembled  lest  he  should  die  over  his  task ; 
and  Luther  enjoined  him,  as  early  as  the  12th  of  May,  under 
pain  of  anathema,  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
"  his  little  body,"  and  not  "  to  commit  suicide  for  the  love  of 
God.1" l  "  God  is  as  usefully  served  by  repose,"  added  he, 
"  and  indeed  man  never  serves  him  better  than  by  keeping 
himself  tranquil.  It  is  for  this  reason  God  willed  that  the 
Sabbath  should  be  so  strictly  observed."  2 

Notwithstanding  these  solicitations,  Melanchthon's  applica- 
tion augmented,  and  he  set  about  an  exposition  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  at  once  mild,  moderate,  and  as  little  removed  as 
possible  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  church.  At  Coburg 
he  had  already  put  his  hand  to  the  task,  and  traced  out  in  the 
first  part  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  according  to  the  articles  of 
Schwabach;  and  in  the  second,  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  of  Torgau,  making  altogether  quite  a 
new  work.  At  Augsburg  he  gave  a  more  correct  and  elegant 
form  to  this  Confession.3 

The  Apology,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  completed  on  the 
llth  May;  and  the  elector  sent  it  to  Luther,  begging  him  to 
mark  what  ought  to  be  changed.  "  I  have  said  what  I  thought 
most  useful,"  added  Melanchthon,  who  feared  that  his  friend 
would  find  the  Confession  too  weak;  for  Eck  ceases  not  to  cir- 
culate against  us  the  most  diabolical  calumnies,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  oppose  an  antidote  to  his  poisons."4 

Luther  replied  to  the  elector  on  the  loth  May:  "I  have 
read  Master  Philip's  Apology;  I  like  it  well  enough,  and  have 
no  corrections  to  make.  Besides,  that  would  hardly  suit  me, 
for  I  cannot  walk  so  meekly  and  so  silently.  May  Christ  our 
Lord  grant  that  this  work  may  produce  much  and  great  fruit." 

Each  day,  however,  the  elector's  councillors  and  theologians, 

1  Ut  sub  anathematc  cogam  te  in  regulas  servandi  corpusculi  tui.  ( L.  Epj>. 
ir.  16.) 

3  Ideo  enim  Sabbatum  voluit  tarn  rigide  pne  cseteris  serrari.     (Ibid.) 

3  More  rhetorically.  Foci  nliiiuando  «*r««j*wri«<»  quam  Cuburuiu  scripaenun. 
(Corp.  Kef.  ii.  40.) 

*  <iuia  Eckiua  addidit  ?<aCtA<x«rar*f  I.C.Xit  contra  noa.     (Tbid.  45.) 
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iii   eniieert  with  Melaiifhthnn,   improved  the  Con f« -si. .11,  ami 
endeavoured  to  render  it  surh  tli;it  the  charmed  diet  should,  in 
.11  despite,  lu-ur  it  t"  the  very  end.1 

While  the  struggle  was  thus  preparing  at  Augsburg.  Luther 
at  Coburg,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  "on  his  Sinai,"  as  he 
called  it,  raised  his  hands  like  Moses  towards  heaven."'  I  li- 
the real  general  of  the  spiritual  war  that  was  then  wa-in:/ ; 
his  letters  ceased  not  to  bear  to  the  combatants  the  directions 
which  they  needed,  and  numerous  pamphlets  i-.-uin-/  t'n>m  his 
stronghold,  like  discharges  of  musketry,  spread  confusion  in 
the  enemy's  camp. 

The  place  where  ho  had  been  left  was,  by  its  solitude,  fav- 
ourable to  study  and  to  meditation.3  "  I  shall  make  a  Zion 
of  this  Sinai."  said  he  on  the  22d  April,  "and  I  shall  build 
here  three  tabernacles;  one  to  the  Psalms,  another  to  the  Pro- 
phets, and  a  third to  Esop!"  This  last  word  may  well 

startle  us.  The  association  belongs  neither  to  the  language  nor 
the  spirit  of  the  apostles.  It  is  true  that  Esop  was  not  to  be 
his  principal  study:  the  fables  were  soon  laid  aside,  ami  truth 
alone  engaged  Luther.  "I  shall  weep,  I  shall  pray,  I  shall 
never  be  silent,"  wrote  he,  "until  I  know  that  my  cry  has  been 
heard  in  heaven."4 

Besides,  by  way  of  relaxation,  he  had  something  better  than 
Esop ;  he  had  those  domestic  joys  whose  precious  treasures  the 
Reformation  had  opened  to  the  ministers  of  the  Word.  It  was 
at  this  time  he  wrote  that  charming  letter  to  \\\<  infant  son,  in 
which  he  describes  a  delightful  garden  where  children  dressed 
in  gold  are  sporting  about,  picking  up  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
and  plums;  they  sing,  dance,  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  ride 
pretty  little  horses,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  saddles.5 

But  the  reformer  was  soon  drawn  away  from  these  pleasing 
images.  About  this  time  he  learnt  that  his  father  had  gently 
fallen  asleep  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  "Alas!" 
exclaimed  he,  shedding  tears  of  filial  love,  "  it  is  by  the  sweat 

1  In  Apologia  qu»tiili<-  miilta  mutamus.     (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  GO.) 

*  Mathesiun  Predigtcn,  p.  92. 

9  Longe  anurniflsimus  ct  studiis  ooinmodinimiu.     (L.  Epn.  ir.  2.) 

*  Orabo  ijritiir  «-t  plorabo,  non  <|uieturu»  donee.  Ac.     (ll>i<l.  i 

*  This  letter,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  iU  kind,  may  be  found  in  Luther's  Epp. 
ir.  41,  and  also  in  Kiddle's  "  Luther  and  hi*  Times,"  p.  2GS. 
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of  his  brow  that  he  made  me  what  I  am." l  Other  trials  assailed 
him;  and  to  bodily  pains  were  added  the  phantoms  of  his  ima- 
gination. One  night  in  particular  he  saw  three  torches  pasa 
rapidly  before  his  eyes,  and  at  the  same  moment  heard  claps  of 
thunder  in  his  head,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  devil.  His  ser- 
vant ran  in  at  the  moment  he  fainted,  and  after  having  restored 
him  to  animation,  read  to  him  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
Luther,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  said  as  he  awoke:  "Come,  and 
despite  of  the  devil  let  us  sing  the  psalm,  Out  of  the  depths  have 
I  cried  unto  thee,  0  Lord! "  They  both  sang  the  hymn.  While 
Luther  was  thus  tormented  by  these  internal  noises,  he  trans- 
lated the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  yet  he  often  deplored  his  idle- 
ness. 

He  soon  devoted  himself  to  other  studies,  and  poured  out 
the  floods  of  his  irony  on  the  mundane  practices  of  courts.  He 
saw  Venice,  the  pope,  and  the  king  of  France,  giving  their 
hands  to  Charles  V.  to  crush  the  Gospel.  Then,  alone  in  his 
chamber  in  the  old  castle,  ho  burst  into  irresistible  laughter. 
"Mr.  Par-ma-foy  (it  was  thus  he  designated  Francis  I.),  /«- 
nomine- Domini  (the  pope),  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  pledge 
their  goods  and  their  bodies  to  the  emperor.  .  .  .  Sanctis- 
simum foediis.  A  most  holy  alliance  truly!  This  league  be- 
tween these  four  powers  belongs  to  the  chapter  Non-credimus. 
Venice,  the  pope,  and  France  become  imperialists! 
But  these  are  three  persons  in  one  substance,  filled  with  un- 
speakable hatred  against  the  emperor.  Mr.  Par-ma-foy  cannot 
forget  his  defeat  at  Pavia;  Mr.  In-nomine-Domini  is,  1st,  an 
Italian,  which  is  already  too  much;  2d,  a  Florentine,  which 
is  worse;  3d,  a  bastard — that  is  to  say,  a  child  of  the  devil; 
4th,  he  will  never  forget  the  disgrace  of  the  sack  of  Rome.  As 
for  the  Venetians,  they  are  Venetians:  that  is  quite  enough; 
and  they  have  good  reason  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  poster- 
ity of  Maximilian.  All  this  belongs  to  the  chapter  Firmiter- 
oredimus.  But  God  will  help  the  pious  Charles,  who  is  a  sheep 
among  wolves.  Amen."2  The  ex-monk  of  Erfurth  had  a  surer 
political  foresight  than  many  diplomatists  of  his  age. 

1  Per  fjus  nudorc*  uluit  rt  finxit  quails  sum.     (L.  Epp.  iv.  33.) 
1  To  Gasp,  of  Teutlebcn,  ItHh  June.     ( Ibid.  37.) 
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Impatient,  at  seeing  the  diet  put  off  from  day  today,  Luther 
formed  his  resolution,  and  ended  by  convoking  it  even  at  Coburg. 
"We  are  already  in  full  assembly,"  wrote  he  on  the  28th  April 
and  the  9th  May.  "  You  might  here  see  kings,  duk«,  and 

other  grandees,  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  their  kingd and 

\\ith  indefatigable  voice  publishing  their  dogmas  and  decrees  in 
tin-  air.  They  dwell  not  in  those  caverns  which  you  decorate 
with  the  name  of  palaces  :  the  heavens  are  their  canopy;  the 
leafy  trees  form  a  floor  of  a  thousand  colours,  and  their  walls 
are  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  have  a  horror  of  all  the  un- 
meaning luxury  of  silk  and  gold;  they  ask  neither  coursers  nor 
armour,  and  have  all  the  same  clothing  and  the  same  colour. 
I  have  not  seen  or  heard  their  emperor;  but  if  I  can  understand 
them,  they  have  determined  this  year  to  make  a  pitiless  war 

upon the  most  excellent  fruits  of  the  earth.  Ah !  my  dear 

friends,"  said  he  to  his  colleagues,1  to  whom  he  was  writing, 
"these  are  the  sophists,  the  papists,  who  are  assembled  before 
me  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  to  make  me  hear  their  ser- 
mons and  their  cries."  These  two  letters,  dated  from  the 
'"''empire  of  ravens  and  crows"  finish  in  the  following  mournful 
strain,  which  shows  us  the  reformer  descending  into  himself 
after  this  play  of  his  imagination :  "Enough  of  jesting ! — jesting 
which  is,  however,  sometimes  necessary  to  dispel  the  gloomy 
thoughts  that  overwhelm  me."2 

Luther  soon  returned  to  real  life,  and  thrilled  with  joy  at 
beholding  the  fruits  that  the  Reformation  was  already  bearing, 
and  which  were  for  him  a  more  powerful  "apology"  than  even 
the  Confession  of  Melanchthon.  "  Is  there  in  the  whole  world 
a  single  country  to  be  compared  to  your  highnesses  states," 
wrote  he  to  the  elector,  "and  which  possesses  preachers  of  so 
pure  a  doctrine,  or  pastors  so  fitted  to  bring  about  the  reign  of 
peace?  Where  do  we  see,  as  in  Saxony,  boys  and  girls  well 
instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  Catechism,  in- 
creasing in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  praying,  believing,  talking 
of  God  and  of  Christ  better  than  has  been  done  hitherto  by  all 

1  An  seine  Tiscbgeaellen,  messmates  or  table-companions.     (L.  E]>p.  iv.  7.) 
*  lied  serio  et  neceuario  joco  nui  milii   irruentcs  coritationus  repellent. 
(  Il.id.  14.) 
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the  universities,  convents,  and  chapters  of  Christendom?"1 
"  My  dear  duke  John,  says  the  Lord  to  you,  I  commend  this 
paradise  to  thee,  the  most  beautiful  that  exists  in  the  world, 
that  thou  mayst  be  its  gardener."  And  then  he  added: 
"Alas !  the  madness  of  the  papist  princes  changes  this  paradise 
of  God  into  a  dirty  slough,  and  corrupting  the  youth,  daily 
peoples  with  real  devils  their  states,  their  tables,  and  their 
palaces." 

Luther  not  content  with  encouraging  his  prince,  desired  also 
to  frighten  his  adversaries.  It  was  with  this  intent  that  he 
wrote  at  that  time  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  clergy 
assembled  at  Augsburg.  A  crowd  of  thoughts,  like  lansquenets 
armed  cap-a-pie',  "rushed  in  to  fatigue  and  bewilder  him;"2 
and  in  fact  there  is  no  want  of  barbed  words  in  the  discourse 
he  addresses  to  the  bishops.  "  In  short,"  said  he  to  them  in 
conclusion,  "  we  know  and  you  know  that  we  have  the  Word 
of  God,  and  that  you  have  it  not.  O  pope!  if  I  live  I 
shall  be  a  pestilence  to  thee;  and  if  I  die,  I  shall  be  thy 
death!"3 

Thus  was  Luther  present  at  Augsburg,  although  invisible; 
and  he  effected  more  by  his  words  and  by  his  prayers  than 
Agricola,  Brentz,  or  Melanchthon.  These  were  the  days  of 
travail  for  the  Gospel  truth.  It  was  about  to  appear  in  the 
world  with  a  might,  destined  to  eclipse  all  that  had  been  done 
since  the  time  of  St.  Paul;  but  Luther  only  announced  and 
manifested  the  things  that  God  was  effecting:  he  did  not 

o  o 

execute  them  himself.  He  was,  as  regards  the  events  of  the 
Church,  what  Socrates  was  to  philosophy:  "  I  imitate  my 
mother  (she  was  a  midwife),"  this  philosopher  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying;  "she  does  not  travail  herself,  but  she  aids  others." 
Luther — and  he  never  ceased  repeating  it — has  created  nothing; 
but  he  has  brought  to  light  the  precious  seed,  hidden  for  ages 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  man  of  God  is  not  he  who 
seeks  to  form  his  age  according  to  his  own  peculiar  ideas,  but 

1  Es  wachst  jetzt  daher  die  zart  Jugend  von  Knablin  an  Maidlin.  (L.  Epp. 
IT.  21.) 

*  Ut  plurimos  Ijinsknecktos,  prorsus  vi  repcllero  cogar,  qui  insalutati  non  OM- 
rant  obstrepere.  (Ibid.  10.) 

8  Pestis  cram  rivus,  morions  cro  more  tua,  Papa.     (L.  Opp.  xx.  164.) 

III.  T 
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lie  who,  distinctly  perceiving  God's  truth,  such  as  it  is  found 
in  his  Word,  and  as  it  is  hidden  in  his  Church,  brings  it  to 
his  contemporaries  with  courage  and  decision. 

Never  had  these  qualities  been  more  necessary,  for  matters 
were  taking  an  alarming  aspect.  On  the  4th  June  died  chan- 
cellor Gattinara,  who  was  to  Charles  V.  "  what  Ulpian  was  to 
Alexander  Severus,"  says  Melanchthon,  and  with  him  all  the 
human  hopes  of  the  Protestants  vanished.1  "  It  is  God," 
Luther  had  said,  "who  has  raised  up  for  us  a  Naainan  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Syria."  In  truth  Gattinara  alone  resisted 
the  pope.  When  Charles  brought  to  him  the  objections  of 
Rome:  "  Remember,"  said  the  chancellor,  "  that  you  are  mas- 
ter!" Henceforward  everything  seemed  to  take  a  new  direc- 
tion. The  pope  required  that  Charles  should  be  satisfied  with 
being  his  "lictor,"  as  Luther  says,  to  carry  out  his  judgments 
against  the  heretics.2  Eck,  whose  name  (according  to  Melanch- 
thon)  was  no  bad  imitation  of  the  cry  of  Luther's  crows,  h( 
one  upon  another3  a  multitude  of  pretended  heretical  proposi- 
tions, extracted  from  the  reformer's  writings.  They  amounted 
to  four  hundred  and  four,  and  yet  he  made  excuse  that,  being 
taken  unawares,  he  was  forced  to  restrict  himself  to  so  small  a 
«umber,and  hecalled  loudly foradisputationwith  the  Lutherans. 
They  retorted  on  these  propositions  by  a  number  of  ironical 
and  biting  theses  on  "  wine,  Venus,  and  baths,  against  John 
Eck;"  and  the  poor  doctor  became  the  general  laughing-stock. 

1  Gattinara,  in  the  correspondence  of  that  day,  is  generally  called  Mercurinns. 
His  death  was  perhaps  the  less  to  be  regretted  as,  had  he  lived  and  retained  his 
influence  with  the  emperor,  Melanchthon  might  have  been  encouraged  to  com- 
promise the  Reformation,  and  matters  might  have  ended  in  an  inauspicious  ac- 
commodation of  differences.  On  tin-  -1st  of  May  Melanclitlion  writes  nhno-t  in 
the  same  terms  to  Camerarius  and  Haumgartncr,  both  at  Nuremberg,  saying  that 
while  looking  for  the  emperor  he  could  say  nothing  as  to  his  intention-.  Init  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  imperial  council  was  divided,  as  the  author  has  said. 
ami  then  xpeaks  of  Gattinara's  advocacy  of  the  milder  policy  thus:  "  In  hac  sen- 
tentia  dicitur  esse  Merciirinus  i  a(%iy(*f*fit*rivf.  Vir  summus  et  moderatuumu, 
quern  aiunt  diccre,  se  hac  «pc  scent  tun  e.--e  in  .vilversn  valetudinc  Cu'saivm.  <]iiod 
arbitrarettir  fore,  ut  hire  mala  rite  sanarcntur.  Violenta  consilia  se  nolle  attin- 
•|iiia  res  ostendcrit  Wormacuc  niliil  profccissc  illaiu  dainnatioiieni  ini. plain. 
Niliil  adluif  a\ulivi  liie  iiienioratu  digniux,  delectat  mini  mo  tanti  viri  vox  atque 
acntcntia.  Christu*  gnlxTiiet  nos."  It  did  not  say  much  tor  (Jattinara  that  hU 
milder  eoiiim-ls  wore  the  result  only  of  his  having  seen  no  good  come  of  the  violent 
proceeding*  at  Worms.  Vet  Melanchthon  evidently  ielt  hi*  death  a  heavy  dis- 
cotir.r_"-m. nt  i.  \>.  - 

3  Tantum  lictorern  suum  in  h.-prcticos.     (Epp.  iv.  10.) 

8  Magnum  acervum  conclusioauin  congcssit.      (Corp.  Ret.  p.  39.) 
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But  others  went  to  work  more  skilfully  than  he.  Cochloeus, 
who  became  chaplain  to  duke  George  of  Saxony  in  1527,  begged 
an  interview  with  Melanchthon,  "  for,"  added  he,  "  I  cannot 
converse  with  your  married  ministers.'"1  Melanchthon,  who 
was  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  at  Augsburg,  and  who  had 
complained  of  being  more  solitary  there  than  Luther  in  his 
castle,2  was  touched  by  this  courtesy,  and  was  still  more  fully 
penetrated  with  the  idea  that  things  should  be  ordered  in  the 
mildest  manner  possible.3 

1  Cum uxoratis  presbyteris  tuis  privatim  colloqui  nou  intendimus.  (Corp.  Ref. 
p.  82.) 

3  Nos  non  minus  sunius  monachi  qnam  vos  in  ilia  arce  vestra.     (Ibid.  p.  46.) 

3  There  was  evidently  a  dead  set  at  poor  Melanchthon  who  now,  no  doubt,  was 
receiving  the  providential  chastisement  well  deserved  by  his  previous  coquet  tings 
with  Erasmus  and  his  bitter  hostility  to  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius.  No  wonder 
that  Cochlceus  and  Campeggio  thought  such  a  man  might  be  gained  over,  and 
used  every  coaxing  art  to  get  him  into  their  snares.  We  have  seen  how  unjust 
he  was  to  the  Swiss,  and  I  now  subjoin  part  of  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  which  had  no 
doubt  found  its  way  to  Rome  and  been  allowed  to  influence  the  plans  concerted 
there.  It  is  dated  22d  March  1528. 

"  Although  your  letters  otherwise  have  always  been  most  agreeable  to  me,  yet 
your  last  has  been  much  more  pleasant  than  any  ever  before.  For  while  for  some 
time  I  had  had  doubts  about  your  good  will  towards  me,  seeing  there  are  certain 
symptoms  of  a  somewhat  angry  mind  in  the  former  Ilyperaspistes,  this  letter  in 
which  you  write  to  me  so  lovingly  and  honourably,  has  relieved  me  of  all  that 
solicitude.  Nor  does  it  give  any  obscure  intimation  of  your  perpetual  kindness 
towards  me.  Accordingly  I  am  exceedingly  indebted  to  Dilfus  who  both  brought 
me  evidence  of  your  good  will  and  love  for  me,  and  has  afforded  a  most  desired 
opportunity  of  writing  to  you." 

lie  then  begs  Erasmus  will  not  impute  his  long  silence  to  any  change  of  feeling 
towards  him,  nor  suppose  that  regard  for  another  ( Luther  being  evidently  meant), 
can  ever  lead  him  into  open  enmity  with  one  whom  he  so  loves  and  admires. 
This  letter  he  hopes  will  induce  Erasmus  to  acquit  him  of  the  suspicions  scattered 
through  the  first  Hyperaspistes,  for  in  the  last  he  noticed  that  he  had  been  treated 
more  mercifully. 

lie  proceeds  to  say  that  though  not  wont  to  dissemble  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  controversy  betwixt  him  and  Luther,  yet  he  never  so  loved  Luther  as  to 
have,  as  it  were,  given  order  to  his  vehemence  in  disputation.  He  regrets  that 
such  an  alrox  certamen  should  have  arisen  between  them.  Then  at  last  his  affection 
for  Luther  takes  possession  of  his  pen  and  he  says:  "  Nor  perhaps  has  Luther  paid 
sufficient  regard  to  your  dignity.  And  you  in  turn  have  wonderfully  disfigured 
him,  who  is  a  man  indeed  that  I  judge  to  be  better  than  what  he  appears  to  one 
who  judges  of  him  from  those  violent  compositions  of  his.  The  studies  of  both  <  f 
you  would  do  more  good  were  they  directed  to  the  healing  of  these  dissensions. 
And  Christ  grant  that  this  strife  may  cease  between  you  iL;  i&u  iyuict'iras  u'»«/, 
X.T.A..  (See  Corp.  Kef.  vol.  i.  p.  946.) 

Now,  giving  all  due  weight  to  the  natural  influence  of  early  recollections  and 
obligations,  this  letter,  it  must  be  allowed,  no  less  than  his  asperity  towards  the 
Sacramentariaiis,  betrays  the  imbecility  of  Melanchthon's  character,  and  may 
suggest  that  Michelet's  remark  that  Luther  felt  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  turning 
.tsmus  and  the  host  of  literary  men  who  idolized  him,  against  the  Reforma- 
tion, applies  much  more  justly  to  Melanchtlum. 

Cochlceus's  note  to  that  reformer,  is  an  illimitable  specimen  of  artfulness  and 
hypocrisy. 
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The  Romish  priests  and  laymen  made  a  :;reat  uproar,  because 
ou  fast  days  meat  was  usually  eaten  at  the  elector's  court. 
Melam-hthitn  ad\i.sed  his  prince  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  his 
attendants  in  this  respect.  "  This  disorder,"  said  he,  '•  far 
from  leading  the  simplo-minded  to  the  Gospel,  scaiula! 
tin  in."  He  added,  in  his  ill-humour:  "A  fine  holiness  truly, 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  fast,  and  yet  to  be  ni-Iit, 
and  day  given  up  to  wine  and  folly!"1  The  elector  did  not 
yield  to  Melauchthou's  advice;  it  would  have  been  a  mark  of 
weakness  of  which  his  adversaries  would  have  known  how  to 
take  advantage.2 

On  the  31st  May,  the  Saxon  Confession  was  at  length  com- 
municated to  the  other  Protestant  states,  who  required  that  it 
should  be  presented  in  common  in  the  name  of  them  all.3  But 

"  S.  Arnold  and  I  want  to  know  you  personally,  and  to  convene  with  you  in  a 
friendly  way,  O  excellent  Dr.  Philip,  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently  without  having 
a  concourse  of  other  people,  and  without  witnesses.  If  you  think  t  hi-  in  your 
power,  and  safe  for  you,  (si  tibi  hoc  integrant  et  tutinn  fore)  pray  ap|x>iiit  tor  us 
time  and  place  by  the  bearer  of  this  note.  For  we  want  to  see  anil  rujiw-r-r  with 
yourself  alone.  We  have  no  mind  to  have  colloquies  in  private  with  your  wived 
jiri<  «t-.  If  you  cannot  show  yourself  to  us  at  your  house  alone,  we  !>«••_'  you  will 
appoint  some  other  place,  in  a  church  or  wherever  you  please.  Assuredly  at  my 
inn  there  would  be  a  safe  and  secret  place,  where,  besides  our  servant-.  1 
your  man  and  mine,  nobody  would  know  anything  about  the  conversation.  Hut 
I  tear  this  request  may  be  suspected  by  you.  We  therefore  would  rather  have 
the  place  and  hour  fixed  by  you.  Farewell.  2d  June. 

"  JOHANNES  COCHLOEVB." 

Brent  writes  to  Iscnmann  two  days  after,  telling  him  of  this  strange  note  from 
Cochloms,  and  that,  as  he  was  still  a  bachelor,  .Melanehthon  had  taken  him  (me 
i-oiuitein  assumebat)  along  with  him  to  the  meeting.  This,  evidently,  was  not 
what  the  sly  papists  wanted;  they  thought  they  might  manage  Melanrhthon  if 
quite  alone,  and  hence  the  meeting  seems  to  have  passed  off  without  any  partieu- 
lar  result.  Brent  calls  Cochkcus  a  stupid  man,  and  says  that  when  they  met, 
they  made  him  so  polite,  and  so  pleased  him,  that  he  now  saluted  and  politely 
convened  with  wi\rd  pivsliyters  as  well  as  others. 

Here  then  we  have  a  Romanist  priest,  who  was  among  the  hottest  in  urging 
violent  measures — that  is,  tire  and  sword  against  the  Protestants — professing  the 
utmost  kindness  to  their  leader,  and  ulleeting  to  be  horrified  at  meeting  with 
wived,  he  will  not  call  them  married,  presbyters,  while,  had  these  been  ]•• 
living  in  concubinage,  there  would  doubtless  have  been  no  horror  felt  in  conversing 
with  them  at  all. — o.  D.  s. 

1  Und  dennochTag  und  Nacht  voll  und  toll  seyn.     (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  p.  70.) 

8  "  In  the  papacy,"  said    Luther  when  alluding  to  fastings,  "every  tiling  is 
done  without  troulilu  ;  their  fasting  is  easier  to  them  than  eating  is  to  us ;  the 
fast  day  is  often  succeeded  by  three  days  of  devouring  gluttony.  r  has 
lor  his  evening  refreshment  two  quarts  of  beer,  a  quart  oi  wine,  -pice  cakes  or  bread 
prepared  with  spices  and  salt  to  make  drink  relishing.     Such  was  the 

these  poor  fasting  brethren.  They  grew  thin  and  pale  did  they  (  Truly  no:  they 
rather  eami-  to  \»-  like  ticry  angels,  their  faces  were  sored  !  "  Lawson's  Luther's 
Autobiography,  p.  'MO. — u.  D.  8. 

9  In  gemoin  in  oiler  Furaie.ii  und  Stadtc  Naiu.cn.    (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  p.  88.) 
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at  the  same  time  they  desired  to  make  their  reservations  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  the  state.  "  We  appeal  to  a  coun- 
cil," said  Melanchthon;  "we  will  not  receive  the  emperor  as 
our  judge;  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  themselves  forbid  him 
to  pronounce  in  spiritual  matters.1  Moses  declares  that  it  is 
not  the  civil  magistrate  who  decides,  but  the  sons  of  Levi. 
St.  Paul  also  says  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  '  let  the  others  judge^  which 
cannot  be  understood  except  of  an  entire  Christian  assembly; 
and  the  Saviour  himself  gives  us  this  commandment :  '  Tell  it 
unto  the  Church,''  We  pledge,  therefore,  our  obedience  to  the 
emperor  in  all  civil  matters;  but  as  for  the  Word  of  God,  we 
demand  liberty." 

All  were  agreed  on  this  point;  but  the  dissent  came  from 
another  quarter.  The  Lutherans  feared  to  compromise  their 
cause  if  they  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  Zwinglians.  "  This 
is  Lutheran  madness,"  replied  Bucer:  "it  will  perish  of  its 
own  weight."2  But,  far  from  allowing  this  madness  "  to  per- 
ish," the  reformed  augmented  the  disunion  by  exaggerated 
complaints.  "  In  Saxony  they  are  beginning  to  sing  Latin 
hymns  again,"  said  they;  "  the  sacred  vestments  are  resumed, 
and  oblations  are  called  for  anew.3  We  would  rather  be  led 
to  slaughter,  than  be  Christians  after  that  fashion." 

O  * 

The  afflicted  landgrave,  says  Bucer,  was  "between  the  ham- 
mer and  the  anvil ;"  and  his  allies  caused  him  more  uneasiness 
than  his  enemies.4  He  applied  to  Rhegius,  to  Brentz,  to  Me- 
lanchthon, declaring  that  it  was  his  most  earnest  wish  to  see 
concord  prevail  among  all  the  evangelical  doctors.  "If  these 
fatal  doctrines  are  not  opposed,"  replied  Melanchthon,  "  there 
will  be  rents  in  the  Church  that  will  last  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Do  not  the  Zwinglians  boast  of  their  full  coffers,  of 
having  soldiers  prepared,  and  of  foreign  nations  disposed  to  aid 
them?  Do  they  not  talk  of  sharing  among  them  the  rights 
and  the  property  of  the  bishops,  and  of  proclaiming  liberty 

1  Die  constitution**  canonicce  den  Kaysern  verbieten  zu  richten  und  sprechen 
in  geistlichen  sac-hen.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  p.  66.) 

-  I '••  l.utheranis  furoribus sua  ipsi  mole  ruent.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  4.12.) 

3  Him-  I.atiiw  rcaumuntur  I'antioiies,  repetuntur  sanctec  vestes.    (Ibid.  p.  457.) 

4  Cattua  inter  sacrum  et  saxuin  stat,  ct  de  sociU  magia  quaui  bostibua  solicitu* 
cut.     (Ibid.) 
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.  .  .  Good  God!  shall  wo  not  think  of  posterity,  which,  if 
wo  do  not  repress  tlir-c  -uilty  seditions,  will  lie  at  on  ex-  \vithout 
throne  and  without  all  "No,  no!  we  are  one, 


T  Kr'me  Kin-ho  und  kcin  K«-;;iinont.     (Corp.  Rof.  ii.  05.) 

*  Not  without  reason  docs  Zwingli  complain,  in  his  Rtspontionet  Date,  ad- 
dressed to  tin-  elector,  John  of  Saxony,  and  Philip  of  Ili-j.se.   ili.it  the  l,u;i 

mid  hi>  writings  without  roadinj:  tin-in,"  when  we  lin<l  Mcl.-inchthon  ex- 
pressing hiniaelf  as  follows  on  the  opinions  of  the  great  Swi-s  reformer.  Writing 
to  Martin  (iorolich  in  1530,  he  says:  "  A>  for  tin-  faction  of  /win^'li,  I  enjoin  \oii 
to  keep  up  your  spirits.  I  have  perceived  in  the  pretence  of  the  leader-.  of  that 
seet,  (referring  to  the  conference  at  Marburg)  what  a  nullity  they  hold  Christian 
doctrine  to  be  (qunin  nulhun  hal>cant  Christ  iannm  doctrinain).  They  only  philo- 
sophize in  a  puerile  manner;  therefore,  they  cannot  last;  for  C\>TV  tive  which 
God  hath  not  planted  will  be  rooted  up.  After  disputing  whole  sixhundn-il 
they  produce  nothing  but  these  words:  The  flesh  profiU'th  nothing.  Tlie-e  they 
now  twist  into  meaning  the  flesh  of  Christ.  You  have  seen  what  I  have  collected 
on  this  subject,  whence  you  may  know  my  opinion.  Rather  would  I  die  than 
affirm  what  they  affirm,  that  Christ's  body  can  only  be  in  one.  Therefore,  you 
may  constantly  refute  them  in  public  and  private,  when  there  shall  be  occasion 
for  it.  This  also  you  may  vituperate  in  them,  that  they  say  nothing  on  the  use 
of  the  sacrament.  There  is  no  mention  of  justifying  faith  in  all  the  books  of  the 
Zwinglians.  When  they  name  faith,  they  do  not  nadentand  that  which  ln-licves 
the  remission  of  sins,  which  believes  that  we  are  received  into  God's  favour,  that 
we  arc  heard  and  guarded  by  him,  but  they  mean  an  historical  faith,  liut 
Christians  ought  to  know  the  use  and  the  exercise  of  faith.  Farewell.  May 
Christ  govern  thy  ministry.  —  PHILIP  MELANCUTHON."  —  (Ibid.  p.  25.) 

Again,  in  writing  to  Frederick  Myconius,  he  says:  "  See,  dear  1  'red.  rick,  to 
what  the  Zwinglian  faction  is  about  to  break  out.  After  having  weakened  and 
profaned  the  Lord's  supper,  they  have  corrected  absurdities  with  tinespun  reasons 
which  seemed  such  to  human  judgment,  they  now  begin  to  philosophize  on  the 
whole  subject  of  religion.  This  Campanus  of  ours  has  brought  hither  (to  Torgau) 
a  great  heap  of  impious  dogmas.  And  he  has  (as  his  accomplices)  in  such  wicked- 
ness the  leading  men  of  Juliers,  who  have  dared  to  recommend  him  to  our  prince, 
and  to  beg  that  he  take  bail  for  us  to  stand  our  trial.  For  he  is  resolved  to  make 
war  on  us.  He  disputes  Christ's  being  God;  the  Holy  Ghost's  being  God;  ori- 
ginal sin's  being  anything  but  an  idle  name.  Tn  fine  there  is  nothing  that  he  doea 
not  transform  into  philosophy."  .  .  .  (Ibid.  p.  33.) 

Now,  so  far  from  having  nothing  but  the  words  "  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing" 
to  adduce,  on  reading  the  works  of  Zwingli,  one  is  amazed  at  the  imm>  • 
of  scriptural  argument  brought  by  that  writer  to  bear  upon  the  point  in  dispute; 
and  Urban  Regius,  writing  to  Luther  on  the  21st  of  May,  says:  "  The  prince  ot 
Hesse,  a  youth  of  vehement  temper,  and  studious  of  Holy  Scripture  beyond  what 
one  could  expect  in  a  man  of  his  rank,  asked  me  lately  to  dine  with  him,  and  I 
had  much  lengthened  discussion  with  him  on  the  whole  cause  of  the  Gospel,  but 
for  two  hours  on  the  cucharist.  The  prince  adduced  the  innumerable  argument! 
of  the  tacramentariaw,  which  he  wanted  to  hear  me  solve."  .  . 

But  far  more  inexcusable  is  Mclanchthon's  confounding  of  the  heresies  of 
Campanus  with  Zwingli's  theological  doctrines.  True,  ('ampanus  may  have 
first  adopted  Zwingli's  views  on  the  sacrament  and  proceeded  to  deny  the  divinity 
ot  Christ,  Ac.  Hut  did  he  not  first  of  all  hold  Luther's  views,  so  that  Mclam  -h- 
thon  i*  just  doing  that  wrong  to  /»  inirli  which  the  papist*  did  t<>  Luther  and 
hirn*elf  when  they  iiiM-ted  that  Luther's  doctrines  were  the  first  stop  in  a  course 
naturally  leading  to  all  manner  of  impious  opinions.  It  is  true  that  the  /winglians 
used  the  philosophical  argument  that  Christ's  body  could  not  possibly  lie  in  two 

•  "  Ex  Luthcri  niim  li»»ri.«  non  obscure  conjiccre  pOHumiu  nostra  scripta  intra  rcatroc  ditiouis 
terminal  nequaquam  Icgi,  cum  videlicet  ra  nobu  obtrudat  quae  nunquniu  a  nubia  tnulita  mini,  in- 
terim TOO  quae  docuimus  semper,  not  uuuquam  docuu»c  ciiuuitct."    (Zw.  Opp.  Tiguh  15bl,  \vl.  ii. 
P.  417.) 
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this  generous  prince,  who  was  so  much  in  advance  of  his  age; 
"we  all  confess  the  same  Christ,  we  all  profess  that  we  must 
eat  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  in  the  eucharist.  Let  us  unite." 
All  was  unavailing.  The  time  in  which  true  catholicity  was 
to  replace  this  sectarian  spirit,  of  which  Rome  is  the  most  per- 
fect expression,  had  not  yet  arrived. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Agitation  in  Augsburg — Violence  of  the  Imperialists — Charles  at  Munich — 
( '  harles's  Arrival — The  Nuncio's  Blessing — The  Imperial  Procession — Chariot's 
Appearance — Enters  Augsburg — To  Deum — The  Benediction — Charles  desires 
the  Sermons  to  be  discontinued — Brandenburg  offers  his  Head — The  Emperor's 
Request  for  Corpus  Christi — Refusal  of  the  Princes — Agitation  of  Charles — 
The  Princes  oppose  Tradition — Procession  of  Corpus  Christi — Exasperation  of 
Charles. 

IN  proportion  as  the  emperor  drew  near  Augsburg,  the  anxieties 
of  the  Protestants  continued  increasing.  The  burghers  of  this 
imperial  city  expected  to  see  it  become  the  theatre  of  strange 
events.  Accordingly  they  said  that  if  the  elector,  the  land- 
grave, and  other  friends  of  the  Reformation  were  not  in  the 
midst  of  them,  they  would  all  desert  it.1  "A  great  destruction 

places  at  once,  but  Zwingli  himself,  as  Melanchthon's  words  obviously  imply,  and 
as  his  works  attest,  preferred,  or  rather  summed  up  all  in  the  scriptural  argument 
that  our  Lord  himself  rebuked  the  gross  interpretation  put  on  his  words  by  the 
Jews.  Notwithstanding  such  conversions  from  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation 
as  those  of  OEcolampadius  and  Lambert,  men  whose  orthodoxy  was  beyond  suspicion, 
the  idea  that  that  doctrine  could  be  opposed  only  on  principles  of  interpretation 
subversive  of  all  settled  doctrines,  seems  to  have  taken  such  a  hold  of  Luther  and 
his  friends  that  they  could  not  throw  it  off.  Thus  Melanchthon  and  Brent  in  the 
joint  letter  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  ascribed  by  the  author  to  Melanchthon  alone, 
scruple  not  to  lament  the  appearance  of  Zwingli's  views  as  opening  up  the  way  to 
other  unfounded  and  mischievous  opinions.  Denn  dieser  Zwiespalt  ist  uns  von 
Ileraen  leid,  haben  auch  auf  Erden  keine  grbssere  Betrubniss,  denn  von  dieser 
Sache,  dass  wir  sehen  wie  man  zufiillct  auf  ungegriindeto  opiniones,  daraus 
grosse  Spaltung  in  dor  Kirche,  darzu  Ungerichtigkeit  im  Gewis^en  t'ulget,  dadinvh 
man  hernach  weiter  f  allct  auf  andre  schaedlichc  Uedankcn ;  wie  wir  dann  when, 
dass  vielen  jetzund  widerfahren,  welche  erstlich  vom  Abendniahl  haben  allegorisiret, 
kornmcn  nun  und  allegorisiren  von  mehr  Artikeln,  als  naemlich  Campanus,  Mar- 
tintu  Cellarius,  Felinttt.  .  .  .  (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  p.  92.)  Such  a  perverse  idea 
is  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  the  violence  and  spite  of  the  consubstan- 
tiationiats.  llow  little  did  these  misguided  men  foresee  that,  revolting  from  a 
dogma  opposed  to  common  sense,  their  successors,  the  Lutherans  of  the  eighteenth 
niiil  ninrti-ciitli  ci'iiturics,  should  run  into  those  very  courses  to  which  tlu-y  imagined 
Zwingli's  views  inevitably  conducted,  and  doubt  all  Scripture  because  in  urn-  instance 
there  had  been  an  outrage  committed  on  their  reason,  under  the  false  pretext  of 
Scripture  demanding  it  ! — D.  D.  s. 

1  Wo  Sachsen,  Hesse  11,  und  anderc  Luthemche  nit  hie warea.  (Corp. Ref.ii.89.) 
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threatens  us,"  was  repeated  on  every  side.1  One  of  Charles's 
haughty  expressions  above  all  (lis.jui.t.d  the  Protestants. 
"  What  do  these  electors  want  with  mef"  he  had  said  impa- 
tiently; "I  shall  do  what  I  please!"5  Thus  arbitrary  rule 
was  the  imperial  law  destined  to  prevail  in  the  diet. 

To  this  agitation  of  men's  minds  was  added  the  a-itation  of 
the  streets,  or  rather  one  led  to  the  other.  Masons  and  lock- 
smiths were  at  work  in  all  the  public  places  and  crossings,  la- 
boriously fastening  barriers  and  chains  to  the  walls,  that  might 
be  closed  or  stretched  at  the  first  cry  of  alarm.3  At  the 
same  time  about  eight  IIUL  ired  foot  and  horse  soldiers  were  seen 
patrolling  the  streets,  dressed  in  velvet  and  silk,4  whom  tho 
magistrates  had  enrolled  in  order  to  receive  the  emperor  with 
magnificence. 

Matters  were  in  this  state,  and  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
May,  when  a  number  of  insolent  Spanish  quartermasters  ar- 
rived, who,  looking  with  contemptuous  eyes  on  these  wretched 
burghers,  entered  their  houses,  conducted  themselves  with  vio- 
lence, and  even  rudely  tore  down  the  arms  of  some  of  the 
princes.6  The  magistrates  having  delegated  councillors  to  treat 
with  them,  the  Spaniards  made  an  impudent  reply.  "Alas!" 
said  the  citizens,  "if  the  servants  are  so,  what  will  their  master 
be?"  The  ministers  of  Charles  were  grieved  at  their  imper- 
tinence, and  sent  a  German  quartermaster  who  employed  tho 
forms  of  German  politeness  to  make  them  forget  this  Spanish 
haughtiness. 

That  did  not  last  long,  and  they  soon  felt  more  serious 
alarm.  The  council  of  Augsburg  were  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  these  chains  and  soldiers,  and  they  were  ordered, 
in  the  emperor's  name,  to  take  down  the  one  and  disband  the 
other.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  answered  in  alarm,  "  For 
more  than  ten  years  past  we  have  intended  putting  up  t ! 
chains;6  and  as  for  the  soldiers,  our  object  is  simply  to  pay  due 

1  Minatur  nobis  Satan  p-ande  exit  him.     (Corp.  Hof.  ii  92.) 
3  Kr  wulte  cs  iniirlirn,  «!.•  i-.  Hun  i-U-n  wan-.     I  Ibid.  88.) 
•Neil  aiif-rmrbtr  Kritm  mid  Stock.     (Ibid.  66.) 

*  Mil  Saintnri  tiiiil  Sriili-  auf H  kcwtlirhat  ausgcstriebon.     (Ibid.) 

*  DCD  jiinu'i'ii  I-'ur-tfii  /ii  N<  iil>iirj;  ilire  WapjH-n  nbgvrissen.     (Jbid.  65.) 

*  Vor  zchn  Jalm-n  iu  Sinn  gulialt.     (Ibid.  66.) 
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honour  to  his  majesty."  After  many  parleys  it  was  agreed  to 
dismiss  the  troops,  and  that  the  imperial  commanders  should 
select  afresh  a  thousand  men,  who  should  make  oath  to  the 
emperor,  but  be  paid  by  the  city  of  Augsburg. 

The  imperial  quartermasters  then  resumed  all  their  inso- 
lence; and  no  longer  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  entering 

O  O  O  O 

the  houses  and  the  shops,  they  tore  down  the  signboards  of  the 
Augsburg  citizens,  and  wrote  in  their  place  how  many  men  and 
horses  the  latter  would  be  required  to  lodge.1 

Such  were  the  preludes  to  the  work  of  conciliation  that 
Charles  V.  had  announced,  and  that  he  was  so  slow  in  begin- 
ning. Accordingly  his  delay,  attributed  by  some  to  the  crowds 
of  people  who  surrounded  him  with  their  acclamations;  by 
others  to  the  solicitations  of  the  priests,  who  opposed  his  entry 
into  Augsburg  until  he  had  imposed  silence  on  the  ministers; 
and  by  others,  finally,  to  the  lessons  the  pope  had  given  him 
in  the  arts  of  policy  and  stratagem,2  still  more  estranged  the 
elector  and  his  allies. 

At  last  Charles,  having  quitted  Innspruck  two  days  after 
Gattinara's  death,  arrived  at  Munich  on  the  10th  June.  His 
reception  was  magnificent.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  a 
temporary  fortress  had  been  erected,  around  which  a  sham- 
fight  took  place.  Soldiers  mounted  to  the  assault,  mines  were 
exploded ;  discharges  of  artillery,  clouds  of  smoke,  the  clash  of 
arms,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  delighted  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  emperor;3  within  the  city,  theatres  had  been  raised  in 
the  open  air,4  in  which  the  Jewish  Esther^  the  Persian  Cam- 

1  Gehen  nicht  mchr  in  die  Ilaiiser  und  schriebcn  an  die  Thiir.  ( Corp.  Ref.  ii.  89.) 
*  Csesarem  instruct um  arte  pontificum  qusercre  causas  more'.    (L.  Epp.  iv.  31.) 
8  Das  hat  Kais.  Maj.  wohl  gcfallen.     (Forstemann,  Urkundeu,  i.  24tt.) 
4  These  shows  formed  a  marked  feature  of  the  times,  and  the  preparation  of  them 
wail*  to  hare  been  one  of  the  amusements  by  which  the  friars  relieved  the  mono- 
tony of  their  lives,  besides  that  they  hel|>ed  to  maintain  the  influence  of  the  Church 
of  Home  over  the  masses.     Nay,  |terhaps  we  may  trace  the  mimic  gesticulation 
of  Romish  preachers  in  most  Romanist  countries  to  the  times  when  that  order 
acted  plays  as  well  as  preached  sermons. 

The  work  referred  to  in  a  former  note  (vol.  II.  p.  005),  gives  the  following 
curious  account  of  these  theatrical*  at  Lyons. 

"  This  accomplished  queen  (Anne  of  Hretngne,  second  wife  of  Louis  XII.),  U 
known  to  have  had  no  ]<•>>  piety  than  wit,  and  people  endeavoured  to  meet  both 
qualities  in  the  fetes  given  her  at  Lyons  during  her  frequent  journeys  and  long 
residences  there,  alone  or  with  the  king.  The  pieces  for  her  divi-i>iim  were  all 
taken  from  pious  narratives  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  live*  of  tho 
IIT.  \J 
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s,  and  other  pieces  not  less  fannm^,  were  represented;  and 
the  whole,  combine^  with   splendid  firework-,  formed  tin-  wel- 

sainta.  The  associated  friars  of  tho  Fusion  who  were  the  acton  ami  dramatic 
jXH'ts  of  that  INT'IIM).  acted  in  licr  prc-ciice  tin-  lift1  of  St.  Magdalen,  with  the 
applauv  of  the  court  and  tin-  city.  Tlniv  is  still  to  IK?  M-I-II  in  tin-  archives  of 
tin-  town-hall,  a  eon-nlar  act  nnieriii'_'  <'l«-ment  Trie  to  lend  the  actors,  for  the 
use  of  their  theatre,  the  decorations  that  had  been  used  at  the  solemn  •  m« 
the  kiii'_'  and  i|iieen.  Another  consular  act,  much  of  the  same  date,  allows  tho 
most  Reverend  Augnstini.in  leathers  'to  have  a  large  theatre  erected  <>n  tin- 
waste  ground  at  the  fosses  of  the  Lanthorn  <  iate,  there  to  act  the  life  of  St.  Nicolas 
de  Tolentin,  which  the  said  Au^'ii-tiniaii  monastery  wanted  to  hare  acted,  Imt  on 
cinidition  of  their  not  touching  the  city  walls  and  putting  the  ground  into  its 
fiirni.  -rstatc,  forwhich  they  should  give  good  burgess  security.'  .  .  Ft  would  apjicar 
their  own  was  insufficient.  These  plays  were  at  that  time  called,  let  btaitjfMyt&rtt. 
"  The  great  success  enjoyed  by  these  pious  comedies,  suggested  a  Yery  singular 

E  reject  to  one  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  John  Neyron,  about  forty  years  afterwards, 
e  having  when  a  child  been  present  at  these  plays,  and  perhaps  been  himself  one 
of  the  players.  Touched,  it  is  said,  with  devotion  towards  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  employed  his  wealth  in  purchasing  several  houses  betwixt  the  Church 
of  the  Augustinian  fathers  and  that  of  the  Desert.  There  he  had  a  vast  theatre 
erected,  the  upper  part  of  which  represented  paradise,  whose  joys  were  exhii.it.  -d, 
and  the  lower  part  hell,  whose  howlings  might  be  heard,  lie  had  gallcri. 
boxes  erected  all  round  for  a  great  many  spectators,  and  for  three  or  tour  year-  lo- 
calised to  be  represented  there  the  Mysteries  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
on  feast  days  and  Sundays.  One  may  judge,  from  a  short  specimen,  <>f  t: 
taste  shown  in  these  first  dramatical  pieces,  a  collection  of  which  was  printed  in 
1542,  under  this  title:  Le  tret  excellent  et  Saint  Mystere  du  Vieil  Tettament,  re- 
present* par  pertonnages,  auquel  tont  contenuet  let  Uittoiret  de  la  Bible.  This 
work,  printed  in  two  folio  volumes,  is  now  extremely  rare."  .  .  . 

As  the  pieces  seem  to  have  lx  en  confined  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  ex- 
eluding  the  lives  of  the  saints,  notwithstanding  their  manifold  attractions  to  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous,  there  is  little  doubt  that  John  Neyron  was  favourable  to 
the  Reformation,  and  took  this  singular  method  of  directing  men's  minds  to  tho 
loiiir-iieglectcd  Word  of  God.  That  the  rcadini:  and  preaching  of  the  Word,  how- 
ever, and  not  dramatic  shows,  were  wisely  ordained  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salva- 
tioii,  appears  from  the  unbefitting  directions  given  by  the  famous  poet  ChiM|ii.-i, 
the  author  of  the  drama,  to  the  actors.  Note,  says  he,  that  he  who  enact.-  tin- 
pan  of  God  ought  to  be  at  tho  commencement,  alone  in  paradise,  until  he  ha, 
created  the  angels.  God  accordingly  appears  alone  upon  the  scene,  and  UP-  .  • 
the  following  monologue: 

To  give  a  proof  that  we  are  great, 
To  decorate  these  thrones  so  fine, 

This  day  we  purpose  to  create 
Beings  virtuous  and  divine. 

But  hardly  have  tho  angels  been  brought  out  of  nothing,  when  Lucifer  revolts 
against  his  Creator,  and  haughtily  walking  by  himself,  he  says: 

When  I  myself  behold  so  bright 
Irradiating  all  around, 

I  feel  the  wish,  the  hope  I  might 
In  higher  place  be  found. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wherefore,  if  you  my  worthy  peers 
Would  lay  aside  unworthy  fears 
And  trust  me,  we  may  surely  rise 
To  rule  supreme  in  ]>aradiac. 
Yes!    I'll  tin)  Trinity  dethrone 
And  make  the  seat  of  (Jod  my  own, 
N\  liile  ye  shall  stand  around  and  set 
My  glory  and  felicity. 
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come  given  by  the  adherents  of  the  pope  to  him  whom  they 
styled  their  saviour. 

God  then  appears  and  hurls  him  into  the  abyss,  addressing  him  thus: 

Non  ascendfs  ted  deicendcs, 

Lucifer,  appear  no  more 

Where  thou  wouldst  rise  presumptuously 

Against  the  God  thou  shouldst  adore ; 

Down  to  the  lowest  gulf  of  hell, 

Infectious,  vile,  abominable. 

Then  St.  Michael,  filled  with  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  Creator,  chases  Lucifer  and 
his  accomplices,  addressing  him  thus : 

Dragon  vile,  insatiable, 

Thy  pride  shall  be  rewarded  well, 

Off  with  thee  as  devil  damn'd 

By  omnipotent  command ; 

Out  with  thee  and  take  thy  due, 

Thou  and  all  thy  rebel  crew ; 

Leave  these  heavens,  so  divine, 

Where  triumphant  angels  shine, 

And  with  thee  thy  legion  take 

To  the  burning  fetid  lake. 

The  next  scene  represents  hell  with  the  rebel  angels  addressing  each  other  after 
their  fall.  The  reader  will  ere  this  have  been  reminded  of  our  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost.  Very  different,  however,  are  the  speeches  put  by  Choquet  into  the  mouths 
of  his  lost  spirits,  though  horror  and  despair  are  rudely  and  powerfully  represented 
in  them.  Here  the  French  we  fear  is  altogether  untranslatable. 

*  *  »     '        *  • 

Harau,  Harau  je  me  repens 

On  sommes  nous  dyables  infernanx  ? 

SATHAX. 
II  n'est  pas  terns,  il  n'est  pas  terns. 

LUCIFER. 

Harau,  harau,  je  me  repens; 
Plonges  sommes  avec  serpens 
Couleuvres,  dragons  et  crappaux, 
Harau,  harau,  je  me  repens. 

ASTABOTH. 

Au  puit  d'enfer  sommes  fiches 
A  jama  is  sans  remission. 

LEVIATHAN. 

Pour  rien  nous  rompons  hi  tete 
Car  il  n'est  grace,  ne  mercy. 

AORAPPART. 

Rien  n'y  vaudroit  donner  requeste, 
Force  eat  demourer  icy. 
»  •  »  •  • 

LfCIFKR. 

Dyables,  huyons  et  nienons  crys  ; 
C'est  le  plus  beau  de  notre  chauoe. 

SATRAlf. 

Nous  qui  sommes  en  enfer  ecrits 

Dyables  huyons  et  menons  crys : 

Ktonnous  les  cieux  par  nos  huyrs 

En  infernale  residence. 
ASMODBUS. 

Dyables,  huyons  et  menons  crys ; 

C  eat  le  plus  beau  de  notre  chance. 

A  dreadful  tempest  being  represented  at  the  same  time  as  accompanying  the*e 
yells  and  howlings  of  the  apostate  angels,  the  whole  scene  must  hare  been  abond- 
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Charles  was  not  far  distant  from  Augsburg.  As  early  as 
the  llth  Juno,  every  day  and  every  hour,  members  of  the  im- 
1  lu>u>cliuld,  carriages,  waggons,  and  baggage  entered  the 
i-it  v,  to  the  sound  of  the  clacking  whip  and  of  tho  horn;1  and 
the  burghers  in  amazement  gazed  with  dejected  eyes  on  all  this 
insolent  train,  that  fell  upon  their  city  like  a  flight  of  locusts.* 

At  five  o'clock  in  tho  morning  of  the  loth  June,3  the  elec- 
tor, the  princes,  and  their  councillors,  assembled  at  the  town- 
hall,  and  erelong  arrived  tho  imperial  commissaries,  with  orders 
for  them  to  go  out  and  meet  Charles.  At  three  in  the  after- 
noon tho  princes  and  deputies  quitted  the  city,  and,  having 
reached  a  little  bridge  across  the  river  Lech,  they  were  halted 
and  waited  for  the  emperor.  The  eyes  of  every  member  of  the 
brilliant  assemblage,  thus  stopping  on  the  smiling  banks  of  an 
alpine  torrent,  were  directed  along  the  road  to  Munich.  At 
length,  after  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  clouds  of  dust  and  a 
loud  noise  announced  the  emperor.  Two  thousand  of  the 
imperial  guard  marched  first;  and  as  soon  as  Charles  had  come 
to  within  fifty  paces  of  the  river,  the  electors  and  princes 
alighted.  Their  sons,  who  had  advanced  beyond  the  bridge, 
perceiving  the  emperor  preparing  to  do  the  same,  ran  to  him 
and  begged  him  to  remain  on  horseback;4  but  Charles  dis- 
mounted without  hesitation,5  and  approaching  the  princes  with 
an  amiable  smile,  cordially  shook  hands  with  them.  Albert 
of  Maintz,  in  his  quality  of  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  now 
welcomed  the  emperor,  and  the  count-palatine  Frederick  re- 
plied in  In  -liul  f  of  Charles. 

NVhile  this  was  passing,  three  individuals  remained  apart  on 

antly  fitted  to  excite  the  imaginations  of  a  rude  multitude.  And,  howercr  open 
to  censure  such  representations  may  have  been  in  other  respects,  no  doubt  tin  y 
made  the  people  curious  to  see  and  read  the  Bible,  on  its  being  di>-.-inin:tt<-.l 
by  the  press  in  the  translations  executed  by  the  reformers,  seeing  that  it  was 
urcc  of  BO  many  of  these  mytteriet.  The  reader  who  wishes  fart!.,  r  infur- 
mation  on  the  subject  of  these  mvtUries,  may  consult  Etitdet  mr  let  Myt&rtt, 
monument  kittoriqtut  /*///•/•« liret,  la  plupart  inconnut,  Ac.  Ac.  Par  M.  Onesuuo 
Leroy,  published  in  France  about  10  years  ago. — D.  D.  B. 

1  All<>  Stuiul  die  Wagcn,  der  Trass  und  viol  gcainds  nach  cinandrr  li 
(Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  00.) 

•It-n  aber  wcnig  Frcuden  feuer.     (Ibid.) 

•  Zn  morgens,  urn  tuuf  Uhr.     (F.  Urkundcn,  i.  203.) 

4  Ab  Electoruiu  filiis  qut  procurrcrant  rogatus.     (Seek.  ii.  101.) 

'  Mox  ab  equia  desoeaderuut.     (Cochlouua.) 
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a  little  elevation;1  these  were  the  Roman  legate,  proudly  seated 
on  a  mule,  glittering  with  purple,  and  accompanied  by  two  other 
cunlinnls,  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  and  the  bishop  of  Trent. 
The  Nuncio,  beholding  all  these  great  personages  on  the  road, 
raised  his  hands,  and  gave  them  his  blessing.  Immediately 
the  emperor,  the  king,  and  the  princes  who  submitted  to  the 
pope,  fell  on  their  knees;  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  Netherland- 
ers,  and  Germans  in  their  train,  imitated  their  movements, 
casting  however  a  side  glance  on  the  Protestants,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  this  humbly  prostrate  crowd,  alone  remained  standing.2 
Charles  did  not  appear  to  notice  this,  but  he  doubtless  under- 
stood what  it  meant.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg  then  de- 
livered a  Latin  speech  to  the  legate.3  He  had  been  selected 
because  he  spoke  this  language  better  than  the  princes  of  the 
Church;  and  accordingly  Charles,  when  praising  his  eloquence, 
slily  put  in  a  word  about  the  negligence  of  the  prelates.4  The 
emperor  now  prepared  to  remount  his  horse;  the  prince-electoral 
of  Saxony,  and  the  young  princes  of  Luneburg,  Mecklenburg, 
Brandenburg,  and  Anhalt,  rushed  towards  him  to  aid  him  in 
getting  into  his  saddle:  one  held  the  bridle,  another  the  stirrup, 
and  all  were  charmed  at  the  magnificent  appearance  of  their 
powerful  sovereign.5  The  procession  began  to  move  on. 

First  came  two  companies  of  lansquenets,  commanded  by  Simon 
Seitz,  a  citizen  of  Augsburg,  who  had  made  the  campaign  of 
Italy,  and  was  returning  home  laden  with  gold.6  Next  ad- 
vanced the  households  of  the-  six  electors,  composed  of  princes, 
counts,  councillors,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers;  the  household  of 
the  dukes  of  Bavaria  had  slipped  into  their  ranks,  and  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  that  composed  it  marched  five 
abreast,  covered  with  bright  cuirasses,  and  wearing  red  doublets, 

1  Auf  ein  Ort  geruckt.     (F.  Urkunden,  i.  256.) 

-  IVimum  constantiac  specimen.     (Seek.  ii.  101.) 

s  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg, 
tells  us:  "  that  Joachim  II.  distinguished  himself  among  the  party,  not  only  by 
the  controversial  letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Poland,  but  moreover  by 
the  eloquent  speeches  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in 
farour  of  the  Protestants." — D.  D.  8. 

4  Praelatoruin  autem  negligent iain  accusarot.     (Seek.  ii.  101.) 

*  Consccndentem  juniores  principes  adjuverunt.    (Ibid,   and  F.  UrkuiuKn, 
LM8.) 

«  Bekleit  yon  Gold.     Lit.  clothed  with  gold.     (F.  Urkundcn,  i.  258.) 
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\vhilo  over  their  heads  float. -d  hand.-oMi.-  many-eoloun-d  plume*. 

Havana  was  already  in  this  a^e  tlie  main  .support  of  Kmne  in 
Germany. 

Immediately  after  caino  the  households  of  the  emperor  and 
of  his  brother,  in  striking  contrast  with  this  warlike  show. 

I'h.  y  were  composed  of  Turkish,  Polish,  Arabian,  ami  other 
led  horses;  then  followed  a  multitude  of  young  pages,  clad  in 
yellow  or  red  velvet,  with  Spanish,  Bohemian,  and  Austrian 
nobles  in  robes  of  silk  and  velvet;1  among  these  the  J5uli--mians 
had  the  most  martial  air,  and  gracefully  rode  their  superb  and 
prancing  coursers.  Last  the  trumpeters,  drummers,  heralds, 
grooms,  footmen,  and  the  legate's  cross-bearers,  announced 
approach  of  the  princes. 

In  fact  these  powerful  lords,  whose  contentious  had  so  often 
filled  Germany  with  confusion  and  war,  now  advanced  riding 
peacefully  side  by  side.  After  the  princes  appeared  the  elec- 
tors; and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  according  to  custom,  earned 
the  naked  and  glittering  imperial  sword  immediately  before  the 
emperor.2 

Last  came  the  prince,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed.3  Thirty 
years  of  age,  of  distinguished  port  and  pleasing  features,  robed 
in  golden  garments  that  glittered  all  over  with  precious  stones,* 
wearing  a  small  Spanish  hat  on  the  crown  of  his  head,5  mounted 
on  a  beautiful  Polish  hackney  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness, 
riding  beneath  a  rich  canopy  of  red,  white,  and  green  damask, 
borne  by  six  senators  of  Augsburg,  and  casting  around  him 
looks  in  which  gentleness  was  mingled  with  gravity,6  Charles 

1  Viol  snnunoto  undo  aeiden  Rockc.     (L.  Opp.  xx.  201.) 

2  Noster  princcps  do  more  pnctulit  cnscm.     (Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  118.) 

•  Omnium  oculos  in  BC  convertit.     (Sock.  ii.  100.) 
4  Totus  gemmis  coruscabat.     (Ibid.) 

•  Ein  kl.-iii  Spanisoh  llutlein.     (F.  Urkunden,  i.  2CO.) 

•  Justus  Jonas,  in  writing  to  Luther  about  the  29th  of  Juno,  thus  describes  the 
om|MT<ir's  appearance  when  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  road:  "  I  had  a  n 
look  of  the  i-injionir's  feat  ures  and  oxptvs.si.ui  ( facicm  ac  wdtinn  i,  than  ton  \.-arsago 
at  the  diet  of  Worms.     There  seem  to  be  imprinted  inth.it  pritiooall  the  indir. 

of  a  liberal,  gortonm*.  dement  and  truly  royal  mind,  and  of  a  certain  innato  human- 
ity. I  heard  from  a  eertain  groat  man,  who  was  him- 

!«-r  of  the  councils,  that  as  often  as  kii)£  1'er.linnnd  say*  anything  t<x>  \.  In  nirntly 
and  harshly,  the  emperor  usually  reprehends  him,  hint  in-;  that  moderation  and 
clemency  become  king*,  tliat  he  abhorred  precipitate  counsels,  and  that  princes  could 
not  hare  a  worse  counsellor  than  the  pauion  of  anger."  (Corp.  lief.  ii.  p.  160.) 
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excited  the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  and  every  one  exclaimed  that 
lie  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  empire,  as  well  as  the 
mightiest  prince  in  the  world. 

He  had  at  first  desired  to  place  his  brother  and  the  legate  at 
his  side ;  but  the  elector  of  Maintz,  attended  by  two  hundred 
guards  arrayed  in  silk,  had  claimed  the  emperor's  right  hand; 
and  the  elector  of  Cologne,  with  a  hundred  well-armed  attend- 
ants, had  taken  his  station  on  the  left.  King  Ferdinand  and 
the  legate  came  next;  to  whom  succeeded  the  cardinals,  am- 
bassadors, and  prelates,  among  whom  was  remarked  the  haughty 
bishop  of  Osma,  the  emperor's  confessor.  The  imperial  cavalry 
and  the  troops  of  Augsburg  closed  the  procession. 

Never,  according  to  the  historians,  had  anything  so  magni- 
ficent been  seen  in  the  empire;1  but  they  advanced  slowly,  and 
it  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  before 
they  reached  the  gates  of  Augsburg.2  Here  they  met  the 
burgomaster  and  councillors,  who  prostrated  themselves  before 
Charles,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cannon  from  the  ramparts, 
the  bells  from  all  the  steeples  in  full  peal,  the  noise  of  trum- 
pets and  kettle-drums,  and  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the 
people,  re-echoed  with  loud  din.  Stadion,  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg, and  his  clergy  robed  in  white,  struck  up  the  Advenisti 
desiderabilis ;  and  six  canons,  advancing  with  a  magnificent 
canopy,  prepared  to  conduct  the  emperor  to  the  cathedral, 
when  Charles's  horse,  startled  at  this  unusual  sight,  suddenly 
reared,3  and  the  emperor  had  some  difficulty  in  mastering  him. 
At  length  Charles  entered  the  minster,  which  was  ornamented 
with  garlands  and  flowers,  and  suddenly  illuminated  by  a  thou- 
sand torches. 

The  emperor  went  up  to  the  altar,  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
raised  his  hands  towards  heaven.4  During  the  Te  Deum,  the 
Protestants  observed  with  anxiety  that  Charles  kept  convers- 
ing in  a  low  tone  with  the  archbishop  of  Maintz ;  that  he  bent 
his  ear  to  the  legate  who  approached  to  speak  to  him,  and 
nodded  in  a  friendly  manner  to  duke  George.  All  this  ap- 

1  Antoa  in  impcrio  non  erat  visa.     (Sock.  ii.  100.) 

8  Ingremus  cat  in  urbc-m  intra  octavuiu  et  nonam.     (Ibid.  114.) 

»  Da  cntactxt  sich  K.  M.  Hengst  fur  solcheni  Ilimel.     (F.  Urkunden,  i.  201.) 

*  Jhr  band  aufgchcbt.     (Ibid.) 
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pearcd  to  them  of  evil  omen;  but  at  the  moment  when  tho 
priests  sang  the  Te  ergo  quawtmus,  Charles,  breaking  oft*  his 
conversations,  suddenly  rose,  and  one  of  the  acolytes  running 
t<>  him  with  a  gold  embroidered  cushion,  the  emperor  put  it 
aside,  and  knelt  on  the  bare  stones  of  the  church.  All  the 
assembly  knelt  with  him;  the  elector  and  the  landgrave  alone 
remained  standing.  Duke  George,  astonished  at  such  bold- 
ness, cast  a  threatening  glance  at  his  cousin.  The  margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  carried  away  by  the  crowd,  had  fallen  on  his 
knees;  but  having  seen  his  two  allies  standing,  he  hastily  rose 
up  again. 

The  cardinal-archbishop  of  Sal/burg  then  proceeded  to  pro- 
nounce the  benediction ;  but  Campeggio,  impatient  at  having 
as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  ceremony,  hastened  to  the  altar, 
and  rudely  thrusting  the  archbishop  aside,  said  sharply  to 
him  :l  "  This  office  belongs  to  me,  and  not  to  you."  The  other 
gave  way,  the  emperor  bent  down,  and  the  landgrave,  with 
difficulty  concealing  a  smile,  hid  himself  behind  a  candelabrum. 
The  bells  now  rang  out  anew,  the  procession  recommenced  its 
march,  and  the  princes  conducted  the  emperor  to  the  palati- 
nate (the  name  given  to  the  bishop's  palace),  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him.  The  crowd  now  dispersed:  it  was  after  ten 
at  night. 

The  hour  was  come  in  which  the  partisans  of  the  papacy 
flattered  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  rendering  the  Pro- 
testants untrue  to  their  faith.  The  arrival  of  the  emperor,  the 
procession  of  the  holy  sacrament  that  was  preparing,  the  late 
hour, — all  had  been  calculated  beforehand;  "  the  nocturns  of 
treason  were  about  to  begin,"  said  Spalatin. 

A  few  minutes  of  general  conversation  took  place  in  the 
emperor's  apartments;  the  princes  of  the  Romish  party  \vriv 
then  allowed  to  retire;  but  Charles  had  given  a  sign  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  Georir1 ,  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  to  the  <luko 
of  Luneburg,  to  follow  him  into  his  private  chamber.'  His 
brother  Ferdinand.  \vho  was  to  serve  as  interpreter,  alone  weiit 

1  Cardinalem  Icgatim  ca-tiiratnm  .-itiegit.    (Seek.  ii.  101.) 
s  Ad  conclave  suiim.     <<  'urp.  Kof.  [i\>.  100,114.) 
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in  with  them.  Charles  thought  that  so  long  as  the  Protestant 
princes  were  before  the  world,  they  would  not  yield;  but  that 
in  a  private  and  friendly  interview,  he  might  obtain  all  ho 
desired  of  them. 

"  His  majesty  requests  you  to  discontinue  the  sermons,"  said 
Ferdinand.  On  hearing  these  words  the  two  elder  princes 
(the  elector  and  the  margrave)  turned  pale  and  did  not  speak:1 
there  was  a  long  silence. 

At  last  the  landgrave  said :  "  We  entreat  your  majesty  to 
withdraw  your  request,  for  our  ministers  preach  only  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  as  did  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  Church,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Hilary,  and  so  many  others.  Of  this  your 
majesty  may  easily  convince  yourself.  We  cannot  deprive 
ourselves  of  the  food  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  deny  his  Gos- 
pel."2 

Ferdinand,  resuming  the  conversation  in  French3  (for  it  was 
in  this  language  that  he  conversed  with  his  brother),  informed 
the  emperor  of  the  landgrave's  answer.  Nothing  was  more  dis- 
pleasing to  Charles  than  these  citations  of  Hilary  and  Augus- 
tine; the  colour  mounted  to  his  cheeks,  and  he  was  nearly 
giving  way  to  his  anger.4  "  His  majesty,"  said  Ferdinand  in 
a  more  positive  tone,  "cannot  desist  from  his  demand." — "Your 
conscience,"  quickly  replied  the  landgrave,  "  has  no  right  to 
command  ours."5  As  Ferdinand  still  persisted,  the  margrave 
who  had  been  silent  until  then,  could  contain  himself  no  longer; 
and  without  caring  for  interpreters,  stretched  out  his  neck  to- 
wards Charles,  exclaiming  in  deep  emotion:  "Rather  than  allow 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  be  taken  from  me,  rather  than  deny 
my  God,  I  would  kneel  down  before  your  majesty  and  have  my 
head  cut  off !"  As  he  uttered  these  simple  and  magnanimous 
words,  says  a  contemporary,6  the  prince  accompanied  them 
with  a  significant  gesture,  and  let  his  hands  fall  on  his  neck 
like  the  headsman's  axe.  The  excitement  of  the  princes  was 

1  Die  bcede  alte  Fiirsten  ram  hbchstcn  entsetz.     (Corp.  Ref.  pp.  106,  114.) 

2  Se  non  posse  cibo  verbi  Dei  carerc,  nee  sana  conscientia  Evangelium  nc<'are. 
(Ibid.  115.) 

3  In  FraiuoMscher  Sprache.     (Ibid.  107.) 

4  Sicli  darob  etwas  angerbt  und  erhitzt.     (Ihid.  115.) 

•'  K.  M.  gewusen  aey  aber  kein  Heir  und  meyster  uber  ihr  gewLwen.    (Ibid.) 
•  Ut  simplicitcr,  ita  magnaniiuiter,  nays  Brentz.     (lbi<J.) 

in.  x 
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at  its  height:  had  it  been  necessary,  they  would  all  four  have 
instantly  walked  to  the  scaffold.  Charles  was  moved  by  it; 
surprised  and  agitated,  ho  hastily  cried  out  in  his  bad  German, 
making  a  show  of  checking  the  landgrave:  "Dear  prince,  not 
the  head !  not  the  head!"  But  he  had  scarcely  utter,  1  • 
few  words,  when  ho  checked  himself. 

These  were  the  only  words  that  Charles  pronoun  end  before 
the  princes  during  all  the  diet.  His  ignorance  of  tli>  (ierman 
language,  and  sometimes  also  the  etiquette  of  the  Escurial, 
compelled  him  to  speak  only  by  the  mouth  of  his  brother  or  of 
the  count-palatine.  As  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  consecrating 
four  hours  daily  to  divine  worship,  the  people  said:  "He  talks 
more  with  God  than  with  men."  This  habitual  silence  was 
not  favourable  to  his  plans.  They  required  activity  and  elo- 
quence; but  instead  of  that  the  Germans  saw  in  the  dumb 
countenance  of  their  youthful  emperor,  a  mere  puppet,  nodding 
his  head  and  winking  his  eyes.  Charles  sometimes  felt  very 
keenly  the  faults  of  this  position:  "To  be  able  to  speak  Ger- 
man," said  he,  "  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  any  other  language, 
even  were  it  Spanish  or  French,  and  more  than  that,  one  of 
my  states."1 

Ferdinand  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  insist  on  the  cessation 
of  these  meetings;  but  ho  had  another  arrow  in  his  quiver. 
The  next  day  was  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christ!,  and  by  a  cus- 
tom that  had  never  as  yet  been  infringed,  all  the  princes  and 
deputies  present  at  the  diet  were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
cession. Would  the  Protestants  refuse  this  act  of  courtesy  at 
the  very  opening  of  a  diet  to  which  each  one  came  in  a  concili- 
atory spirit!  Have  they  not  declared  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  really  in  the  Host?  Do  they  not  boast  of  their 
opposition  to  Zwingli,  and  can  they  stand  aloof,  without  being 
tainted  with  heresy!  Now,  if  they  share  in  the  pomp  that 
surrounds  "the  Lord's  body;"  if  they  mingle  with  that  crowd  of 
clergy,  glittering  in  luxury  and  swelling  with  pride,  who  carry 
about  the  God  whom  they  have  created;  if  they  arc  pi< 
when  the  people  bow  down;  will  they  not  irrevocably  compro- 

-  ware  8pa>  I  ranzosiach  und  dazti  cincs  Ijindcs  minder.     (Corp 

IU-f.  ii.  1U.) 
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mise  their  faith?  The  machine  is  well  prepared;  its  movements 
cannot  fail;  there  is  no  more  doubt!  The  craft  of  the  Italians 
is  about  to  triumph  over  the  simplicity  of  these  German  boors ! 

Ferdinand  therefore  resumes,  and  making  a  weapon  of  the 
YITV  refusal  that  he  had  just  met  with:  "Since  the  emperor," 
^:iid  he,  "cannot  obtain  from  you  the  suspension  of  your  assem- 
blies, he  begs  at  least  that  you  will  accompany  him  to-morrow, 
according  to  custom,  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
Do  so,  if  not  from  regard  to  him,  at  least  for  the  honour  of 
Almighty  God."1 

The  princes  were  still  more  irritated  and  alarmed.  "  Christ,"" 
said  they,  "did  not  institute  his  sacrament  to  be  worshipped.11 
Charles  persevered  in  his  demand,  and  the  Protestants  in  theii 
refusal.2  Upon  this  the  emperor  declared  that  he  would  not 
accept  their  excuse,  that  he  would  give  them  time  for  reflection, 
and  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  reply  early  on  the  morrow. 

They  separated  in  the  greatest  agitation.  The  prince- 
electoral,  who  had  waited  for  his  father  in  the  first  hall  alonjj 

O 

with  other  lords,  sought,  at  the  moment  the  princes  issued  from 
the  emperor's  chamber,  to  read  on  their  countenance  what  had 
taken  place.  Judging  from  the  emotion  depicted  on  their  fea- 
tures that  the  struggle  had  been  severe,  he  thought  that  his 
father  was  incurring  the  greatest  dangers,  and  accordingly, 
grasping  him  by  the  hand,  dragged  him  to  the  staircase  of  the 
palace,  exclaiming  in  affright,  as  if  Charles's  satellites  were 
already  at  his  heels,  "Come,  come  quickly!11 

Charles,  who  had  expected  no  such  resistance,  was  in  truth 
confounded,  and  the  legate  endeavoured  to  exasperate  him  still 
more.3  Agitated,  filled  with  anger  and  vexation,  and  uttering 
the  most  terrible  threats,4  the  young  emperor  paced  hastily  to 
and  fro  the  halls  of  his  palace;  and  unable  to  wait  for  the 
answer  until  the  morrow,  he  sent  in  the  middle  of  the  nijrht  to 

O 

demand  the  elector's  final  decision.  "  At  present  we  require 
sleep,11  replied  the  latter;  "to-morrow  we  will  let  you  know 

1  Et  saltern  in  honorem  Dei  illud  facereut.     ^Corp.  Ref.  ii.  110.) 

'  Perstitit  Cscsar  in  postulatione,  perstiterunt  illi  in  recusatione.     (Ibid.  115.) 

3  A  sseviiia  Leg&ti  Romanemium  captivi.     (Ibid.  110.) 

4  I  line  scouta:  sunt   gravUsimto  mini?,  jactaUc  siovissiino?  Cirsarw  indigna- 
tionea.     (Ibid.) 
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our  determination/"1     As  for  the  landgrave,  he  could  not  rest 
any  nioiv  than  Charles;     Scarcely  hu'l  In-  returned  home,  when 
he  sent  his  chancellor  to  the  Nuremberg  deputies,  and  had  them 
t<»  make  them  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place.3 

At  the  same  time  Charleses  demand  was  laid  luTuiv  th 
theologians,  and  Spalatin,  taking  the  pen,  drew  up  their  opinion 
during  the  night.  "The  sacrament,"  it  bore,  "was  not  insti- 
tuted to  be  worshipped,  as  the  Jews  worshipped  the  bra/ en 
image.3  We  are  here  to  confess  the  truth,  and  not  for  the  con- 
firmation of  abuses.  Let  us  therefore  stay  away!"  This 
opinion  confirmed  the  evangelical  princes  in  their  determina- 
tion; and  the  day  of  the  16th  June  began. 

The  .elector  of  Saxony,  feeling  indisposed  during  the  night, 
commissioned  his  son  to  represent  him;  and  at  seven  o1  clock 
the  princes  and  councillors  repaired  on  horseback  to  the  em- 
peror's palace.4 

The  margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  their  spokesman.  "  You 
know,"  said  he  to  Charles,  "how,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives,  my  an- 
cestors and  myself  have  supported  your  august  house.  But,  in 
the  things  of  God,  the  commands  of  God  himself  oblige  me  to  put 
aside  all  commandment  of  man.  We  are  told  that  death  awaits 
those  who  shall  persevere  in  the  sound  doctrine:  I  am  ready  to 
suffer  it."  He  then  presented  the  declaration  of  the  evangeli- 
cal princes  to  the  emperor.  "We  will  not  countenance  by  our 
presence,"  said  they,  "these  impious  human  traditions,  which 
are  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God.  We  declare,  on  the  contrary, 
without  hesitation,  and  with  one  accord,  that  we  must  expel 
them  from  the  Church,  lest  those  of  its  members  that  are  still 
sound  should  be  infected  by  this  deadly  poison."'  "If  you 
will  not  accompany  his  majesty  for  the  love  of  God,"  said 
Ferdinand,  "do  so  at  least  for  love  of  the  emperor,  and  as 
vassals  of  the  empire.6  His  majesty  commands  you."  "Au 
act  of  worship  is  in  question,"  replied  the  princes,  "our  con- 

1  Quiete  sibi  opua  case  dicens,  rosponsum  in  diem  nltorum  distulit.     (Seek.  ii. 
162.) 

2  Hat  Xhchton  uns  aufWroken  buwen.     (Corp.  !{••»".  ii.  100.) 

3  Wie  dio  Juden  die  Schlange  haben  angebcthct.     (Ibid.  1 1 1.) 

4  Heute  zu  sieben  t'hrcn  sind  geracldctc  Fursten.     (Ibid.  iii.  107.) 
'  Ccelestin.  i.  82. 

«  Ut  vassalli  et  principes  imperil.     (Cochlccus,  p.  102.) 
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science  forbids  it."  Then  Ferdinand  and  Charles  having 
conversed  together  in  a  low  tone:  "His  majesty  desires  to  see/' 
I  the  king,  "whether  you  will  obey  him  or  not."1  At  the 
same  time  the  emperor  and  his  brother  quitted  the  room;  but 
the  princes,  instead  of  following  him,  as  Charles  had  hoped, 
returned  full  of  joy  to  their  palaces. 

The  procession  did  not  begin  till  noon.  Immediately  behind 
the  canopy  under  which  the  elector  of  Maintz  carried  the  host, 
came  the  emperor  alone,  with  a  devout  air,  bearing  a  taper  in 
his  hand,  his  head  bare  and  shorn  like  a  priest's,  although  the 
noon-day  sun  darted  on  him  its  most  ardent  rays.2  By  expos- 
ing himself  to  these  fatigues,  Charles  desired  to  profess  aloud 
his  faith  in  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
In  proportion  as  the  spirit  and  the  life  had  escaped  from  the 
primitive  churches,  they  had  striven  to  replace  them  by  forms, 
shows,  and  ceremonies.  The  essential  cause  of  the  Romish 
worship  is  found  in  that  decline  of  charity  and  faith  which  ca- 
tholic Christians  of  the  first  ages  have  often  deplored ;  and  the 
history  of  Rome  is  summed  up  in  this  expression  of  St.  Paul, 
Having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof?  But 
as  the  power  was  then  beginning  to  revive  in  the  Church,  the 
form  began  also  to  decline.  Barely  a  hundred  citizens  of  Augs- 
burg had  joined  in  the  procession  of  the  16th  June.  It  was 
no  longer  the  pomp  of  former  times:  the  Christian  people  had 
learned  anew  to  love  and  to  believe. 

Charles,  however,  under  an  air  of  devotion  concealed  a 
wounded  heart.  The  legate  was  less  able  to  command  himself, 
and  said  aloud  that  this  obstinacy  of  the  princes  would  be  the 
cause  of  great  mischief  to  the  pope.4  When  the  procession  was 
over  (it  had  lasted  an  hour),  Charles  could  no  longer  master  his 
extreme  irritation;  and  he  had  scarcely  returned  to  his  palace, 
when  he  declared  that  he  would  give  the  Protestant  princes  a 
safe-conduct,  and  that  on  the  very  next  day  these  obstinate  and 

1  Sie  wolle  sehen,  ob  sie  I.  M.  gehorchsam  leisten  oder  nicht.     ( Corp.  R«f.  ii. 
108.) 

2  Clericaliter,  detonao  capillo.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  471.)     Nudo  capitc  sub  meridian! 
Bolis  ardoribus.     ( PalJavicuii,  i.  228.) 

3  2  Timothy  iii.  6. 

*  Sarpi,  Council  of  Trent,  i.  99. 
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'.ii.'iis  men  >hould  quit  Augsburg;1  tin-  diet  would  tlion  take 
Mich  resolutions  as  were  required  tor  tit--  '•    .;in-li 

and  of  the  empire.      It  \va.s  no  doul>t  tl, 

Charles  this  idea,  which,  ii  \.  would  iiit'allilily  have  led 

i'>  a  religious  war.     Hut  some  ..f  the  j»rinees  of  the  Human  ] 

:<>us  uf  preservini;  peace,   suceeeded,   though   not   without 
dillieulty,  in  getting  the  emperor  to  withdraw  his  thivat"nm_' 

order.1 
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— Opening  of  the  Diet — Tin-  KleHor's  I'r:iyer—  Insidious  I'liin  of  the  Ituman- 
i-t- — N'alde/.  and  Melaiu-htlion — Xo  1'ublic  Discussion — Kvaiiirelii  al    Fii- 
prevails. 

CHARLES,  being  defeated  on  the  subject  of  the  ]  .  re- 

solved to  take  his  revenge  on  the  assemblies,  for  nothing  galled 
him  like  these  sermons.     The  crowd  ceased  not  to  fill  the  va-t 
church  of  the  Franciscans,  where  uZwin^lian  minister  of  lively 
and  penetrating  eloquence  was  preaching  on  the  Book  of  Joshua." 
Ho  placed  the  kings  of  Canaan  and  the  children  of  I.-nifl  brfuiv 
them:   his  congregation  heard  them  speak  and  saw  them 
and  every  one  recognised  in  the  kings  of  Canaan   the  cm; 
and  the  ultramontane  princes,  and  in  the  people  of  God  th 
herentsof  the  Reformation.    In  consequence,  his  hearers  quitted 
the  ehureh  enthusiastic  in  their  faith,  and  filled  with  the  d< 
of  seeing  the  abominations  of  the  idolaters  fall  to  the  ground. 
On  the  IGth  June,  the  Protestants  deliberated  on  Thai 
demand,  and  it  was  rejected  by  the  majority.     "It  is  only  a 
scarecrow,"  said  they;  "the  Papists  only  desire  to  see  if 
nail  shakes  in  the  wall,  and  if  they  can  start  the  hare  fr.>m  the 
thicket.1' 

1  Ut  mox  altera  die.  c.um  salvo-conduct  ii,  Lutherani  altiivnt  dotnuin.     (Cwhl. 
p.  lfl.3.) 

a\i<li.  Mipplirarunt  <;l  .1. 

3  Maximus  populi  concurstm  amplissinia  rcdc.     (Il)id.) 
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The  next  morniiig  (17th  June)  before  breakfast,  the  princes 
replied  to  the  emperor.  "  To  forbid  our  ministers  to  preach 
purely  the  holy  Gospel  would  be  rebellion  against  God,  who 
wills  not  that  his  Word  be  bound.  Poor  sinners  that  wo  are, 
we  have  need  of  this  Divine  Word  to  surmount  our  troubles.1 
Moreover,  his  majesty  has  declared,  that  in  this  diet  each  doc- 
trine should  be  examined  with  impartiality.  Now,  to  order  us 
henceforward  to  suspend  the  sermons,  would  be  to  condemn  ours 
beforehand." 

Charles  immediately  convoked  the  other  temporal  and  spiritual 
princes,  who  arrived  at  mid-day  at  the  palatine  palace,  and  re- 
mained sitting  until  the  evening;2  the  discussion  was  exceed- 
ingly animated.  "This  very  morning,  "said  some  of  the  speakers, 
"the  Protestant  princes,  as  they  quitted  the  emperor,  had  ser- 
mons delivered  in  public."3  Exasperated  at  this  new  affront, 
Charles  with  difficulty  contained  himself.  Some  of  the  princes, 
however,  entreated  him  to  accept  their  mediation,  to  which  he 
consented;  but  the  Protestants  were  immovable.  Did  these 
heretics,  whom  they  imagined  to  reduce  so  easily,  appear  in 
Augsburg  only  to  humiliate  Charles?  The  honour  of  the  chief 
of  the  empire  must  be  saved  at  any  cost.  "Let  us  ourselves 
renounce  our  preachers,"  said  the  princes;  "the  Protestants 
will  not  then  persist  in  keeping  theirs!" 

The  committee  accordingly  proposed  that  the  emperor  should 
set  aside  both  Papist  and  Lutheran  preachers,  and  should  nomi- 
nate a  few  chaplains,  with  authority  to  announce  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  without  attacking  either  of  the  two  parties.4 
"They  shall  be  neutral  men,"  said  they  to  the  Protestants; 
neither  Faber  nor  his  partisans  shall  be  admitted." — "  But 
they  will  condemn  our  doctrine." — "By  no  means.  The 
preacher  shall  do  nothing  but  read  the  text  of  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  a  general  confession  of  sins."5  The  evangelical 
states  required  time  to  reflect  upon  it. 

1  Nee  se  illo  nnimjc  nutrimento  cnrerc.     ( Ccolestinua,  Hist.  Comit.  i.  88 ;  Font. 
Urkunden,  i.  283.) 

3  Ca»ar  a  meridic.     (Seek.  105.)     Den  gnngcn  Tag.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  113.) 

*  Eo  ipso  die  conciones  continuatip.     (Scckcnd.  p.  166.) 

*  Crcflare  omnea  tarn  papi-starum  quani  evangolicorum  condones.     (Corp.  Kef. 
ii.  116.) 

.1  tantura  rccitent  Evangolium  et  eputolam  y(»(t(t»ri^t.     (Uml.  110.) 
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"  We  must  accept  it,"  sai«l  Mi-lain-hilion ;  "  f<>r  if  our  obsti- 
nacy .should  load  the  emperor  to  refuse  hearing  our  confession, 
tin  r\il  would  be  greater  still." 

"  We  are  called  to  Augsburg,"  said  Agricola,  "  to  give  an 
account  of  our  doctrine,  and  not  to  preach."1 

"  There  is  no  little  disorder  in  the  city,"  remarked  Spalatin. 
"  The  sacramentarians  and  enthusiasts  preach  here  as  well  as 
\vc  must  get  out  of  this  confusion."2 

1  Non  -umiis  parochi  Augustanorum,  added  ho.     (Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  119.) 

1  How  strange  this  jealousy  of  the  Sacramentarians!  Did  not  Luther  and 
Mrluiirhtlion  consider  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  liy  faitli  was  articulut 
ttaiUis  ant  cadentis  ecclesicc?  Was  not  Mi  Iain-lit hon  ready  to  make  almost  any 
confession  to  Rome  provided  he  and  his  frit-mis  should  be  allowed  to  |<n-acli  this 
leading  doctrine  of  Christianity?  But  he  scruples  not  to  say,  in  a  letti-r  already 
quoted,  that  "  there  is  no  mention  of  justifying  faith  in  all  the  books  of  tin-  /win- 
glians."  Let  us  turn  then  to  the  works  of  Zwin^Ii  himself.  There  \vi-  find  that 
very  subject  treated  with  a  fulness  and  an  unction  fully  as  impressive  as  Lutln-r\ 
paradoxical  fervour  or  Melanchthon's  chastened  suavity.  Mark  how  he  interpret* 
John  the  Baptist's  call  to  repentance,  which  one  would  suppose,  from  .Mrlum-litlion'-t 
sneer,  he  would  have  taken  advantage  of  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith. 

"  I  return  to  rej>ontanoo.  When  John  then-fore  taught  that  men  should  re- 
view and  change  their  lives,  pray  what  hopes  did  he  set  before  them  ?  Did  he 
ever  teach  tlu-m,  By  acting  thus  or  thus  you  shall  be  saved?  By  no  means.  Hut 
seeing  he  perfectly  knew  that  it  could  not  but  be  that  were  a  man  absolutely  to 
expend  himself,  nay  that  the  oftener  he  expended  himself,  the  oftener  and  the 
more  certainly  would  he  utterly  despair  of  himself  and  of  his  righteousness, 
(whence  first  self-disgust  certainly  originates,)  forthwith  he  pointed  out  Him 
through  whom  salvation  was  to  be  had,  directing  his  discourse  to  Him  who  was 
to  come,  Acts  xix.  and  John  i.,  affirming  that  salvation  was  to  be  found  in  Him 
who,  in  the  order  of  time  indeed,  was  to  come  after  him,  but  in  the  divinity  of  his 
birth  and  in  dignity,  was  to  bo  far  before  him.  For  thus  it  is  said  in  Matth.  iii. 
•  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  re|tentanee  i'l>y  the  baptism  of  water  then 
we  are  initiated  into  re|>entanee) ;  but  he  that  cometli  after  me  i->  mightier  than  I. 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptize  you  in  the  Holy  Ch.ist  and 
in  fire.'  Now  what  is  it  to  be  baptized  in  the  Holy  Ghost  but  to  make  the  con- 
science at  peace  and  joyful  by  his  coming?  But  in  what  manner  i-an  the  con- 
.-"•ience  be  tranquillized  but  by  having  assured  hopes  of  some  one  who  it  knows  fc,r 
a  certainty  cannot  deceive.  Baptism  then  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  nothing  Imt 
Christ's  giving  us  his  Spirit,  who  so  illuminates  and  draws  our  hearts  that  we 
tni-t  iii  him,  lean  upon  him  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  been  sent  to  us,  whose 
brethren  we  are  made  by  his  mercy,  not  by  our  merits.  John  therefore  shows  our 
life  to  be  such  as  needs  amendment,  although,  where  we  have  amended  it.  we  do 
not  find  any  ground  on  our  part  to  ho|>e  for  salvation.  John  then  sends  n>  to 
Christ,  saying  that  he  in  the  person  in  whom  we  shall  find  salvation  even  <<i 

grace.' <)  unutterable  wisdom  of  God,  <)  botindlt^s  libi-rality,  <>  i 

all  these  things,  and  traiiM-einlin^  the  hopes  of  all.     God  enlighten-  u .  t!. 
may  know  ourselves ;  ami  when  this  has  been  done  we  are  driven  into  despair. 
We  fly  to  his  merry,  but   his  justice  terrifies  us.      Here  eternal  wisdom  di 
how  his  ju-tiee  may  at  once  be  satisfied,  which  to  us  was  on  all  hands  denied,  and 
how   A  May    c-onu-    to  enjoy   him.      lie  -ends    hi  - 

who  satisfies  lib*  justi.-e  f.,r  n-,  and  In-romr-  the  undoubted  pledge  of  salvation. 
But  so  that  we  become  a  new  creature,  ami  walk  as  tho.-.e  who  have  put  on 
Christ." 

Now  let  the  reader  compare  thia  passage  from  Zvringli's  ComnunUiritti  Da 
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"  \Vhnt  do  tho  papists  propose?"  said  other  theologians; 
"  to  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  without  explanation.  Hut 
is  not  that  a  victory?  What  !  we  protest  against  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  Church;  and  lo!  priests  who  are  to  read  tho 
Word  of  God  without  their  notes  and  commentaries,  that  is 
to  say,  transforming  themselves  into  Protestant  ministers!" 
"  O  !  admirable  wisdom  of  the  courtiers  !  "  exclaimed  Melanch- 
thon,  smiling.1 

To  these  motives  were  added  the  opinions  of  the  lawyers. 
As  the  emperor  ought  to  be  considered  the  rightful  magistrate 
of  an  imperial  city,  so  long  as  he  made  it  his  residence,  all 
jurisdiction  in  Augsburg  really  belonged  to  him. 

••  \\"ell,  then,"  said  the  Protestant  princes,  "we  agree  to 
silence  our  preachers,  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  hear  nothing 
offensive  to  our  consciences.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we  should 

Yera  et  Falsa  religione,  with  the  following  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  by 
Melanchthon. 

"  In  the  first  place  our  works  cannot  reconcile  us  to  God  or  merit  the  remission 
of  sins,  the  favour  of  God,  grace  and  justification,  for  this  can  only  follow  from 
faith  believing  that  we  are  received  into  favour  through  Christ,  the  only  Mediator 
and  atoning  sacrifice,  by  whom  the  Father  is  reconciled.  Consequently,  whoever 
trusts  in  his  own  works,  despises  the  merit  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  seeks  a 
way  to  God  without  Christ,  by  human  strength,  although  Christ  avers:  '  I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  "  Wherein  does  this  doctrine  differ  from 


Wo  may  remark  that  the  words  quoted  by  Ranke  (Popes,  vol.  i.  p.  107),  from 
a  letter  by  M.  A.  Flaminio,  are  so  exact  an  epitome  of  the  above  passage  from 
Zwingli,  that  one  can  hardly  avoid  supposing  that  they  had  been  suggested 
by  it. 

That  Zwingli  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  transubstantiation  by  adopting 
what  are  called  low  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  may  be  admitted  without 
at  all  impeaching  his  orthodoxy  in  fundamental  points.  His  error  leant  at  least 
to  virtue's  side.  With  him  as  with  Luther  the  Gospel  and  epistles  of  John  were 
held  in  special  esteem,  and  "  feeding  on  Christ"  he  may  have  regarded  too  little 
as  a  sacramental  privilege,  only  because  he  regarded  it  too  exclusively  as  a  daily 
and  hourly  one.  Still  he  draws  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  two,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  passage  beginning  tpiritiialiter  edere  corput  Christi,  in  his  Christiana 
•i  H.  Zwinglio  pr&dicatcc  Brevis  et  Clara  Expositio,  addressed  to  the  king 
of  France  in  1536,  and  written  with  all  the  fervour  of  one  who  spoke  to  one  who 
was  a  perishing  sinner  as  well  as  a  monarch.  In  his  letter  to  Charles  V.  when  at 
Augsburg,  containing  an  account  of  his  faith,  he  says:  "  I  believe  that  in  tin- 
sacred  Eucharist,  that  is,  the  thanksgiving  suppor.the  true  bodyof  Christ  is  present 
to  the  eye  of  faith:  that  is,  that  those  who  return  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  the 
benefit  conferred  on  us  in  his  Son,  acknowledge  his  having  taken  upon  him  true 
flesh,  his  having  truly  suffered  in  it,  truly  washed  away  our  sins  in  his  blood,  and 
thus  that  all  that  has  been  done  by  Christ  for  them  is  as  it  were  present  to  the 
eye  of  faith." 

What  "  the  Enthusiasts  "  preached  doea  not  appear.  That  neither  Zwingli 
nor  any  of  his  followers  were  Ariaus  or  Socinians  is  abundantly  proved  by  tin.  ir 
writing.—  n.  D.  s. 

-'•  Vi.U-  iniram  sapientiam  Auliconim.     (Corp.  Hot",  ii.  110.) 

HI.  Y 
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feel  ourselves  constrained   to   repel  so  .serious  an  insult.1 

-."  added  the  elector,  a-  In-  withdrew.  "  we  expect  that  if 
at  any  time  we  desire  to  hear  one  of  our  chaplains  in  our  o\\n 
palace,  wo  shall  bo  free  to  il 

They  hastened  to  the  emperor,  who  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Protestants  on  this 
subject,  and  who  ratified  everything. 

This  was  Saturday.  An  imperial  herald  was  iinniediatelv 
sent  out,  who,  parading  the  streets  of  the  city  at  seven  in  the 
evening  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,3  made  the  following  procla- 
mation:— "O  yes,  O  yes!4  Thus  ordains  his  imperial  majesty, 
our  most  gracious  lord:  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  preach  in 
Augsburg  except  by  his  majesty's  nomination,  under  penalty 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  and  punishment  of  his  majesty."" 

A  thousand  different  remarks  wore  exchanged  in  the  houses 
of  the  citizens  of  Augsburg.  "  We  are  very  impatient,"  said 
they,  "to  see  the  preachers  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and 
who  will  preach  (0!  unprecedented  wonder!)  neither  against 
the  evangelical  doctrine  nor  against  the  doctrine  of  the  pope!"5 
"We  must  expect,"  added  another,  "  to  behold  some  Tragelaph 
or  some  chimera  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  a  goat's  body,  and  a 
dragon's  tail."6  The  Spaniards  appeared  well  satisfied  with 
this  agreement,  for  many  of  them  had  never  heard  a  single 
sermon  in  their  lives;  it  was  not  the  custom  in  Spain;  but 
Xwingli's  friends  were  filled  with  indignation  and  alarm.7 

At  length  Sunday  the  19th  of  June  arrived;  everyone  has- 
tened to  the  churches,  and  the  people  who  filled  them,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  priest  and  with  attentive  ears,8  prepared  to 
listen  to  what  these  new  and  strange  preachers  would  say.9  It 
was  generally  believed  that  their  task  would  be  to  mak 

1  Ut  de  rcmediis  iiropulsniula'  injur'uo  cogitent.     (Seek.  ii.  105.) 
1  Ol>  jo  i-inor  emeu  Predigcr  in  seiner  llcrbcrg  fur  sieh  pretligen  liess.     (Corp. 
Ref.  ii.  113.) 

s  IVr  tuliicim-s  ct  lit-mlilum.     (Stimulus,  Zw.  Epp.  o.  400.) 
«  Hi.rt.  llc.rt.     (.Corp.  K.-f.  ii.  1'Jl.) 

6  OinilCT  hlinc  ll\iili»imr  r\|><Tt;illt.       (Il)itl.  110.) 

•  C'liim.iT.im  nut  Trai;cla|iliuiii  alii[tii-iii  i'\|M',-ianni'<.      (Iliid.l      Th' 
is  a  fatiuloiiH  animal  j.artal.  in^'  "I    tlir  nainri-  of  a  ^'nat  ami  n  stn?.      I' 

-f  it  wen;  fiuiiiuon  mi  ilrinkiiiL' -Imw!-  ai,-l  ^nlili-t*  among  tli  ix-eks. 

:  Multua  dctcnvat.     (Sturm  to  /win^'li.  I'pp.  p.  400.) 

•  Arrcctis  auribus.     (Corp.  Hcf.  ii.  MI',., 

9  Quid  novi  noviu  concionator  allaturut  .-it.     (Ibid.  117.) 
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i  van ur<'li co-papistical  discourse,  and  they  were  very  impatient 
ur  this  marvel.     But 

"  The  mountain  in  labour  gave  birth  to  a  mouse  !" 

The  preacher  first  read  the  common  prayer;  he  then  added 
the  Gospel  of  the  day,  finished  with  a  general  confession  of 
sins,  and  dismissed  his  congregation.  People  looked  at  one 
another  in  surprise:  "  Verily/1  said  they,  "here  is  a  preacher 
th.it  i.s  neither  Gospeller  nor  Papist,  but  strictly  textual."1  At 
!;;<t  all  burst  into  laughter;  " and  truly,"  adds  Brenz,  "there 
was  reason  enough."2  In  some  churches,  however,  the  chap- 
lains, after  reading  the  Gospel,  added  a  few  puerile  words,  void 
of  Christianity  and  of  consolation,  and  in  no  way  founded  on 
the  Holy  Scripture.3 

After  the  so-called  sermon,  they  proceeded  to  the  mass. 
That  in  the  cathedral  was  particularly  noisy.  The  emperor 
was  not  present,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  sleep  until  nine  or 
ten  o^clock,*  and  a  late  mass  was  performed  for  him ;  but  Fer- 
dinand and  many  of  the  princes  were  present.  The  pealing 
notes  of  the  organ,  the  resounding  voices  of  the  choir,  echoed 
through  the  minster,  and  a  numerous  and  motley  crowd,  rush- 
ing in  at  all  the  doors,  filled  the  aisles  of  the  temple.  One 
might  have  said  that  every  nation  in  the  world  had  agreed  to 
meet  in  the  cathedral  of  Augsburg.  Here  were  Frenchmen, 
there  Spaniards,  Moors  in  one  place,  Moriscos  in  another,  on 
one  side  Italians,,  on  the  other  Turks,  and  even,  says  Brenz, 
those  who  are  called  Stratiots.5  6  This  crowd  was  no  bad  re- 
presentation of  the  medley  of  popery. 

1  Sic  babes  concionatorem  neque  evangelicum  neqne  papisticum,  sed  nudum 
textualem.  (Coq>.  Rof.  ii.  117.) 

*  Rident  omnes,  et  ccrte  res  valde  ridicula  est.     (Ibid.) 

8  Pancula  quwdam,  eaque  puerilia  et  inepta.  nee  Christ iane,  absque  fundamcnto 
vrrl'i  Divini  et  consolatione.  (Seek.  ii.  165.) 

4  Dormire  solet  usque  ad  nonnm  aut  decimam.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  117.) 
8  Il>i  vidr.is  hie  Callos,  hie  Hispanos,  hie  Ethiopes,  illic  etiam  Ethiopissas,  hie 
illic  etiam  Turcas,  aut  quos  voeant  StratioUi*.     (Ibid.) 

*  The  author  makes  a  slip  hero — the  translation  being,  "  here  Italians,  there 
Turks  likrwi-p,  or  whom  they  eall  Stratiots."     Now,  these  Stratiots  were  pro- 
bably (Jiveks,  or  of  the  Greek  Church.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there 
seems  no  evidence  extant,  of  any  interest  felt  or  taken  by  the  Greek  Church  in 
the   proceedings  of  Augsburg.     A  very  curious  notice  occurs  in  No.  73  of  the 
appendix  to  It.mke's  Popes,  where,  in  a  comparison  instituted  by  Malaspina.  be- 

:>  what  had  been  done  by  earlier  popes,  and  what  had  been  done  by  ('Inm-nt 
V 1 1 1.,  for  the  advance  of  Roman  Catholicism,  under  the  former  of  these  two  head* 
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One  pries,  t  alone,  a  fervent  K  .....  unist,  dared  to  <>H'<T  an 
apology  fur  the  mass  in  the  rliuivh  of  the  Holy  Cr<»-s.  Charles, 
\vi.-hin_:  to  maintain  hi-.  authority.  liad  him  thrown  into  the 
(Jray  friars"  j>n-<ui,  whrnre  they  contrived  to  let  him  escape. 
As  for  the  e\anur'  li'-al  [>a-tors  of  Augsburg,  almo.-t  all  left  the 
eity  to  hear  the  Gospel  elsewhere.  The  Protestant  princes 
\\  i  iv  anxious  to  secure  for  their  churches  the  assistance 


distinguished  men.     Discouragement  and  alarm  followed  close 

O  O 

upon  this  step,  and  even  the  firmest  were  moved.  The  elector 
was  inconsolable  at  the  privation  imposed  upon  him  by  tho 
emperor.  "Our  Lord  God,"  said  he,  heaving  a  deep  si^li, 
"has  received  an  order  to  be  silent  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg."1 
From  that  time  forward  Luther  lost  the  good  opinion  he  had 
previously  entertained  of  Charles,  and  foreboded  tho  storm 
future.  "  See  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this,"  said  he.  "  The 
emperor,  who  has  ordered  the  elector  to  renounce  the  assem- 
blies, will  afterwards  command  him  to  renounce  the  doctrine; 
the  diet  will  enter  upon  its  paroxysm,  and  nothing  will  remain 
for  us  but  to  rely  upon  the  arm  of  the  Lord."  Then  giving 
way  to  all  his  indignation,  he  added:  "  Tho  papists,  abandoned 
to  devils,  are  transported  with  rage;  and  to  live  they  \\\\\>t 
drink  blood.2  They  wish  to  give  themselves  an  air  of  justice, 
by  giving  us  one  of  obstinacy.  At  Augsburg  you  have  not  to 
deal  with  men,  but  with  the  very  gates  of  hell."  Melanchthon 

we  find,  V  offerta  darjli  heretici  del  primato  di  Pietro  al  patriarchs.  Constant  ino- 
j^lit'iitu  [tin-  offer  of  tli«'  heretics  of  tho  primary  of  Peter  to  the  Constantino|xtli- 
tan  patriarch].  Hanke  marks  this  (??)eviilcntly  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  ii  can 
mean.  That  it  refers  to  some  actual  fact  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  it  i>  tin- 
fifth  of  five  particular*  of  which  the  other  four  were  so—  viz.  Indian  mi-ions.  tin- 
council  of  Trent,  the  holy  league  and  the  victory  of  Lcpantc,  and  the  erection  of 
colleges.  All  these,  too,  concerned  the  Church  at  large,  so  that  we  may  conclude 
that  this  offer  of  the  heretics  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  did  not  refer 
only  to  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia  or  any  sect  bordering  on  Turkey,  but  to  the 
German  and  other  Protestants  also.  Yet  it  seems  tho  most  improbable  of  all 
things  that  any  of  the  popes  should  have  ever  projwsed  an  accommodation  <-f 
differences  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  strengthened  Imth  the  ' 
Church  ami  the  Reformation.  Neither  does  it  seem  prokilile.  unless  the  Givek 
Church  was  then  much  purer  than  at  pn-«-nt  .  that  the  I'rotcstants  would  have 
accepted  tl.-  Lastly,  the  ipiotion  occurs,  how  did  tli.. 

lit  or  advance  Unman  Catholicism  '.     The  only  answer  teeiua  to  U-  that  t!>. 
Ix-inir  rejected,  tin-  IVoti-tant-.  were  ilun-liv  e\|Mis«il  to  the  odium  of  bcinj,'   held 
as  heretic*  equally  by  the  Greek  and  Human  churches.  —  D.  D.  8. 

J  Jl.il-   ratione,  Deo   ejusquc  vcrbo  silentium  cst   imposituni.     (  Scckciulor£ 
ii.  105.) 

2  Ut  nisi  languioem  biherint,  vivcrc  non  poettint.     (Ibid.) 
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himself  saw  his  hopes  vanish.1     "All,  except  the  emperor," 
said  he,  "  hate  us  with  the  most  violent  hatred.     The  danger 

1  So  intense  was  the  interest  felt  on  this  occasion  that  the  Corpus  Re/ormatontm 
gives  us  five  letters,  all  dated  on  this  memorable  10th  of  June,  1530.  These  en- 
able us  to  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  the  parties.  First,  we  hare  the  despatch 
of  the  Nuremberg  deputies,  Kress  and  Volkamer.  Kress  is  delighted  at  the  em- 
]«-mr's  compliment  to  the  German  tongue,  thinks  it  shows  a  good  heart,  (Das  acht 
ich  auch  fiir  ein  gut  Her/)  and  that  Charles  was  resolved  to  give  the  subject  ot 
religion  all  due  consideration.  Then  Brent  writes  at  great  length  to  Isenmann, 
relating  what  had  passed  since  the  emperor's  arrival,  as  told  by  our  author,  and 
concluding  with  the  request  that  his  correspondent  would  inquire  of  his  servant 
Elxcbetha  how  the  money  he  had  left  with  her  was  holding  out,  and  direct  her  to 
where  she  would  get  a  farther  supply  if  necessary.  He  adds  a  postscript  after 
coming  from  church,  describing  how  the  people  smiled  at  their  own  disappointment 
on  hearing  nothing  but  the  Gospel  and  Kpistle  read. 

The  remaining  three  are  from  Melanchthon,  and  show  a  mind  more  seriously 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  so  strangely  divided  betwixt 
hope  and  fear  that,  in  writing  to  Luther  at  least,  he  seems  to  contradict  himself. 
His  correspondents  are  F.  Myconius,  Luther,  and  Caruerarius.  To  the  first  he 
sends  the  following  succinct  note:  "  To  the  venerable  Mr.  Fred.  Myconius,  pastor 
of  Got  ha.  his  frieud.  Dear  Sir,  (lit.  Hail  Sir,)  We  were  more  than  six  weeks 
here  lielore  the  emperor's  arrival.  At  last  he  came  the  day  before  Corpus  Christi, 
and  good  luck  to  it  (quod  faustiim  felixque  sit).  He  began  at  once  by  forbidding 
our  people  to  preach.  There  was  a  dispute  about  this  for  three  whole  days ;  at 
last  it  was  agreed  that  the  emperor  should  interdict  preaching  both  to  us  and  the 
adversaries.  He  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  appointing  a  preacher,  but  on 
these  terms  that  he  was  to  recite  the  naked  Gospel.  Thus  it  was  done  to-day. 
These  are  the  beginnings  of  our  doings,  and  may  they  come  to  a  good  result. 
We  know  of  nothing  besides  being  done  as  yet.  Nor  indeed  am  I  aware  what 
hope  I  may  hold  out  to  you.  In  the  emperor's  court  there  is  nothing  milder  than 
the  emperor  himself.  All  the  rest  hate  us  intensely.  The  pope's  legate,  Cam- 
peggio,  advises  the  emperor  to  commence  a  war  against  us.  And  people  think  this 
is  to  be  traced  to  Italian  arts,  that  they  may  give  the  emperor  something  to  do 
in  Germany.  I  have  tried  to  discover  the  mind  of  one  and  another  of  the  S|>ani.-h 
scribes,  with  what  success  I  shall  see.  On  the  whole  the  danger  is  great.  There- 
fore do  you  pray  to  Christ  to  preserve  us,  and  give  us  peace.  Thus  Antiochus 
suffers  himself  to  be  governed  sufficiently  as  yet ;  and  perhaps  he  might  be  in 
office,  if  we  can  obtain  anything  like  equitable  terms.  Farewell.  Augsburg, 
Sunday  after  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi." 

The  Antiochus  of  this  letter  is  evidently  the  Felinus  of  that  to  Camcrarius. 
Melatu-hthon  must  have  weakened  the  favourable  impression  made  by  his  fine 
scholarship,  by  his  anxiety  to  discover  from  secretaries  and  clerks  what  was  thought 
and  done  at  court  and  among  the  Romish  princes  and  divines.  He  would  have 
served  the  cause  of  truth  more  effectually  by  doing  his  duty  and  leaving  tin-  «-v.-ut 
to  God.  Who  could  suppose  a  Luther,  a  Latimcr  or  a  Knox  condescending  to 
ferret  out  other  men's  intentions  by  such  undignified  practices  ? 

To  Luther,  after  a  succinct  statement  of  wiiat  had  passed  since  the  emperor's 
arrival,  and  suggesting  that  the  |>;i]>i-t-  i  Pontijicii)  must  rather  injure  their  • 
l)y  t!i<>  restriction  of  preaching  to  the  simple  reading  of  the  Gospel  and  Kpistlf,  lie 
says:  Multat  catisat  pro  tuaprudentia facile  colligere  potcrit — that  is, that  Luther's 
good  sense  would  readily  perceive  many  causes  for  that  being  the  case.  Now 
Ludier's  vexation  at  the  suppression  of  the  protestant  preaching  was  extreme, 
and  he  seems  to  have  taken  offence  at  his  friend's  supposing  that  it  could  be  other- 
wise. Poor  Melanchthon  was  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  and  his  subsequent 
anguish  was  caused  more  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of  having  so  far  deserved 
the  anger  of  the  friend  whom  he  so  profoundly  venerated,  than  by  alarm  at  threat- 
ened persecution,  or  any  other  cause. 

In  this  letter  of  19th  June,  he  proceeds  as  follows,  to  say  what  he  had  discovered 
of  the  intentions  of  the  court  and  the  princes:— 
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is  great,  very  ".ivat.1 Pray  to  Christ  that  ne  may 

us!"     But  Luther.  Irowever  full  of  sorrow   lie  mi^lii   be.  far 
i'rom  being  cast  down,  raised  hi-  head  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
animate the  courage  of  his  brethren.      •   !!••  assured  and  doubt 
not,"  wrote  he  to  them,  "  that  you  are  the  confessors  of  .) 
Christ,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Great  Kin-."' 

"  So  much  for  a  l>eginning,  no  hope  is  shown  from  the  imperial  court. 
Campeggio  only  recommends  our  being  put  down  by  force.  Nor  N  there  anything 
milder  than  the  emperor  in  the  whole  court.  For  he  himself  lias  mil  i.'.iii'd  the 
bitterest  opinions  of  the  princes,  as  duke  Henry  of  Hrimswick  related  to  mo. 
There  are  only  two  princes  that  are  affected  at  our  danger.  Maiiitz  ami  Krunswiek: 
The  (elector)  palatine  and  the  margrave  of  Baden  are  not  present.  The  Bavarian 
princes  are  marvellously  insolent.  You  will  pray  to  (Jod  for  us.  Cornelius  says 
that  there  was  some  hope  as  long  as  Mcrcurinus  ( (iattinara)  was  alive.  Now  that 
he  is  dead,  he  affirms  that  there  is  nobody  at  court  of  any  influence  that  advise* 
peace  but  he  jests  in  his  own  way,  and  seems  to  take  particular  care  not  to  risk 
the  suspicion  of  our  friendship.  Thus  nothing  aids  us.  There  is  a  certain  other 
Spanish  secretary  who  makes  kind  promises,  and  has  already  conferred  with  the 
emperor  and  Campeggio  about  my  opinion.  But  the  whole  matter  is  it  y  twain  «i»D 
[lit.  in  the  knees  of  God,  that  is,  I  suppose,  depends  upon  prayer,  laying  hold  of 
the  knees  being  anciently  the  most  expressive  form  of  supplication].  Farewell." 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  this  letter  is  meant  to  represent  matters  in  a 
hopeful  or  despondent  light .  One  would  suppose  from  what  follows  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  mark  of  interrogation  at  the  first  sentence  of  the  paragraph — "  is 
there  no  hope  shown  from  the  court  ?  "  For  he  proceeds  to  say  that  Cani|>eggio 
only  (Campegiut  tantum)  recommends  force  and  that  nothing  is  milder  than  the 
emperor — that  he  softens  down  the  bitterest  opinions  of  the  papal  prinei-s.  Ami 
yet,  again,  all  this  may  be  read  differently,  by  applying  the  tantum  (only)  not  to 
Camj»eggio  but  to  his  advice — that  it  was  his  only  recommendation,  ami  by  sup- 
posing the  emperor's  mildness  introduced  only  by  contrast  to  make  the  bi. 
of  the  rest  appear  more  hopeless  than  ever.  Again,  he  sets  off  against  Cornelius  a 
unfavourable  opinion,  that  person's  propensity  for  jesting  and  anxiety  not  to  be 
thought  friendly  to  the  I'rote-tants.  In  short,  Melanchthon  seems  really  to  have 
taken  the  desponding  view,  but  to  have  been  unwilling  to  communicate  the  same 
impression  to  Luther,  dreading  lest  the  latter  should  lay  the  blame  on  his  friends 
by  having  conceded  the  suppression  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Hut  if  this 
was  his  intention,  it  failed.  Luther  was  evidently  not  appeased  by  it. 

1 1  is  letter  to  Camerarius,  who  was  then  at  Nuremberg,  begins  with  referring  to 
the  objections  made  to  the  mildness  of  his  apology. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  doubted  not  our  apology  would  seem  to  be  milder  than  the 
wickedness  of  our  adversaries  deserves.  However,  I  have  embraced  the  leading 
heads  of  the  case.  I  restore  their  whole  jurisdiction  *«<  T»  a.\'ivfj.a.  [nml  dignity] 
to  the  bishops.  This  perhaps  galls  some  who  are  impatient  at  bein^  deprived  of 
their  liberty."  He  then  relates  the  proceedings  at  Augsburg,  and  concludes 
with  the  following  strange  piece  of  intelligence :  "You  have  all  our  news  except 
one  piece  which  sounds  very  like  a  fable,  but  is  a  certain  and  true  story  alxiut  the 
Jews  who  have  collected  an  immense  army  for  the  invasion  of  1'alesiine.'' 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  what  precise  status  and  character  Meianelithon  was 
willing  to  leave  to  the  bishop,  and  whether  the  i;i'v«»  comprehended  that  pre- 
latic  superiority  which  was  totally  irreconcilable  with  Luther's  doctrine  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  Christianity.  Hut  by  leaving  them  their  whole  jurisdic- 
tion there  must  have  been  implied  such  a  surrender  of  Christian  liberty  as  de.-. 
all  s.Tiirity  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. — n.  n.  s. 

1  Magnum  omnino  perieulnm  est.     (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  118.) 

8  K.I  i.-abit  et  consolabitur  vos,  quia  Magni  Regis  eatis  legnti.    (L. 

Epp.  iv.  59.) 
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Thev  had  need  of  these  thoughts,  for  their  adversaries,  elated 
hv  this  first  success,  neglected  nothing  that  might  destroy  the 
Protestants,  and  taking  another  step  forward,  proposed  forcing 
them  to  be  present  at  the  Romish  ceremonies.1  "  The  elector 
of  Saxony,"  said  the  legate  to  Charles,  ought  in  virtue  of  his 
office  of  grand-marshal  of  the  empire  to  carry  the  sword  before 
ymi  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  diet.  Order  him  therefore  to 
perform  his  duty  at  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  to 
open  the  sittings."  The  emperor  did  so  immediately,  and  the 
elector,  uneasy  at  this  message,  called  together  his  theologians. 
If  he  refused,  his  dignity  would  be  taken  away;  and  if  he 
obeyed,  he  would  trample  his  faith  under  foot  (thought  he), 
and  would  do  dishonour  to  the  Gospel. 

But  the  Lutheran  divines  removed  the  scruples  of  their 
prince.  "It  is  for  a  ceremony  of  the  empire,"  said  they,  "as 
grand-marshal,  and  not  as  a  Christian,  that  you  are  summoned; 
the  Word  of  God  itself,  in  the  history  of  Naaman,  authorizes 
you  to  comply  with  this  invitation."2  The  friends  of  Zwiugli 
did  not  think  so;  their  walk  was  more  decided  than  that  of 
Wittenberg.  "The  martyrs  allowed  themselves  to  be  put  to 
death,"  said  they,  "rather  than  burn  a  grain  of  incense  before 
the  idols."  Even  some  of  the  Protestants,  hearing  that  the 
Veni  Spiritus  was  to  be  sung,  said,  wagging  their  heads :  "We 
are  very  much  afraid  that  the  chariot  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  Word  of  God,  having  been  taken  away  by  the  papists,  the 
the  Holy  Ghost,  despite  their  mass,  will  never  reach  Augs- 
burg."3 Neither  these  fears  nor  these  objections  were  listened  to. 

On  Monday  the  20th  June,  the  emperor  and  his  brother, 
with  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire,  having  entered 
the  cathedral,  took  their  seats  on  the  right  side  of  the  choir; 
on  the  left  were  placed  the  legate,  the  archbishops,  and  bishops; 
in  the  middle  were  the  ambassadors.  Without  the  choir,  in  a 
gallery  that  overlooked  it,  were  ranged  the  landgrave  and  other 
Protestants,  who  preferred  being  at  a  distance  from  the  host.4 

1  Sarpi.  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  book  i.  99. 

2  2  Kings  v.  18.     Exemplo  Naamanis,  Seek.  ii.  167;  Sarpi,  p.  99. 

s  Ne  ablato  Spiriiii*  vcliivulo,  quod  est  verbum  Dei,  Spiritua  Sancttui  ad  Augus- 
tam  pros  pedum  imbocillitate  pet-venire  non  peewit.     (Corp.  It  of.  ii.  116.) 
4  Abetinendo  ab  aduratione  hostise.     (Seek.  ii.  119.) 
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'I'll--  elector,  hearing  tin-  -word,  rrmained  upriirht  near  the  altar 
at  tin-  moment  of  the  adoration.      Tin-  a 

w 

tin-  LT'ites  of  the  choir  immediately  after,1  Vim-i-nt  PMinpinello, 
aivhhi-diop  of  Salerno,  pivaehed  the  <ermon.      He  rmiiiii.  : 
with  the  'I'urks  ami  tln-ir  ravages,  and  then,  by  an  ui. 
turn,  began  suddenly  <»  exalt  the  Turks  even  above  tho  ( 
mans.     "The  Turks,"  said  he,  "have  but  one  prim-e  whom 
they  obey;  but  the  German*?  have  many  who  obey  no 
The  Turks  live  under  one  sole  law,  one  only  custom,  one  onlv 
religion;  but  among  the  Germans  there  are  some  who  are  al 
wishing  for  new  laws,  new  customs,  new  religions.1     They  t'-ar 
the  seamless  coat  of  Christ;  they  abolish  by  devilish  inspira- 
tions the  sacred  doctrines  established  by  unanimous  eon-nit, 
and  substitute  for  them,  alas !  buffoonery  and  obscenity.3    Mag- 
nanimous emperor,  powerful  king!"  said  he,  turning  towards 
Charles  and  his  brother,  "sharpen  your  swords,  wield  them 
against  these  perfidious  disturbers  of  religion,  and  thus  brin^ 
them  back  into  the  fold  of  the  Church.*    There  is  no  peaei-  for 
Germany  so  long  as  the  sword  shall  not  have  entirely  eradieated 
this  heresy.6     O  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul!   I  call  upon  yon; 
upon  you,  St.  Peter,  in  order  that  you  may  open  the  stony 
hearts  of  these  princes  with  your  keys;  and  upon  you,  St.  Paul, 

1  Erant  enlm  chori  fores  clausee,  nee  quisquam  orationi  interfuit.  (Corp.  Ref. 
ii.  120.) 

-  It  is  singular  that  while  Luther  was  censured  for  savin?  that  Christians  living 
under  Solymnn  fared  letter  than  those  subject  to  Charles,  and  for  discom 

the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Turks  by  alleging  what  \»as  ipi'iie 
true,  that  the  Turkish  government  was  the  more  tolerant  of  the  two,  the  Romanist 
preacher  on  this  occasion  should  have  set  al>oiit  lauding  the  Turks  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  Cennans.      One  tiling  is  dear,    that    if  the  'I'urks   presented  a   favourable 
contrast  to  the  (lennans  under  Luther,  the  Saxon  Reformer  is  not  so  likely  to 
have  resembled  Mahomet  as  :\  Jesuit  father  of  our  own  day.  Father  Ra^iirnan. 
attempted  last  year  to  demonstrate  at  the  famous  Conferein'rs  ,,f  N'otiv  l»ame  in 
Paris.     In  England  Father  Rari^rnan  has  been  lauded  amonu;  his  cu-reli^i 
as  the  gentlest  of  spirits,  as  all  Christian  love  and  meekness.      In  the  pu 
Nfltre  Dame,  however,  this  Jesuit  disguise  is  thrown  off,  he  .shows  his  true  t. 
and  becomes  another  Vincent  I'umpiiiello  in  fierceness  of  invective  anil  nx-lsleMMBS 
of  slander.      Ib-  'loe^  not  jiM  say  like  the  archbishop,  "  sharpen  your-> 
but  he  gives  such  a  description  of  the  character  and  results  of  Luther 

•of  March  Uth,  ami  the  Arclti 

:ii--  of  Man  ll  !.'•_',   1845. — D.  D.  8. 

s  DialxilitM  pcrsuasione  climinant,  et  ud  scurrilia  ac  impudica  quirque  deducunt . 
(Pallavicini.  Hist.  Trid.  C.  i.  23.) 

<  Kxacuant  gladios  quos  in  perversos  illos  pcrturbatores.  (Coi-j).  Ilef.  u. 
120.) 

*  Niai  enulicat a  fiuiditus  per  glndium  hyiv^i  ilia.     ( Ibid.; 
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(Ji:it  if  they  show  themselves  too  rebellious,  you  may  come  with 
vour  sword,  and  cut  in  pieces  this  unexampled  hardness ! " 

This  discourse,  intermingled  with  panegyrics  of  Aristides, 
Themistocles,  Scipio,  Cato,  the  Curtii  and  Scaevola,  being  con- 
cluded, the  emperor  and  princes  arose  to  make  their  offerings. 
Pappenheim  returned  the  sword  to  the  elector,  who  had  in- 
trusted it  to  him ;  and  the  grand-marshal,  as  well  as  the  mar- 
grave, went  to  the  offertory,  but  with  a  smile,  as  it  is  reported.1 
This  fact  is  but  little  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  these 
princes. 

At  length  they  quitted  the  cathedral.  No  one,  except  the 
friends  of  the  nuncio,  was  pleased  with  the  sermon.  Even  the 
archbishop  of  Maintz  was  offended  at  it.  "  What  does  he  mean," 
exclaimed  he,  "by  calling  on  St.  Paul  to  cut  the  Germans  with 
his  sword?"  Nothing  but  a  few  inarticulate  sounds  had  been 
heard  in  the  nave;  the  Protestants  eagerly  questioned  those 
of  their  party  who  had  been  present  in  the  choir.  "The  more 
these  priests  inflame  people's  minds,  and  the  more  they  urge 
their  princes  to  bloody  wars,"  said  Brenz  at  that  time,  "the 
more  we  must  hinder  ours  from  giving  way  to  violence."2  Thus 
spoke  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  after  the  sermon  of  the 
priests  of  Rome. 

After  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  emperor  entered  his 
carriage,3  and  having  reached  the  town-hall,  where  the  sittings 
of  the  diet  were  to  take  place,  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold,  while  his  brother  placed  himself  on  a  bench 
in  front  of  him;  then  all  around  them  were  ranged  the  electors, 
forty-two  sovereign  princes,  the  deputies  from  the  cities,  the 
bishops,  and  ambassadors,  forming,  indeed,  that  illustrious  as- 
sembly which  Luther,  six  weeks  before,  had  imagined  he  saw 
sitting  in  the  air.4 

The  count-palatine  read  the  imperial  proposition.  It  referred 
to  two  points;  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  religious 
controversy.  "Sacrificing  my  private  injuries  and  interests  to 

1  Protestantcs  etiam  ad  offerendum  munuscula  in  altari,  ut  moris  erat,  acceasisse, 
scd  cum  risu.  (Spalat.  Seek.  ii.  107.; 

Ut  nostros  princi|>ea  ab  iniportuna  violentia  rctineamus.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  120.) 
n  I  migrator  cum  omnibus  in  curiam  vectus  est.     (Sturm  to  Zw.  Epp.  ii.  430.) 

•>lucrum  monedularumque  rogno.     (L.  Epp.  iv.  18.) 
111.  Z 
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the  <••  unmon  good,"  said  the  emperor,  "I  have  quitted  my  here- 
ditary kingdoms,  to  pass,  not  without  great  danger,  into  Italy, 
anil  from  thence  to  Germany.  I  have  lu-ard  with  sorrow  of  the 
divisions  that  have  broken  out  IK- re,  and  which,  striking  not 
only  at  tin-  imperial  majesty,  but  still  more  at  the  command- 
ments of  Almighty  God,  nm-t  engender  pillage,  conflagration, 
war,  and  death."1  At  one  o'clock  the  emperor,  accompa: 
by  all  the  princes,  returned  to  his  palace. 

On  the  same  day  the  elector  gathered  around  him  all  his  co- 
religionists, whom  the  emperor's  speech  had  greatly  excited, 
and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  any  threats  from 
a  cause  which  was  that  of  God  himself.2  All  seemed  penetrated 
with  this  expression  of  Scripture:  "Speak  the  word,  and  it  shall 
not  stand;  for  God  is  with  us."3 

The  elector  had  a  heavy  burden  to  bear.  Not  only  had  ho 
to  walk  at  the  head  of  the  princes,  but  he  had  further  to  defend 
himself  against  the  enervating  influence  of  Melanchthon. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  diet  this  prince  offers  to  our  notice 
no  mere  abstraction  of  the  state,  but  the  noblest  individuality. 
Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  feeling  the  necessity  of  that  in- 
visible strength  which,  according  to  a  beautiful  figure  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  causes  us  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth;  and  seeing,  as  was  usual,  his  domestics,  his  councillors, 
and  his  son  assembled  around  him,  John  begged  them  affection- 
ately to  withdraw.4  He  knew  that  it  was  only  by  kneeling 
humbly  before  God  that  he  could  stand  with  courage  before 
Charles.  Alone  in  his  chamber  he  opened  and  read  the  Psalms ; 
then  falling  on  his  knees,  he  offered  up  the  most  fervent  prayer 
to  God;5  next,  wishing  to  confirm  himself  in  the  immovable 
fidelity  that  he  had  just  vowed  to  the  Lord,  ho  went  to  his 
desk,  and  there  committed  his  resolutions  to  writing.  Dolzig 
and  Melanchthon  afterwards  saw  these  lines,  and  were  filled 
with  admiration  as  they  read  them.6 

1  Nicht  antlers  dnnn  ni  Kaub,  Rramlt,  uml  Kr'ieg.     (F.  Urkunden,  i.  307.) 

liortatu*  c*t  ml  intiv|>i<lam  causa;  Dei  asscntin;  ..  ii.  108.) 

9  luiah  viii.  ID. 

4  Mane  remutin  omnibus  coiiMliarli*  K  ministri*.     (Sivk.  ii.  169.) 
*  Precibus  ardcntiiwimLs  a  I>t*o  successum  nojjotii  petiuoet.     (Ibid.) 
ii  ftdmiratione  legiaae  diountur.     ( Ibid.) 
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thus  tempered  anew  in  heavenly  thoughts,  John  took 
up  tlio  imperial  proposition  and  meditated  over  it;  then,  having 
r;illt'il  in  his  son  and  the  chancellor  Bruck,  and  Melanchthon 
shortly  after,  they  all  agreed  that  the  deliberations  of  the  diet 
ought  to  commence  with  the  affairs  of  religion;  and  his  allies, 
who  were  consulted,  concurred  in  this  advice. 

The  legate  had  conceived  a  plan  diametrically  opposed  to  this. 
He  desired  to  stifle  the  religious  question,  and  for  this  end  re- 
quired that  the  princes  should  examine  it  in  a  secret  committee.1 
The  evangelical  Christians  entertained  no  doubt  that  if  the  truth 
was  proclaimed  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  it  would  gain 
the  victory ;  but  the  more  they  desired  a  public  confession,  the 
more  it  was  dreaded  by  the  pope^s  friends.  The  latter  wished 
to  take  their  adversaries  by  silence,  without  confession,  without 
discussion,  as  a  city  is  taken  by  famine  without  fighting  and 
without  a  storm:  to  gag  the  Reformation,  and  thus  reduce  it 
to  powerlessness  and  death,  were  their  tactics.  To  have  silenced 
the  preachers  was  not  enough:  the  princes  must  be  silenced 
also.  They  wished  to  shut  up  the  Reformation  as  in  a  dun- 
geon, and  there  leave  it  to  die,  thinking  they  would  thus  get 
rid  of  it  more  surely  than  by  leading  it  to  the  scaffold. 

This  plan  was  well  conceived:  it  now  remained  to  be  put  in 
execution,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  persuade  the 
Protestants  that  such  a  method  would  be  the  surest  for  them. 
The  person  selected  for  this  intrigue  was  Alphonso  Valdez,  se- 
cretary to  Charles  V.,  a  Spanish  gentleman,  a  worthy  individual, 
and  who  afterwards  showed  a  leaning  towards  the  Reformation. 
Policy  often  makes  use  of  good  men  for  the  most  perfidious  de- 
signs. It  was  decided  that  Valdez  should  address  the  most 
timid  of  the  Protestants — Melanchthon. 

On  the  16th  or  17th  of  June,  immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  Charles,  Valdez  begged  Melanchthon  to  call  on  him.  "The 
Spaniards,"  said  he,  "imagine  that  the  Lutherans  teach  im- 
pious doctrines  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  on  Jesus  Christ,  on  the 
blessed  Mother  of  God.2  Accordingly,  they  think  they  do  a 

1  Si  acturi  Mint  secrete  ct  inter  sese,  nulla  publica  disputatione  vel  nudicntia. 
(I..  K|.|).  iv.  43.) 

-  Ili«i>anis  persuasum  esse  Lutheranoe  impic  de  Sanctissima  Trinitate.  (Ex 
rolatiune  Spalati  in  Seek.  ii.  165.) 
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motv  meritorious  work  in  killing  :i  Lutheran  th;m  in  slaying  a 
Turk." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Melan<-li(]i..n.  "ami  I  have  not 
able  to  succeed  in  making  voiir  fellow-countrymen  abandon  that 
idea." 

"But  what,  pray,  do  the  Lutherans  desire?" 
"The  Lutheran  question  is  not  so  complicated  and  so  un- 
ily  as  his  majesty  fancies.      \Ve  do  not  attack  the  < 'atholic. 
Church,  as  is  commonly  believed;1  and  the  whoh-  controversy 
is  reducible  to  these  three  points:  The  t\vo  kinds  in  the  - 
nient  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  marriage  of  pastors,  and  the 
abolition  of  private  masses.2     If  we  could  agree  on  these  arti- 

1  Non  adeo  per  eos  Ecclesiam  Catholicam  oppugnari,  quaiu  vulgo  putaretur 
(Ex  relaiioiu-  Spalati  in  Sock.  ii.  100.) 

2  Tin-  reader  will  Ix-  astniinded  at  such  a  limitation  of  the  points  of  diffi -. 
lietwecn  Koine  and  tin-  Kctormaiion.     Mclanclitlion,  like   Luther,  as  niir  author 
has  shown  in  another  publication,  seems  to  have  considered  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
lieation  by  faith,  as  involving   the  whole  Cospcl,  and  was  satisfied  t! 
doctrine  of  the  Chureli  of  Koine.      Intimately  aci|iiaintcd  with  the  writings  of  the 
schoolmen  he  had  doubtless  discovered  it  there  disguised,  as  our  antli 

i.  p.  68),  "in  an   interminable  web  of  subtleties  and  distinctions."      Koine  had 
not  yet  anathematized  it.  nay,  it  was  still  held,  even  in   Italy,  by  prelates  hi^h  in 
office  and   renown.     See  Kanke's  Popes,  vol.  i.  ]>]>.    lol-Il'J,  under  the   head, 
"  Analogies  of  Protestantism  in   Italy,"  and  pp.  149-lf>0>.  under  that  of  •• 
sittings  of  the   Council   of  Trent."     But  while  other  differences  were  retained, 
how  many  doctrines  and  practices  would  have  been  tacitly  sanctioned  by  t! 
formers,  each  of  which  must  have  been  a  standing  testimony  to  the  church's  right  of 
adding  to  divine  revelation,  and  thereby  in  too  many  instances  contradicting:   it  ! 
Fearful  must  have  been  the  sin  of  a  compromise  by  which  the  whole  intlui- 
Lutheraimm  would  have  gone  over  to  the  side  of  Kome.  thereby  givin;:  a  mighty 
impulse  to  the  persecutions  she  would  proceed  to  intlict  on  all  who  scorned  such  a 
IM-I  rayal  of  the  Gospel  cause,  a  result  which  Koine,  it  will  be  seen,  eagerly  contem- 
plated. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  why  Melanchtbon  insisted  on  the  abolition  of 
private  masses  only.     What  is  a  private  mass  ?     It  was  only  a  later  corruption 
than  the  public  mass;  the  difference  is  thus  explained  by  Hin^hani.      "  Thai  we 
call  solitary  mass,  where  the  priest  receives  alone  without  any  other  commun:< 
and  sometimes  says  the  office  alone  without  any  a>-i>t:m(>  :  such  are  all  those 
private  and  solitary  masses  in  the  Koman  Church,  which  are  said  at  their  p- 
altars  in  the  corners  of  their  churches,"  (hence  called  missce  angnlares\<\  Luther) 
"without  the  presence  ot  any  hut   the  priest  alone,  and  all  those  public  masses, 
where  none  but  the  prii  tboagb  there'  he  many  spectators  ot' the  ;  • 

A^  there-  is  no  agreement  of  either  of  the-c  with  tin-   institution   of  Christ,  but   a 
direct  op|MiMtion   to   it,   ft'or  that  was  <le-|._'i,e,l  to  (>.•  a  communion  ainoiiir  " 
••  We   Ix-iti^    many  an-    one   bread   and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that 
one  bread."  which  is  impi>--ihlc  where  i:  .•oiniuunicniits  ;j    M>   tl 

not  tin-  Ica.st  footstep  of  any  Mich  practice  in  the  primitive   Church."      i  '//• 
' .  hook  xv.  ch.  iv.) 

I5ut  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  t'ne  public  mass  which  Mclaiichthon  con- 
sented to  retain  was  wrnn<:  only  in  there  liein.;  !mi  one  communii-an!.  The  whole 
otlice  1th  psalms anddthc-i-  pan-  i.f  Scripture,  in. 

which,  like  the  Scripture  quoted  in  the  Koran,  only  make  wui>e  what  Is  essentially 
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.  it  would  be  easy  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the 
other-." 

bad,  by  making  it  more  attractive.  The  author  of  Rome  Payenne  describes  tho 
pagan  sacrificial  usages  in  such  a  manner  that  Roman  Catholics  must  at  once 
recognise  in  it  the  most  minute  particulars  of  the  mass,  while  Protestants  fail  to 
see  a  single  trace  of  the  Christian  ordinance  of  which  it  is  the  perversion.  "  The 
following,"  says  he,  "  are  some  of  the  details  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
sacrifices  in  general  were  offered :  the  account  we  are  about  to  give  is  compiled 
from  many  passages  found  here  and  there  in  pagan  authors,  and  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  whole.  The  sacri- 
fice was  to  be  celebrated  before  noon,  the  morning  being  regarded  as  the  most 
favourable  part  of  the  day.  The  priest  began  by  putting  on  a  white  robe  called 
aW-i  and  a  coloured  tunic ;  his  head  was  shaven,  his  breast  bore  a  pectoral,*  he 
wore  a  veil  called  aruict.  After  having  washed  his  hands,  the  priest,  so  dressed, 
made  the  circuit  of  the  altar,  bowing,  and  at  length  placed  himself  before  the 
people  who  were  present  at  the  holy  sacrifice.  The  altar  was  ornamented  with 
lighted  tapers,  the  assistants  of  the  officiating  priest  burnt  incense,  the  priest 
bowed  his  head  from  time  to  time  before  the  altar,  he  spoke  Latin,  when  the  sac- 
rifice was  over  the  image  of  their  god  was  locked  up ;  at  last  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  people  with  these  words:  missio  (missa  ? )  est.  Then  the  people  present,  after 
having  sprinkled  themselves  with  salted  water,  called  lustral  water,  went  home 
convinced  that  God  had  forgiven  them."  Rome  Payenne,  Paris,  1838,  pp.  10,  1 1. 
The  references  appear  in  a  foot  note.  He  might  have  added  to  the  above  parti- 
culars, prostration  before  the  altar :  procumbebant  arts  advoluti.  See  Adam's 
Roman  Antiquities,  under  "  Sacred  Rites,"  where  the  reader,  by  comparing  the 
account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  given  in  the  Gospels  with  the  details  given  by  Dr. 
Adam,  will  see  that  the  mass  is  a  hideous  attempt  to  incorporate  the  most  affect- 
ing of  Christian  ordinances  with  the  heathen  rites  of  ancient  Italy. 

But  the  external  forms  are  less  pagan  than  part  of  the  words  pronounced  by 
the  priest.  He  utters  a  confession  which  involves  glaring  polytheism  and  idolatry. 
He  confesses  "  to  Almighty  God,  the  blessed  Mary  always  a  Virgin,  to  the  arch- 
angel St.  Michael,  to  St.  John  Baptist,  to  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
to  all  the  Saints,  and  to  the  Father,"  Ac.  Here  creatures  are  put  in  the  same 
category  with  the  Creator.  Either  they  are  supposed  to  hear  the  confession  or 
not.  In  the  one  case  they  must  be  regarded  as  present  in  all  places  where  the 
confession  is  made,  as  hearing  it  in  them  all,  and  therefore  as  gods.  In  the  other 
case,  vain  words  are  addressed  to  them,  the  very  instant  that  a  confession  of  sin 
is  made  to  Him  who  is  a  jealous  God,  and  who  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  extraordinary  compromise  of  principle  by  one  of 
Luther's  early  writings,  his  popular  sermons  on  the  commandments.  That  on 
the  first  commandment  naturally  leads  to  his  saying  much  on  saint-worship. 
This  he  palliates  as  a  weakness  rather  than  a  sin — nay,  seems  to  think  that  tem- 
poral favours  may  be  expected  in  answer  to  prayers  made  to  the  saints.  The 
duty  of  honouring  them  he  deduces  by  most  inconclusive  reasoning  from  certain 
passages  in  the  Psalms.  Like  Mr.  Newman  he  translates  tit  tanctis  Ejus,  as  in 
the  Vulgate,  "  in  his  Saints,"  whereas,  as  the  Quarterly  Review  remarks,  it 
ought  to  be,  "  in  his  sanctuary  " — "  in  his  holy  of  holies.  But  Mr.  N.  admits 
that  even  the  mistranslation  involves  no  more  than  a  hint  which  required  develop- 
ment before  it  could  grow  into  saint-worship.  This  development  is  traced  by 
Luther  in  the  above  sermon  in  a  way  that  may  indeed  make  all  modern  saint- 
woi-shippcrs  amazed  at  their  folly  as  well  as  blasphemy. 

Well  might  Melanchthon,  notwithstanding  his  many  virtues,  awaken  the  indig- 
nation and  suspicion  of  bolder  reformers  in  his  own  day.  Luther's  Sermons  on  tin* 
Commandments  will  be  found  at  page  1 17  of  the  Jena  edition  of  his  works,  1570, 
under  the  title  Declamatiun.  Popular.  Dectm  Preeepta  WitUmhwrgenri  pre- 
dicata,  Ac. — D.  v.  s. 

•  The  pectoral  of  the  Papal  Church  i*  t  cross  arm  upon  the  breaxt.  The  emperor  Joseph  IL 
presented  one  to  Pope  Pius  VI.,  on  hi*  leaving  Vienna,  cunchetl  with  diamond*,  and  valued  at 
&UU.UOU  florin*.  See  lli»t.  and  FliiL  Memoir*  of  Piiu  the  Sixth,  fee.,  voL  u  p.  £». 
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••  Well,  I  will  rej>ort  this  to  his  majesty." 

Charles  V.  was  charmed  at  this  communication.  "Go,"  said 
In-  to  Valdez,  "and  impart  these  things  to  the  legate,  and  ask 
Master  Philip  to  transmit  to  you  in  writing  a  short  exposition 
of  what  they  believe,  ami  what  they  deny." 

Valdez  hastened  to  Campeggio.  "  What  you  relate  pleases 
me  tolerably,"  said  the  latter.  "As  for  the  two  kinds  in  the 
sacrament,  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  there  will  ho  means  of 
accommodation;1  but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vate masses."  This  would  have  been  in  fact  cutting  off  one  of 
the  greatest  revenues  of  the  church. 

On  Saturday,  June  18,  Valdez  saw  Melanchthon  again. 
"  The  emperor  begs  of  you  a  moderate  and  concise  exposition," 
said  he,  "and  he  is  persuaded  that  it  will  be  more  advantageous 
to  treat  of  this  matter  briefly  and  privately,2  avoiding  all  pub- 
lic hearing  and  all  prolix  discussion,  which  would  only  engen- 
der anger  and  division."  "Well,"  said  Melanchthon,  "I  will 
reflect  upon  it." 

Melauchthon  was  almost  won  over:  a  secret  conference  agreed 
better  with  his  disposition.  Had  he  not  often  repeated  that 
peace  should  be  sought  after  above  all  things?  Thus  everything 
induced  the  legate  to  hope  that  a  public  struggle  would  be 
avoided,  and  that  he  might  be  content,  as  it  were,  to  send  mutes 
against  the  Reform,  and  strangle  it  in  a  dungeon.3 

Fortunately  the  chancellor  and  the  elector  Frederick  did  not 
think  fit  to  entertain  the  propositions  with  which  Charles  had 
commissioned  the  worthy  Valdez.  The  resolution  of  these  lay 
members  of  the  Church  saved  it  from  the  false  step  its  doctors 
were  about  to  take;  and  the  wiles  of  the  Italians  failed  against 
evangelical  firmness.  Melanchthon  was  only  permitted  to  lay 
the  Confession  before  the  Spaniard,  that  ho  might  look  into  it, 
and  in  despite  of  the  moderation  employed  in  it,  Valdez  ex- 
claimed: "These  words  are  too  bitter,  and  your  adversaries  will 
never  put  u p  with  them !  "4  Thus  finished  the  legate's  manoeuvre. 

1  Mit  Iwidrr  Gestalt  Sacrament*  oder  des  Pfaffcn  und  Munch  Kho.     (Corp. 
H.-f.  ii.  1  •-'.).> 

2  Die  Sachc  in  cincr  Engc  und  Stillc  vorzu  nehmen.     (Ibid.) 

3  Coelestin,  ifist.  Count.  Au'/u-t.  p.  I'.i.'l.     InU'lligo  hoc  rtvt  cf£<i;ia;  moliri, 
ut  omniuo  nihil  agatiir  <!••  n.-_.-.>tiU  ccclcsiasticis.     (Ibid.  57.) 

•  Ac  plane  putarit  «-/*««n;»*  cue  qiiam  ut  fcrre  posscnt  adversnrii.  (Ibid.  140.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Elector's  Zeal— The  Signing  of  the  Confession — Courage  of  the  Princes — 
Mclanchthon's  Weakness — The  Legate's  Speech — Delays — The  Confession  in 
Danger — The  Protestants  are  firm — Melanchthon's  Despondency — Luther's 
Prayer  and  Anxiety — Luther's  Texts — Ilis  Letter  to  Melanchthon — Faith. 

CHARLES,  compelled  to  resign  himself  to  a  public  sitting, 
ordered  on  Wednesday,  22d  June,  that  the  elector  and  his 
allies  should  have  their  Confession  ready  for  the  ensuing 
Friday.  The  Roman  party  were  also  invited  to  present  a 
confession  of  faith;  but  they  excused  themselves,  saying  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  Edict  of  Worms. 

The  emperor's  order  took  the  Protestants  by  surprise,  for 
the  negotiations  between  Valdez  and  Melanchthon  had  pre- 
vented the  latter  from  putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
Confession.  It  was  not  copied  out  fair;  and  the  conclusions, 
as  well  as  the  exordium,  were  not  definitively  drawn  up.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Protestants  begged  the  Archbishop  of 
Maintz  to  obtain  for  them  the  delay  of  a  day ;  but  their  petition 
was  refused.1  They  therefore  laboured  incessantly,  even  during 
the  night,  to  correct  and  transcribe  the  Confession. 

On  Thursday,  23d  June,  all  the  Protestant  princes,  deputies, 
councillors,  and  theologians  met  early  at  the  elector's.  The 
Confession  was  read  in  German,  and  all  gave  their  adhesion  to 
it,  except  the  landgrave  and  the  Strasburgers,  who  required  a 
change  in  the  article  on  the  sacrament.2  The  princes  rejected 
their  demand. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  was  already  preparing  to  sign  it, 
when  Melanchthon  stopped  him:  he  feared  giving  too  political 
a  colouring  to  this  religious  business.  In  his  idea  it  was  the 
Church  that  should  appear,  and  not  the  State.  "  It  is  for  the 
theologians  and  ministers  to  propose  these  things,"  said  he ; 3 

1  Dasselbige  abgeschlagen.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  127.) 

*  Argentinenses  ambierunt  aliquid  nt  excepto  art  ieulo  sacrament!  suscipercntur. 
(Ibid.  155.) 

'  -Non  principum  nomine  edi  Bed  doccntium,  qui  theologi  rocantur.     ( Camcr. 
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"let  us  reserve  for  other  mutters  the  authority  of  the  mighty 
ones  of  the  earth." — "God  forbid  that  you  >h«-iild  exclude  me," 
replied  the  elector;  "I  am  ronlved  to  do  what  is  riirht  without 
troubling  myself  about  my  crown.  I  desire  to  confess  the 
Lord.  My  electoral  hat  ;in<l  my  ermine  are  not  so  precious 
to  mo  as  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  shall  leave  on  earth 
these  marks  of  my  greatness ;  but  my  Master's  cross  will  ac- 
company me  to  heaven." 

How  resist  such  Christian  language !  Melanchthon  gave  way. 

The  elector  then  approached,  signed,  and  handed  the  pen  to 
the  landgrave,  who  at  first  made  some  objections;  however  the 
enemy  was  at  the  door;  was  this  a  time  for  disunion  ?  At  last 
lie  signed,  but  with  a  declaration  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  did  not  please  him.1 3 

1  Landgravius  subscribit  nobiscum,  sod  tamcn  dicit  sibi,  dc  Sacramento,  a  nostris 
non  satisfieri.  (Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  155.) 

3  The  landgrave,  with  all  his  faults,  was  remarkable  for  the  sterling  honesty  of 
liis  eharactor,  and  must  have  felt  sorely  embarrassed  on  this  occasion.     The  Lu- 
therans held,  indeed,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper  still  remained  bread 
and  wine,  and  their  idea  of  the  real  presence  was  of  so  subtle  and  transcendental 
a  nature,  that  they  would  not  even  allow  the  elements  to  be  worshipped.     The 
/winglians,  accordingly,  in  their  anxiety  not  to  break  the  bond  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  were  willing  to  believe  that,  after  all,  consubstantiation  could  mean 
no  more  tlian  that  eating  and  drinking  ly  faith,  and  after  a  gpiritual  manner, 
which  they  themselves  held.     Unfortunately,  however,  to  this  acquiescence  the 
Lutherans  would  not  submit.     "  They  (Buccr  and  Capito)  constantly  affirm," 
says  Brentius,  writing  to  Isenmann,  on  July  12th,  "  that  we  and  they  disagree 
only  in  words  and  way  of  speaking,  but  agree  in  the  thing  itself;  this  we  con- 
stantly deny."     (Corp.  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.)     But  the  Lutherans  erred,  more- 
over, in  ascribing  to  the  act  of  communicating  something  like  that  IM:I  _•!•-.< 
which  the  Uomanists  ascribed  to  it,  and  on  this  ground  Zwingli  keenly  attacks 
them  for  thereby  bringing  Christians  again  under  bondage  to  works.     Complain- 
ing of  Luther's  charge  against  Bucer,  that  in  siding  with  Zwinglius  he  had  fallen 
into  a  ••  monstrous  blasphemy,"  the  latter  says:  "  I  indeed  plainly  confess  that 
were  I  assured  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  that  by  this  supper  my  sin*  were  fur- 
given,  as  often  as  my  conscience  feels  anxious  I  should  be  a  guest.     Would  not 
confidence  then  in  works  have  already  returned?     Would  not  those  who  went 
about  so  sacred  a  matter  regain  their  value  ?     Believe  me  the  papists  had  hardly 
any  hope  left  but  that  of  retaining  this  superstition  of  eating  Christ's  body  in  a 
bodily  way.     For  think  you  that  he  (the  pope)  trusts  to  the  promises  and  threat* 
of  certain  princes?     Nay,  but  what  do  you  think  princes  could  effect  by  slaughters 
and  the  power  of  command  if  the  people  are  of  another  mind  ?     He  makes  much 
of  gifts  and  promises,  but  not  for  any  length  of  time.     But  if  that  violent  inter- 
pretation of  our  Lord's  words  obtains  a  footing  and  flourishes,  he  hopes  all  tiling 
will  return  to  their  old  course.    Hence  that  Vulcan  of  lies,  I-'alx-r,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  diet  at  Spires,  with  crododilc  tears  implored  that,   if  nothing  el-e.  tins  at 
least  might  be  seen  to,  that  Christ,  and  therefore  salvation  altogether,  should  not 
be  taken  from  us  by  this  tramplim:  on  Christ's  body,  which  those  were  now 
:..ptini;  who  denied  that  he  was  eaten  in  the  sacrament.      To  exercise  faith  in 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  a  saving  remedy  against  the  wounds  of  sins,  not  the 
<  .<t  ing  of  his  body.     Salvation  is  promised  to  faith,  not  to  manducation,  except 
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The  margrave  and  Luneburg  having  joy  fully  subscribed  their 
names,  Auhalt  took  the  peu  in  his  turn,  and  said,  "I  have 
tilted  more  than  once  to  please  others;  now,  if  the  honour  of  iny 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  requires  it,  I  am  ready  to  saddle  my  horse, 
to  leave  my  goods  and  life  behind,  and  rush  into  eternity, 
towards  an  everlasting  crown."  Then,  having  signed,  this 
youthful  prince  said,  turning  to  the  theologians,  "I  would 
rather  renounce  my  subjects  and  my  states,  rather  quit  the 
country  of  my  fathers  staff  in  hand,  rather  gain  my  bread  by 
cleaning  the  shoes  of  the  foreigner,  than  receive  any  other 
doctrine  than  that  which  is  contained  in  this  Confession." 
Nuremberg  and  Reutlingeu  alone  of  the  cities  subscribed  their 
signatures;1  and  all  resolved  on  demanding  of  the  emperor  that 
the  Confession  should  be  read  publicly.2 

The  courage  of  the  princes  surprised  every  one.  Rome  had 
crushed  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  had  reduced  them  to 
a  herd  of  slaves,  whom  she  dragged  silent  and  humiliated 
behind  her:  the  Reformation  enfranchised  them,  and  with  their 
rights  it  restored  to  them  their  duties.  The  priest  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  religion;  each  head  of  a  family  again 
became  priest  in  his  own  house,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  God  were  thenceforward  called  to  the  rank  of 
confessors.  The  laymen  are  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  in  the 
sect  of  Rome,  but  they  are  the  essential  portion  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Wherever  the  priestly  spirit  is  established, 
the  Church  dies ;  wherever  laymen,  as  these  Augsburg  princes, 
understand  their  duty  and  their  immediate  dependence  on 
Christ,  the  Church  lives. 

allegorical,  which  is  nothing  but  to  exercise  faith  (fidere).  Hence  it  is  clear  that 
that"  is  a  pestilent  doctrine,  which,  vitiating  the  name  of  faith,  instead  of  trust  to 
be  entertained  towards  Christ,  leads  to  the  idea  that  here  his  body,  as  a  body,  is 
eaten,  not  to  the  idea  which  by  faith  understands  nothing  but  trust  in  the  Son  of 
God  (fiduciam  in  Dei  Filium)." 

KM-II  such  briof  excerpts  show  how  very  keenly  the  question  was  agitated,  and 
how  painful  must  have  been  the  position  of  men  like  the  landgrave  at  this  momen- 
tous crisis.  And  what  a  warning  does  this  lamentable  strife  present  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Gospel  at  the  present  day,  when  the  popedom  is  manifestly  recover- 
ing much  of  its  power  to  deceive,  and  when  so  much,  under  God,  depends  on  the 
cordial  union  of  all  the  friends  of  truth. — D.  D.  s. 

1  Confession!  tantum  subscripserunt  Nuremberga  et  Ileutlingen.  (Corp.  Ilef. 
ii.  155.) 

3  Dccreium  eat  ut  publiac  rccitandac  concessio  ab  Imperatoro  pctcretur.  (Seek. 

ii..ioy.) 

III.  2  A 
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The  evangelical  theologians  were  moved  by  the  devot' 
of  the  princes.     "WIii-n  I  consider  their  firinnoM  in  the  con- 
•ii  of  the  Gospel,"  said    Hn-n/,  "tin-  c.il.mr  mounts  to  my 
rliccks.      What  a  disgrace  that  we,  who  are  only   beggars 
besidr  tin-in,  are  so  afraid  of  confessing  Chr  Urnix  was 

then  thinking  of  certain  towns,  particularly  of  Halle,  of  \vhidi 
he  was  pastor,  but  no  doubt  also  of  the  theologians. 

The  latter,  in  truth,  without  being  deficient  in  derotedndM, 
were  sometimes  wanting  in  courage.  Melanchthoii  was  in 
constant  agitation;  he  ran  to  and  fro,  slipping  in  everywhere 
(says  Cochloeus  in  his  Philippics),  visiting  not  only  the  hou-(  s 
and  mansions  of  private  persons,  but  also  insinuating  himself 
into  the  palaces  of  cardinals  and  princes,  nay,  even  into  the 
court  of  the  emperor;  and,  whether  at  table  or  ia  conversation, 
he  spared  no  means  of  persuading  every  person,  that  nothing 
was  more  easy  than  to  restore  peace  between  the  two  part 

One  day  he  was  with  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  iu  a 
long  discourse  gave  an  eloquent  description  of  the  troubles  pro- 
duced, as  he  said,  by  the  Reformation,  and  ended  with  a  per- 
oration "written  in  blood,"  as  Melanchthon  characterized  it.3 
Philip  in  agony  had  ventured  during  the  conversation  to  slip 
in  the  word  conscience.  "Conscience!"  hastily  interrupted 
the  archbishop,  "Conscience! — What  does  that  mean?  I  t.  II 
you  plainly  that  the  emperor  will  not  allow  confusion  to  be  thus 
brought  upon  the  empire." — "Had  I  been  in  Melanchthob'l 
place," said  Luther,  "I  should  have  immediately  replied  to  tlio 
archbishop:  And  our  emperor,  ours,  will  not  tolerate  such  bl.i-- 
phemy." — "Alas,"  said  Melauchthon,  "they  are  all  as  full  of 
assurance  as  if  there  was  no  God."4 

Another  day  Melanchthon  was  with  Campeggio,  and  con- 
jured him  to  persevere  in  the  moderate  sentiments  he  appear« •<! 
to  entertain.     And  at  another  time,  as  it  would  seem,  he 
with  the  emperor  himself.6     "Alas!"  said  the  alarmed  X\vin- 

1  Huborc  suflundor  non  mcdiocri,  quod  no«,  pno  illis  mcndici,  Ac.     (Cor]' 
ii.  1- 

:t;il).-it  liinr  imlc.  |MTr<-|.tain  ac  ponotrnai.     (('<x-lil.  Phil.  -I.  in  April.) 
3  A<lilrlmt  K|>il";.'iiiii  plain-  Kingiiiiic  Mri|iMiin.     (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  12C..) 

.  nti  -nut  i|iia-i  niillus  sit   I>ciis.      (Iliid.  1.50.) 

6  M'-kiiichthuii  a  Cacaaro,  Salnburgooai  ct  Campcgto  vocatus  cst.  (Zw.  l-'i>ji. 
ii.  473.) 
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glians,  "after  having  qualified  one-half  of  the  Gospel,  Molanch- 
Ihou  is  sacrificing  the  other."1 

1  l"t  cum  mitigarit  tarn  inulta.  cedat  et  reliqua.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  473.) 

'•  lelanchthon  could  not  dread  the  Protestant  princes  yielding  to  the  threatened 
stonn .  His  friend  Brenz  probably  expressed  what  were  his  own  sentiments  when, 
on  J  iinr  -  1st,  alter  describing  Pimpinello's  violent  sermon,  he  says:  "  See,  my  dear 
1-i-nmann.  what  will  not  these  bloody  rascals  attempt.  As  much  as  they  incite 
and  inflame  their  own  friends,  the  papist  princes,  to  bloody  wars,  so  much  the 
mure  necessary  do  we  hold  it  to  restnyu  our  princes  from  unseasonable  violeuei-. 
O,  could  they  effect  as  much  by  urging  on  their  princes  (suos),  as  we  might  by 
merely  conniving  at  ours,  they  would  forthwith  indeed  begin  to  perish.  And 
should  they  yield,  I  dread  lest  our  princes  (nostris  I  presume  is  a  misprint  for 
nostri),  despising  and  neglecting  their  monitors,  should  rush  wherever  their  wil- 
fulnesd  (animi  libido)  may  hurry  them.  For  thus  far,  which,  however,  I  commit 
to  your  own  bosom,  liardly  are  they  kept  within  the  bounds  of  duty.  To  such  an 
extent  is  the  whole  matter  now  wrested  out  of  our  hands,  and  placed  in  those  of 
powerful  princes,  who  give  heed  meanwhile  to  their  monitors  only  while  it  pleases 
them.  See  then  that  you  join  with  the  church  in  imploring  the  divine  mercy. 
For  as  many  of  us  as  are  here  trust  more  to  the  prayers  of  our  absent  brethren 
than  to  all  our  own  counsels  and  industry.  Farewell.  Salute  our  lords  (the 
magistrates,  no  doubt,)  most  friendly  brothers  in  Christ.  Augsburg,  «tc.  TOUB 
OWN  BRENZ  [Brentius  tuns]." 

This  letter  reveals  a  state  of  things  which  our  author  seems  imperfectly  to  have 
apprehended.  We  see  not  only  the  papal  divines,  who  had  no  domestic  ties  to 
make  war  terrible  to  them,  urging  the  emperor  to  unsheath  the  sword ;  the  em- 
peror slow  to  be  moved  to  a  step  which,  if  successftd,  might  weaken  himself  and 
ndize  Rome;  the  protestant  princes  more  than  ready  to  draw  their  swords 
in  defence  of  the  Gospel ;  but  protestant  divines  earnestly  restraining  this  zeal, 
war  being  terrible  to  them  as  husbands  and  fathers,  and  even  the  success  of  their 
masters,  the  princes,  being  regarded  by  them  with  anxious  forebodings  of  its  being 
taken  advantage  of  to  usurp  the  Church's  independence.  Melanchthon  and  his 
brother  divines  seem  to  have  been  actuated,  some  will  say  by  a  wholesome,  others 
will  say  by  a  most  unwise  and  unworthy  jealousy  of  the  protestant  princes,  and 
at  the  part  which,  as  magistrates  and  laymen,  they  were  forward  to  take  in  the 
immediate  concerns  of  the  Church  ;  this  jealousy  furnished  one  reason  for  their 
not  wishing  the  princes  to  sign  the  confession,  and  suggested  a  powerful  reason 
lor  tolerating  the  papal  primacy,  agreeing  to  the  preservation  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  dignity  of  the  bishops,  and,  in  one  word,  seeking  by  a  compromise  with  Rome, 
to  preserve  that  independence  of  civil  usurpation  or  Erastianism,  which  they  saw 
no  means  of  preserving  in  any  other  way.  This  jealousy,  right  or  wrong  in  itself, 
supplies  the  true  key,  I  conceive,  to  Melanchthon's  eagerness  to  purchase  i>eace 
by  almost  any  concessions.  He  was  pusillanimous  and  fainthearted,  it  is  true, 
but  not  from  the  apprehension  of  personal  danger.  What  he  trembled  for  was, 
lest  the  Gospel  should  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  secular  tyrants  or  demagogues, 
or  even  of  well-meaning  but  injudicious  princes  and  magistrates,  in  attempting  to 
deliver  it  from  the  spiritual  bondage  of  Rome.  Voila  un  esprit  bien  organitrice .' 
[There  is  a  mind  well  suited  for  organization!]  said  a  distinguished  French  states- 
man to  the  author  of  these  notes  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
But  such  was  not  the  mind  or  talent  of  any  Lutheran  of  that  age.  Luther  indeed 
felt  no  weak  jealousy  of  the  princes.  His  faith  would  not  allow  him  to  entertain 
any  fears  likely  to  tempt  to  the  compromise  of  principle.  But  there  was  no  Calvin, 
no  Knox,  no  Wesley,  no  Chalmers,  at  Augsburg,  to  suggest  some  method  by  which 
the  Church  might  be  freely  organized  without  derogating  either  from  the  proper 
authority  of  the  princes  or  from  its  own.  How  precious  must  be  the  blessing  of 
spiritual  indejx-ndence,  of  freedom  from  secular  control  and  interference,  when  the 
dread  of  jeoparding  it  could  lead  a  man  like  Melanchthon  to  go  so  far  towards 

< ipromi-idLT  matters  with  thopopedom.     In  the  course  of  this  history  this  sub- 

j-i-t  must  ofti-ii  n-eur,  and  it  will  IK-  seen  how  the  Reformed  Churches  of  different 
countries  attempted  to  secure  what  Melanchthon  was  so  anxious  to  preserve. — D.D.S. 
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Tho  wiles  of  thoUltramontani-ts  \\ereadded  to  Philip's  dejec- 
t  it  m,  in  order  to  arrest  the  courageous  proceedings  of  the  pri 
I'Yid.tv.  -J  1th  Juno,  was  the  day  fixed  for  reading  the  Confes- 
sion, hut  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  Tin-  sitting  of 
the  diet  did  not  begin  till  three  in  the  afternoon;  the  legato 
was  then  announced;  Charles  went  to  meet  him  as  far  :; 
top  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  Campeggio,  taking  his  seat  in 
front  of  the  emperor,  in  King  Ferdinand's  place,  delivered  a 
harangue  in  Ciceronian  style.  "Never,"  .said  In-,  "has  St. 
Peter's  bark  been  so  violently  tossed  by  such  various  waves, 
whirlwinds,  and  abysses.1  The  Holy  Father  has  learnt  the-.- 
things  with  pain,  and  desires  to  drag  the  Church  from  tin •-•>.- 
frightful  gulfs.  For  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  safety  of 
your  country  and  for  your  own,  O  mighty  Prince !  get  rid  of 
these  errors,  deliver  Germany,  and  save  Christendom ! " 

After  a  temperate  reply  from  Albert  of  Maintz,  the  legate 
quitted  the  town-hall,  and  the  evangelical  princes  stood  up ; 
but  a  fresh  obstacle  had  been  provided.  Deputies  from  Austria, 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  first  received  a  hearing.2 

Much  time  had  thus  elapsed.  The  evangelical  princes, 
however,  rose  up  again,  and  the  chancellor  Briick  said:  "It  is 
pretended  that  new  doctrines  not  based  on  Scripture,  that 
heresies  and  schisms,  are  spread  among  the  people  by  us. 
Considering  that  such  accusations  compromise  not  only  our 
good  name,  but  also  the  safety  of  our  souls,3  we  beg  his  majesty 
.  will  have  the  goodness  to  hear  what  are  the  doctrim 
profess." 

The  emperor,  no  doubt  by  arrangement  with  the  legate,  made 
reply  that  it  was  too  late;  besides,  that  this  reading  would  I 
useless;  and  that  the  princes  should  be  satisfied  with  |>u 
in  their  Confession  in  writing.     Thus  the  mine,  so  skilfully 
prepared,  worked  admirably;   the  Confession,  once  handed   to 
tin.-  emperor,  would  be  thrown  aside,  and  the  Reformation  would 
be  forced  to  retire,  without  the  papists  having  even  condescended 
to  hear  it,  without  defence,  and  overwhelmed  with  contumely. 

1  Nequc  unquam  tarn  variis  scctanim  turlmiibus  naviculn  Pctri  fluctuaverit. 
(Sock.  li.  169.) 

J  Oratio  vaMe  lupubris  ct  muerabilis  contra  Turcas.     (C'oqi.  H«-f.  ii.  1 

*  Vcrum  ctiam  a«l  aninue  diapendium aut  Raluti-m  n .tcrnain.     (Seek.  ii.  180.) 
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The  Protestant  princes,  uneasy  and  agitated,  insisted. 
"  Our  honour  is  at  stake,"  said  they  ;  "our  souls  are  endangered.1 
\\  o  are  accused  publicly;  publicly  we  ought  to  answer." 
Charles  was  shaken;  Ferdinand  leant  towards  him,  and  whis- 
pered a  few  words  in  his  ear:2  the  emperor  refused  a  second 
time. 

Upon  this  the  elector  and  princes,  in  still  greater  alarm,  said 
for  the  third  time,  with  emotion  and  earnestness:3  "For  the 
love  of  God,  let  us  read  our  Confession  !  No  person  is  insulted 
in  it."  Thus  were  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  a  few  faithful  men, 
desiring  with  loud  cries  to  confess  their  faith;  and  on  the  other, 
the  great  emperor  of  the  west,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  car- 
dinals, prelates,  and  princes,  endeavouring  to  stifle  the  mani- 
festation of  the  truth.4  It  was  a  serious,  violent,  and  decisive 
struggle,  in  which  the  holiest  interests  were  discussed  ! 

At  last  Charles  appeared  to  yield:  "His  majesty  grants  your 
request,"  was  the  reply  to  the  princes;  "but  as  it  is  now  too 
late,  he  begs  you  to  transmit  him  your  written  Confession,  and 
to-morrow,  at  two  o'clock,  the  diet  will  be  prepared  to  hear  it 
read  at  the  Palatine  Palace." 

The  princes  were  struck  by  these  words,  which,  seeming  to 
grant  them  everything,  in  reality  granted  nothing.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  not  in  a  public  sitting  at  the  town-hall,  but  pri- 
vately in  his  own  palace,  that  the  emperor  was  willing  to  hear 
them;5  then  they  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  Confession  left  their 
hands  it  was  all  over  with  the  public  reading.  They  therefore 
remained  firm.  "The  work  has  been  done  in  great  haste,"  said 
they,  and  it  was  the  truth;  "pray  leave  it  with  us  to-night, 
that  we  may  revise  it."  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  the  Protestants  returned  to  their  hotels  full  of  joy;  while 
the  legate  and  his  friends,  perceiving  that  the  Confession  was 
inevitable,  saw  the  morrow  approach  with  continually  increasing 
anxiety. 

1  Thro  Seelc,  Ehre  und  Glimpf  belunget.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  128.) 

'-'  V'ulerant  cnim  cum  suliiivV  nli<|iiiil  illi  in  amvm  insiisurrare.     ^Seck.  ii.  169.) 


3  /mn  ilrit  ••!!  nial  hotti;;  jiu^'lialtt-n.       Corp.  Kef.  ii.  128.) 
1  Ciroomnstebant  Cjesarem  magno  numero  cardinales  ct 
(Sock.  ii.  109.) 

"  Non  <iuidem  publice  in  pnetorio,  scd  privatim  in  palatio  suo.    (Cor; 
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Among  those  who  prepared  to  confess  the  evangelical  truth, 
'inc.  however,  whose  heart  was  filled  with  sadness: — it  was 
Melanchthon.  Placed  between  two  fires,  he  saw  the  reformed, 
and  many  even  of  his  own  friends,  reproach  his  weak: 
while  tho  opposite  party  detested  what  they  called  his  hypoe 
\\\<  friend  Cameraritis,  who  visited  Augsburg  about  this  time, 
often  found  him  plunged  in  thought,  uttering  deep  sijji-,  and 
shedding  bitter  tears.1  Brenz,  moved  with  compassion.  c<>ni- 
inir  to  the  unhappy  Philip,  would  sit  down  by  his  side  and  w ,-cp 
with  him;2  and  Jonas  endeavoured  to  console  him  in  another 
manner,  by  exhorting  him  to  take  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  cry 
to  God  with  all  his  heart,  making  use  of  David's  words  rather 
than  of  his  own. 

One  day  intelligence  arrived  which  formed  a  general  topic  of 
conversation  in  Augsburg,  and  which,  by  spreading  terror 
among  the  partisans  of  the  pope,  gave  a  momentary  relief  to 
Melanchthon.  It  was  said  that  a  mule  in  Rome  had  uiven 
birth  to  a  colt  with  crane's  feet.  "This  prodigy,"  said 
Melanchthon  thoughtfully,  "announces  that  Rome  is  near  its 
end;"3  perhaps  because  the  crane  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  that 
the  pope's  mule  thus  gave  signs  of  departure.  Melanchtlmn 
had  immediately  written  to  Luther,  who  replied  that  he  was 
exceedingly  rejoiced  that  God  had  given  the  pope  so  striking  a 
sign  of  his  approaching  fall.4  It  is  good  to  recall  to  memory 
these  puerilities  of  the  age  of  the  reformers,  that  we  may  better 
understand  the  high  range  of  these  men  of  God  in  matters  of 
faith. 

These  idle  Roman  stories  did  not  long  console  Melanchthon. 
On  the  eve  of  the  25th  of  June,  he  was  present  in  imagination 
at  the  reading  of  that  Confession  which  he  had  drawn  up,  which 
was  about  to  be  proclaimed  before  the  world,  and  in  which  one 
word  too  many  or  too  few  might  decide  on  the  approbation  or 
the  hatred  of  the  princes,  on  the  safety  or  ruin  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  of  the  empire.  He  could  bear  up  no  longer,  and  the 

1  Non  modo  suspinuitcm  «od  profundontem  lacrymas  conspcxi.   ( Canu  •!-.  ] -.  1  _  1 .  > 

ntiiu  ossidebat  liar  strilx-nti,  una  lacrvmaiu.     (Corp.  Il<-f.  ii.  1 
•HUB  quaedam  iniila  |M-|M-rit,  rt  partu*  haluiit  JM  ilcs  gi  tii-. 
cxltitun  Koiii.'i*  |KT  M-lii-mata.      I  lli'nl.  p.  ll'ti.) 

4  Gaudeo  Papcc  aignuiu  datum  in  mulu  [iucq>cra,  ut  citius  jwrvat.     (L.  Kj>p. 
iv.  4.) 
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feeble  Atlas,  crushed  under  the  burden  of  the  world  upon  his 
shoulders,  gave  utterance  to  a  cry  of  anguish.  "All  my  time 
here  is  spent  in  tears  and  mourning,1'  wrote  he  to  Vitus  Die- 
drich,  Luther's  secretary  in  the  castle  of  Coburg;1  and  on  the 
morrow  he  wrote  to  Luther  himself:  "My  dwelling  is  in  per- 
petual tears.2  My  consternation  is  indescribable.3  O  my  fa- 
ther! I  do  not  wish  my  words  to  exaggerate  my  sorrows;  but 
without  your  consolations  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enjoy  here 
the  least  peace." 

Nothing  in  fact  presented  so  strong  a  contrast  to  Melauch- 
thon's  distrust  and  dejection,  as  the  faith,  calmness,  and  exul- 
tation of  Luther.  It  was  of  advantage  to  him  that  he  was  not 
then  in  the  midst  of  the  Augsburg  vortex,  and  to  be  able  from 
his  stronghold  to  set  his  foot  with  tranquillity  upon  the  rock  of 
God's  promises.  He  was  sensible  himself  of  the  value  of  this 
peaceful  hermitage,  as  he  called  it.*  "I  cannot  sufficiently 
admire,"  said  Vitus  Diedrich,  "the  firmness,  cheerfulness,  and 
faith  of  this  man,  so  astonishing  in  such  cruel  times." 

Luther,  besides  his  constant  reading  of  the  Word  of  God,5 
did  not  pass  a  day  without  devoting  three  hours  at  least  to 
prayer,  and  they  were  hours  selected  from  those  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  study.6  One  day,  as  Diedrich  approached  the  re- 
former's chamber,  he  heard  his  voice,7  and  remained  motionless, 
holding  his  breath,  a  few  steps  from  the  door.  Luther  was 
praying,  and  his  prayer  (said  the  secretary)  was  full  of  adora- 
tion, fear,  and  hope,  as  when  one  speaks  to  a  friend  or  to  a 
father.8  "  I  know  that  thou  art  our  Father  and  our  God," 
said  the  reformer,  alone  in  his  chamber,  "and  that  thou 
wilt  scatter  the  persecutors  of  thy  children,  for  thou  art  thy- 
self endangered  with  us.  All  this  ^natter  is  thine,  and  it 
is  only  by  thy  constraint  that  we  have  put  our  hands  to  it. 
Defend  us  then,  O  Father ! "  The  secretary,  motionless  as  a 

1  Hie  consumitur  omnc  niihi  tempus  in  lacrymis  ct  luctu.     (Corp.  Ilef.  ii. !:?»'.. ) 

2  Versamur  hie  in  mLserrimis  curis  et  plane  perpetuis  lacrymis.     (Ibid.  p.  HO.) 

3  Mira  consternatio  aniniorum  nostroruni.     (Ibid.) 

4  Kx  cremo  tacita.     (L.  Epp.  iv.  51.)     It  is  thus  he  dates  his  letter. 

*  Assiiliu-  antc-m  ilia  diligcntiore  verbi  Dei  traetatione  alit.    (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  159.) 
6  Nulliu  abit  dies,  quin  ut  minimum  tres  boras  casque  studiLs  optimas  in  ora- 
tiunibuH  ponat.     (Ibid.) 

1  inilii  eontigit  ut  orantotn  cum  audirem.     (Ibid.) 
8  TaiiU  ape  et  fide  ut  cum  patru  et  auiico  colloqui  aeutiat.     ( Ibid.) 
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statue  in  tho  long  gallery  of  the  castlo,  lost  not  one  of  the 
\\<»rds  that  the  dear  and  resounding  voice  of   Luther  l.u 
his  cars.1     Tho  reformer  was  earnest  with  God,  and  called  upon 
him  with  fad)   unction  to  accomplish  his  promises,  that    Die- 
drich  felt  lii-  heart  glow  within   him.2     "Oh!"  evlaimed    h,-. 
as  he  retired,  "how  could  not  these  prayers  but  prevail  in 
desperate  struggle  at  Augsburg ! " 

Luther  might  also  have  allowed  himself  to  be  overcome  with 
fear,  for  lie  was  left  in  complete  ignorance  of  what  was  taking 
place  in  the  diet.  A  Wittenberg  messenger,  who  should  have 
brought  him  forests  of  letters  (according  to  his  own  expression), 
having  presented  himself:  "Do  you  bring  any  letters?"  asked 
Luther.  "No!"  "How  are  those  gentlemen ?"  "Well!" 
Luther,  grieved  at  such  silence,  returned  and  shut  himself  up 
in  his  chamber. 

Erelong  there  appeared  a  courier  on  horseback  carrying 
spatches  from  the  elector  to  Torgau.  "Do  you  bring  ni"  any 
letters?"  asked  Luther.  " No ! "  " How  are  those  gentlemen  '. " 
continued  he,  fearfully.  "Well!"  "This  is  strange,"  thought 
the  reformer.  A  waggon  having  left  Coburg  laden  with  flour 
(for  they  were  almost  in  want  of  provisions  at  Augsburg), 
Luther  impatiently  awaited  the  return  of  the  driver;  but  ho 
returned  empty.  Luther  then  began  to  revolve  the  gloom u-t 
thoughts  in  his  mind,  not  doubting  that  they  were  concealing 
some  misfortune  from  him.3  At  last  another  individual,  Jobst 
Nymptzen,  having  arrived  from  Augsburg,  Luther  rushed  anew 
towards  him,  with  his  usual  question:  "Do  you  bring  me  any 
letters?"  He  waited  trembling  for  the  reply.  "No!"  "And 
how  are  those  gentlemen ?"  "  Well ! "  The  reformer  withdrew, 
a  prey  to  anger  and  to  fear. 

Then  Luther  opened  his  Bible,  and  to  console  himself  for 
tho  silence  of  men,  conversed  with  God.  There  were  some 
passages  of  Scripture  in  particular  that  lie  read  continually. 
We  point  them  out  below.  He  did  more;  he  wrote  with  his 

1  Turn  oir.ntoin  clara  vooo,  procul  utans,  nudivi.     (Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  159.) 

2  Ardcbnt  mihi  quoque  animus  ningulnri  qumlnni  impi-tu.     ( Ilml. ) 

I  lie  i-irpi  cogitarc  trbttia,  RU.spiran*,  vos  illiquid  mail  nu-  cclmv  vclle. 
I-'.p|i.  IT.  00.) 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  12;  Philip,  ii.  12,  13;  John  x.  17,  18;  Matth.  xvi.  18;  Psalm  xlvi. 
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own  hand  many  declarations  of  Scripture  over  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  castle.  In  one  place  were 
these  words  from  the  118th  Psalm:  I  shall  not  die,  but  lite, 
and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord.  In  another,  those  of  the 
1  ^th  chapter  of  Proverbs :  The  way  of  the  wicked  seduceth  them ; 
and  over  his  bed,  this  passage  from  the  4th  Psalm:  I  will  both 
lay  me  down  in  peace  and  sleep;  for  thou,  0  Lord,  only  makest 
me  dwell  in  safety.  Never  perhaps  did  man  so  environ  himself 
with  the  promises  of  the  Lord,  or  so  dwell  in  the  atmosphere 
of  his  Word  and  live  by  his  breath,  as  Luther  at  Coburg. 
At  length  letters  came.  "If  the  times  in  which  we  live 

O 

were  not  opposed  to  it,  I  should  have  imagined  some  revenge," 
wrote  Luther  to  Jonas;  "but  prayer  checked  my  anger,  and 
anger  checked  my  prayer.1  I  am  delighted  at  that  tranquil 
mind  which  God  gives  our  prince.  As  for  Melanchthon,  it  is 
his  philosophy  that  tortures  him,  and  nothing  else.  For  our 
cause  is  in  the  very  hands  of  Him  who  can  say  with  unspeak- 
able dignity:  No  one  shall  pluck  it  out  of  my  hands.  I  would 
not  have  it  in  our  hands,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  it 
were  so.2  I  have  had  many  things  in  my  hands,  and  I  have 
lost  them  all ;  but  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  place  in  God's 
I  still  possess." 

On  learning  that  M elan cht lion's  anguish  still  continued, 

^  o  * 

Luther  wrote  to  him;  and  these  are  words  that  should  be 
preserved: — 

"  Grace  and  peace  in  Christ !  in  Christ,  I  say,  and  not  in  the 
world,  Amen.  I  hate  with  exceeding  hatred  those  extreme 
cares  which  consume  you.  If  the  cause  is  unjust,  abandon  it; 
if  the  cause  is  just,  why  should  we  belie  the  promises  of  Him 
who  commands  us  to  sleep  without  fear?  Can  the  devil  do 
more  than  kill  us?  Christ  will  not  be  wanting  to  the  work  of 
justice  and  of  truth.  He  lives;  ho  reigns;  what  fear,  then, 

1,2;  1  John  iv.  4;  Psalm  IT.  23;  xxvii.  14;  John  xvi.  33;  Luke  xvii.  5;  Psalm 
xxxii.  11;  cxlv.  18,  19;  xci.  14,  15;  Sirach  ii.  11;  1  Maccab.  ii.  61;  M.itth.  vi.  31; 
1  Peter  v.  C,  7;  Matth.  x.  28;  Rom.  iv.  and  vi.;  Ileb.  v.  and  xi.;  1  Sam.  iv.  18; 
xxxi.  4-8;  ii.  30;  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18,  19;  i.  12;  Eph.  iii.  20,  21.  Among  these 
passages  will  be  observed  two  verses  taken  from  the  Apocrypha,  but  whose  equiva- 
lent* might  easily  bo  found  in  the  Word  of  God. 

1  Sed  orand i  tempas  uon  MIH  Uu  irasci,  ct  ira  non  sinebat  orare.  ( L.  Epp.  iv.  40.) 

•msultum  enact,  in  noetra  manu  ease.     (Ibid.) 
1IJ.  2  B 
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can  \vr  have?  God  is  powerful  to  upraise  his  cause  if  it  is 
overthrown,  to  make  it  proceed  if  it  remains  uiotioulcs.-.  and  if 
we  are  not  worthy  of  it,  lie  will  do  it  by  oth 

"I  have  received  your  Apology,1" and  I  cannot  understand 
what  you  mean,  when  you  ask  what  we  must  concede  to  the 
papists.  We  have  already  conceded  too  much.  Night  and 
day  I  meditate  on  this  affair,  turning  it  over  and  over,  dili- 
gently searching  the  Scriptures,  and  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  our  doctrine  every  day  becomes  stronger  in  my  mind.  With 
the  help  of  God,  I  will  not  permit  a  single  letter  of  all  that 
we  have  said  to  be  torn  from  us. 

"The  issue  of  this  affair  torments  you,  because  you  cannot 
understand  it.  But  if  you  could,  I  would  not  have  the  least 
share  in  it.  God  has  put  it  in  a  "common  place,"  that  you 
will  not  find  either  in  your  rhetoric  or  in  your  philosophy : 
that  place  is  called  Faith.2  It  is  that  in  which  subsist  all 
things  that  we  can  neither  understand  nor  see.  Win- 
wishes  to  touch  them,  as  you  do,  will  have  tears  for  his  sole 
reward. 

"If  Christ  is  not  with  us,  where  is  he  in  the  whole  universe! 
If  we  are  not  the  Church,  where,  I  pray,  is  the  Church?  Is  it 
the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  is  it  Ferdinand,  is  it  the  pope,  is  it  the 
Turk,  who  is  the  Church?  If  wo  have  not  the  Word  of  God, 
who  is  it  that  possesses  it? 

"Only  we  must  have  faith,  lest  the  cause  of  faith  should  be 
found  to  be  without  faith.3 

"  If  we  fall,  Christ  falls  with  us,  that  is  to  say,  the  Master 
of  the  world.  I  would  rather  fall  with  Christ,  than  remain 
standing  with  Caesar." 

o 

Thus  wrote  Luther.  The  faith  which  animated  him  flowed 
from  him  like  torrents  of  living  water.  He  was  indefatigable: 
in  a  single  day  he  wrote  to  Melanchthon,  Spalatin,  Bn-nx, 
Agricola,  and  John  Frederick,  and  they  were  letters  full  of  life. 
He  was  not  alone  in  praying,  speaking,  and  believing.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  evangelical  Christians  exhorted  one  another 

1  The  Confowion  revised  and  conv< •{<••]. 

1  Dcua  pomiit  i-ain  in  IIH-UIH  <|Ufmlain  communem.  qucm  in  tua  rbctorica  non 
babes  nee  in  philosopliia  tua;  in  viK-atiir/</.:*.  ( I..  Kpp.  i. 

3  Taut  urn  cat  opus  fide,  no  causa  li<l«  i  -it  MIH-  li<lr.     (Iliid.  ill.) 
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everywhere  to  prayer.1  Such  was  the  arsenal  in  which  the 
urnpons  \\rre  forged  that  the  confessors  of  Christ  wielded  before 
the  diet  of  Augsburg. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  25th  June,  1530 — The  Palatine  Chapel— Recollections  and  Contrast — The 
Confession — Prologue — Justilicntion — The  Church — Free  Will  and  Works — 
Fjiith — Intoivst  of  the  Hearers — The  Princes  become  Preachers — The  Confes- 
sion— Abuses — Church  and  State — The  two  Governments — Epilogue — Argu- 
mentation— Prudence — Church  and  State— The  Sword — Moderate  Tone  of  the 
Confession — Its  Defects — A  New  Baptism. 

AT  length  the  25th  June  arrived.  This  was  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  day  of  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of  mankind. 

As  the  chapel  of  the  Palatine  Palace,  where  the  emperor  had 
resolved  to  hear  the  Confession,  could  contain  only  about  two 
hundred  persons,2  before  three  o'clock  a  great  crowd  was  to  be 
seen  surrounding  the  building  and  thronging  the  court,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  catch  a  few  words;  and  many  having  gained 
entrance  to  the  chapel,  all  were  turned  out  except  those  who 
were,  at  the  least,  councillors  to  the  princes. 

Charles  took  his  seat  on  the  throne.  The  electors  or  their 
representatives  were  on  his  right  and  left  hand ;  after  them,  the 
other  princes  and  states  of  the  empire.3  The  legate  had  refused 

1  Wittembergse  scribunt,  tarn  diligenter  ibi  Ecclcsiam  orarc.     (L.  Epp.  iv.  69.) 

2  Capiebat  forsan  ducentos.     (Jonas,  Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  157.) 

3  The  author  has  not  given  the  numbers  present  at  this  famous  diet.     Curious 
details  appear  at  page  862,  vol.  xvi.  of  Watch's  edition  of  Luther's  Works  on  this 
point ;  the  arrivals  from  2d  May  to  the  entrance  of  the  emperor  being  first  given, 
and  then  a  list  follows  of  all  who  were  present  personally  or  by  deputy.    The  bustle 
and  excitement  must  have  hcen  immense.     I  shall  first  give  a  few  specimens  of  the 
arrivals,  and  then  state  the  numbers  of  each  class  of  persons  present,  so  that  the 
reader  who  connects  those  proceedings  with  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  may 
see  how  very  open  a  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  was  involved  in  the  reading  of  tho 
Confession.     The  individual  arrivals  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  host  of  retainers 
that  must  have  been  crowded  together  in  Augsburg. 

••  May  2d.  Rode  in  the  electoral  prince  duke  John  of  Saxony,  with  him  his 
grace's  son,  duke  John  Frederick,  duke  Francis  of  Luncburg,  count  Wolf  of  An- 
h.ilt,  count  Wolf  of  llenneberg,  count  of  Mansfeldt,  count  of  Glciehe.  they  had 
alwut  100  well-equipped  horses,  all  with  fire-arms,  in  liver-coloured  uniform  ;  they 
were  preceded  by  an  immense  baggage  and  many  waggons,  with  about  100  horse*. 
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to  appear  in  this  solemnity,  lest  he  should  seem  by  his  presence 
to  authorize  the  reading  of  the  Confession.1 

Then  stood  up  John  elector  of  Saxony,  with  his  son  John 
Frederick.  Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  margrave  ( . 
Hrnndenburg,  Wolfgang  prince  of  Anhalt,  Ernest  duke  of 
Hnmswiek-Luneburg,  and  his  brother  Francis,  and  last  of  all 
the  deputies  of  Nuremberg  and  lleutlingen.  Their  air  was  ani- 
mated and  their  features  radiant  with  joy.a  The  apologii 
the  early  Christians,  of  Tertullian  and  Justin  Martyr,  hanllv 
reached  in  writing  the  sovereigns  to  whom  they  were  a'Miv--r.|. 
But  now,  to  hear  the  new  apology  of  resuscitated  Christianity, 
behold  that  puissant  emperor,  whose  sceptre,  stretching  far  be- 
yond the  Columns  of  Hercules,  reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
world,  his  brother  the  king  of  the  Romans,  with  electors,  princes, 
prelates,  deputies,  ambassadors,  all  of  whom  desire  to  destmv 
the  Gospel,  but  who  are  constrained  by  an  invisible  power  to 
listen,  and,  by  that  very  listening,  to  honour  the  Confession ! 

One  thought  was  involuntarily  present  in  the  minds  of  the 

"  May  10th.  Rode  in  duke  George  son  of  Saxony,  with  him  prince  Joachim  of 
Anhalt,  hnd  30  horse,  in  liver-coloured  uniform  and  fire-arms. 

"  May  12th.  Rode  in  the  electoral  prince  margrave  Joachim,. had  100  horses,  with 
him  his  grace's  sons,  arquebusiers,  in  liver-coloured  uniform.  Further,  duke 
Henry  of  i3runswick,  with  about  30  horses,  in  gray  livery,  and  almost  all  carried 
boar-spears.  Further,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  120  horse,  in  gray  uniforms, 
and  all  with  fire-arms." 

The  bishop  of  Spire  arrived  on  the  15th,  with  50  horse  in  red  livery.  Tlie 
elector  bishop  of  Cologne  on  the  10th,  with  GO  horse  in  red,  some  with  fire-arms, 
some  with  arrows  (shaftlein),  and  these  were  in  addition  to  GO  similarly  ci|iiip|>cd 
who  had  arrived  some  days  before.  The  electoral  bishop  of  Maintz  came  on  the 
l*th,  with  1GO  horse  in  red,  all  with  boar-spears,  and  in  light  head  gear.  Tho 
bishop  of  Wurzburg  on  the  22d,  with  90  horse  in  all,  in  red.  On  th«%  2lth 
came  margrave  George  of  Brandenburg,  and  with  him  the  young  duke  of  Mun- 
sterberg;  they  had  160  horse,  in  green,  with  light  head  gear,  and  spears,  and 
BO  on. 

Thus,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  immense  train  of  the  emperor,  accompanied 
by  a  far  more  numerous  body  of  princes  and  bLshojw,  nobles  and  deputi. 
princes  and  7  bishop,  with  a  collective  retinue  of  about  1500  horsemen,  exclusive 
of  baggage,  had  entered  Augsburg. 

Then  follows  a  list  in  four  sections.  The  first  is  headed  with  the  emperor  and 
kin;;  Ferdinand,  and  contains  '<!  names  of  the  higher  order  of  prince*  an.l  i. 
including  2  archbishops  and  16  ecclesiastics,  bishops  or  of  episcopal  rank.  All 
tin •-••  w,-re  present.  Section  L'<l  presents  us  with  I'.i  names  ot'c<jual  rank,  absent 
but  represented  by  deputies.  Several  altlxits  indeed  are  placed  in  thi*  list  a-  ap- 
pcaring  in  person.  Section  3d  comprises  the  names  of  22  counts  and  lords,  and 
the  last  section  gives  the  names  of  45  Froo  Imperial  eiti. - 

The  whole  must  have  formed  a  magnificent  assemblage,  and  doubtless  contri- 
buted immensely  to  the  d  i  worn  i  nation  of  the  truth. — n.  D.  t. 

1  Sarpi,  Hist.  Council  Trent,  i.  101. 

*  Lecto  et  alacri  anirno  ct  vultu.     (Scultct.  i.  273.) 
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spectators, — the  recollection  of  the  diet  of  Worms.1  Only  niiio 
years  before,  a  poor  monk  stood  alone  for  this  same  cause  in  a 
hall  of  the  town-house  at  Worms,  in  presence  of  the  empire. 
And  now  in  his  stead  behold  the  foremost  of  the  electors,  princes, 
and  cities !  What  a  victory  is  declared  by  this  simple  fact ! 
No  doubt  Charles  himself  cannot  escape  from  this  recol- 
lection. 

The  emperor,  seeing  the  Protestants  stand  up,  motioned  them 
to  sit  down ;  and  then  the  two  chancellors  of  the  elector,  Bruck 
and  Bayer,  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  and  stood 
before  the  throne,  holding  in  their  hands,  the  former  the  Latin 
and  the  other  the  German  copy  of  the  Confession.  The  em- 
peror required  the  Latin  copy  to  be  read.2  "  We  are  Germans," 
said  the  elector  of  Saxony,  "and  on  German  soil;  I  hope  there- 
fore your  majesty  will  allow  us  to  speak  German."  If  the  Con- 
fession had  been  read  in  Latin,  a  language  unknown  to  most  of 
the  princes,  the  general  effect  would  have  been  lost.  This  was 
another  means  of  shutting  the  mouth  of  the  Gospel.  The  em- 
peror complied  with  the  elector's  demand. 

Bayer  then  began  to  read  the  evangelical  Confession,  slowly, 
seriously,  distinctly,  with  a  clear,  strong,  and  sonorous  voice, 
which  re-echoed  under  the  arched  roof  of  the  chapel,  and  car- 
ried even  to  the  outside  this  great  testimony  paid  to  the 
truth.3 

"Most  serene,  most  mighty,  and  invincible  emperor  and 
most  gracious  lord,"  said  he,  "we  who  appear  in  your  presence, 
declare  ourselves  ready  to  confer  amicably  with  you  on  the  fit- 
test means  of  restoring  one  sole,  true,  and  same  faith,  since  it 
is  for  one  sole  and  same  Christ  that  we  fight.4  And  in  case 

O 

that  these  religious  dissensions  cannot  be  settled  amicably,  we 
then  offer  to  your  majesty  to  explain  our  cause  in  a  general, 
free,  and  Christian  council."6 
This  prologue  being  ended,  Bayer  confessed  the  Holy  Trinity, 

1  Ante  decennium  in  convcntu  Wormatcnsi.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  153.) 
'-'  Caesar  Latinum  praelcgi  volebat.     (Seek.  ii.  170.) 

3  Qui  clare,  distincte,  tardc  ct  vocc  adco  grandi  ct  sonora  cam  pronunei;ivit. 
(Scuhi-t.  p.  -JTI;.) 

*  Ad  unain  veram  concordem  religioncm,  sicut  orancs  sub  uno  Christo  sumus 
<  i  militamus.     (Confessio,  Pnefatio.  Urkund.  i.  474.) 

*  Causam  dicturos  in  tali  general!,  libero,  ct  Chriatiano  concilio.     (Ibid.  479.) 
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eonfonnahly  with  the  .iiiH-il,1  original  and  hered 

sin.  "which   lirinireth   et.-rnal   il.-atli   tu  all   who  arc  not  horn 
a^ain."'  ami  tin-  in«-;iniati«>n  of  the  S..n,  "very  God  ami  | 

man. 

••  We.  teach,  moreover,"  continued  ho,  "that  \\v  can: 
justified  before  (iod  by  our  own  strength,  our  merits,  or  our 
works;  hut  that  we  are  justified  freely  for  Christ\s  sake  through 
faith.1  \\hen  we  hclievc  that  our  sins  are  forgiven  in  virtu. 
Christ,  who  by  his  death  has  made  satisfaction  for  our  sins: 
\\\\<  faith  i^  the  righteousness  that  God  imputeth  to  the  sin: 

1  Et  taraen  tres  sunt  pcrsonao  cjusdem  csscntiac.     (Confess! 
kund.  i.  682.) 

-  Vitiitiu  originis,  affcreas actcrnam  mortem  hisqui  non rcnascuutur.  (Ibid.  483.) 

3  Unus  Christus,  verc  Deus,  ct  vcre  homo.     ( Ibid.) 

4  Quod  homines  non  possint  jtistilicari  coram  Deo,  propriis  virihus,  merit  is,  aut 
opcribus,  sed  jrratis,  proptcr  Christum,  per  lidem.     (Ibid 

"  This  sutli.-iently  agrees  \vitli  Dr.  Cox's   aHu-cviate   (Life  of  Melanchthon,  p. 
310).     But  I  suspect   lioth  our  autlior  and  he,   by  translating  from  tin-  Latin, 
make  the  Knglish  Ix-ar  what  the  ( M-rman  docs  nut,  and  the  Latin  wa.-.  iiot  intended 
to  mean.      I  allude  particularly  to  faith   lieing  rcprc.-ented  as   the   rl 
wh it-li  God  imputes  to  the  sinner.     Tin-  reference  is  to  Roi 
Knglish  version  has,  "  his  faith  is  counted  for,"  not  "  I  riuhteou-: 

The  authors  of  the  Confession  evidently  held  that  the  believer  is  saved  tl. 
Christ's  riirhteousness  iK'injj  ini]iutfd  to  him,  not  his  own  faith  as  riuhtcou 
The  article  from  the  German  of  Walch's  Luther's  Schriften,  runs  thus: — 
"The  IVih  Article. 

"  Further  it  is  taught  that  we  have  no  power  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
righteousness  before  God  through  our  merit,  work,  and  satisfaction,  but  that  we 
nbtaiii  fortriveness  of  sins  and  become  righteous  before  God,  out  •  -'a-  the 

tl  ('hrist,  through  faith,  on  our  Ix-lieving  (or  if  we  believe),  that  Christ  has 
Mitt'crcd  for  us,  and  that  for  his  sake  our  sins  are  forgiven  11^.  and  ri^hiei.;, 
and  eternal  life  In-stowed  ujKm  us.      I-'or  this  faith  CJod  will  hold  and  reckon  for 
righteousness,  as  Si.  I'aul  says  to  the  Komaus.  cli.  iii.  L's    .VIll|  t.],    [v    -  •• 

The  autlior  wholly  omits  the   4th  article.      Hut  it   is  highly  important 
viewed  as  a  protest  against  papal  error.      The  uimv 

was,  that  a  man  is  regenerated  by  the  n/.u.--  <y»  i-iitmn  of  bapti-m.     The  I'n.te-tants, 
after  defining  the  faith  which  was  counted  for  righteousness,  and  through  which 
salvation  come-;  to  the  sinner,   proceed  to  answer  the  next   obvious  i|iii>tion.  vi/., 
how  that  faith  comes  to  the  sinner — how  he  obtains  it.     The  answer  i 
"  Vth  Article. 

"  For  obtaining  such  faith,  God  has  appointed  the  office  of  preaching,  an 
•_'iven    ^'iispel  and  sacrament :   thereby  he,   as  by  a  means  ( instrumentally  I. 
the  Ilcily  (Iliost,  who  works  faith  where  and  when  He  wills,  in  those  who  hear  the 
(  HisjM'1,  which  then  teaches  that  we  through  Christ's  merit,  not  through  our  i 
have  a  ^raeioiis  i',,,i\.  provided  we  believe  SO. 

"  And  the  .\nabapti~ts  and  others  ;ire  condemned,  who  teach  that  we  obtain  the 
Holy  Chost  without  tlie  external  (lit.  bodily)  Word,  through  our  own  preparation, 
thoughts,  and  works." 

Hi  re  there  is  a  twofold  pr.  d   of 

tlie   announcement    of  the   Co-pel,   which   the    I,1..      I      I!.  Klliott.   in    bis    Ib.ra- 

:es  as  having  all;  'iy  pii-vaih'd  thn.iijhout  Chi 

tloin  pi-i-vi.  .  tinii;   and  L'd.  again>t  that  disres|H  ,  •,  mat 

or  written  Word,  and  those  pretensions  to  immediate  revi  >  .od.  which 
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"But  wo  teach,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  faith  ought  to 
bear  good  fruits,  and  that  we  must  do  all  the  good  works  com- 
manded by  God,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  not  by  their  means 
to  <rain  the  grace  of  God." 

o  o 

The  Protestants  next  declared  their  faith  in  the  Christian 
Church,  "which  is,"  said  they,  "the  assembly  of  all  true  be- 
lievers and  all  the  saints,'111  in  the  midst  of  whom  there  are, 
nevertheless,  in  this  life,  many  false  Christians,  hypocrites  even, 
and  manifest  sinners;  and  they  added,  "that  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  real  unity  of  the  Church  that  they  agree  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  with- 
out the  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  by  men  being  every- 
where the  same."2  They  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  baptism, 
and  declared  "that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really 
present  and  administered  in  the  Lord's  Supper  to  those  who 
partake  of  it."3 

The  chancellor  then  successively  confessed  the  faith  of  the 
evangelical  Christians  touching  confession,  penance,  the  nature 
of  the  sacraments,  the  government  of  the  Church,  ecclesiastical 
ordinances,  political  government,  and  the  last  judgment.  "  As 
regards  free  will,"  continued  he,  "we  confess  that  man's  will 
has  a  certain  liberty  of  accomplishing  civil  justice,  and  of 
loving  the  things  that  reason  comprehends;  that  man  can  do 
the  good  that  is  within  the  sphere  of  nature — plough  his  fields, 
eat,  drink,  have  a  friend,  put  on  a  coat,  build  a  house,  take  a 
wife,  feed  cattle,  exercise  a  calling;  as  also  he  can,  of  his  own 
movement,  do  evil,  kneel  before  an  idol,  and  commit  murder. 

proved  the  prolific  source  of  so  many  wild  vagaries  in  what  were  called  the  en- 
thusiastic sects. 

Dr.  Cox's  translation  of  the  5th  article  seems  both  mistranslated  and  mis- 
printed. 

The  Confession,  as  quoted  by  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  in  his  Continuation  of 
Milner,  is  manifestly  from  a  much  more  copious  version  than  that  which  was  read 
by  Beyer;  and,  strange  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xl\\  article  of  that  fuller 
version,  one  seems  to  recognise  the  unction  with  which  Zwingli  loved  to  state 
Gospel  truth,  as  a  thing  in  which  the  heart  was  more  interested  than  the  under- 
standing.  D.  D.  S. 

1  Congregatio  sanctorum  ct  vere  credentium.  (Confcssio,  Preefatio.  Urkund. 
i.487.) 

•  Ad  veratn  unitatem  Kcclesiae,  satis  est  consentire  de  doctrina  Evangclii  et  a.l- 
ministrationc  sacramentorum,  nee  necesse  est,  Ac.  (Ibid.  486.) 

3  Quod  corpus  et  sanguis  Chrixti  vere  adsint  ct  distribuantur  vcsccntibus  in 
ccena  Domini.  (F.  Urkund.  i.  488.) 
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But  \vi-  maintain  that  without  the  I  Inly   (ihost  he  cannot  do 
what  is  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Then,  returning  to  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Reformation, 
and  recalling  t«>  iniml  that  the  doctors  of  the  pope  ''haven 
ccasc.l  impelling  the  faithful  to  puerile  and  useless  works,  as 
the  custom  of  chaplets,1  invocations  of  saints,  monastic  vows, 
processions,  feast-days,  brotherhoods,"  the  Protestants  a<l»U-<l, 

1  The  nature  of  tho  chaplct,  or  rosary,  could  not  be  better  explained  to  tin 
testant  reader  tlinn  by  ijiinting  the  able  author  of  tho  article  on  the  Spanish  and 
I  Vrt  liquate  Inquisition,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  DecemlnT.  1s!  1. 

"  These  are  a  sample  of  the  miscellaneous  miracles  of  St.  Dominic.  There  re- 
main two  distinct  and  important  classes  which  must  be  noticed:  those  relating  to 
the  rosary,  which  arc  the  original  stock  in  trade  of  the  order;  and  tho-e  which 
refer  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  having  been  invented  to  playoffairam^t  the  Fnnaiscana. 

"  When  Dominic  borrowed  the  rosary  from  the  Moors  (who  themselves  prol.ai.K 
adopted  it  from  the  Hindoos),  the  Romish  Church  had  established  an  opinion,  that 
prayer  was  a  thing  of  actual,  not  of  relative  value;  that  it  was  received  as  cur- 
rency in  the  treasury  of  heaven,  where  due  account  was  kept;  and  that  credit  was 
given  to  every  soul,  for  all  which  he  had  himself  placed  there,  or  which  had  been 
paid  over  for  his  use,  for  the  stock  was  transferable  by  gift  or  purchase.  '!'!,•• 
Lead  string  was  an  admirable  device  upon  this  principle,  it'  it  had  been  merely  fin- 
abridging  tho  arithmetic.  But  it  had  also  its  peculiar  earthly  advantages.  "The 
full  rosary  consists  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  beads,  that  is,  of  fifteen  decads, 
•with  a  large  bead  at  the  end  of  each,  which  is  for  the  Pater  Noster  (Lord's  pn  \ 
the  smaller  ones  being  for  the  Ave  Marias  (Hail  Marys).  It  is  apparent  that  it' 
the  Avc  Marias  were  repeated  one  hundred  and  lift y  times  continuously,  the  words 
would  necessarily  become  unconnected  with  thought  or  feeling,  and  soon  pass  into 
confused  and  scarcely  articulate  sounds.  But  by  this  invention,  when  ten  beads 
liave  been  dropped,  the  larger  one  comes  opportunely  in  to  jog  the  memory ;  suf- 
ficient attention  is  thus  awakened  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  devotee,  and  \  •  •: 
no  effort,  no  feeling,  no  fervour  are  required;  the  heart  may  be  asleep,  the  under- 
standing may  wander;  the  lips  and  the  fingers  are  all  that  are  needed  for  this  act 
of  most  acceptable  and  efficient  devotion.  '  It  is  a  means/  says  one  of  our  English 
Romanists,  '  to  kindle  and  nourish  devotion,  and  with  great  facility  to  pray  and 
obtain,  by  the  most  effectual  intercession  of  so  great  an  advocate  (as  the  Virgin), 
all  manner  of  good  and  perfect  gifts,  from  which  so  fruitful  means  should  be  ex- 
cluded neither  the  husbandman  in  the  fields,  nor  the  traveller  in  his  journey,  nor 
the  labourer  with  his  toiling,  nor  the  simple  by  his  unskilfulness,  nor  the  woman 
by  her  sex,  nor  the  married  by  their  estate,  nor  the  young  by  their  ignorance,  nor 
the  aged  by  their  impotcncy,  nor  the  poor  for  want  of  ability,  nor  the  blind  for 
want  of  sight;  a  devotion  which  repngncth  to  no  estate  or  condition,  not  requiring 
more  knowledge  than  to.  say  the  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria,  nor  more  charge 
•than  the  price  of  a  pair  of  beads,  nor  any  choice  of  place  or  situation  of  body,  but 
as  it  shall  like  the  party,  either  to  stand,  sit,  lie,  walk,  or  kneel,  cs|>ecially  having 
no  burden  of  conscience  or  charge  if  it  be  omitted;  who  seeth  not  how  easy  it  is? 
Such  manifold  advantages  could  not  fail  to  bring  the  rosary  into  vogue;  nor  in- 
deed can  the  beauty  of  this  religious  implement  be  without  its  effect.  .Nutliin^ 
can  be  conceived  more  interesting  than  the  bead  string,  with  its  n|,|..-ml  .-it  cross 
or  crucifix,  hanging  roinul  the  neck  of  the  young,  or  in  tho  trembling  hands  of  the 
.•_•  1. 

"It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  Virgin,  the  Magna  Mater  of  (Roman) 
Catholicism,  would  take  especial  delight  in  a  form  of  <lc\«uon  s<>  jxxjuliarly  ad- 
dressed to  hcrx'lf.  Accordingly,  she  often  :i|i|H-ared  garlanded  with  rose*  in  tho 
]>iM|»irti»n  of  one  red  to  ten  white  one*.  Then-  i>  nm-nd  to  the  miracles  by  which 
shi-  lias  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  religious  prescription."  See  (Quarterly  Review 
M  above,  p.  .,_'J. — V.  o.  •. 
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that  as  for  themselves,  while  urging  the  practice  of  truly  Chris- 
tian works,  of  which  little  had  been  said  before  their  time,1 
"they  taught  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone;  not  by  that 
faith  which  is  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  history,  and  which 
wicked  men  and  even  devils  possess,  but  by  a  faith  which 
believes  not  only  the  history,  but  also  the  effect  of  the  history  ;2 
which  believes  that  through  Christ  we  obtain  grace;  which 
sees  that  in  Christ  we  have  a  merciful  Father;  which  knows 
this  God;  which  calls  upon  him;  in  a  word,  which  is  not  with- 
out God,  as  the  heathen  are." 

"Such,"  said  Bayer,  "is  a  summary  of  the  doctrine  professed 
in  our  churches,  by  which  it  may  "bo  seen  that  this  doctrine  is 
by  no  means  opposed  to  Scripture,  to  the  universal  Church,  nor 
L-vrii  to  the  Romish  Church,  such  as  the  doctors  describe  it  to 
us;3  and  since  it  is  so,  to  reject  us  as  heretics  is  an  offence 
against  unity  and  charity." 

Here  terminated  the  first  part  of  the  Confession,  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  explain  the  evangelical  doctrine.  The  chan- 
cellor read  with  so  distinct  a  voice,  that  the  crowd  which  was 
unable  to  enter  the  hall,  and  which  filled  the  court  and  all  the 
approaches  of  the  episcopal  palace,  did  not  lose  a  word.4  This 
reading  produced  the  most  marvellous  effect  on  the  princes  who 
thronged  the  chapel.  Jonas  watched  every  change  in  their 
countenances,5  and  there  beheld  interest,  astonishment,  and 
even  approbation  depicted  by  turns.  "The  adversaries  imagine 
they  have  done  a  wonderful  thing  by  forbidding  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,"  wrote  Luther  to  the  elector;  "and  they  do  not 
see,  poor  creatures!  that  by  the  reading  of  the  Confession  in 
the  presence  of  the  diet,  there  has  been  more  preaching  than  in 
the  sermons  of  ten  doctors.  Exquisite  subtlety!  admirable 
expedient !  Master  Agricola  and  the  other  ministers  are  re- 

1  De  quibtis  rebus  olim  parum  docebant  concionatorcs  ;  tantum  pucrilia  et  non 
-aria  <>IHT;I  urgcbant.     ( F.  Urkund.  i.  495.) 

-  Non  tantum  historije  notitiam,  sed  fiilem  quse  credit  non  tantum  historiam, 

i  in  i-tfi-ct urn  historue.     (Ibid.  498.) 

s  Niliil  incuse  quod  discrepat  a  Script  uri.s  vel  ab  Ecclesia  Catholica,  vel  ab 
Kcelesia  Romana,  qiiatenu*  ex  Scriptorilius  nota  est.  (Ibid.  501.) 

4  Verum  etL-im  in  area  inferiori  et  vicinis  locis  exaudiri  i>otuerit.  (Scultct.  i>. 
274.) 

*  Jonas  scribit  vidisse  so  vultu.s  omnium  dc  quo  mihi  spondct  narratiuncm 
coram.     (I,.  Kpp.  iv.  71.; 

III.  2  0 
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duced  to  silence;  but  in  their  place  appear   l! 
niiy  and    tli"    "tli  M-  primes   and   lords,  \vho    preach   1> 
imperial  majesty  and  tin-  members  of  the  whole  empir 
to  their  luard.  and  before  their  nos.  Cliri-t   i-  in   tin- 

dirt,  and  lie  doe-  not  keep  sib-nci-;  tin-  W»,-<!  »/  <> 

They  forbid  it  in  the  pulpit,  and  are  fun  r  it 

in  the  palace;   poor  ministers  eannot   announce  it,  and  gi 
primvs  proelaim  it;   the  servants  are  forbidden  to  listen  to   it, 
and   their   masters   are   compelled   to  hear  it;   they  will  1. 
nothing  to  do  with  it  during  the  whole  course  of  the  diet,  and 

O  O 

they  are  forced  to  submit  to  hear  more  in  one  day  than  i>  heard 

ordinarily  in  a  whole  year When  all  el.-e  i<  -ilent,  the  very 

stones  cry  out,  as  says  our  Lord  Jesus  Chi " 

That  part  of  the  Confession  destined  to  point  out  errors  and 
abuses  still  remained.     IBayer  continued:  he   explained   and 
demonstrated  the  doctrine  of  the  two  kinds;   ho  atta 
compulsory   celibacy  of  priests,    maintained   that    the   1, 
Supper  had  been  changed  into  a  regular  fair,  in  which  it 
merely  a  question  of  buying  and  selling,  and  that  it  had  been 
re-established  in  its  primitive  purity  by  the  Reformation,  and 
was  celebrated  in  the  evangelical  churches  with  entirely  new 
devotion  and  gravity.     He  declared  that  the  sacrament 
administered  to  no  one  who  had  not  first  made  confession  of  his 
faults,  and  he  quoted  this  expression  of  Chrysostom:  "Cor 
thyself  to  God  the  Lord,  thy  realJudge;  tell  thy  sin  not  with 
the  tongue,  but  in  thy  conscience  and  in  thy  heart." 

Bayer  next  came  to  the  precepts  on  the  distinction  of  in 
and  other  Roman  usages.     "Celebrate  such  a  festival."  said 
he;   "repeat  such  a  prayer,  or  keep  such  a  fast;  be  dressed  in 
such  a  manner,  and  so  many  other  ordinances  of  men — tl: 
what  is  now  styled  a  spiritual  and  Christian  life;   while  tin- 
good  works  prescribed  by  God,  as  those  of  a  father  of  a  family 
who  toils  to  support  his  wife,  bis  sons,  and  his  daughters — of 
a  mother  who  brin--  children  into  the  world,  and  take-  care  of 
them — of  a  prince  or  of  a  maui-trate  who  governs  his  sub; 
are  looked  upon  a.s  secular  things,  and  of  an  imp.  ure." 

1  L.  Ep|).  ir.  B2. 
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for  monastic  vows  in  particular,  he  represented  that,  as  the 
pope  could  give  a  dispensation  from  them,  those  vows  ought 
therefore  to  be  abolished. 

The  last  article  of  the  Confession  treated  of  the  authority  of 
the  bishops :  powerful  princes  crowned  with  the  episcopal  mitre 
wore  there;  the  archbishops  of  Maintz,  Cologne,  Salzburg,  and 
Bremen,  with  the  bishops  of  Bamberg,  Wiirzburg,  Eichstadt, 
Worms,  Spires,  Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Constance,  Coire, 
Passau,  Liege,  Trent,  Brixen,  and  of  Lebus  and  Ratzburg, 
fixed  their  eyes  on  the  humble  confessor.  He  fearlessly 
continued,  and  energetically  protesting  against  that  confusion 
of  Church  and  State  which  had  characterized  the  Middle 
Ages,  he  called  for  the  distinction  and  independence  of  the  two 
societies. 

"  Many,"  said  he,  "  have  unskilfully  confounded  the  epis- 
copal and  the  temporal  power;  and  from  this  confusion  have 
resulted  great  wars,  revolts,  and  seditions.1  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, and  to  re-assure  men's  consciences,  that  we  find  ourselves 
constrained  to  establish  the  difference,  which  exists  between  the 
power  of  the  Church  and  the  power  of  the  sword.2 

"  We  therefore  teach  that  the  power  of  the  keys  or  of  the 
bishops  is,  conformably  with  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  a  command- 
ment emanating  from  God,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  remit  or 
retain  sins,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments.  This  power  has 
reference  only  to  eternal  goods,  is  exercised  only  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Word,  and  does  not  trouble  itself  with  political  ad- 
ministration. The  political  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  busied  with  everything  else  but  the  Gospel.  The  magistrate 
protects,  not  souls,  but  bodies  and  temporal  possessions.  He 
defends  them  against  all  attacks  from  without,  and,  by  making 
use  of  the  sword  and  of  punishment,  compels  men  to  observe 
civil  justice  and  peace.3 

"  For  this  reason  we  must  take  particular  care  not  to  mingle 

1  Xonnulli  incommode  commiscuerunt  potestatem  ecclesiasticam  et  potestatem 
gladii ;  et  ex  hac  confusione,  Ac.     ( Urkund.  Confes.  Augs.  i.  539. ) 

*  Coacti  sunt  ostendere  discrimen  ecclesiastic®  potestatia  gladii.     (Ibid.) 

*  Politica  administrate  versatur  cniin  circa  alias  res  quam  Evangelium;  magis- 

tratus  defendit  non  mentes  Bed  corpora et  coercet  homines  gladio.     (Ibid. 
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tliu  power  of  (In-  Church  with  the  power  of  the  State.1 

r  nf  the  Cliuivh  oii";ht   never  to  invade,  an  ollice  tli 
foreign  to  it;   for  Christ  him<elf  said:   M <i 

!.     And  a^ain:    Who  madti  me  a  •<(  "    St. 

Paul   slid  to  the   Philippians:    Our  cit'r.>'ii.*lti]>    '< 
And  to  the  Corinthians:    The  weapons  of  our  u-nrfn, 
'//////  tlimn i ill  God. 

"  It  is  thus  that  we  distinguish  the  two  governments  and  tho 
t  wu  powers,  and  that  we  honour  both  as  the  most  excellent 
that  God  has  given  here  on  earth. 

"The  duty  of  the  bishops  is  therefore  to  preach  the  <Ju<pel, 
to  forgive  sins,  and  to  exclude  from  the  Christian  Church  all 
who  rebel  against  the  Lord,  but  without  human  power,  and 
solely  by  the  Word  of  God.3     If  the  bishops  act  thus, 
churches  ought  to  be  obedient  to  them,  according  to  this  <1 
ration  of  Christ:    Whoever  heareth  you,  heareth  me. 

"  Mut  if  the  bishops  teach  anything  that  is  contrary  t<>  tin- 
Gospel,  then  the  churches  have  an  order  from  God  which  for- 
bids them  to  obey  (Matt.  vii.  15;  Gal.  i.  8;  2  Cor.  xiii.  8,  10). 
And  St.  Augustine  himself,  in  his  letter  against  Portiliau, 
writes:  'We  must  not  obey  the  catholic  bishops,  if  t  hoy  go 
astray,  and  teach  anything  contrary  to  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures of  God."'4 

After  some  remarks  on  the  ordinances  and  traditions  of  the 
Church,  Haver  came  to  the  epilogue  of  the  Confession. 

"It  is  not  from  hatred  that  we  have  spoken,"  added  IK-. 
"nor  to  insult  any  one;  but  we  have  explained  the  doctrine< 
that  we  maintain  to  bo  essential,  in  order  that  it  may  lie  under- 
stood that  we  admit  of  neither  dogma  nor  ceremony  which  is 
contrary  to  tho  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  the  usage  of  tho  uni- 
versal Church."5 

1  Noh  i^itnr  oomnmcond;r  gunt  potcstates  ecclesiastic®  ct  civilis.     (  Urkuml. 
».  Augs.  i.  /">  1 1.) 

k,  r«X(Tiu/t«.      (Philip    iii.  •-'".      Sc,,;t  .-mil  Honry  Cumin. 
.«Tr   ;i   niiiimiiniiHK-    Kivli-Mn1,  sine  vi   liumuiut  sol  :'rkuml. 

'•II.) 

4  Ncc  ratholiri  Ihlluntur. 

'|itur:is  :ilii|iliil  srntimit.      I  I' 

>n   in   any  onlinary  lii^tory. 

Itocci.  1.  nl'  I. nllicr's    \Vnrk  -.  :nul    7 

8vo  pages  in  the  Oxford  Syllog%  Confessiomim.     It  in  divided  a.i  follows:— 
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Bayer  then  ceased  to  read.  He  had  spoken  for  two  hours: 
tin-  silence  and  serious  attention  of  the  assembly  were  not  oncp 
disturbed.1 

This  Confession  of  Augsburg  will  ever  remain  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  human  mind  enlightened  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.8 

Articles  concerning  the  Faith. 

1.  The  Trinity.  12.  Confession. 

2.  Original  sin.  13.  Sacraments. 

3.  The  person  and  the  work  of  Christ.      14.  Ministering  in  Church. 

4.  Justification.  15.  Ceremonies. 

5.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word.  16.  Civil  Institutions. 

0.  Gtxxl  Work* — necessary  and  accept-     17.  Judgment  and  the  Future  State. 

able.  18.  Freewill. 

7.  The  Church.  19.  The  cause  of  sin. 

\vorthy  ministers.  20.  Faith  and  Good  Works. 

9.  Baptism.  21.  Prayer   and    the    Invocation   of 

10.  The  Lord's  supper.  Saints. 

11.  Repentance. 

Nos.  1,  3,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  10,  17,  and  18,  were  altogether  omitted  by  the  papal 
divines  appointed  to  examine  it,  except  that  in  the  13th  they  wanted  the  recog- 
nition of  seven  sacraments.  No.  10,  originally  declared  merely  :  "  That  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present,  and  distributed  to  the  receivers  ;"  and  in 
that  form  was  not  disapproved.  But  lest  it  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  tran- 
substantiation  it  was  afterwards  altered  into:  "  That  with  the  bread  and  wine  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  substantially  present."  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7, 
20,  and  21,  were  rejected  altogether.  See  Scott's  Continuation  of  Milner,  where 
the  Confession  is  compared  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Ilomilies  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  articles  relating  to  Abuses  are  as  follows:  1.  On  the 
Mass,  2.  Communion  in  both  kinds,  3.  Confession,  4.  Distinction  of  meats  and  on 
Traditions,  5.  Marriage  of  Priests,  6.  Monastic  Vows,  7-  The  Ecclesiastical  power. 

D.  D.  8. 

1  Mit  grosser  Stille  und  Ernst.  (Briich's  Apologie,  p.  59.) 
3  How  admirably  fitted  Melanchthon  was  for  the  task  of  bringing  out  and  ex- 
hibiting the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  separate  from  all  human  admixture,  may  be 
seen  from  our  author's  remarks  in  a  previous  volume  on  his  Loci  Communes.  HLs 
respect  for  Scripture,  and  his  independence  of  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  Church, 
were  no  blind  impulses,  but  the  result  of  a  profound  study  of  the  former,  and  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  both.  A  letter  of  his  appears  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the 
Corp.  Ref.  p.  510,  in  which,  after  explaining  what  led  him  to  publish  on  Paul's 
Kj)istle  to  the  Romans,  namely,  the  publication  of  notes  from  his  lectures  on  that 
•  without  his  cognisance,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "  Now,  as  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  suppress  that  small  work,  it  seemed  proper  that  I  should  revise  and  re- 
construct it.  For  most  parts  of  it  called  for  a  more  accurate  discussion,  and  most 
of  them  correction  also.  Moreover,  as  for  the  sum  of  the  argument,  in  it  you  find 
the  chief  heads  of  a  course  of  a  Christian  scholarship  indicated,  so  that  young  people 
may  understand  lx>th  what  things  are  mainly  to  be  looked  for  (remtirentfa)  in  tho 
Scriptures,  and  what  abominable  hallucinations  those  have  fallen  into  everywhere 
in  theology,  who  have  delivered  to  us  Aristotle's  quirks  and  subtleties  for  the  doc- 
trine of  <  'hrj-t.  But  we  treat  everything  sparingly  and  shortly,  performing  tho 
part  of  an  index  rather  than  of  a  commentary,  while  we  merely  make  up  a  nomen- 
clature of  the  tuples  to  which  one  must  direct  his  attention  in  wandering  through 
the  inspired  volume*,  and  note,  in  a  few  words  only,  on  what  hangs  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Christian  doctrine.  I  do  this,  not  that  I  may  call  students  from  tho 
Scriptures  to  certain  obscure  and  knotty  disputations,  but  that  I  may  invito  as 
many  as  possible  to  the  Scriptures.  For  upon  tho  whole  I  am  not  very  favourable 
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The  language  that  hail  l>r<  n  ailopu-ol,  while  it  was  perfectly 
natural,  was  the  result  of  a  profound  study  of  character.    T 
princes,  these  warriors,  these  politicians  who  were  hitting  in 
th'>  Palatine  Palace,  entirely  ignorant  us  they  \M-IV  of  divinity, 
easily  understood  the  Protestant  doctrine;  for  it  wa 
plained  to  them  in  the  style  of  the  schools,  but  in  that  of  every- 
day life,  and  with  a  simplicity  and  clearness  that  rendered  all 
misunderstanding  impossible. 

At  the  same  time  the  power  of  argumentation  was  so  much 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  more  concealed.  At  one 
time  Melanchthon  (for  it  was  really  he  who  spoke  through  the 
mouth  of  Bayer)  was  content  to  quote  a  single  passage  ot 
Scripture  or  of  the  Fathers  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  he  main- 
tained ;  and  at  another  he  proved  his  thesis  so  much  the  more 
strongly,  that  he  appeared  only  to  be  declaring  it.  With  a 
single  stroke  he  pointed  out  the  sad  consequences  that  would 
follow  the  rejection  of  the  faith  he  professed,  or  with  one  word 
showed  its  importance  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church;  so 
that,  while  listening  to  him,  the  most  violent  enemies  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  themselves  that  there  was  really 
something  to  say  in  favour  of  the  new  sect. 

To  this  force  of  reasoning  the  apology  added  a  prudence  no 
less  remarkable.  Melanchthon,  while  declining  with  firmness 
the  errors  attributed  to  his  party,  did  not  even  appear  to  feel 
the  injustice  of  these  erroneous  imputations;  and  while  point- 
ing out  those  of  popery,  he  did  not  say  expressly  they  were 

to  commentaries,  certainly  not  to  the  ancient  ones;  so  far  am  I  from  desiring,  by 
any  long  writing  of  mine,  to  withdraw  any  one  from  the  study  of  tin;  caaonical 
Scriptures.  Nay  nothing  should  I  desire  so  much  as  that,  if  it  were  possible,  all 
Christians  should  be  most  freely  conversant  with  the  inspired  writings  alone,  and 
that  they  should  be  evidently  transformed  into  the  natural  strain  of  Scripture. 
For  seeing  that  in  them  the  Divinity  has  expressed  the  most  perfect  im. 
himself,  he  cannot  elsewhere  be  known  either  more  certainly  or  more  near  at  hand. 
Tluit  man  it  deceived  who  would  look  for  the  form  of  Chrigtianity  anywhere  but 
in  canonical  Scripture.  For  how  fur  removed  from  its  purity  an-  the  c  •ommen- 
tarim?  In  this  you  will  find  nothing  that  doen  not  command  your  >• 
outturn);  in  those  how  many  tilings  that  hang  on  pliilosophy,  on  the  estimate  of 
human  reason,  and  that  are  diametrically  repugnant  in  tact  to  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit." 

Hut  it  had  been  well  had  Mclanchthon's  sen-ices  ceased  after  having  fully  ela- 
borated the  Confession,  the  grand  fault  of  which  sccrna  to  be  that  it  is  too  much  of 
tin:  nature  of  an  apology,  which  indeed  it  used  to  be  called,  too  little  of  a  bold 
appeal  to  conscience  and  testimony  to  the  truth.  Tliat  Melanelithon  was  not 
equally  capable  in  other  matters  will  shortly  be  seea  as  the  reader  proceeds.  —  D.D.S. 
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those  of  his  adversaries;  thus  carefully  avoiding  everything 
that  illicit  irritate  their  minds.  In  this  he  showed  himself 
wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove. 

But  the  most  admirable  thing  of  all  is  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  Confession  explains  the  doctrines  most  essential  to 
salvation.  Rome  is  accustomed  to  represent  the  reformers  as 
the  creators  of  the  Protestant  doctrines;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
sixteenth  century  that  we  must  look  for  the  days  of  that  crea- 
tion. A  bright  track  of  light,  of  which  Wickliffe  and  Augus- 
tine mark  the  most  salient  points,  carries  us  back  to  the  apos- 
tolic age:  it  was  then  that  shone  in  all  their  brilliancy  the 
creative  days  of  evangelical  truth.  Yet  it  is  true  (and  if  this 
i>  what  Rome  means,  we  fully  concur  in  the  idea),  never  since 
the  time  of  St.  Paul  had  the  Christian  doctrine  appeared  with  so 
much  beauty,  depth,  and  life,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 

Among  these  doctrines,  that  of  the  Church,  which  had  been 
so  long  disfigured,  appeared  at  this  time  in  all  its  native  purity. 
With  what  wisdom,  in  particular,  the  confessors  of  Augsburg 
protest  against  that  confusion  of  religion  and  politics  which, 
since  the  deplorable  epoch  of  Constantino,  had  changed  the 
kingdom  of  God  into  an  earthly  and  carnal  institution !  Un- 
doubtedly what  the  Confession  stigmatizes  with  the  greatest 
energy  is  the  intrusion  of  the  Church  into  the  affairs  of  the 
state;  but  can  it  be  thought  that  it  was  to  approve  the  intru- 
sion of  the  state  in  Church  affairs?  The  evil  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  the  having  enslaved  the  state  to  the  Church,  and  the  con- 
fessors of  Augsburg  rose  like  one  man  to  combat  it.  The  evil 
of  the  three  centuries  which  have  passed  away  since  then,  is  to 
have  subjected  the  Church  to  the  state;  and  we  may  believe 
that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  would  have  found  against  this 
disorder  thunders  no  less  powerful.  What  they  attack  in  a 
general  sense,  is  the  confusion  of  the  two  societies ;  what  they 
demand,  is  their  independence,  I  do  not  say  their  separation, 
for  separation  of  Church  and  state  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
reformers.  If  the  Augsburg  confessors  were  unwilling  that 
things  from  above  should  monopolize  those  of  the  earth,  they 
would  have  been  still  less  willing  for  things  of  earth  to  oppress 
those  from  heaven. 
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There  is  a  particular  tpplication of  thil  principle,  which  the 

•n  points  out.      It  wills  tin    l.ish(lps   should  reprimand 

thosi-  v.lm  o!>ry   v.  '  ;it   \\ithout    human    po\\.  r.  and 

ly  liy  the  Word  of  (Jod."1      Jt  thcp 
the  sword  in  tin-  ehnstisc-mciit  of  h. 

1    It    does   lint,   however,   restrict     till1    civil     ID  f    UlC 

1  table  (if  the  !;i\v  only,  :uiil  thus,  a|i|iaivntly,  i 
me  condemnation  with  I'opcry  lor  punishing  men  lor  their  n-li^i 
Thus  Servetus,  after  l>cing  condemned  tor  heresy  liy  tin-    Roman  Chun 
tried  ami  condemned  lor  the  same  <illence  by  tin-  civil   i 

ra;  and  their  sentence  was  approved  l>y  Calvin  and  all  the  Icadin 
of  that  day.      Sliall  we  say  then  that  licre  there  is  no  iliii 
and  the  Kcfonnation?     The  difference  is  immense.     First  of  all,  under  the 
blasphemy,  sacrilege,  heresy,  prol'aneness,  Arc.  are  dcfine<l  according  to  the  infallible 
Word  of  C>od,  and  the  civil  magistrate  is  not  absurdly  called  upon,  under  pv< 
of  its  being  his  duty  and  interest  to  promote  respect  for  religion,  i 
practices  and  ceremonies,  the  proved  effect  of  which,  wherever  they  exclusively 
prevail,  is  to  make  one  part  of  the  people  despise  all  religion,  while  it  makes  fana- 
tics and  bigots  of  the  rest.     Next,  except  in  eases  where  a  religious  w 
political  enemy,  the  civil  magistrate  is  bound  by  the  Scriptural  principle* 
.Reformation  to  respect  the  just  rights  of  consci,  i  of  attempting  !>•. 

to  supersede  conscientious  convictions  by  a  simulated  conformity.  Hut.  which  is 
perhaps  of  most  consequence,  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  deduced  from  the 
Scriptures  alone,  is  no  less  mild  and  tolerant  than  unchecked  and  rampant  Popery 
is  essentially  cruel  and  domineering.  Here  the  lessons  of  history  crowd  upon  us 
n.s  i!  lust  rat  ions  of  the  fact  that  the  nearer  the  Christianity  of  a  j 
to  .1  purely  Scriptural  standard,  and  the  more  lh<  y  arc  practically  influenced  by 
it.  the  milder  will  they  be  in  their  treatment  of  nonconformist  >  and  In  i 
Compare  Calvin,  in  the  instance  above  alluded  to.  and  as  he  relates  his  own  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion  (see  his  Tractatus  Theologici,  pp.  ."ill,  fr2'2-~>)  with  Saint 
Dominic  when  he  had  to  do  with  alleged  heretics.  The  one  considering  himself 
bound  by  his  oath  to  prosecute  Servctus,  after  every  attempt  to  escape  from  that 
painful  duty,  does  prosecute  him.  Yet  he  is  unwearied  in  his  ell'orts  to  save  Scr- 

Personal  insults  do  not  arrest  him  for  a  moment  in  thc-c  cmle.r- 
And  when  nothing  else  will  avail,  he  endeavours  at  least  to  procure  such  an  alle- 
viation of  the  sentence  as  shall  diminish  the  jx-rsonal  suffering  of  the  condemned. 
No  doubt  he  took  a  wrong  view  of  his  and  the  state's  duty  in  the  matter,  but  this 
error  was  then  almost  universal.     Servctus  himself  owned  that  a  heretic  should 
suller  death.     Hut ,  indeed,  it  was  not  for  heresy  but  for  blasphemy,  for  calling  the 
Trinity    a   three-headed  ( 'erlwrus.   iVc.,   that   Calvin   approved    of  the   sen; 
.Mere  heresy  the  Reformers  <v mid  never  deem  culpable  to  the  extent  thai    : 
did,  and  still  do,  for  they  tolerated  ditl'cn  nccs  of  opinion  and  diversities  of  doc- 
trine which  would  have  l>ecn  suppressed  by  the   Roman  Church  with  tire  and 
sword.      However,  take  the  ease  at  the  worst,  and  compare  Calvin  with  Saint 
Dominic,  by  whose  order,  and  in  whose  sight,  fourscore  persons  were  beheaded  and 
four  hundred  burnt  alive  in  one  day! 

As  for  the  anti-papal  penal  laws  of  Kngland  and  Scotland,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  constitution  in  Imth  countries  1-ad   for  a  long  period  no  inon 

t!ii:il  subjects  of  the  1'i'i'c,  and  tie-  I'.ayoime,  l! 

\vmassacrc,   the  wars  of  the  I-cagu-1  carried   on   by 

:n,  .solely  Ix-cause  of  h 

.nid    I  lie  fri>h  ma-»aeiv,   all  produced  a  very  natur.il   inipi. 
that    1'ojicry  was  irreconcilable  with   the  independence  of  the-  Hritisli  crown,  and 

\nd  granting  that  the  laws  ^ 

how  u  •  :      Is   it    not   notorious    that    the    spirit    of  a    I'rote-tant 

•u  that    no  pro\iH-aiiiin  could 
so  laws?     Look  at  this  moment  at  the  old  It 
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primitive  principle,  fundamental  and  essential  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  the  contrary  doctrine  is  a  primitive  principle,  funda- 
mental and  essential  to  the  Papacy.  If  among  Protestants  \ve 
find  some  writing,  or  even  some  example  opposed  to  this,  it  is 
but  an  isolated  fact,  which  cannot  invalidate  the  official  prin- 
ciples of  the  reform — it  is  one  of  those  exceptions  which  always 
serve  to  confirm  the  rule. 

Finally,  the  Augsburg  Confession  does  not  usurp  the  rights 
of  the  Word  of  God;  it  desires  to  be  its  handmaid  and  not  its 
rival;  it  does  not  found,  it  does  not  regulate  the  faith,  but 
simply  professes  it.  "Our  churches  teach,"  it  says;  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Luther  considered  it  only  as  a  sermon 
preached  by  princes  and  kings.  Had  it  desired  more,  as  has 
since  been  maintained,  by  that  very  circumstance  it  would 
have  been  nullified. 

Was,  however,  the  Confession  able  to  follow  in  all  things  the 
exact  path  of  truth?  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  it.1 

Catholic  families  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  full  possession  o/  their  splendid 
ancestral  estates,  while  not  a  vestige  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Huguenots 
of  France  before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  remains  in  the  hands  of 
their  descendants,  nor  was  to  be  found  in  their  hands  long  before  the  revolution  of 
1 793  led  to  a  general  confiscation  of  almost  all  property.  Nay,  even  the  popular 
tumults  of  an  ignorant  and  only  nominally  Protestant  people  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  atrocity  with  the  fierce  outbursts  which  history  records  of  Papist  mobs. 
The  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  were  accompanied  with  abundance  of  excitement, 
but  no  massacre. — D.  D.  s. 

1  Yet  as  compared  with  those  partial  exhibitions  of  Gospel  truth  which  Wicklifle, 
lluss,  and  other  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  had  put  ibrth,  it  certainly  displays 
a  wonderful  advance.  One  may  even  find  a  proof  of  this  in  the  charge  that  has 
often  been  brought  against  Luther  that  he  concentrated  all  former  heresies  in  him- 
self; that  is,  that  those  partial  views  of  Scriptural  truth,  which  had  called  forth 
isolated  remonstrances  and  protests  from  time  to  time  during  preceding  centuries, 
seemed  all  to  have  met  in  Luther's  mind,  and  to  have  entered  into  his  theology. 
Thus  Fl.  Raemond  charges  him  with  having  been  a  fatalist  with  Abelard;  with 
Jovininnns  to  have  denied  the  merit  of  fasting  and  the  distinction  of  meats;  with 
M»iiialius  to  have  held  that  marriage  was  as  pleasing  to  God  as  celibacy,  and  that 
all  sins  were  equal;  with  Vigilantius  that  the  intercession  of  the  saints  was  to  be 
hissed  at;  with  Arius  that  there  should  be  no  oblations  for  the  dead,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  priests  and  bishops;  with  the  Kutychians  that  pil- 
grimages on  account  of  religion,  and,  with  the  Waldenses,  that  indulgences  were 
to  be  despised;  with  the  Manicheans  that  the  water  of  baptism  did  no  good;  with 
the  Pelagians  that  unbaptized  infants  might  IK'  saved;  with  the  Wickliffites  that 
part  of  the  mass  should  be  abolished;  with  the  Armenians  that  marriage  is  not  a 
sacrament,  (from  whom  also  he  alleges  Luther  learned  that  the  sacramental  wine 
ought  not  to  be  mingled  with  water);  with  the  Donatists  that  the  church  had 
been  for  many  ages  iuvNililf,  although  In-  afterwards  retracted  that  article:  with 
the  Waldenses  and  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  that  the  pastors  and  prelates  of  tin-  ehim-h 
should  not  possess  temporal  property;  that  with  the  followers  of  Berengcr  he  denied 
the  wonderful  and  supernatural  transubstantiation  in  the  euoharist ;  and  with 
III. 
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It  pr.'fessrs  not  to  separate  from  thing  of  the  Catholic 

t'hutvh,  an  1  oven  from  that  of  tho  Romish  Church  -by  which 
is  no  doubt  signified  tho  ancient  Roman  (..'hun-h-  and  rejects 
the  popish  particularism  which,  for  about  ei-ht  <  .  im- 

prisoned men's  consciences.  The  Confession,  however,  ft 
overlaid  with  superstitious  fears  when  there  is  any  question  of 
deviating  from  tho  views  entertained  by  some  of  tho  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  of  breaking  the  toils  of  the  hierarchy,  and  of  acting 
as  regards  Rome,  without  blamable  forbearance.  This,  at  least, 
is  what  its  author,  Melanchthon,  professes.  "  We  do  not  put 
forward  any  dogma,"  said  he,  "which  is  not  founded  on  the 
Gospel  or  on  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church;  we  are  pre- 
pared to  concede  everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  episcopal 
dignity;1  and,  provided  the  bishops  do  not  condemn  the  Gospel, 
we  preserve  all  the  rites  that  appear  indifferent  to  us.  In  a 
word,  there  is  no  burden  that  we  reject,  if  we  can  bear  it  with- 
out guilt."2 

Many  will  think,  no  doubt,  that  a  little  more  independence 
would  have  been  proper  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  would  havo 
been  better  to  have  passed  over  the  ages  that  have  followed  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  and  have  frankly  put  in  practice  the  grand 
principle  which  the  Reformation  had  proclaimed:  "There  is  for 
articles  of  faith  no  other  foundation  than  the  Word  of  God."3 

Nestorius  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  eucharist,  even  without  the  use 
of  the  sacrament;  that  with  the  lireek  hen-ties  and  schismatics  ho  aflirmed  that 
the  taking  of  both  kinds,  liutli  bread  and  wine,  is  necessary  in  the  cuchari-t;  that 
with  Wic'kliffo  lie  rejected  the  effect  and  power  of  excommunication;  with  tin; 
Waldensian  laity  the  ecclesiastical  power  or  authority;  with  Novatns  the  power 
of  remitting  sins;  that  with  Arius  he  wished  all  remembrance  <>t'  tho  traditions 
of  the  church  abolished,  being  attached  hand  and  foot  to  the  solo  written  Word; 
nay,  that  he  disdained  not  to  borrow  from  the  Jews,  in  exploding  penance,  as 
being  a  burthen  inijwsed  by  man,  which  no  man  or  angel  was  entitled  to  lay 
upon  him. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  popish  historian  sometimes  misrepresents  Luther' 
trines,  as  when  he  calls  him  a  fatalist,  and  would  tain  prepossess  his  readers  a 
the  reformer  by  associating  him  with  Manieheans,  Pelagians,  Arians  and  other 
hen-ties;  still,  we  pen-five,  at  the  same  time,   that  he  had  adoj 
individual  portion  of  God's  truth  that  had  ever  called  forth  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  Rome.  —  D.  D.  s. 

1  Concessuroft  oninia  qua?  nd  dignitatem   Bpfsooponun  stabilicndam  [>crtincnt. 
(Corp.  Kef.  ii.  131.) 

-  Nullum  detra.  t.ivimus  omn,  quod  sine  scelerc  stupid  posset.     (Ibid.) 

*  Solum  vcrbtun  l>  i  'dot  fidei. 

4  To  this  principle  the  (  'liuivhes  of  the  Kclormation  <-,  .  in  all  likely  i 
at  last.     Tlii.s  is  admirably  shown  in  the  review  of  "  Newman  on  Development." 
in  the  AV.v/i  Hi-ilish  Itivuw,  No.  X.,  where  the  theory  of  development  is  j,. 
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Melanchthon's  moderation  has  been  admired;  and.  in  truth, 
while  pointing  out  the  abuses  of  Rome,  he  was  silent  on  what 
i-  most  revolting  in  them,  on  their  disgraceful  origin,  their 
scandalous  consequences,  and  is  content  to  show  that  they  are 
in  contradiction  to  the  Scripture.  But  he  does  more;  he  is 
silent  on  the  divine  right  claimed  by  the  pope,  on  the  number 
of  the  sacraments,  and  on  several  other  points.  His  great 
business  is  to  justify  the  renovated,  and  not  to  attack  the  de- 
formed, Church.  "Peace,  peace!"  was  his  cry.  But  if, 
instead  of  all  this  circumspection,  the  Reformation  had  advanced 
with  courage,  had  wholly  unveiled  the  Word  of  God,  and  had 
made  an  energetic  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  reform  then 
spread  in  men^s  hearts,  would  it  not  have  taken  a  stronger  and 
more  honourable  position,  and  would  it  not  have  secured  more 
extensive  conquests? 

The  interest  that  Charles  V.  showed  in  listening  to  the  Con- 
fession seems  doubtful.  According  to  some,  he  endeavoured 
to  understand  that  foreign  language ; l  according  to  others,  he 
fell  asleep.2  It  is  easy  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  testi- 
monies. 

When  the  reading  was  finished,  chancellor  Bruck,  with  the 
two  copies  in  his  hand,  advanced  towards  the  emperor's  secre- 
tary and  presented  them  to  him.  Charles  V.,  who  was  wide 
awake  at  this  moment,  himself  took  the  two  Confessions, 
handed  the  German  copy,  considered  as  official,  to  the  elector 
of  Maintz,  and  kept  the  Latin  one  for  himself.3  He  then 
made  reply  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  to  his  allies,  that  he 
had  graciously  heard  their  Confession;4  but  as  this  affair  was  one 
of  extreme  importance,  he  required  time  to  deliberate  upon  it. 

to  be  a  last  resource  for  giving  some  sort  of  plausibility  to  extra-Scriptural  theo- 
logy, as  it  may  be  called,  from  all  the  other  modes  ot  reasoning  in  support  of  it 
having  proved  as  broken  reeds  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  used  them.  The 
North  British  Reviewer  slays  Mr.  Newman  as  with  the  blow  of  a  mace,  or  rather 
he  cuts  away  the  ground  from  under  the  prop  of  pojM>ry  which  he  has  laboured  to 
raise.  The  Quarterly  critic  has  dissected  him  as  with  a  scal|K?l,  and  proved  the 
entire  structure  of  his  theory  to  be  unsound  in  even-  part. — D.  D.  s. 
attentus  erat  Cje*ar.  (Jonas  in  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  184.) 

*  Cum  uostra  confessio  legcretur,  obdormivit.     (Brentius  in  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  245.) 

*  The  Latin  copy,  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  imperial  house,  should  be 
found  at  Brussels ;  and  the  German  copy,  sent  afterwards  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
ought  to  be  in  the  Vatican. 

*  Gncdichlich  vcmohuu-ii.     (F.  I'rkund.  ii.  3.) 
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The   py    with   which   the  Protestants  were  filled  >li 
their  eyes.1     God  had  been  with  tin-in;  and  they  saw  th.-r 
striking  ;i'-(  which  had  so  recently  I'  'u;.ii-h.  1  imj 

on  them  the  obligation  of  confessing  th*  truth  with  iimnoN 
perseverance.  "I  am  overjoyed/'  wrote  Luther,  "that  I  have 
lived  until  this  hour,  in  which  Chri-t  has  heeii  jmUi'-ly  exalted 
-uch  illustrious  confessors  and  in  80 glorious  an  a--rml>ly."'~ 
The  whole  evangelical  church,  excited  and  renovated  by  this 
puMic  confession  of  its  representatives,  was  then  more  inti- 
mately united  to  its  Divine  Chief,  and  bapti/ed  with  a  new 
baptism.  "Since  the  apostolic  age,"  said  they  (those  are  the 
words  of  a  contemporary),  "there  has  never  been  a  greater  work 
or  a  more  magnificent  confession."3 

The  emperor,  having  descended  from  his  throne,  approached 
the  Protestant  princes,  and  begged  them  in  a  low  tone  not  to 
publish  the  Confession;4  they  acceded  to  his  request,  and  e\ 
one  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Kffect  on  the  Romanists — Luther  demands  religious  Liberty — IIi>  ilmninnnt  Idea 
— Song  of  Triumph — I>g«not>i  Confessions — 1  \<>\»  -  <>!'tln'  IV..  .illure 

of  the  Popi-h  Intrigues — The  Kmp--r  >r's  ('..imeil — Violent  I  >i>«-ii-.i.>ns — A 
Refutation  proposed — Its  Authors — Rome  and  the  civil  Power — Perils  of  the 
Confe*»..r — M.-latn-hthnu's  Minimum — Tin-  Emperor's  Sister — Melanchthon's 
Pall — Luther  opposes  Concession — The  Legate  repels  Melanchthon — The  Pope's 
Decision — Question — .Melanchthon's  School-matters — Answer. 

THE  Romanists  had  expected  nothing  like  this.  Instead  of  a 
hateful  controversy,  they  had  heard  a  striking  confession  of 
Jesus  Christ;  the  most  hostile  minds  were  consequently  dis- 
armed. "  We  would  not  for  a  great  deal,'1  was  the  remark  on 
every  side,  "have  missed  being  present  at  this  reading.*1'  The 
effect  was  so  prompt,  that  for  an  instant  the  cause  was  thought 

1  Cum  incredibili  protestantiiim  gaudio.     (Seek.  ii.  170.) 

i  M-hementer  placet  rixisne  in  hanc  horain      i  I.    I '.pp.  ir.  71.) 

3  Grosser  und  li-.li.-r  W.-rk.     ( Matheniu*.  Iltst.  p.  03-98.) 

4  In  still  angeredrt  und  gebeth.'n      i  f..i-|..  K.-f.  ii.  14.3.) 

4  Brucks  Geschi.-li'..-  .!-  :•   ILindl.  in  dm    Sachen  des  Glaubcns  ru  Augtbourg. 
(Forstemann  Archiv.  p.  50.) 
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to  be  definitirely  gained.  The  bishops  theouelres  imposed 
silence  on  the  sophisms  and  damoars  of  the  Fabers  and  the 
Belts,1  "All  that  the  Lutherans  have  said  is  true,"  exclaimed 
the  bishop  of  Augsburg;  "we  cannot  deny  h/"2— "Well, 
doctor,"  said  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  Eck,  in  a  reproachful  tone, 
**you  had  given  me  a  rery  different  idea  of  this  doctrine  and 
of  this  affair."1  This  was  the  general  cry;  accordingly  the 
sophists,  as  they  called  them,  were  embarrassed.  "But,  after 
all,"  said  the  duke  of  Bararia  to  them,  "can  yon  refute  by 
sound  reasons  the  Confession  made  by  the  elector  and  his 
allies!" — "  With  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets — 
no!"  replied  Eck;  "but  with  those  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the 
councils— yes P*  "I  imiifisfauid,'"  quickly  replied  the  duke; 
•J  understand.  The  Lutherans,  according  to  you,  are  in 
Scripture;  and  we  are  outside,''* 

(I-Epp.ir.9t.) 


1  Haiti  cphey  ad  fueem  mmt  •riaifi 


foacfc.    (Mathe*.  Hat.  a.  •».) 

fcri&w *k*t.    <H44-> 

<*  the  idijut  «f  the  C  if    T   i 
into  the  waat  «f  »  faed'ffreiUgy  at  that  ta»e  at  tte  |  11 1 1  li  in.     Oae 
aafe.  «a>  thetc  a*  extended  enei  » the  fitawrii  Chanh  by  wha " 
•f  the  tauiML  CWeMkw  auxfat  at  «aee  have  hern  toted! 


«TM  left  M  aoMh  to  Ac  ftaey.  aad  «• 

Mtnataaeed^dMtrae.    B^  the  Pnintmmtt  1*4  *  itminl  ly  which  to  Mat 

aaW  aad  fMrfnm*ttmf&e  U&, had  ihn aii i  «B  itoaHidea.    la&rther 


•atheFahrlrtoi 
rtdMty  V  <*c  CWac*  to  <ie  eertoixty  if  £ 
1  have  «*wy  «aa  aavieet  to  tke  rdce  W  the  j 


-  AW  tibe 


tearj  «a  W-aDTLZTaaTal  thaa^l 
Ir/r  *e«  «*.  ••  that  the  very  aeeeaaky  of 

•Wne,  mad  act  tfj-iai  ita  aatharitr.    Hew  £v  the  aecren  «f  the  Ciaa'ril  «f 
the  nWt  that  had  that  naifiUea 


•f  the  deetriaai  ef  the  BcftHven,  aad  the  riaraf  the . 
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The   aivhlii-hop   Hermann,  elector  of  Cologne,   tin- 
palatine  I'Yederiek,  duke  Krii-k  of  Bnmswiek-Lunebnrg,  duKe 
Henry  of    Meoklenbarg,  and  the  dukes  of   1'omerania, 
gained  over  to  the  truth;    and   Hermann  ;<>u<,'lit  mlong  to 
establish  it  in  his  electorate. 

The  impression  produced  in  other  count  rie-  l>y  the  Confes- 
sion was  perhaps  still  greater.  Charles  scut  copies  to  all  the 
courts;  it  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,1  and  cv.  n  into 
Spanish  and  Portuguese;  it  circulated  through  all  Europe,  and 
thus  accomplished  what  Luther  had  said:  "Our  Confession 
will  penetrate  into  every  court,  and  the  sound  thereof  will 
spread  through  the  whole  earth."2  It  destroyed  the  preju 
that  had  been  entertained,  gave  Europe  a  sounder  idea  of  the 
Reformation,  and  prepared  the  most  distant  countries  to  receive 
the  seeds  of  the  Gospel. 

Then  Luther's  voice  began  to  be  heard  again.  He  saw  that 
it  was  a  decisive  moment,  and  that  he  ought  now  to  give  the 
impulse  that  would  gain  religious  liberty.  He  boldly  demanded 
this  liberty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  diet;3  ami  at 
the  same  time  endeavoured  to  make  his  friends  quit  Augsburg. 
Jesus  Christ  had  been  boldly  confessed.  Instead  of  that  long 
series  of  quarrels  and  discussions  which  was  about  to  become 
connected  with  this  courageous  act,  Luther  would  have  wished 
for  a  striking  rupture,  even  should  he  seal  with  his  blood  tlio 
testimony  rendered  to  the  Gospel.  The  stake,  in  his  idea, 
would  have  been  the  real  catastrophe  of  this  tragedy.  "  I  ab- 
solve you  from  this  diet,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"4  wrote  he 
to  his  friends.  "  Now  home,  return  home,  again  I  say  home ! 

influenced  the  proceedings  and  the  votes,  nre  matters  of  historical  notoriety.  And 
as  the  creed  of  Trent  was  certainly  not  that  of  the  popedom  at  earlier  periods,  far 
less  of  the  primitive  church,  there  is  little  reason  for  assuming  that  it  will  continue 
to  be  BO.  Nothing  could  be  in  more  flagrant  contradiction  to  facts  than  that  all 
Human  Catholics  at  this  moment  believe  alike;  and  most  justly,  as  well  as  sar- 
castically, does  Mr.  Newman's  late  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  say,  tliat 
:i  n«lil  nnntlicr  title  to  his  work  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
and  call  it  "  The  History  of  the  Mutability  of  the  Immutable  Church." — 
n.  D.  s. 

1  Cffitar  sibi  fecit  nostram  oonfessioncm  rcddi  I  (alien  ct  Gallica  lingua.  (Corp. 
L  165.)  The  French  translation  will  be  found  in  Forttcmann'$  Urkvndm, 
i.  8*7. — Articles  principaulx  de  la/oy. 

*  Pernunix't  in  omnes  aulan  Priucipiun  et  Regum.     (L.  Epp.  IT.  90.) 

3  KpiMlr  to  !!,.•  .-lector  of  Maintx.     (Ibid.  7-1.) 

4  Tgitnr  absolve  vos  in  nomine  Domini  ab  into  conventu.     (Ibid.  90.) 
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Would  to  God  that  I  were  the  sacrifice  offered  to  this  new 
council,  as  John  IIuss  at  Constance!"1 

But  Luther  did  not  expect  so  glorious  a  conclusion :  he  com- 
pared the  diet  to  a  drama.  First,  there  had  been  the  exposi- 
tion, then  the  prologue,  afterwards  the  action,  and  now  he 
waited  for  the  tragic  catastrophe,  according  to  some,  but  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  be  merely  comic.2  Every  thing,  he 
thought,  would  be  sacrificed  to  political  peace,  and  dogmas 
would  be  set  aside.  This  proceeding,  which,  even  in  our  own 
days,  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  height  of  wisdom, 
was  in  Luther's  eyes  the  height  of  folly. 

He  was  especially  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  Charles's  inter- 
vention. To  withdraw  the  Church  from  all  secular  influence, 
and  the  governments  from  all  clerical  influence,  was  then  one 
of  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  great  reformer.  "  You  see," 
wrote  he  to  Melanchthon,  "  that  they  oppose  to  our  cause  the 
same  argument  as  at  Worms,  to  wit,  still  and  for  ever  the 
judgment  of  the  emperor.  Thus  Satan  is  always  harping  on 
the  same  string,  and  that  emaciated  strength3  of  the  civil 
power  is  the  only  one  which  this  myriad-wiled  spirit  is  able  to 
find  against  Jesus  Christ."  But  Luther  took  courage,  and 
boldly  raised  his  head.  "  Christ  is  coming,"  continued  he; 

"he  is  coming,  sitting  at  the  right  hand Of  whom?  not  of 

the  emperor,  or  we  should  long  ago  have  been  lost,  but  of  God 
himself :  let  us  fear  nothing.  Christ  is  the  King  of  kings  and 
the  Lord  of  lords.  If  he  loses  this  title  at  Augsburg,  he  must 
also  lose  it  in  all  the  earth,  and  in  all  the  heavens." 

Thus  a  song  of  triumph  was,  on  the  part  of  the  confessors 
of  Augsburg,  the  first  movement  that  followed  this  courageous 
act,  unique  doubtless  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  Some  of 
their  adversaries  at  first  shared  in  their  triumph,  and  the  others 
were  silent;  but  a  powerful  re-action  took  place  erelong. 

On  the  following  morning,  Charles  having  risen  in  ill-humour 
and  tired  for  want  of  sleep,  the  first  of  his  ministers  who  ap- 

1  Vellera  ego  sacrificium  ease  hujus  novissimi  concilii,  sicut  Johannes   IIuss 

Constantly.     (L.  K|>p.  iv.  110.) 

3  Sed  catastrophen  illi  tragicam,  nos  coiuicam  expectamus.     (Ibid.  85.) 

1  Sic  Satan  chorda  semper  oberrat  eadem,  et  millc-artifex  Hie  nou  babel  contra 

Christum,  iibi  unum  illud  elumbe  rohur.     (Ibid.  !"<'  • 
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pcarcd  in  the  imperial  apartments  was  the  count-palatine,  as 
wearied  and  embarrassed  as  his  master.     "  Wo  must   \ 
something,'1''  said  ho  to  Charles;  "and   I  would  n-iiiind  y«>ur 
majesty  that  tho  i-mpcrnr  Maximilian  was  willing  to  grant  the 
two  kinds  in  the  eucharist,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  lit 
with  respect  to  the  fasts."     Charles  V.  eagerly  seized  at  this 
proposition  as  a  means  of  safety.     But  Granvelle  and  Cam- 
peggio  soon  arrived,  who  induced  him  to  withdraw  it. 

Rome,  bewildered  for  a  moment  by  the  blow  that  had  struck 
her,  rose  up  again  with  energy.     "  I  stay  with  the  mother," 
exclaimed  the  bishop  of  Wartzburg,  meaning  by  it  the  chuivh 
of  Rome;  "the  mother,  the  mother!"     "My  lord,"  wittily 
replied  Brenz,  "pray,  do  not,  for  the  mother,  forget  either  th< 
Father  or  the  Son!"—  "Well!  I  grant  it,"  replied  the  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I  also  should  desire 
the  communion  in  both  kinds,  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  re- 
formation of  the  mass,  and  liberty  as  regards  food  and  <> 
traditions  .........  But  that  it  should  be  a  monk,  a  poor  monk, 

who  presumes  to  reform  us  all,  is  what  we  cannot  toleratf."' 
—  "  I  should  have  no  objection,"  said  another  bishop,  "  for 
Divine  worship  to  be  celebrated  everywhere  as  it  is  at  Witten- 
berg; but  we  can  never  consent  that  this  new  doctrine  should 
issue  from  such  a  corner."1  And  Melanchthon  insisting  with 

O 

the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  on  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the 
clergy:3  "  Well!  and  how  can  you  wish  to  reform  us?"  said 

1  Sed  quod  unus  monachus  debcat  nos  rcformare  omnes.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii. 

2  Aua  dcra  Loch  und  Winckel.     (L.  Opp.  xx.  307.) 

3  Romanists  widely  differ  in  their  representations  of  the  state  of  morals  in  theLr 
church  previous  to  the  Reformation.     Some  will  have  it  that  the  precedin. 
turies  formed  a  golden  age  in  that  respect.     Thus  the  Abbe  Robelot  sets  himself 
gravely  to  demonstrate  that  Catholicism  had  no  need  of  tpuration  at  the  time  of 
1.  tit  her,  and  that  it  was  useless.     Our  Tractarians  too,  and  others  who  hav. 
ceded  them  in  crying  up  the  ages  of  superstition  as  the  ages  of  faith,  have  laboured 
to  impress  the  public  with  the  idea  that  the  Reformation,  morally  considered,  was 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.     Cobbett  for  the  common  people,  ami  the  :uitln>r  <>f 
"  tlie  Broad.stone  of  Honour"  for  the  aristocracy,  liave  iinnien>ely  aided  the  K 
ward  movement  by  persisting  in  this  view,  and  have  illustrated  it  with  more 
artifice  than  candour,  in  the  face  of  historical  evidence  and  the  no  less  aigni 
testimony  of  tradition  and  popular  proverbs.     Hut,  indeed,  in  every  department 
of  literature  we  find  symptoms  of  the  delusion  that  monasteries  and  convents  were 
the  abodes  of  purity  and  active  as  well  as  contemplative  piety,  long  before  they 
were  subjected  to  the  surveillance  .,f  pr.n.  slant  criticism  and  a  free  press. 

One  body,  however,  in  the  Church  of  Koine,  the  .le-uit*.  seem  willing  to  admit 
groH  abuses  in  the  church  of  the  sixteenth  century,  inasmuch  as  such  admissions 
only  add  to  their  own  lustre  as  reformers  ivithin  the  church.  Thus  M.  fretineau- 
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the  latter  abruptly:  "we  priests  have  always  been  good  for 
nothing."  This  is  one  of  the  most  ingenuous  confessions  that 

Joly,  in  his  voluminous  history  of  that  order,  published  last  year  in  Paris,  and 
who,  though  he  says  he  is  not  a  Jesuit,  is  the  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  the  order, 
would  fain  prove  that  it  was  wanted  at  that  time,  not  only  from  the  rapid  progress 
of  heresy  without  the  church,  but  also  from  the  fearful  corruption  that  prevailed 
within.  He  even  publishes  extracts  from  a  report  in  the  Vatican,  to  which  Ranko 
seems  not  to  have  had  access,  and  yet  without  which  his  work  on  the  "  Popes  in 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries"  must  be  considered  incomplete.  I  give 
the  whole  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Histoire  Religieute,  Politique  et  Litteraire 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus.  It  occurs  at  page  36  of  volume  1st. 

"  The  church  had  still  more  desperate  enemies  within  her  own  bosom:  corrup- 
tion had  i>enetruted  into  the  very  sanctuary;  a  frightful  corruption,  for  it  even 
made  use  of  holy  things  in  order  to  spread  its  germ  everywhere.  It  sat  upon  the 
altar;  it  reigned  in  the  cloister;  it  supplied  the  sectaries  with  their  most  formidable 
weapons;  for  it  is  not  religion  that  people  discuss,  it  is  its  minister,  it  is  the  priest. 
Jiut  the  priest  had  come  to  cast  doubts  upon  religion  in  surrendering  himself  with- 
out restraint,  and  without  shame,  to  all  the  disorders  against  which  he  was  com- 
missioned to  pretest. 

••  Paul  III.  was  with  good  reason  alarmed  at  a  state  of  things  which  could  not 
but  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  if  instant  remedies  were  not  applied.  The  evil 
reigned  everywhere,  in  the  Roman  court,  in  the  dioceses,  in  the  convents.  Its 
extirpation  was  absolutely  indispensable  before  one  could  dream  of  opposing 
heresy." 

M.  Cretineau-Joly  then  mentions  the  congregation  (or  commission)  of  four  car- 
dinals and  five  prelates  or  abbots  mentioned  by  Ranke,  at  p.  113  of  the  1st  vol. 
of  his  History  of  the  Popes.  He  proceeds  to  say  of  these  commissioners  of  inquiry: 
After  having  spoken  of  all  that  ought  to  be  lopped  off  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tree,  they  added : 

"  Another  abuse  requiring  correction,  is  presented  in  the  religious  orders,  owing 
to  their  being  so  corrupt  as  to  be  a  great  scandal  to  men  of  the  world  and  very 
hurtful  by  their  example.  We  believe  there  is  an  urgent  call  to  abolish  the  whole, 
without,  however,  doing  an  injury  to  any  person  whatsoever,  but  by  interdicting 
them  from  receiving  novices.  In  this  manner  they  will  soon  be  extinct  without 
prejudice  to  any  one,  and  in  their  place  there  may  be  substituted  good  monks. 
As  for  the  present,  we  believe  the  best  way  would  be  for  all  young  persons  who 
have  not  yet  made  profession  "  (taken  monkish  vows  on  them),  "  to  be  sent  away 
from  the  monasteries. 

"  Another  abuse  troubles  the  Christian  people  by  reason  of  the  nuns  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Conventual  Friars.  In  most  part  of  the  nunneries 
public  sacrileges  "  (prostitution  being  sacrilege  in  a  nun),  "  are  committed,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  citizens.  Let  Your  Holiness  then  deprive  the  Conventuals 
of  all  authority  over  the  nuns,  and  let  him  give  the  direction  of  these  convents  to 
bishops,  or  other  persons." 

"  This  desolating  picture,"  says  M.  Cretineau-Joly,  "  is  not  traced  by  the  hand 
of  an  enemy ;  it  is  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  and  stops  not  at  these 
revelations."  .  .  .  The  commission  continues  thus: — 

"  A  great  and  pernicious  abuse  exists  in  the  public  schools,  chiefly  in  Italy, 
where  many  professors  of  philosophy  teach  impiety.  Scandalous  disputes  are 
held  in  the  very  churches  ;  and  if  some  are  orthodox,  divine  things  are  treated  of 
in  the  people's  presence  in  a  very  irreverential  manner." 

Such  then  was  "  the  development "  of  morals  in  the  Romish  Church  down  to 
the  times  of  Luther.  Not  even  Mr.  Newman,  De  Maistre,  or  Mbhler,  would  daro 
to  say  that  this  exhibits  a  legitimate  development  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
New 'Testament — that  it  is  but  "  the  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  " 
moral  code.  But  who  does  not  see  that  from  the  intimate  and  necessary  connec- 
tion between  doctrines  and  morals,  the  doctrines  that  accompanied  such  morality 
may  justly  be  charged  with  having  produced,  or  at  least  connived  at  it,  and  that 
the  Protestants  alone  acted  agreeably  to  sound  reason  and  common  sense  when 

III.  2  K 
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the  Reformation  has  torn  from  tin-  priest <.  Kvcry  day  fanati- 
cal monks  mid  doctors,  brimful  of  sophisms.  \ven>  srrn  arriving 
at  Augsburg,  who  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  hatred  of  tin- 
emperor  and  of  the  princes.1  "If  we  formerly  had  friends," 
said  Melanclitlioii  on  the  morrow  of  the  Confession,  "now 
we  possess  them  no  longer.  We  are  here  alone,  abandoned  by 
all,  and  contending  against  measureless  dangers/'3 

Charles,  impelled  by  these  contrary  parties,  affected  a  great 
indifference.  But  without  permitting  it  to  be  seen,  he  endea- 
voured, meanwhile,  to  examine  this  affair  thoroughly.  "  Let 
there  not  be  a  word  wanting,"  he  had  said  to  his  secretary, 
when  requiring  from  him  a  French  translation  of  the  Confes- 
sion. "  He  does  not  allow  anything  to  be  observed,"  whis- 
pered the  Protestants  one  to  another,  convinced  that  Charles 
was  gained;  "  for  if  it  were  known,  he  would  lose  his  Spanish 
states:  let  us  maintain  the  most  profound  secrecy."  JJut  the 
emperor's  courtiers,  who  perceived  these  strange  hopes,  smiled 
and  shook  their  heads.  "  If  you  have  money,"  said  Schepper, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  to  Jonas  and  Melanchthon,  "  it 
will  be  easy  for  you  to  buy  from  the  Italians  whatever  religion 
you  please;3  but  if  your  purse  is  empty,  your  cause  is  lost." 
Then  assuming  a  more  serious  tone:  "It  is  impossible,"  said 
he,  "  for  the  emperor,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  bishops  and  car- 
dinals, to  approve  of  any  other  religion  than  that  of  the  pope." 

This  was  soon  evident.  On  the  day  after  the  Confession 
(Sunday,  26th  June),  before  the  breakfast  hour,4  all  the  depu- 
tations from  the  imperial  cities  were  collected  in  the  emperor's 
antechamber.  Charles,  desirous- of  bringing  back  the  states  of 
the  empire  to  unity,  began  with  the  weakest.  "  Some  of  the 
cities,"  said  the  count-palatine,  "  have  not  adhered  to  the  last 
diet  of  Spires:  the  emperor  calls  upon  them  to  submit  to  it." 

Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Constance,  Ulm,  llentlingen,  Ileil- 

they  iiifti*U>d  on  the  doctrine**  of  the  Church  being  brought  back  to  the  scriptur.il 
standard  a*  a  matter  of  even  prior  IHT.  one  could  • 

Testament  morality  could  be  11 -stored  a*  well. — n.  i>.  •. 

1  Quotidu-  ciiiilliiiint  hue  sophi-i;,.  ;i<-  mon.-iclii.      t<'orj».  Kef.  Li.  141.) 

3  Nos  hie  soli  ne  dc*erti.     i  ll>id. ) 

8  Nos,  si  |>ccuiiinm  habercmua,  facile  religionciu  quani  vellemus  ciuturoe  ab Italic. 
ill.i.l.  15fi.) 

II  utc  vor  dent  morgeneascn.     (lliid.  I  l.'f.) 
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bronu,  Memmingen,  Liudau,  Kempten,  Windsheim,  Isny,  and 
\\Visseuburg,  which  were  thus  summoned  to  renounce  the 
famous  protest,  thought  the  moment  curiously  chosen.  They 
asked  for  time. 

The  position  was  complicated :  discord  had  been  thrown  in 
the  midst  of  the  cities,  and  intrigue  was  labouring  daily  to 
increase  it.1  It  was  not  only  between  the  popish  and  the  evan- 
gelical cities  that  disagreement  existed;  but  also  between  the 
Zwinglian  and  the  Lutheran  cities,  and  even  among  the  latter, 
those  which  had  not  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
manifested  great  ill-humour  towards  the  deputies  of  Reutlingen 
and  Nuremberg.  This  proceeding  of  Charles  V.  was  therefore 
skilfully  calculated ;  for  it  was  based  on  the  old  axiom,  Divide 
et  impera. 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  faith  overcame  all  these  stratagems, 
and  on  the  next  day  (27th  June),  the  deputies  from  the  cities 
transmitted  a  reply  to  the  emperor,  in  which  they  declared  that 
they  could  not  adhere  to  the  Recess  (edict)  of  Spires  "without 
disobeying  God,  and  without  compromising  the  salvation  of 
their  souls."2 

Charles,  who  desired  to  observe  a  just  medium,  more  from 
policy  than  from  equity,  wavered  between  so  many  contrary 
convictions.  Desirous  nevertheless  of  essaying  his  mediating 
influence,  he  convoked  the  states  faithful  to  Rome,  on  Sunday, 
26th  June,  shortly  after  his  conference  with  the  cities. 

All  the  princes  were  present :  even  the  pope's  legate  and  the 
most  influential  Roman  divines  appeared  at  this  council,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  Protestants.  "  What  reply  should  be 
made  to  the  Confession  2"  was  the  question  set  by  Charles  V. 
to  the  senate  that  surrounded  him.3 

Three  different  opinions  were  proposed.  "  Let  us  beware," 
said  the  men  of  the  papacy,  "  of  discussing  our  adversaries' 
reasons,  and  let  us  be  content  with  executing  the  edict  of 
Worms  against  the  Lutherans,  and  with  constraining  them  by 

1  Es  sind  unter  uns  S  tad  ten,  viel  practica  und  Seltsanics  wescns.     (Corp.  Kef. 

ii.  161.) 

1  Ohne  Verletzung  der  gewiasen  gegen  Gott.     (F.  Urkund.  ii.  6.) 

3  Advcrsarii  uostri  jam  deliberant  <[iiicl  vclint  responded.     (Corp.  Hot',  it.  20th 

June.) 
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arms."1 — "  Let  us  submit  the  Confession  to  the  examination 
nf  impartial  judges/'  saiil  tin-  men  of  the  empire,  "and  refer 
the  final  decision  to  the  emperor.  Is  not  even  tin-  reading  of 
tin  Confession  an  appeal  of  the  Protestants  to  the  imperial 
power?"  Others,  in  the  last  place  (and  these  were  the  men 
of  tradition  and  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine),  were  desirous  of 
commissioning  certain  doctors  to  compose  a  refutation,  which 
should  be  read  to  the  Protestants  and  ratified  by  Charles. 

The  debate  was  very  animated:  the  mild  and  the  violent, 
the  politic  and  the  fanatical,  took  a  decided  course  in  the  assem- 
bly. George  of  Saxony  and  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  showed 
themselves  the  most  inveterate,  and  surpassed  in  this  respect 
even  the  ecclesiastical  princes.2  "  A  certain  clown,  whom  you 
know  well,  is  pushing  them  all  from  behind,"3  wrote  Melauch- 
thon  to  Luther;  "and  certain  hypocritical  theologians  hold 
the  torch  and  lead  the  whole  band."  This  clown  was  doubt- 
less duke  George.  Even  the  princes  of  Bavaria,  whom  the 
Confession  had  staggered  at  first,  immediately  rallied  around 
the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  party.  The  elector  of  Maintz,  tho 
bishop  of  Augsburg,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  showed  them- 
selves the  least  unfavourable  to  the  evangelical  cause.  "  I  can 
by  no  means  advise  his  majesty  to  employ  force,"  said  Albert. 
"  If  his  majesty  should  constrain  their  consciences,  and  should 
afterwards  quit  the  empire,  the  first  victims  sacrificed  would 
be  the  priests ;  and  who  knows  whether,  in  the  midst  of  these 
discords,  the  Turks  would  not  suddenly  fall  upon  us?"  But 
this  somewhat  interested  wisdom  of  the  archbishop  did  not  find 
many  supporters,  and  the  men  of  war  immediately  plunged 
into  the  discussion  with  their  harsh  voices.  "  If  there  is  any 
fighting  against  the  Lutherans,"  said  count  Felix  of  Werden- 
berg,  "  I  gratuitously  offer  my  sword,  and  I  swear  never  to 
return  it  to  its  scabbard  until  it  has  overthrown  the  strong- 
hold of  Luther."  This  nobleman  died  suddenly  a  few  days 
after,  from  the  consequences  of  his  intemperance.  Then  the 
moderate  men  again  interfered :  "  The  Lutherans  attack  no 

1  Item  ngendam  CSM  vi,  non  audiendam  causam.     (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  154.) 
•Hi  Mint  duces,  ct  quidcm  nrvrrimi  alterius  partis.     (Ibid.) 
3  Omncs  unufl  gubcrnat  nibtieu*.     ( Ibid.  20th  June,  170.) 
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one  article  of  the  faith,"  said  the  bishop  of  Augsburg;  "  let  us 
i-.nno  to  an  arrangement  with  them;  and  to  obtain  peace,  let 
us  concede  to  them  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  and  the  mar- 
riage of  priests.  I  would  even  yield  more,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary." Upon  this  loud  cries  arose:  "  He  is  a  Lutheran,"  they 
exclaimed,  "  and  you  will  see  that  he  is  fully  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice even  the  private  masses!" — "The  masses!  we  must  not 
even  think  of  it,"  remarked  some  with  an  ironical  smile; 
"  Rome  will  never  give  them  up,  for  it  is  they  which  maintain 
her  cardinals  and  her  courtiers,  with  their  luxury  and  their 
kitchens."1  The  archbishop  of  Salzburg  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  replied  with  great  violence  to  the  motion  of  the 
bishop  of  Augsburg.  "  The  Lutherans,"  said  they  abruptly, 
"  have  laid  before  us  a  Confession  written  with  black  ink  on 
white  paper.  Well:  if  I  were  emperor,  I  would  answer  them 
with  red  ink."'2 — "  Sirs,"  quickly  replied  the  bishop  of  Augs- 
burg, "  take  care  then  that  the  red  letters  do  not  fly  in  your 
faces ! "  The  elector  of  Maintz  was  compelled  to  interfere  and 
calm  the  speakers. 

The  emperor,  desirous  of  playing  the  character  of  an  umpire, 
would  have  wished  the  Roman  party  at  least  to  have  placed  in 
his  hands  an  act  of  accusation  against  the  Reform :  but  all  was 

O 

now  altered;  the  majority,  becoming  daily  more  compact  since 
the  Diet  of  Spires,  no  longer  sided  with  Charles.  Full  of  the 
sentiment  of  their  own  strength,  they  refused  to  assume  the 
title  of  a  party,  and  to  take  the  emperor  as  a  judge.  "What 
are  you  saying,"  cried  they,  "  of  diversity  between  the  members 
of  the  empire?  There  is  but  one  legitimate  party.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  deciding  between  two  opinions  whose  rights  are 
equal,  but  of  crushing  rebels,  and  of  aiding  those  who  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire." 

This  haughty  language  enlightened  Charles:  he  found  they 
had  outstripped  him,  and  that,  abandoning  his  lofty  position 
of  arbiter,  he  must  submit  merely  to  be  the  executer  of  the 
orders  of  the  majority.  It  was  this  majority  which  hencefor- 

1  Cardinal,  Churstusar.cn,  Pracht  und  K  lichen.     (Briick  Apol.  p.  63.) 
1  Wir  wokten  antvortt-ti  mit  einer  Schrift  mit  Rubrickeii  geschrieben.     (Corp. 
Ref.  ii.  147.) 
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ward  commanded  in  An_;-l.ui-i:.  They  excluded  tin-  imperial 
councillor-  who  advocated  more  equitable  views,  and  llie  arch- 
bishop of  Maiiit/  himself  cea.sod  for  a  t.imc  in  appear  in  tin- 
diet.1 

The  majority  ordered  that  a  refutation  of  the  Evangelical 
doctrine  should  be  immediately  drawn  up  by  Romish  theolo- 
gians. If  they  had  selected  for  this  purpose  moderate  men  like 
the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  the  Reformation  would  still  have  had 
some  chance  of  success  with  the  great  principles  of  Christian- 
ity; but  it  was  to  the  enemies  of  the  Reform,  to  the  old  cham- 
pions of  Rome  and  of  Aristotle,  exasperated  by  so  many  del'< 
that  they  resolved  to  intrust  this  task. 

They  were  numerous  at  Augsburg,  and  not  held  in  very 
great  esteem.  "The  princes,1'  said  Jonas,  "have  brought  their 
learned  men  with  them,  and  some  even  their  unlearned  and 
their  fools  "z  Provost  Faber  and  Doctor  Eck  led  the  troop; 
behind  them  was  drawn  up  a  cohort  of  monks,  and  above  all  of 
Dominicans,  tools  of  the  Inquisition,  and  impatient  to  recom- 
pense themselves  for  the  opprobrium  they  had  so  long  endured. 
There  was  the  provincial  of  the  Dominicans,  Paul  Hugo,  their 
vicar  John  Bourkard,  one  of  their  priors  Conrad  Koelein,  who 
had  written  against  Luther's  marriage ;  with  a  number  of  Car- 
thusians, Augustines,  Franciscans,  and  the  vicars  of  several 
bishops.  Such  were  the  men  who,  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
were  commissioned  to  refute  Melanchthon. 

One  might  beforehand  have  augured  of  the  work  by  the 
workmen.  Each  one  understood  that  it  was  a  question,  not  of 
refuting  the  Confession,  but  of  branding  it.  Campeggio,  who 
doubtless  suggested  this  ill-omened  list  to  Charles,  was  well 
aware  that  these  doctors  were  incapable  of  measuring  themselves 
with  Melanchthon;  but  their  names  formed  the  most  decided 
standard  of  popery,  and  announced  to  the  world  clearly  and 
immediately  what  the  diet  proposed  to  do.  This  was  the 
essential  point.  Rome  would  not  leave  Christendom  even  hop, . 

It  was,  however,  requisite  to  know  whether  the  diet,  and  the 
emperor  who  was  its  organ,  had  the  right  of  pronouncing  in 

1  Non  venit  in  senatum.     (Corp.  K»-f.  ii.  175.) 
3  Quidom  ctiara  DUOS  iucruditoa  ct  iuoptoe. 
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thi."  purely  religious  matter.     Charles  put  the  question  both  to 
the  Evangelicals  and  to  the  Romanists.1 

O 

"Your  highness,"  said  Luther,  who  was  consulted  by  the 
elector,  "may  reply  with  all  assurance:  Yes,  if  the  emperor 
wish  it,  let  him  be  judge!  I  will  bear  everything  on  his  part; 
but  let  him  decide  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 
Your  highness  cannot  put  the  emperor  above  God  himself.2 
Does  not  the  first  commandment  say,  Thou  shcdt  have  no  other 
Gods  before  me?" 

The  reply  of  the  papal  adherents  was  quite  as  positive  in  a 
contrary  sense.  "  We  think,"  said  they,  "that  his  majesty,  in 
accord  with  the  electors,  princes,  and  states  of  the  empire,  has 
the  right  to  proceed  in  this  affair,  as  Roman  Emperor,  guard- 
ian, advocate,  and  sovereign  protector  of  the  Church  and  of  our 
most  holy  faith."3  Thus,  in  the  first  days  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Evangelical  Church  frankly  ranged  itself  under  the  throne 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Roman  Church  under  the  sceptre  of 
kings.  Enlightened  men,  even  among  Protestants,  have  mis- 
understood this  double  nature  of  Protestantism  and  Popery. 

The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  the  hierarchy  of  Rome, 
thanks  to  this  alliance  with  the  civil  power,  were  at  length 
about  to  see  the  day  of  their  long-expected  triumph  arrive. 
So  long  as  the  schoolmen  had  been  left  to  the  force  of  their 
syllogisms  and  of  their  abuse,  they  had  been  defeated;  but  now 
Charles  V.  and  the  diet  held  out  their  hands  to  them;  the 
reasonings  of  Faber,  Eck,  and  Wimpina  were  about  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  German  chancellor,  and  confirmed  by  the 
great  seals  of  the  empire.  Who  could  resist  them?  The 
Romish  error  has  never  had  any  strength  except  by  its  union 
with  the  secular  arm;  and  its  victories  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  World  are  owing,  even  in  our  days,  to  state  patronage.4 

These  things  did  not  escape  the  piercing  eye  of  Luther. 
He  saw  at  once  the  weakness  of  the  argument  of  the  papist 
doctors  and  the  power  of  Charles's  arm.  "  You  are  waiting 

;ic  document  extracted  from  the  archives  of  Bavaria  in  F.  Urknud.  ii.  l>. 
-  Kiniiirii  den  Kaiser  nicht  uber  Gott  setzcn.     (L.  Kpp.  iv.  83.) 
8  Romisohrn   Kaivr,  Vogt,  Advocaten  und  Obristen  Beschirmcr  dor  Kirkcn. 
(F.  Urkund.  ii.  10.) 

'   ( (lain  Lti- 
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for  your  adversari.  •-'  :m-\ver,  wmte  lie  to  lii.s  friends  in  Augs- 
luir_';  "it  is  already  written,  and  hore  it  is:  The  Fathers,  the 
Fathers,  the  Fathers;  the  Church,  the  Church,  the  Chuivh; 

usage,  custom;  but  of  the  Scriptures nothing!  "     —"Thru 

the  emperor,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  these  arbiter-:,  will 
pronounce  against  you;3  and  then  will  you  hear  boastings  from 
all  sides  that  will  ascend  up  to  heaven,  and  threats  that  will 
descend  even  to  hell." 

Thus  changed  the  situation  of  the  Reform.  Charles  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  his  weakness;  and,  to  save  the  appear- 
ance of  his  power,  he  took  a  decisive  part  with  the  enemies  of 
Luther.  The  emperor's  impartiality  disappeared:  the  state 
turned  against  the  Gospel,  and  there  remained  for  it  no  other 
saviour  than  God. 

1  Patres,  Patres,  Patres;  Ecclesia,  Ecclesia;   usus,  consuetude,  prteterea  e 
Script ura  nihil.     (L.  Epp.  iv.  90.) 

2  While  Mclanchthon  was  peculiarly  fitted,  by  his  fine  analytical  powers,  to  brim,' 
out  of  Scripture  the  truths  of  theology  really  to  be  found  in  it,  and  t<>  proi-nt  these 
in  a  systematical  fonn  and  iii  all  their  entireness,  he  was  nowise  c<|ii;illy  iittol  t  > 
preserve  these  from  being  afterwards  mingled  with  patristic  as  distinguished  from 
Scriptural  theology.     Here  Luther  was  decidedly  his  superior,  and  seems  to  have 
owed  it  to  the  burning  sense  which  his  experience  of  internal  conflicts  had 

him  of  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  Bible  to  all  human  comjjositions,  of  its  para- 
mount authority  and  importance,  and  of  the  jealousy  with  which  it  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  all  human  inventions  and  will-worship.  This  comes  strongly 
out  in  the  correspondence  of  this  period  between  these  two  leading  reformers;  and 
one  cannot  but  feel  thankful  that  both  were  not  at  Augsburg,  otherwise  what  was 
committed  to  writing  and  thus  preserved  would  all  have  passed  in  conversation 
and  been  lost  for  ever.  To  Mclanchthon,  it  is  true,  the  questions  he  pro- 
posed to  Luther  did  not  spontaneously  suggest  themselves.  They  had  evidently 
been  started  either  by  his  Romanist  adversaries  or  by  his  own  inventive  geniu-. 
as  excuses  for  the  errors  of  the  papacy,  and  plausible  reasons  for  the  Protestants 
acquiescing  in  these  rather  than  precipitate  the  rending  of  Catholic  unity. 
Thus  he  would  fain  deduce  the  lawfulness  of  monastic  vows  from  the  lawfulness  of 
thank-offerings,  of  the  nature  of  which  he  thought  vows  might  be  considered ;  what 
was  offensive  in  the  mass  he  seems  to  think  might  fall  under  the  head  of  some 
kind  of  worship;  and  traditions  and  non- Scriptural  ceremonies  he  suggests  iiii.-ht 
be  considered  authoritative  because  originally  introduced  by  bishops  having  a  legi- 
timate authority  in  the  church.  It  is  by  such  a  dangerous  process  of  inference, 
or  as  some  would  call  it,  development,  that  while  he  points  to  the  Confession  he 
had  drawn  up,  on  the  one  hand,  as  containing  all  that  the  Hible  ivveals,  he  points 
with  the  other  to  the  whole  mass  of  post- Scriptural  traditions  and  ceremonies,  as 
possibly  entitled  to  a  respect  which  it  was  better  to  admit  than  to  rend  the  church, 
and  yet  all  this  very  fearfully  and  with  an  anxious  eye  to  Luther's  sentiments  on 
these  points. 

Now  all  this  seems  to  have  been  to  Luther  utterly  nauseous  and  insufferable. 
He  knew  too  well  the  exclusive  authority  of  Scripture,  and  the  ,inti-Seriptiir:<l 
tendency  of  IH^I  Scriptural  Christianity,  to  endure  the  idea  of  the  one  being  over- 
laid liy  the  other,  and  of  poor  sinners  under  such  mental  conflicts  as  he  had  passed 
through  IK-HI-.,'  ajrain  left  to  toil  their  weary  way  to  peace  through  the  dross  and 
ruhbttb  of  |N>|MTV. — 1>.  D.  s. 

*  Pronuntiabit  Cawar  contra  vol.     (L.  Epp.  iv.  96.) 
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At  first  many  gave  way  to  extreme  dejection:  above  all, 
Melanchthon,  who  had  a  nearer  view  of  the  cabals  of  the  ad- 
versaries, exhausted  moreover  by  long  vigils,  fell  almost  into 
despair.1  "  In  the  presence  of  these  formidable  evils,"  cried  he, 
"I  see  no  more  hope."2  And  then,  however,  he  added — 
"Except  the  help  of  God." 

The  legate  immediately  set  all  his  batteries  to  work.  Already 
had  Charles  several  times  sent  for  the  elector  and  the  landgrave, 
and  had  used  every  exertion  to  detach  them  from  the  Evan- 
gelical Confession.3  Melanchthon,  uneasy  at  these  secret 
conferences,  reduced  the  Confession  to  its  minimum,  and  en- 
treated the  elector  to  demand  only  the  two  kinds  in  the 
Eucharist  and  the  marriage  of  priests.  "To  interdict  the 
former  of  these  points,"  said  he,  "would  be  to  alienate  a  great 
number  of  Christians  from  the  communion ;  and  to  forbid  the 
second  would  be  depriving  the  Church  of  all  the  pastors  capable 
of  edifying  it.  Will  they  destroy  religion  and  kindle  civil  war, 
rather  than  apply  to  these  purely  ecclesiastical  constitutions  a 
mitigation  that  is  neither  contrary  to  sound  morals  nor  to 
faith?"4  The  protestant  princes  begged  Melauchthon  to  go 
himself  and  make  these  proposals  to  the  legate.6 

Melanchthon  agreed:  he  began  to  flatter  himself  with  success; 
and,  in  truth,  there  were,  even  among  the  papists,  individuals 
who  were  favourable  to  the  Reformation.6  There  had  recently 

1  Quadam  tristitia  et  quasi  desperatione  vexatur.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  163.) 

3  Quid  nobia  sit  sperandum  in  tantis  odiis  ininiieorum.     (Ibid.  145.) 

*  Legati  Norinberg  ad  Scnatum.     (Ibid.  161.) 

4  Melanchthon  ad  Due.  Sax.  Elect.     (Ibid.  162.) 

*  Principes  nostri  miserunt  nos  ad  R.  D.  V.     (Ibid.  171.) 

*  Under  date  of  4th  July,  Osiander  writes  to  Link  as  follows: — 

"  Grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  to  be 
the  end  of  this  diet  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  although  we  have  good  ground 
to  hope  that  Christ  will  conduct  matters  gloriously,  and  many  among  the  papists 
favour  us.  There  are  certain  learned  men  in  Italy  who  are  heartily  tired  of  pon- 
tifical tyranny.  There  have  even  reached  us  certain  Italian  propositions,  suffi- 
ciently Lutheran,  which  Philip  (Melanchthon)  has  seen  and  approves ;  moreover 
the  monk  who  is  the  emperor's  confessor,  is  on  familiar  terms  with  Philip,  openly 
approves  our  doctrine  on  justification  and  good  works,  and  condemns  those  German 
blockheads  who  yelp  at  us  on  those  points  and  stir  up  discord  without  cause.  The 
emperor's  chaplain  likewise  is  much  more  candid,  and  approves  of  our  whole  doc- 
trine, and  enjoins  us  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  In  fine  there  is  nobody  that  docs 
not  desire  this  matter  to  be  settled  on  fair  and  Christian  terms,  except  certain 
German  bishoplings,  petty  tyrants,  and  mock  theologasters  ( Episcopulos,  Tyran- 
niculos  et  Ptscudo-thcologastros),  who  truly  as  if  beset  by  the  furies,  tliir-t  for 
nothing  but  blood.  The  Lord  reward  them,  if  they  repent  not,  according  to 
their  works." 

Hi.  _  I 
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arrived  at  Augsburg,  from  beyond  tbc  Alps,  certain  proposi- 
tions tolerably  Lutheran.1  and  one  of  the  emperor's  confo 
boldly  professed  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  cursing 
"those  asses  of  Germans," said  he,  "who  arc  im-i •--antly  bray- 
ing against  this  truth."2  One  of  Charles's  chaplains  approved 
even  the  whole  of  the  confession.  There  was  sometliini:  lartlu-r 
still:  Charles  V.  having  consulted  the  grandees  of  Spain,  who 
were  famous  for  their  orthodoxy:  "If  the  opinions  of  the  Pro- 
testants are  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  faith,"  they  had 
replied,  "let  your  majesty  employ  all  his  power  to  destroy  this 
faction;  but  if  it  is  a  question  merely  of  certain  changes  in 
human  ordinances  and  external  usages,  let  all  violence  be 
avoided."3  "Admirable  reply ! "  exclaimed  Melanchthon,  who 
persuaded  himself  that  the  Romish  doctrine  was  at  the  bottom 
in  accordance  with  the  Gospel. 

The  Reformation  found  defenders  in  even  still  higher  stations. 
Mary,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  and  widow  of  King  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary, arriving  at  Augsburg  three  days  after  the  reading  of  the 
Confession,  with  her  sister-in-law  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  Fer- 

Ilcre  the  very  phraseology  is  full  of  meaning.  Within  the  Romish  Church  the 
Protestants  constantly  distinguished  at  that  time  the  papists  (papistse),  perhaps 
from  the  general  body  of  the  church,  certainly  at  least  from  those  who  agreed  with 
them  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  who  were  tired  of  pontifical 
tyranny.  But  the  Council  of  Trent  brought  all  Romanists  within  the  category 
of  papists,  and  that  unquestionably  is  now  their  most  appropriate  name.  The 
pope  is  the  crown  and  centre  of  the  system — the  most  active  and  proselyting  part 
of  Romanism  by  far,  is  the  Jesuit  institute,  and  the  Jesuits  are  the  papal  janissaries, 
holding  directly  of  the  pope  and  at  his  immediate  and  absolute  disp<>- 

But  while  Osiandcr  ho]>cd  much  from  those  Romanists  whom  he  did  n«i 
aider  papists,  he  was  very  jealous  of  Melanchthon's  intimacy  with  them.     He 
plainly  says,  indeed,  that  he,  their  leader  in  Augsburg,  required  to  be  watched. 

"  Philip,  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  and  utterly  worn  out  by  excessive  labours, 
watchings  and  anxieties,  is  oppressed  at  times  with  a  certain  melancholy  sadness 
and  almost  despair,  without  there  being  any  cause  for  it,  which  lias  thrown  most 
of  us  into  great  dejection.  But  I  have  perceived  at  once  and  have  learned  from 
others,  that  this  is  the  natural  movement  of  melancholic  blood  ;  yet  while  in  such 
a  state  of  morbid  feeling  (patriotic),  he  thinks,  speaks,  writes,  and  does  things 
that  do  not  improve  our  affairs,  and  is  to  be  watched  (obstrvandus)  and  chidden, 
lest  he  should  admit  what  all  of  us  may  repent  of.  This  coming  to  Luther's 
knowledge,  gare  occasion  for  his  writing  severely  to  him,  and  of  exhorting  the 
rest,  to  reprove  him  for  it.  I  send  you  some  of  his  epistles,  having  nothing  better 
at  present,  but  shall  be  delighted  to  write  pleaaantcr  things  to  you  in  future,  if  I 
can." 

Luther,  it  will  be  seen,  did  not  spare  even  his  beloved  and  gentle  friend,  at  tho 
call  of  duty. — D.  D.  s. 

1  Pervenerunt  ad  noe  propositioncs  quit-dam  Italics  satis  Lutheraiuc.  (Corp.  Rcf. 
ii.  168.) 

-  I »tis  Gcrmanis  asm!*,  nobis  in  hac  parte  obgannicntilms.     (Ibid.) 

3  Jli.Hpanici  proccres  pnuclaro  et  sapient,  r  r«   j».i  •!<  runt  Ca-.^iri.     ( Ibid.  179.) 
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di nand's  wife,  assiduously  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures;  she 
carried  them  with  her  to  the  hunting  parties,  in  which  she  found 
little  pleasure,  and  had  discovered  therein  the  jewel  of  the 
Reform, — the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  salvation.  This  pious 
princess  made  her  chaplain  read  evangelical  sermons  to  her,  and 
often  endeavoured,  although  with  prudence,  to  appease  her 
brother  Charles  with  regard  to  the  Protestants.12 

Melanchthon,  encouraged  by  these  demonstrations,  and  at 
the  same  time  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  war  that  the  adver- 
saries did  not  cease  from  uttering,  thought  it  his  duty  to  pur- 
chase peace  at  any  cost,  and  resolved  in  consequence  to  descend 
in  his  propositions  as  low  as  possible.  He  therefore  demanded 
an  interview  with  the  legate  in  a  letter  whose  authenticity  has 
been  unreasonably  doubted.3  At  the  decisive  moment  the  heart 
of  the  reform  champion  fails, — his  head  turns — he  staggers — 
he  falls;  and  in  his  fall  he  runs  the  risk  of  dragging  with  him 
the  cause  which  martyrs  have  already  watered  with  their 
blood. 

Thus  speaks  the  representative  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
representative  of  the  papacy: — 

"There  is  no  doctrine  in  which  we  differ  from  the  Roman 
Church ; 4  we  venerate  the  universal  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  and  we  are  ready  to  obey  him,  provided  he  does  not 
reject  us,  and  that  of  his  clemency,  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
show  towards  all  nations,  he  will  kindly  pardon  or  approve 
certain  little  things  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  change.5 

ltfH  aJfXprr  auTa*gcirt£o{  studct  nobis  placarc  fratrem.  (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  178.) 
2  That  there  were  evangelical,  if  not  decidedly  protcstant,  influences  in  the 
court  of  Charles  V.  may  be  presumed,  among  other  things,  from  the  young  prince 
of  Orange  being  attached  to  it  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  of  whom  his  mother 
in  particular  was  a  pious  and  enlightened  Protestant.  The  queen  of  Hungary  is 
again  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  of  that  time  (see  Corp.  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  233), 
where  Melanchthon  sends  Luther  certain  questions,  "  which,"  says  he,  "  have 
been  proposed  to  us  to-day  by  the  catechist  (chaplain?)  of  the  emperor's  sister, 
that  they  might  be  sent  to  you,  and  on  which  your  opinion  is  looked  for.  He  seems 
to  us  to  be  endued  with  consummate  candour,  *«i  r,  Sij-r<«»a  Je««r  «r«<riv  i7>«u  tirt- 
GiffTUTH  [and  the  lady  seems  to  all  to  be  most  pious].  We  have  already  seen  how 
favourable  were  the  sentiments  of  the  emperor's  chaplain  and  monk-confessor.— 
D.  D.  a. 

8  See  the  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  168. 

4  Dogma  nullum  habemus  diversum  ab  Ecclesia  Roinana.     (Ibid.  1?0.) 
6  One  is  more  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Melanchthon's  admission  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  remembering  how  strongly  Luther  held  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist, 
and  the  views  of  John  Iluss  on  the  subject. 
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Now  then,  will  YUM  reject  those  wlm  appear  as  suppliant* 

before  you?     Will  you  pursue  them  with  lire  and  sword? 

Alas!  nothing  draws  upon  us  in  Germany  so  much  hatred,  as 
the  unshaken  firmness  with  which  wo  maintain  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church.1  But  \\ith  the  aid  of  God,  we  will 
remain  faithful,  even  unto  death,  to  Christ  and  to  the  Roman 
<  'Imrch,  although  you  should  reject  us."2 

Thus  did  Molanchthon  humble  himself.    God  permitted  this 

Rossuet,  in  the  xiiith  Book  of  his  "  Variations,"  makes  much  account  of  the 
difference  betwixt  Luther  and  Melanchthon  on  this  point,  and  would  fain  li 
that  the  poj>c,  instead  of"  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God  as  Uod,"  is  tho  lni:nl>!i-~t 
and  tho  meekest  of  men,  confessing  his  sins,  praying  for  forgiveness  through 
I  'lu-i-t's  merit-;,  and  so  forth.  But  Luther's  views  continue  to  be  justified  to  this 
day  by  the  pope's  assuming  to  be  Christ's  vicar,  by  the  shocking  blasphemy  of  his 
denouncing  in  that  character  all  institutions  or  books  offensive  to  the  popcdom, 
such  as  the  Bible  Society,  and  this  very  history  of  I)r.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  by  his 
directly  ami  indirectly  promulgating  in  the  same  character  monstrous  falsehoods, 
as  God's  truths,  as  well  as  by  acquiescing  in  acts  of  worship  to  himself  which  wo 
have  tin-  testimony  of  the  Word  of  Clod  that  even  angels  would  repudiate.  The 
popcdom,  it  is  true,  is  now  on  its  guard,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  milder  course  of 
Encyclical  letters,  to  tho  harsher  thunders  of  direct  anathemas.  Thus  in  the 
late*Popc  Gregory  XVIth's  Encyclical  letter  of  May  8th,  1844,  addressed  to  all 
patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  care  has  been  taken  not  to  shock 
modern  ears  by  threatening  tho  subscribers  to  Evangelical  societies,  in  tho  namo 
of  an  old  man  clothed  in  mock  divine  authority,  with  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God 
and  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  That  would  be  hazardous  at  a  time  when 
the  friendship  and  patronage  of  protestant  courts  arc  so  eagerly  sought  after.  But 
could  an  inspired  apostle  have  announced  the  command  of  God  more  distinctly 
than  in  the  following  sentence  issued  by  this  pseudo- vicar  of  Christ?  "  Hence  bo 
it  known  that  all  such  persons  will  be  guilty  of  a  grave  crime  (in  the  original,  it 
runs  ffrinntrimi — the  gravest)  before  God  and  the  Church,  \vlio  shall  presume  to 
give  their  name,  or  lend  their  help,  or  in  any  way  to  favour  any  of  the  said  socie- 
II. -re  it  is  not  the  pope's  opinion,  but  the  solemn  verdict  of  God  Almighty,  that 
is  announced.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
at  least  from  George  tho  III.  downwards,  the  kings  of  Prussia,  and  others  have 
all  given  their  "  names,  help  and  favour  "  to  one  or  more  of  these  denounced 
societies.  Their  Roman  Catholic  subjects  accordingly,  nay  all  men,  are  commanded 
to  U'lieve  (for  the  word  of  Christ's  vicar  who  dare  doubt?)  that  these  sovereigns 
have  been  guilty  of  a  most  heinous  crime  before  God  and  the  Church!  <>h, 
admirable  charity  on  the  part  of  protestant  governments,  ostentatiously  t«. 
their  names,  "lend  their  help  and  in  many  ways  to  favour  "  that  power  which 
denounces  their  sovereigns  as  guilty  of  the  gravest  crimes!  Oh,  admirable 
encouragement  to  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  subjects,  to  be  taught  to  view  their 
sovereign  as  &  very  grievous  criminal!  How  little  did  Mclanchthon  and  thorn 
who  agreed  with  him,  foresee  the  consequences  flowing  from  the  admission  of  pa|tal 
supremacy  !  The  ahovo  Encyclical  has  been  published  in  Latin,  Italian,  and 
English,  by  Sir  Culling  Eardly  Smith,  Bart.,  and  may  bo  had  for  6d.  It  is 
mainly  directed  against  a  society  called  Tho  Christian  Alliance  of  New  York. 
Among  its  monstrous  falsehoods  we  may  safely  reckon  it*  pronouncing  that  t->  th<- 
Virgin  Mary  it  has  been  given  to  destroy  (interimere) *\\  heresies  thnm^liout  tho 
whole  world.  So  while  the  Holy  Ghost  leads  to  all  truth,  the  Virgin  v 
heaven-appointed  destroyer  of  heresies  ! — D.  D.  s. 

1  ( jtiam  qiiia  Kcclesiao  Komatuc  dogmata  suinma  constant  ia  defendimus.   (Corp. 
Kef.  ii.  170.) 

3  Vcl  si  rccusabilis  nos  in  gratiam  recipcre.     (Ibid.) 
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fall,  that  future  ages  might  clearly  see  how  low  the  Reforma- 
tion was  willing  to  descend  in  order  to  maintain  unity,  and 
that  no  one  might  doubt  that  the  schism  had  come  from  Rome; 
but  also,  assuredly,  that  they  might  learn  how  great,  in  every 
important  work,  is  the  weakness  of  the  noblest  instruments. 

Fortunately  there  was  then  another  man  who  upheld  the 
honour  of  the  Reformation.  At  this  very  time  Luther  wrote 
to  Melanchthon :  "  There  can  be  no  concord  between  Christ 
and  Belial.  As  far  as  regards  me,  I  will  not  yield  a  hair's 
breadth.1  Sooner  than  yield,  I  should  prefer  suffering  every- 
thing, even  the  most  terrible  evils.  Concede  so  much  the  less, 
as  your  adversaries  require  the  more.  God  will  not  aid  us 
until  we  are  abandoned  by  all."2  And  fearing  some  weakness 
on  the  part  of  his  friends,  Luther  added :  "  If  it  were  not 
tempting  God,  you  would  long  ago  have  seen  me  at  your 
side!"3 

Never,  in  fact,  had  Luther's  presence  been  so  necessary,  for 
the  legate  had  consented  to  an  interview,  and  Melanchthon 
was  about  to  pay  court  to  Campeggio.4 

The  8th  of  July  was  the  day  appointed  by  the  legate.  His 
letter  inspired  Philip  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  "  The 
cardinal  assures  me  that  he  will  accede  the  usage  of  the  two 
kinds,  and  the  marriage  of  priests,"  said  he;  "I  am  eager  to 
visit  him  !"5 

This  visit  might  decide  the  destiny  of  the  Church.  If  the 
legate  accepted  Philip's  ultimatum,  the  evangelical  countries 
would  be  replaced  under  the  power  of  the  Romish  bishops,  and 
all  would  have  been  over  with  the  Reformation;  but  it  was 
saved  through  the  pride  and  blindness  of  Rome.  The  papists, 
believing  it  on  the  brink  of  the  abvss,  thought  that  a  last  blow 

•/ 

would  settle  it,  and  resolved,  like  Luther,  to  concede  nothing, 
"  not  even  a  hair's  breadth."  The  legate,  however,  even  while 
refusing,  assumed  an  air  of  kindness,  and  of  yielding  to  foreign 
influence.  "  I  might  have  the  power  of  making  certain  con- 

1  At  ccrte  pro  mea  persona,  ne  piluin  quidera  cedam.     (L.  Epp.  IT.  88.) 

1  Neque  emm  juvabimur  ni  desert  i  prius  sinnis.     (Ibid.  91.) 

*  Certe  jamdudum  ooram  vidisaetis  me.     (Ibid.  98.) 

4  Ego  multos  prehcnsaro  soleo  et  Campegium  etuvm.     (Corp.  lief.  ii.  193.) 

4  Propero  enim  ad  Campegium.     (Ibid.  174.) 
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cessions,  but  it  would  not  IK-  prud<-nt  i<>  use  it  without  the  nm- 
si-nt  of  ihc  (icrnian  princes;1  their  will  must  be  done;  one  of 
tin-in  in  particular  conjures  the  emperor  to  prevent  us  from 
yielding  the  least  thing.  I  can  grant  nothing."  The  Roman 
prince,  with  tho  most  amiable  smile,  then  did  all  he  could  to 
Lrain  the  chief  of  the  Protestant  teachers.  Melundithoii  ivtiivd 
lilled  with  shame  at  tho  advances  he  had  made,  but  still  de- 
ceived by  Campeggio.  "  No  doubt,"  said  he,  "  Eck  and  Coch- 
ICDUS  have  been  beforehand  with  me  at  the  legate's."2  Luther 
entertained  a  different  opinion.  "  I  do  not  trust  to  any  of 
these  Italians,"  said  he;  "they  are  scoundrels.  When  an  Italian 
is  good,  he  is  very  good;  but  then  he  is  a  black  swan.11 

It  was  truly  the  Italians  who  were  concerned.  Shortly  after 
the  12th  of  July  arrived  the  pope's  instructions.3  He  had 

1  Se  nihil  posse  decernere,  nisi  do  voluntatc  principum  Germanise.  (Corp.  Hof. 
ii.  174.) 

-  Kortc  ad  Icgatum  veniebant  Eccius  et  Cochkeus.     (Ibid.  175.) 

9  Under  date  of  the  10th  of  July,  the  Corpus  Itcforiuatoruiu  gives  the  opinion 
of  a  certain  divine,  the  editor  thinks  possibly  Agricola,  on  the  question  whether 
more  abuses  might  not  have  been  detailed  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  It  shows 
that  some  interpreted  Melanchthon's  consent  to  the  bishops  retaining  their  digni- 
ties, but  only  as  of  human  institution,  in  a  way  that  he  could  not  have  intended, 
and  by  which  the  opposite  party  would  only  have  been  all  the  more  incensed.  It  is 
as  follows: — 

"  The  most  illustrious  princes  and  our  most  clement  lords  have  been  called  to 
Augsburg  to  answer  for  the  doctrine  that  has  till  now  been  proclaimed  and  pro- 
pounded to  the  people  within  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdictions.  Now  the  whole 
matter  is  comprised  in  two  points;  the  one  doctrine,  the  other  ceremonies.  I  hope 
there  is  no  controversy  or  doubt  about  the  first.  I  know  that  on  the  subject  of 
the  Church  there  arc  different  and  dissentient  opinions.  In  our  Confession,  how- 
ever, it  is  plainly  said  that  bishops,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  are 
appointed  jure  humane  (are  of  human  appointment)  only,  and  therefore,  which 
necessarily  follows,  are  antichrists.  For  their  ecclesiastical  status,  which.  ]>crhaps, 
they  are  by  no  means  ever  likely  to  surrender,  is  a  reproach  to  the  divine  name, 
and  the  doctrine  they  teach  respecting  the  distinction  of  meats  and  days,  the 
]K>wer  of  the  keys,  indulgences,  purgatory,  matrimonial  causes  and  many  other 
traditions,  by  which  they  constrain  and  burden  men's  consciences,  making  divine 
worship  of  such  things,  and  thus  obscuring,  extenuating  and  effacing  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  is  plainly  diabolical. 

"  Seeing  then  that  all  this  is  comprised  in  our  Confession  and  repeated  in  the 
epilogue,  it  is  not  our  opinion  tliat  more  articles  should  be  set  forth,  with  this  short 
clause  that  we  seriously  reject  all  doctrine,  and  truly  condemn,  exec-rate  and 
exterminate  from  the  Church  all  constitutions,  that  are  repugnant  to  the  propheti- 
cal and  apostolical  writings,  and  that  profane  and  overturn  the  true  use  of  tho 
sacrament-." 

I  have  literally  translated  the  first  line.  If  "our"  (nostri)  is  to  lie  applied  only 
to  Lords  (Domini)  and  not  to  Princes  (Principal),  the  author  could  not  well  have 
been  Agricola  who  was  under  the  elector,  a  prince,  not  under  the  magistrates  of 
a  free  city,  usually  styled  lords.  The  cities,  moreover,  pnrtinilarly  di>liked  tho 
I.MMJ*  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  really  secular  princes,  and  to  such  we 
mu.it  apply  this  very  pungent  piece  of  writing.— D.  D.  a. 
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received  the  Confession  by  express,1  and  sixteen  days  had  suf- 
f'Kvd  for  the  transmission,  the  deliberation,  and  the  return. 
Clement  would  hear  no  mention  either  of  discussions  or  of 
council.  Charles  was  to  march  straight  to  the  mark,  to  send 
an  army  into  Germany,  and  stifle  the  Reformation  by  force.  At 
Augsburg,  however,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  go  so  quickly  to 
work,  and  recourse  was  had  to  other  means. 

"Be  quiet;  we  have  them,"  said  the  Romish  doctors.  Sen- 
sible of  the  reproach  that  had  been  made  against  them,  of 
having  misrepresented  the  Reformation,  they  accused  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  of  being  the  cause.  "  These  it  is,"  they 
said,  "  who,  to  give  themselves  an  air  of  being  in  accord  with 
us,  now  dissemble  their  heresy;  but  we  will  catch  them  in  their 
own  nets.  If  they  confess  to  not  having  inserted  in  their  Con- 
fession all  that  they  reject,  it  will  be  proved  that  they  are 
trifling  with  us.  If,  on  the  contrary  they  pretend  to  have  said 
everything,  they  will  by  that  very  circumstance  be  compelled 
to  admit  all  that  they  have  not  condemned."  The  Protestant 
princes  were  therefore  called  together,  and  they  were  asked  if 
the  Reformation  was  confined  to  the  doctrines  indicated  in  the 
Apology,  or  if  there  was  something  more.2 

The  snare  was  skilfully  laid.  The  papacy  had  not  even 
been  mentioned  in  Melanchthon's  Confession;  other  errors 
besides  had  been  omitted,  and  Luther  himself  complained  of  it 
aloud.  "  Satan  sees  clearly,"  said  he,  "  that  your  Apology 
has  passed  lightly  over  the  articles  of  purgatory,  the  worship 
of  saints,  and,  above  all,  of  the  pope  and  of  Antichrist."  The 
princes  requested  to  confer  with  their  allies  of  the  towns;  and 
all  the  Protestants  assembled  to  deliberate  on  this  momentous 
incident. 

They  looked  for  Melanchthon's  explanation,  who  did  not 
decline  the  responsibility  of  the  affair.  Easily  dejected  through 
his  own  anxiety,  he  became  bold  whenever  he  was  directly  at- 
tacked. "  All  the  essential  doctrines,"  said  he,  "  have  bern 
set  forth  in  the  Confession,  and  every  error  and  abuse  that  is 

1  Noetra  Confessio  ad  Romam  per  veredarios  inissA  ost.  (Corp.  K«*f.  »•  180. 
219.) 

'-'  An  |)lura  velimus  Cap*ari  praeponere  controvcrsa  qiuun  feocriinua.   (Ibid.  188.) 
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opposed  to  them  has  hn-n  pointed  out.  Hut  was  it  necessary 
to  plunge  into  all  those  questions  BO  fall  of  contention  and  ani- 
mosity, that  are  discussed  in  our  universities!  Waa  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  if  all  Christians  are  priests,  if  the  primacy  of  the 
pope  is  of  right  divine,  if  there  can  be  indulgences,  if  ev.-rv 
good  work  is  a  deadly  sin,  if  there  are  more  than  seven  sacra- 
nifiits,  if  they  may  be  administered  by  a  layman,  if  divine 
election  has  any  foundation  in  our  own  merits,  if  sacerdotal 
consecration  impresses  an  indelible  character,  if  auricular  con- 
fession is  necessary  to  salvation? No,  no!  all  these  things 

are  in  the  province  of  the  schools,  and  by  no  means  essential 
to  faith."1 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  questions  thus  pointed  out 
by  Melanchthon  there  were  important  points.  However  that 
may  be,  the  evangelical  committee  were  soon  agreed,  and  on 
the  morrow  they  gave  an  answer  to  Charles's  ministers,  <lra\vn 
up  with  as  much  frankness  as  firmness,  in  which  they  said 
"that  the  Protestants,  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  cordial  under- 
standing, had  not  wished  to  complicate  their  situation,  and 
had  proposed  not  to  specify  all  the  errors  that  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Church,  but  to  confess  all  the  doctrines  that 
were  essential  to  salvation;  that  if,  nevertheless,  the  adverse 
party  felt  itself  urged  to  maintain  certain  abuses,  or  to  put  for- 
ward any  point  not  mentioned  in  the  Confession,  the  Protest- 
ants declared  themselves  ready  to  reply  in  conformity  with  the 
Word  of  God."2  The  tone  of  this  answer  showed  pretty  ck-a  1 1  v 
that  the  evangelical  Christians  did  not  fear  to  follow  their  ad- 
versaries wherever  the  latter  should  call  them.  Accordingly 
the  Roman  party  said  no  more  on  this  business. 

1  Melanchthonis  Judicium.     (Coq>.  Rcf.  ii.  182.) 

2  Aua  Gottea  Wort,  welter  bcricht  zu  thun.     (F.  Urkundcnbuch,  ii.  19.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Refutation — Charles's  Dissatisfaction — Interview  with  the  Princes — The 
Swiss  at  Augsburg — Tetrapolitan  Confession — Zwingli's  Confession — Afflicting 
Divisions — The  Elector's  Faith — Ills  Peace — The  Lion's  Skin — The  Refuta- 
tion— One  Concession — Scripture  and  the  Hierarchy — Imperial  Commands — 
Interview  between  Melanchthon  and  Campeggio — Policy  of  Charles — Stormy 
M«.  ting — Resolutions  of  the  Consistory — The  Prayers  of  the  Church — Two 
.Miracles — The  Emperor's  Menace — The  Princes'  Courage— The  Mask — Ne- 
gotiations— The  Spectres  at  Spires — Tumult  in  Augsburg. 

THE  commission  charged  to  refute  the  Confession  met  twice  a- 
day,1  and  each  of  the  theologians  who  composed  it  added  to  it 
his  refutations  and  his  hatred. 

On  the  13th  July  the  work  was  finished.  "Eck  with  his 
band,"2  said  Melanchthon,  "transmitted  it  to  the  emperor."1 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  this  prince  and  of  his  ministers 
at  seeing  a  work  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages  filled  with 
abuse.3  "Bad  workmen  waste  much  wood,"  said  Luther,  "and 
impious  writers  soil  much  paper."  This  was  not  all;  to  the 
Refutation  were  subjoined  eight  appendices  on  the  heresies  that 
Melanchthon  had  dissembled  (as  they  said),  and  wherein  they 
exposed  the  contradictions  and  "the  horrible  sects"  to  which 
Lutheranism  had  given  birth.  Lastly,  not  confining  them- 
selves to  this  official  answer,  the  Romish  theologians,  who  saw 

7  O  * 

the  sun  of  power  shining  upon  them,  filled  Augsburg  with  in- 
solent and  abusive  pamphlets. 

There  was  but  one  opinion  on  the  Papist  Refutation ;  it  was 
found  confused,  violent,  thirsting  for  blood.4  Charles  V.  had 
too  much  good  taste  not  to  perceive  the  difference  that  existed 
between  this  coarse  work  and  the  noble  dignity  of  Melanch- 
thon's  Confession.  He  rolled,  handled,  crushed,  and  so  dam- 
aged the  two  hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  his  doctors,  that 
when  he  returned  them  two  days  after,  says  Spalatin,  there 

1  Bis  die  convenire  dicuntur.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  472.) 

2  Eccius  cum  sua  commanipulatione.     (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  103.) 

3  Longum  et  plenum  conviciis  script um.     (Ibid.) 

4  Adeo  confusa,  incondita,  violenta,  sanguinolcnta  ct  cnulclLs  ut  pmlucrint. 
(Ibid.  198.) 
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were  not  more  than  twelve  entire.  Charles  would  have  betn 
ashamrd  to  have  such  a  pamphlet  read  in  the  diet,  and  ho  re- 
quired, in  consequence,  that  it  should  be  drawn  up  anew, 
shorter  ami  in  more  moderate  language.1  That  was  not  easy, 
"for  the  adversaries,  confused  and  stupified,"  says  Bronx,  "by 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  evangelical  Confession,  neither  kin-w 
where  to  begin  nor  where  to  end;  they  accordingly  took  nearly 
three  weeks  to  do  their  work  over  again."" 

Charles  and  his  ministers  had  great  doubts  of  its  success; 
leaving,  therefore,  the  theologians  for  a  moment,  they  ima'_rin< ••! 
another  mana>uvre.  "  Let  us  take  eachof  the  protestant  princes 
separately,"  said  they:  "isolated,  they  will  not  resist."  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  15th  July,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  was 
visited  by  his  two  cousins,  the  electors  of  Maintz  and  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  by  his  two  brothers  the  margraves  Frederick  and 
John  Albert.  "Abandon  this  new  faith,"  said  they  to  him, 
"and  return  to  that  which  existed  a  century  ago.  If  you  t!<> 
so,  there  are  no  favours  that  you  may  not  expect  from  the 
emperor;  if  not,  dread  his  anger."3 

Shortly  after,  the  duke  Frederick  of  Bavaria,  the  count  ot 
Nassau,  Do  Rogendorf,  and  Truchses  wore  announced  to  the 
elector  on  the  part  of  Charles.  "You  havo  solicited  tho 
emperor,"  said  they,  "to  confirm  the  marriage  of  your  son  with 
the  princess  of  Juliers,  and  to  invest  you  with  the  electoral 
dignity;  but  his  majesty  declares,  that  if  you  do  not  renounce 
the  heresy  of  Luther,  of  which  you  are  tho  principal  abettor, 
he  cannot  accede  to  your  demand."  At  the  same  time  tho 
duke  of  Bavaria,  employing  the  most  urgent  solicitations,  ac- 
companied with  the  most  animated  gestures4  and  tho  most 
sinister  threats,6  called  upon  the  elector  to  abandon  his  faith. 
"It  is  asserted,"  added  Charles's  envoys,  "that  you  have  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Swiss.  The  emperor  cannot  believe  it; 
and  he  orders  you  to  let  him  know  the  truth." 

1  II<xlic  auctoribus  ipsi-  So|>liNti.s  n  (\r-ai-.-  rursiis  case  redditnm  ut  cmcndctur 
ct  civilius  componntur.  (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  198.) 

1  Noetra  ••..!,!•  .;,„!,•  ita  Mupidos,  nttonituH,  et  confuses.     (Ibid.) 

3  (•.,!•[..  Krf.  ii.  •_'<•«;   F.  rrkund.  ii.  '.M. 

4  Mil  rvdrn  unil  <  Ji-U'lirdc-n  pncliti^  rr/ri^t.      t  Iliid.  207.) 

*  Minas  diraa  promwsLs  ingentibiw  ailji.  irn-      i/.u.  K|>j>.  ii.  1-1.) 
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The  Swiss!  it  was  the  same  thing  as  rebellion.  This  alli- 
ance was  the  phantom  incessantly  invoked  at  Augsburg  to 
alarm  Charles  V.  And  in  reality  deputies,  or  at  least  friends 
of  the  Swiss,  had  already  appeared  in  that  city,  and  thus 
rendered  the  position  still  more  serious. 

Bucer  had  arrived  two  days  before  the  reading  of  the  Con- 
fession, and  Capito  on  the  day  subsequent  to  it.1  There  was 
even  a  report  that  Zwiugli  would  join  them.2  But  for  a  long 
time  all  in  Augsburg,  except  the  Strasburg  deputation,  were 
ignorant  of  the  presence  of  these  doctors.3  It  was  only  twenty- 
one  days  after  their  arrival  that  Melanchthon  learnt  it  posi- 
tively,4 so  great  was  the  mystery  in  which  the  Zwinglians  were 
forced  to  enshroud  themselves.  This  was  not  without  reason : 
a  conference  with  Melanchthou  having  been  requested  by  them: 
'*  Let  them  write,"  replied  he;  W'I  should  compromise  our  cause 
by  an  interview  with  them." 

Bucer  and  Capito  in  their  retreat,  which  was  like  a  prison 
to  them,  had  taken  advantage  of  their  leisure  to  draw  up  the 
Tetrapolitan  Confession,  or  the  confession  of  the  four  cities. 
The  deputies  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Metnrningen,  and  Liu- 
dau,  presented  it  to  the  emperor.5  These  cities  purged  them- 
selves from  the  reproach  of  war  and  revolt  that  had  been  con- 
tinually objected  against  them.  They  declared  that  their  only 
motive  was  Christ's  glory,  and  professed  the  truth  "freely, 
boldly,  but  without  insolence  and  without  scurrility."6 

Zwingli  about  the  same  time  caused  a  private  confession  to 
be  communicated  to  Charles,7  which  excited  a  general  uproar. 
"Does  he  not  dare  to  say,"  exclaimed  the  Romanists,  "that 
the  mitred  and  tcitkered  race  (by  which  he  means  the  bishops) 
is  in  the  Church  what  hump-backs  and  the  scrofula  are  in  the 

1  Venimun  hue.  ego  pridic  soleiiiuitatis  Divi  Johannis,  Capito  die  doiniuka 
sequente.  (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  472.) 

-'  Rumor  apud  DOS  est,  et  te  cum  tuis  Iltlvetiis  comitia  advolaturum.  (Ibid. 
431,  467.) 

*  Ita  latent  ut  non  quibuslibct  sui  copiam  fueiant.     (Corp.  Kef.  p.  190.) 

4  Capito  et  Bucerus  adsunt.     Id  hodie  ecrto  coiii|>cri.     (Ibid.) 

6  Cinglianaj    civitatcs    propriam    Confessionem   obtulerunt    Csesiiri.      (Ibid. 
]>.  187.)     This  Confession  will  be  found  in  Nicuuycr,  Collectio  C'juiYsisiouuiu,  p. 
740. 

9  Ingenue  ac  fortiter ;  citra  proeaciam  tanien  et  saunas,  id  fatcrl  et  diccre quod 
res  est.  (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  485.) 

7  Sec  Niemcyer  Coll.  Conf.  p.  10. 
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body?"1 — "Does  lie  not  insinuate,"  said  the  Lutherans,  "that 
we  arc  beginning  to  look  back  after  the  onions  and  garlic  of 
Egypt?" — "One  miu'ht  say  with  -P  at  truth  that  lit-  had  lost 
his  souses,"  exclaimed  Melanchthoii."'  "All  curemonies,  ac- 
cording to  him,  ought  to  be  abolished;  all  the  bishops  ought  to 
be  suppressed.  In  a  word,  all  is  perfectly  Helvetic,  that  is  to 
say,  supremely  barbarous." 

One  man  formed  an  exception  to  this  concert  of  reproaches, 
an»l  this  was  Luther.  "Zwingli  pleases  mo  tolerably,"  wrote 
he  to  Jonas,  "as  well  as  Bucer."3  By  Bucer,  he  meant  no 
doubt  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession:  this  expression  should  be 
noted. 

Thus  three  Confessions,  laid  at  the  feet  of  Charles  V.,  at- 
tested the  divisions  that  were  rending  Protestantism.  In  vain 
did  Bucer  and  Capito  endeavour  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  Melanchthon,  arid  write  to  him:  "We  will  meet  whero 
you  will,  and  when  you  will;  we  will  bring  Sturm  along  with 
us,  and  if  you  desire  it,  we  will  not  even  bring  him."4  All 
was  unavailing.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  Christian  to  confess 
Christ ;  one  disciple  should  confess  another  disciple,  even  if  the 
latter  lies  under  the  shame  of  the  world ;  but  they  did  not 
then  comprehend  this  duty.  "Schism  is  in  the  schism,"  said 
the  Romanists,  and  the  emperor  flattered  himself  with  an  easy 
victory.  "Return  to  the  Church,"  was  the  cry  from  every 
side,  "which  means,"  interrupted  the  Strasburgers,  "let  us  put 
the  bit  in  your  mouths,  that  we  may  lead  you  as  we  please."6 

All  these  things  deeply  afflicted  the  elector,  who  was  besides 
still  under  the  burden  of  Charles's  demands  and  threats.  The 
emperor  had  not  once  spoken  to  him,6  and  it  was  everywhere 
said  that  his  cousin  George  of  Saxony  would  bo  proclaimed 
elector  in  his  stead. 

On  the  28th  July,  there  was  a  great  festival  at  the  court. 

1  Pedatnm  ct  initratum  genus  Episcoporum,  id  esset  in  Ecclvsia,  quod  gil>l>i  » t 
-trumata  in  corpora.  (Niemryi-r  C»ll.  Conf.  p.  10.)  Zwingli  compares  the 
bishops  to  the  dry  and  fruitless  props  that  support  the  vines. 

.us  simplicity  wn\<-  i-aptum  csse.     (Coq>.  Rff.  p.  193.) 

3  /winglius  mihi  sane  placet,  ct  Bucerus.     (L.  Epp.  »v.  110.) 

4  Veniemus  quo  ct  quando  tu  voles.     (Corp.  Itrf.  ii.  208.) 

*  Una  tamen  omnium  vox:  Revertimini  ad  EccUtinm.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  481.) 
fl  Colloquium  ejus  nondum  frui  potubssc.     (Seek.  ii.  154.) 
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Charles,  robed  in  his  imperial  garments,  whose  value  was  said 
to  exceed  200,000  gold  ducats,  and  displaying  an  air  of  majesty 
\\hich  impressed  respect  and  fear,1  conferred  on  many  princes 
the  investiture  of  their  dignities;  the  elector  alone  was  excluded 
from  these  favours.  Erelong  he  was  made  to  understand  more 
plainly  what  was  reserved  for  him,  and  it  was  insinuated,  that 
if  he  did  not  submit,  the  emperor  would  expel  him  from  his 
states,  and  inflict  upon  him  the  severest  punishment.2 

The  elector  turned  pale,  for  he  doubted  not  that  such  would 
certainly  be  the  termination.  How  with  his  small  territory 
could  he  resist  that  powerful  monarch  who  had  just  vanquished 
France  and  Italy,  and  now  saw  Germany  at  his  feet?  And 
besides,  if  he  could  do  it,  had  he  the  right?  Frightful  night- 
mares pursued  John  in  his  dreams.  He  beheld  himself 
stretched  beneath  an  immense  mountain  under  which  he  lay 
painfully  struggling,  while  his  cousin  George  of  Saxony  stood 
on  the  summit  and  seemed  to  brave  him. 

John  at  length  came  forth  from  this  furnace.  "  I  must  either 
renounce  God  or  the  world,"  said  he.  "  Well !  my  choice  is 
not  doubtful.  It  is  God  who  made  me  elector, — me,  who  was 
not  worthy  of  it.  I  fling  myself  into  his  arms,  and  let  him  do 
with  me  what  shall  seem  good  to  him."  Thus  the  elector  by 
faith  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions  and  subdued  kingdoms.3 

All  evangelical  Christendom  had  taken  part  in  the  struggle 
of  John  the  Persevering.  It  was  seen  that  if  he  should  now 
fall,  all  would  fall  with  him;  and  they  endeavoured  to  support 
him.  "  Fear  not,"  cried  the  Christians  of  Magdeburg,  "for 
your  highness  is  under  Christ's  banner."4  "Italy  is  in  expec- 
tation," wrote  they  from  Venice;  "if  for  Christ's  glory  you 
must  die,  fear  nothing."5  But  it  was  from  a  higher  source  that 
John's  courage  was  derived.  "  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall 
from  Heaven,"  said  his  Master.6  The  elector,  in  like  manner, 

1  Apparuit  Caesar  majestate insignitus  vcstibus  suis  imperialibus.     (Corp. 

Ref.  ii.  242.) 

2  Miiller,  Gesch.  tier  Protestation,  p.  715. 
8  Hebrews  xi.  33,  34. 

*  Unter  dcm  lleerpannyr   Jcsu  Christi.     (Mtiller,  Gesch.  der  Protestation , 
p.  131.) 

3  Etiamsi  more  subcuiula  tibi    foret  ob  Christ!  glwiani.     (Corp.  1M.  ii.  --". 
L.  P.  Rooelli.) 

•  I. uk.-  x.  18. 
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1-elield  ill  his  dreams  lieor_-e  fall  from  the  top  of  the  motmt::iii, 
and  lit-  dashed  in  pieces  at  his  : 

Onco  resolved  to  lose  everything,  John,  free,  happy,  and 
tranquil,  MM&blad  his  theologians.  These  generous  men  de- 
sired to  .save  their  master.  "(Jracious  lord,"  said  Spalatin, 
"recollect  that  the  Word  of  God,  being  the  sword  of  the  Spi- 
rit, must  be  upheld,  not  by  the  secular  power,  but  by  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty."1 — "Yes!"  said  all  the  doctors,  "we  do  not 
wish  that,  to  save  us,  you  should  risk  your  children,  your  sub- 
jects, your  states,  your  crown We  will  rather  give  ours. 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  conjure  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  blood."2  John,  touched  by  this  language,  refused, 
however,  their  solicitations,  and  firmly  repeated  these  words, 
which  had  become  his  device:  "1  also  desire  to  confess  my 
Saviour." 

It  was  on  the  20th  July  that  he  replied  to  the  pressing  ar- 
guments by  which  Charles  had  endeavoured  to  shake  him.  He 
proved  to  the  emperor  that,  being  his  brother's  legitimate  heir, 
he  could  not  refuse  him  the  investiture,  which,  besides,  the 
diet  of  Worms  had  secured  to  him.  He  added,  that  ho  did 
not  blindly  believe  what  his  doctors  said,  but  that,  having  re- 
cognised the  Word  of  God  to  be  the  foundation  of  their  teach- 
ing, he  confessed  anew,  and  without  any  hesitation,  all  the 
articles  of  the  Apology.  "I  therefore  entreat  your  ma- 
jesty," continued  he,  "to  permit  me  and  mine  to  render  an 
account  to  God  alone  of  what  concerns  the  salvation  of  our 
souls."3  The  margrave  of  Brandenburg  made  the  same  reply. 
Thus  failed  this  skilful  manoeuvre,  by  which  the  Romanists  had 
hoped  to  break  the  strength  of  the  Reformation. 

Six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  Confession,  and  as  yet  tl; 
was  no  reply.  "  The  Papists,  from  the  moment  they  heard  the 
Apology,"  it  was  said,  " suddenly  lost  their  voice."4  At  length 
the  Romish  theologians  handed  their  revised  and  corrected  per- 
formance to  the  emperor,  and  persuaded  this  prince  to  present 
it  iu  his  own  name.  The  mantle  of  the  state  seemed  to  tln-m 

1  Gottcs  Wort  koines  wcg»  durch  weltlidi  S«-liwi-rt.     ( I'.  I'llund.  ii.  82.) 

*  Sie  wollvn  ilmrii  :m  ilircni  IUut<>  p 'iiii^cn  lasNon.     (Ibid.  00.) 
3  KurhU-iuann'b  Urkuiulonbui-li,  \>\>.  SO-'.CJ,  113-110. 

*  I'ajiiataa  obmutuisoc  ad  quorum  Confc&uoncm.     (Cochl.  p.  100.) 
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admiral)! v  adapted  to  tho  movements  of  Rome.  "These  syco- 
phants," said  Mclanchthon,  "  have  desired  to  clothe  themselves 
with  the  lion's  skin,  to  appear  to  us  so  much  the  more  terrible."1 
All  the  states  of  the  empire  wero  convoked  for  the  next  day  but 
one. 

On  Wednesday,  3d  August,2  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  emperor,  sitting  on  his  throne  in  the  chapel  of  tho  Palatin- 
ate Palace,  attended  by  his  brother,  with  the  electors,  princes, 
and  deputies,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  allies  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  count-palatine,  who  was  called  "Charles's 
mouthpiece,"  said  to  them:  "  His  majesty  having  handed  your 
Confession  to  several  doctors  of  different  nations,  illustrious  by 
their  knowledge,  their  morals,  and  their  impartiality,  has  read 
their  reply  with  the  greatest  care,  and  submits  it  to  you  as  his 
own."3 

Alexander  Schweiss  then  took  the  papers  and  read  the  Re- 
futation. The  Roman  party  approved  some  articles  of  the 
Confession,  condemned  others,  and  in  certain  less  salient  pas- 
sages, it  distinguished  between  what  must  be  rejected  and  what 
accepted. 

It  gave  way  on  an  important  point;  the  opus  operatum. 
The  Protestants  having  said  in  their  13th  Article  that  faith  was 

1  Voluerunt  sycophantic  theologi  XS«»T?»  illam  sibi  circumdare,  ut  cssent  nobis 
formidabiliores.  (Corp.  Ref.  p.  252.) 

3  About  this  time  a  very  likely  result  of  the  diet  seemed  to  be  the  death  of  both 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Both  were  overtasking  their  minds,  the  one  by  involv- 
ing himself  in  a  maze  of  subtle  distinctions,  in  which  we  perceive  a  manifest  desire 
to  reason  himself  into  the  toleration  of  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  popedom,  tho 
other  by  his  patient  efforts  to  answer  his  friend's  innumerable  questions  on  such 
points.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  while  the  state  of  Luther's  health 
gave  serious  alarm  to  his  friends,  Melanchthon  complains  of  a  violent  cough  brought 
on  by  a  few  nights'  want  of  sleep  (Ego  tusri  odiosissiina  laboro  quam  ex  paucantm 
noctium  insomnia  contraxi).  This  complaint  he  makes  to  Luther  on  the  30th  of 
July,  and  only  three  days  before  he  had  written  to  Vitus  that  the  physician's  in- 
junction to  Luther  was  that  he  must  give  up  the  very  severe  study  (acerrimum 
stadium),  which  was  the  cause  of  his  illness.  One  would  have  thought  that 
Mclanchthon,  out  of  regard  to  his  friend's  health  as  well  as  his  own,  would  have 
intermitted  his  labours,  at  least  for  a  day  or  two.  But  no;  in  this  very  letter  to 
Vitus  he  tells  him  that  though  the  doctor  (Luther)  seemed  angry  at  his  "  dispu- 
tations." yet  he  would  not  let  him  off,  and  begs  Vitus  to  conciliate  him,  and  in- 
duce him  to  reply;  nay,  the  very  next  day  the  poor  doctor  has  a  letter  from  hia 
tormentor,  with  a  Alitto  tibi  qwettionet  (I  send  you  the  questions),  and  a  R6- 
tpondebis  iyitur  (You  will  reply  then).  In  short,  Mclanchthon  was  in  a  state 
of  such  extn-inc  excitement  that  he  could  neither  take  rest  himself  nor  allow  others 
to  take  it.  The  questions  in  this  last  case  were  those  submitted  by  the  chaplain 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary. — D.  D.  u. 

3  Vclut  suaiu  suaque  publica  auetoritate  roboratam.     (Urkuiidciilmth,  ii.  144.) 
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<sary  in  the  sacrament,  the  llomisli  party  absented  to  i(  ; 
thus  abandoning  an  error  which  the  papacy  had  so  ouni- 
defended  against  Luther  in  that  very  city  of  Augslnu-L:.  by  the 
mouth  of  Cajetan. 

Moreover,  they  recognised  as  truly  Christian  the  evangelical 
doctrine  on  the  Trinity,  on  Christ,  on  baptism,  on  eternal  pun- 
i-hmriit.  and  on  the  origin  of  evil. 

But  on  all  the  other  points,  Charles,  his  princes,  and  his 
theologians,  declared  themselves  immovable.  They  maintained 
that  men  are  born  with  the  fear  of  God,  that  good  works  are 
meritorious,  and  that  they  justify  in  union  with  faith.  They 
upheld  the  seven  sacraments,  the  mass,  transubstantiation,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  cup,  the  celibacy  of  priests,1  the  invocation 
of  saints,  and  denied  that  the  Church  was  an  assembly  of  the 
saints. 

This  Refutation  was  skilful  in  some  respects,  and,  above  all, 
in  what  concerned  the  doctrine  of  works  and  of  faith.  But  on 
other  points,  in  particular  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  and  the 
celibacy  of  priests,  its  arguments  were  lamentably  weak,  and 
contrary  to  the  well-known  facts  of  history. 

While  the  Protestants  had  taken  their  stand  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, their  adversaries  supported  the  divine  origin  of  the  hier- 
archy, and  laid  down  absolute  submission  to  its  laws.  Thus, 
the  essential  character,  which  still  distinguishes  Borne  from  the 
Reformation,  stood  prominently  forth  in  this  first  combat. 

Among  the  auditors  who  filled  the  chapel  of  the  Palatinate 
Palace,  concealed  in  the  midst  of  the  deputies  of  Nuremberg, 
was  Joachim  Camerarius,  who,  while  Schweiss  was  reading, 
leant  over  his  tablets  and  carefully  noted  down  all  he  could  col- 
lect. At  the  same  time  others  of  the  Protestants,  speaking  to 
one  another,  were  indicant,  and  even  laughed,  as  one  of  their 
opponents  assures  us.2  "  Really,"  said  they  with  one  consent, 

1  In  nn  opinion  of  Melanchthon's.  written  in  German,  and  supposed  by  tin- 
editor  of  the  Corp.  Ref.  to  be  of  the  date  of  August,  a  )>itliy  practical  reason  is 
riven  for  not  consenting  to  the  celibate  of  the  clergy.  Were  that  concession  inndo 
by  the  Protestants,  he  submit*  nn  immense  numltcr  of  priest*  who  had  married, 
would  be  dismiwcil.  Others  not  married  would  have  to  take  their  places.  Tf 
were  really  good  men,  he  considers  that  for  a  certainty  they  would  marry. 
Hence  the  only  chance  of  having  unmarried  priests,  lay  in  the  untoward  alternative 
of  having  wicked  ones  ! — n.  D.  s. 

•  Multi  e  Lutheranis  ineptc  cachinnabnntur.     (Cochlociu,  p.  895.) 
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'  the  whole  of  this  Refutation  is  worthy  of  Eck,  Faber,  and 
Cochloeus!" 

As  for  Charles,  little  pleased  with  these  theological  disserta- 
tions, he  slept  during  the  reading;1  but  he  awoke  when  Schweiss 
had  finished,  and  his  awakening  was  that  of  a  lion. 

The  count-palatine  then  declared  that  his  majesty  found  the 
articles  of  this  Refutation  orthodox,  catholic,  and  conformable 
to  the  Gospel;  that  he  therefore  required  the  Protestants  to 
abandon  their  Confession,  now  refuted,  and  to  adhere  to  all  the 
articles  which  had  just  been  set  forth;2  that,  if  they  refused, 
the  emperor  would  remember  his  office,  and  would  know  how 
to  show  himself  the  advocate  and  defender  of  the  Roman 
church. 

This  language  was  clear  enough:  the  adversaries  imagined  they 
had  refuted  the  Protestants  by  commanding  the  latter  to  con- 
sider themselves  beaten.  Violence — arms — war — were  all  con- 
tained in  these  cruel  words  of  Charles's  minister.3  The  princes 
represented  that,  as  the  Refutation  adopted  some  of  their  articles 
and  rejected  others,  it  required  a  careful  examination,  and  they 
consequently  begged  a  copy  should  be  given  them. 

The  Romish  party  had  a  long  conference  on  this  demand  ; 
night  was  at  hand ;  the  count-palatine  replied  that,  consider- 
ing the  late  hour  and  the  importance  of  this  affair,  the  em- 
peror would  make  known  his  pleasure  somewhat  later.  The 
diet  separated,  and  Charles  V.,  exasperated  at  the  audacity  of 
the  evangelical  princes,  says  Cochlo2us,  returned  in  ill-humour 
to  his  apartments.4 

The  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  withdrew  full  of  peace; 
the  reading  of  the  Refutation  having  given  them  as  much  con- 
fidence as  that  of  the  Confession  itself.5  They  saw  in  their 
adversaries  a  strong  attachment  to  the  hierarchy,  but  a  great 
ignorance  of  the  Gospel — a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Romish 
party;  andthisthoughtencouraged  them.  "Certainly,"  said  they, 
"the  Church  cannot  be  where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  Christ." ' 

1  Imperator  iterum  obdormivit.     (Corp.  Rof.  ii.  24.5.) 

•  Petiit  C'irsar  ut  omnes  in  illos  nrti'-ulos  conscntiant.     (Ibid.) 
8  Orationis  suinma  atrox.     (Ibid.  2.53.) 

*  Caesar  non  sequo  animo  fen-bat  eorum  contuinaciam.     (Cochl.  p.  195.) 
1  Fact!  sunt  crectiore  animo.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  250.) 

'  Ecolesiaru  ibi  non  ease,  ubi  ignoratur  Christup. 

Id.  2  II 
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Melanohthon  alone  was  still  alarmed:   he  walked  by  sight 
and  not  by  faith,  and,  remembering  tin-  le^ati-'s  smiles,  he  had 
another  interview  with  him,  as  early  as  tin-  4th  August,  still 
uilinir   the  cup   for   the  laity,   and   lawful  wives   I'M 
ts.      "Then,"  said  he,  "our  pa<tor>  \vill  plaee  ti: 
D  untler  the  government  of  bishops,  and  \ve  shall  be  ahle 
to   present    tho-e    innumerable,   sects  with  which  posteri: 
thi-eatened."1    Melanchthon's  glance  into  the  future  is  remark- 
able: it  does  not,  however,  mean  that  he,  like  many  others, 

rred  a  dead  unity  to  a  living  diversity.2 
Campe»i,rio,  now  certain  of  triumphing  by  the  sword,  disdain- 
fully handed  this  paper  to  Cochlo2us,  who  hastened  to  refute  it. 
It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Melanchthon  or  Campeggio  was  the 
more  infatuated.  God  did  not  permit  an  arrangement  that 
would  have  enslaved  his  Church. 

Charles  passed  the  whole  of  the  4th3  and  the  morning  of 

1  Quod  nisi  (let,  quid  in  totscctisad  posteros  futurum  sit.     (Corp.  lief.  ii.  1  ; 

8  This  drrad  on  the  part  of  Melanchthon  betokens  n  sad  want  of  faith  on  the 
]  romisc  of  the  Spirit  to  accompany  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in  the  cn!i\. 
ct'  men.   and  to  unite  them  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  unity  after  conv. •• 
True,  many  sects  have  arisen  in  Protestant  countries  since  1530,  and  many  of 
these  have  departed  more  or  less  widely  from  the  truth.     But  let  us  suppose  that 
Melanchthon's  scheme  for  comprehending  Luther  and  the  Pope  in  one  church  had 
succeeded,  would  that  have  put  an  end  to  sects?     It  all  the  rigour  of  the  decrees 
of  Trent  could  not  prevent  such  dissensions  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  afterwards 
arose  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  if  all  the  disciplinary  canons  of  that 
council  could  not  suppress  the  subsequent  diffusion  of  scepticism  and  inlidcli 
comp.micd   with   the  most   revolting  corruption  of  manners  in  Human  catholics, 
what  would  not  have  been  the  divided  state  of  that  church  had  I  uthcraiiNm  been 
allowed  to  remain  and  to  act  a  part  in  it?     And  then  what  would  have  In-come  of 
the  saeramentnrians?     If  admitted,  they  would  still  more  have  distracted  the 
Church. — n.  P.  s. 

3  On  this  4th  of  August,  Melanchthon  wrote  a  remarkably  pacific,  one  would 
almost  say,  ci'axiii'_r  letter  to  Ciiinpe^io's  secretary.     He  compliments   him  for 
n  suavity  and   humanity,  worthy  of  a  learned  and  wise  man,  which  had  led  him 
willingly  to  confer  with  him  both  almut  his  private  affairs  and  on  public  business. 
On  comparing  this  letter  with  one  addressed  to  Melanchthon  I  y  Capitoand  Hueer 
on  the  28th  of  July,  just  a  week  before,  one  is  painfully  struck  with  the  dit'.. 
of  sentiment  between  them,  and  even  led  to  fear  that   Melanchthon  was  really 
looking  to  the  JlomMi  bishops  and  divines  ns  his  future  coadjutors  again 
sacramcntarianx.     ('.  and  H.'s  letter  In-gins  with  calling  Cod  to  witness  that  in 
wishing  to  confer  with    M'-lanchtlmn.  they  had   no  wish  to   involve   him    in   the 
odium  with  which  the  world  was  overwhelming  them.     Hence  it   would  appear 
that  while   Melanchthon  was  constantly  confrrrin1.:  with  the   Romish  divi- 
declined  all  intercourse  with  those  two  lc;irin-d   and   faithful   Protestants. 

•  I  to  tell  him  with  great  seriousness  ami  unction,  that  seeing  love  an 
lur  <i<«\  should  IM-  preferred  to  e\ery  thi-  •  n  were  we  humanly  sp< 

reduced    to  th<-    last    extremity,  Mill  it   is  unlawful  to  I-  tn  l«e 

silent  where  God  calls  us  to  speak  oat.  and  to  leave  to  wolves  those  for  whom 
Chrirt  shed  his  blood.     Now,  as  if  in  studied  opposition  to  this,  Melanchthon 
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the  5th  August  in  consultation  with  the  Ultramontane  party. 
••  It  will  never  be  by  discussion  that  we  shall  come  to  an  under- 
standing," said  some;  "and  if  the  Protestants  do  not  submit 
voluntarily,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  compel  them."  They 
nevertheless  decided,  on  account  of  the  Refutation,  to  adopt  a 
middle  course.  During  the  whole  of  the  diet,  Charles  pursued 
a  -kilful  policy.  At  first  he  refused  everything,  hoping  to  lead 
away  the  princes  by  violence;  then  he  conceded  a  few  unim- 
portant points,  under  the  impression  that  the  Protestants, 
having  lest  all  hope,  would  esteem  so  much  the  more  the  little 
he  yielded  to  them.  This  was  what  he  did  again  under  the 
present  circumstances.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  count- 
pulatine  announced  that  the  emperor  would  give  them  a  copy 
of  the  Refutation,  but  on  these  conditions;  namely,  that  the 
Protestants  should  not  reply,  that  they  should  speedily  agree 
with  the  emperor,  and  that  they  would  not  print  or  communi- 
cate to  any  one  the  Refutation  that  should  be  confided  to  them.1 
This  communication  excited  murmurs  amon^  the  Protest- 

O 

ants.  "  Theso  conditions,"  said  they  all,  "are  inadmissible." 
— "  The  papists  present  us  with  their  paper,"  added  the  chan- 
cellor Bruck,  "  as  the  fox  offered  a  thin  broth  to  his  gossip  the 
stork." 

The  savoury  broth  upon  a  plate  by  Reynard  was  served  up, 
But  Mistress  Stork,  with  her  long  beak,  she  could  not  get  a  sup.2 

"  If  the  Refutation,"  continued  he,  "  should  come  to  be  known 
without  our  participation  (and  how  can  we  prevent  it?),  we 
shall  be  charged  with  it  as  a  crime.  Let  us  beware  of  accept- 

gpeaka  to  the  secretary,  of  healing  the  dissension  between  the  Protestants  and 
Rome,  by  dissembling  certain  things,  that  is,  by  being  silent  where  they  ought 
to  speak  out ;  and  not  only  does  he  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
tln-ir  olx-diciicc  to  bishops,  but  hints  that  he  and  others  would  do  their  utmost  to 
enlarge  the  |tower  of  the  bishops  and  establish  the  tranquillity  of  the  Church. 
"What  was  this  but  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  wolves  to  whom  Christ's  flock  was 
to  be  committed  ?  What  could  he  mean  by  common  efforts  between  Rome  and 
tbrin  for  confirming  the  Church's  tranquillity,  after  coming  to  terms  by  mutually 
dissembling  part  of  their  doctrines,  but  common  efforts  against  such  men  as 
Capito  and  Bueer,  Zwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  ?  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  future 
heresies,  in  his  letter  of  August  l^tli  to  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  in  which  he 
renews  his  promise  of  obedience  to  the  bishops,  but  he  never  could  have  excluded 
from  his  regard  those  who  he  knew  would  never  obey  Romish  bishops. — D.  D.  s. 

1  F.  Urkund.  ii.  170;  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  256;  Bruck,  Apol.  7-'. 

*  Gltick  wie  dcr  Fuclm  brauchct,  da  er  den  S  torch  zu  gast  lud.  (Bruck,  Aix»I. 
W.) 
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ing  so  perfidious  ;ui  otter.1  We  already  possess  in  the  notes  of 
Camel-arias  several  articles  of  this  paper,  and  if  wo  omit  any 
point,  no  one  will  have  (he  ri-ht  to  reproach  us  with  it." 

On  the  next  day  (6th  August),  the  Protestants  declared  to 
the  diet  that  they  preferred  declining  the  copy  thus  offered  to 
them,  and  appealed  to  God  and  tu  his  majesty.2  They  thus 
rejected  all  that  the  emperor  proposed  to  them,  even  what  he 
considered  as  a  favour. 

Agitation,  anger,  and  affright  were  manifested  on  every 
hench  of  that  august  assemhly.3  This  reply  of  the  evangeli- 
cals was  war — was  rebellion.  George  of  Saxony,  the  princes 
of  Bavaria,  all  the  violent  adherents  of  Rome,  trembled  witli 
indignation;  there  was  a  sudden,  an  impetuous  movement,  an 
explosion  of  murmurs  and  of  hatred;  and  it  might  have  been 
feared  that  the  two  parties  would  have  come  to  blows  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  emperor,  if  archbishop  Albert,  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  Pomerania,  and 
Mecklenburg,  rushing  between  them,  had  not  conjured  the 
Protestants  to  put  an  end  to  this  deplorable  combat,  and  not 
drive  the  emperor  to  extremities.4  The  diet  separated,  their 
hearts  filled  with  emotion,  apprehension,  and  trouble. 

Never  had  the  diet  proposed  such  fatal  alternatives.  The 
hopes  of  agreement,  set  forth  in  the  edict  of  convocation,  had 
only  been  a  deceitful  lure:  now  the  mask  was  thrown  aside; 
submission  or  the  sword — such  was  the  dilemma  offered  to  the 
Reformation.  All  announced  that  the  day  of  tentatives  was 
passed,  and  that  they  were  beginning  one  of  violence. 

In  truth,  on  the  Gth  July,  the  pope  had  assembled  the  con- 
sistory of  cardinals  in  his  palace  at  Rome,  and  had  made  known 
to  them  the  Protestant  ultimatum;  namely,  the  cup  for  the 
laity,  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  omission  of  the  invocation 
of  saints  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  use  of  ecclesiastical 
property  already  secularized,  and  for  the  rest,  the  convocation 
of  a  council.  "These  concessions,"  said  the  cardinals,  "are 

1  QuAiulo  excinplum  per  alios  in  vtilgus  exire  poterat.     (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  70.^) 
3  DM  Sie  es  Gott  und  Kays.  Mnj.  bcsclilc-n  nuifl'tcn.     (Urkund.  ii.  1- 

3  Und  darob  wic  man  Spurni  ni.-ij;.  rin  Knt/.rt  /m  phal.t.     (Ibid.) 

4  Hi  accedunt  ad  nostros  principes  ct  jubcnt  uinittcre  hue  ccrtnincn,  no  Csrsar 
Ycbrnicntius  comnioveatur.     (Corp.  Kef  ii.  264.) 
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opposed  to  the  religion,  discipline,  and  laws  of  the  Church.1 
reject  them,  and  vote  our  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  the 
xeal  which  lie  employs  in  bringing  back  the  deserters."  The 
pope  having  thus  decided,  every  attempt  at  conciliation  became 
useless. 

Campeggio,  on  his  side,  redoubled  in  zeal.  He  spoke  as  if 
in  his  person  the  pope  himself  were  present  at  Augsburg.2  "  Let 
the  emperor  and  the  right-thinking  princes  form  a  league,"  said 
he  to  Charles;  "and  if  these  rebels,  equally  insensible  to  threats 
and  promises,  obstinately  persist  in  their 'diabolical  course,  then 
let  his  majesty  seize  fire  and  sword,  let  him  take  possession  of 
all  the  property  of  the  heretics,  and  utterly  eradicate  these 
venomous  plants.3  Then  let  him  appoint  holy  inquisitors,  who 
shall  go  on  the  track  of  the  remnants  of  Reformation,  and  pro- 
ceed against  them,  as  in  Spain  against  the  Moors.  Let  him 
put  the  university  of  Wittenberg  under  ban,  burn  the  hereti- 
cal books,  and  send  back  the  fugitive  monks  to  their  convents. 
But  this  plan  must  be  executed  with  courage." 

Thus  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome  consisted,  according  to  a 
prophecy  uttered  against  the  city  which  is  seated  on  seven  hills, 
in  adorning  itself  with  pearls  that  it  had  stolen,  and  in  becom- 
ing drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.4 

While  Charles  was  thus  urged  on  with  blind  fury  by  the 
diet  and  the  pope,  the  Protestant  princes,  restrained  by  a 
mute  indignation,  did  not  open  their  mouths,5  and  hence  they 
seemed  to  betray  a  weakness  of  which  the  emperor  was  eager 
to  profit.  But  there  was  also  strength  concealed  under  this 
weakness.  "We  have  nothing  left,"  exclaimed  Melanchthon, 
"but  to  embrace  our  Saviour's  knees."  In  this  they  laboured 
earnestly.  Melanchthon  begged  for  Luther's  prayers;  Brenz 
for  those  of  his  own  church:  a  general  cry  of  distress  and  of 
faith  ran  through  evangelical  Germany.  "You  shall  have 

sheep,"  said  Breuz,  "if  you  will  send  us  sheep:  you  know 

• 

1  Oppositas  religion!,  discipline,  Icgibusque  Ecclesia*.     (Pallav.  i.  234.) 
*  Ala  were  der  Papst  sclbst  gegenwartig  gewest.     (Briick,  Apol.  62.) 

8  Se  alcuni perseverassero  in  qucsta  diabolica  via  quella  S.  M.  potra  mettere 

la  mano  al  ferro  e  al  foco  et  radicilus  extirpare  qucsta  venenata  pianta.     (Instruc- 
tio  data  Caesari  a  reverend issimo  Campeggi  in  diet*  Augustana,  1530.) 
4  Revelation  xvii.  and  xviii. 
4  Tacita  indignatio.     (Corp.  Rof.  ii.  2~>4.) 
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\vliat  1  in-. in."1     Tin-  sheep  that  \\riv  (,,  be  o He red  in  sacrifice 

the  prayers  of  the  saints. 

Tho  Church  was  not  wanting  to  itself.     "Assembled  ev> 
day,"  wrote  certain  citi< •<  in  tlie   electors,   "we   beg  for 
strength,  grace,  and  victory, — victory  full  of  joy."      Unt   tip- 
man  of  prayer  and  faith  was  especially  Luther.     A  calm  ami 
sublime  courajje,  in  which  firmness  shines  at  the  side  of  jov — 

.'      * 

a  courage  that  rises  and  exults  in  proportion  as  the  danger 
increases — is  what  Luther's  letters  at  this  time  present  in  every 
line.  The  most  poetical  images  are  pale  beside  those  energetic 
expressions  which  issue  in  a  boiling  torrent  from  the  reformer's 
soul.  "I  have  recently  witnessed  two  miracles,"  wrote  he  on 
the  5th  August  to  chancellor  Briick;  "this  is  the  first.  As  I 
was  at  my  window,  I  saw  the  stars,  and  the  sky,  and  that  vast 
and  magnificent  firmament  in  which  the  Lord  has  placed  them. 
I  could  nowhere  discover  the  columns  on  which  the  M. 
has  supported  this  immense  vault,  and  yet  the  heavens  did  not 
fall 

"And  here  is  the  second.  I  beheld  thick  clouds  hanging 
above  us  like  a  vast  sea.  I  could  neither  perceive  ground  on 
which  they  reposed,  nor  cords  by  which  they  were  suspended ; 
and  yet  they  did  not  fall  upon  us,  but  saluted  us  rapidly  and 
fled  away. 

"God,"  continued  he,  "will  choose  the  manner,  the  time, 
and  the  place  suitable  for  deliverance,  and  he  will  not  linger. 
What  the  men  of  blood  have  begun,  they  have  not  yet  finished. 

Our  rainbow  is  faint their  clouds  arc  threatening 

the  enemy  comes  against  us  with  frightful  machines But 

at  last  it  will  be  seen  to  whom  belong  the  ballistoe,  and  from 
what  hands  the  javelins  are  launched.2  It  is  no  matter  if 
Luther  perishes:  if  Christ  is  conqueror,  Luther  is  conqueror 
also."3 

The  Roman  party,  who  did  not  know  what  was  the  victory 
of  faith,  imagined  themselves  certain  of  success. 

1  Ilaljcbitis  ores,  si  oves  nd  not  inittatia:  intelligitis  qua;  volo.  (Corp.  K>  I. 
ii.  21 

a  In  fine  vidclritur  cujus  toni (I,.  Kpp.  iv.  130.) 

8  Vincat  Christus  mwlo,  niliil  refert  si  i«r«it  Luthcrus,  quia  victorc  Chrislj 
victor  erit.  (H>il.  130.) 
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The  doctors  having  refuted  the  Confession,  the  Protestants 
ought,  they  imagined,  to  declare  themselves  convinced,  and  all 
would  then  be  restored  to  its  ancient  footing:  such  was  the  plan 
uf  the  emperor's  campaign.  He  therefore  urged  and  called 
upon  the  Protestants ;  but  instead  of  submitting,  they  an- 
nounced a  refutation  of  the  Refutation.  Upon  this  Charles 
looked  at  his  sword,  and  all  the  princes  who  surrounded  him 
did  the  same. 

John  of  Saxony  understood  what  that  meant,  but  he  re- 
mained firm.  "  The  straight  line,"  said  he  (the  axiom  was 
familiar  to  him),  "is  the  shortest  road."  It  is  this  indomita- 
ble firmness  that  has  secured  for  him  in  history  the  name  of 
John  the  Persevering.  He  was  not  alone:  all  those  Protestant 
princes  who  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  courts,  and  who  were 
habituated  to  pay  an  humble  obedience  to  the  emperor,  at  that 
time  found  in  their  faith  a  noble  independence  that  confounded 
Charles  V. 

With  the  design  of  gaining  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
they  opened  to  him  the  possibility  of  according  him  some  pos- 
sessions in  Silesia  on  which  he  had  claims.  "  If  Christ  is  Christ," 
replied  he,  "the  doctrine  that  I  have  confessed  is  truth." — "But 
do  you  know,"  quickly  replied  his  cousin  the  elector  Joachim, 
"what  is  your  stake?" — "Certainly,"  replied  the  margrave,  "it 
is  said  I  shall  be  expelled  from  this  country.    Well !  may  God 
protect  me ! "     One  day  prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt  met  Doc- 
tor Eck.     "Doctor,"  said  he,  "you  are  exciting  to  war,  but  ' 
you  will  find  those  who  will  not  be  behindhand  with  you.     I  < 
have  broken  many  a  lance  for  my  friends  in  my  time.     My 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  assuredly  worthy  that  I  should  do  as  much  / 
for  him." 

At  the  sight  of  this  resolution,  each  one  asked  himself  whe- 
ther Charles,  instead  of  curing  the  disease,  was  not  augmenting 
it.  Reflections,  criticisms,  jests,  passed  between  the  citizens; 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  people  manifested  in  its  own  fashion 
what  they  thought  of  the  folly  of  their  chief.  We  will  adduce 
one  instance. 

It  is  said  that  one  day,  as  the  emperor  was  at  table  with 
several  Roman  catholic  princes,  he  was  informed  that  BOIT.J 
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comedians  bcir-nl  p»'i-mis*ion  (an-onlin^  to  custom)  to  ainu>:"5 
thrir  lni-.l-lii|.<.  l-'ir.st  appeared  an  old  man  waring  a  mask, 
and  dressed  in  a  doctor's  r»\x\  \\lio  advanced  with  dilli'-ulty 
carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  in  his  arms,  some  straight  and  some 
crooked.  lie  approached  the  wide  fireplace  of  tin-  (iotliir  hall, 
threw  down  his  load  in  disorder,  and  immediately  withdraw. 
Charles  and  the  courtiers  read  on  his  back  tin-  iii».-ription  — 
JOHN  REUCHLIN.  Then  appeared  another  mask  with  an  in- 
telligent look,  who  made  every  exertion  to  pair  the  straight  and 
the  crooked  pieces;2  but  finding  his  labour  useless,  he  shook  his 
head,  turned  to  the  door  and  disappeared.  They  read  —  ERAS- 
MUS OF  ROTTERDAM.  Almost  immediately  after  advanced  a 
monk  with  bright  eye  and  decided  gait,  carrying  a  brasier  of 
lighted  coals.3  He  put  the  wood  in  order,  set  fire  to  it,  blew 
and  stirred  it  up,  so  that  the  flame  rose  bright  and  sparkling 
into  the  air.  He  then  retired,  and  on  his  back  were  the  words 
—  MARTIN  LUTHER. 

Next  approached  a  magnificent  personage,  covered  with  all 
the  imperial  insignia,  who,  seeing  the  fire  so  bright,  drew  his 
sword,  and  endeavoured  by  violent  thrusts  to  extinguish  it; 
but  the  more  he  struck,  the  fiercer  burnt  the  flames,  and  at 
last  he  quitted  the  hall  in  indignation.  His  name,  as  it  would 
seem,  was  not  made  known  to  the  spectators,  but  all  divined  it. 
The  general  attention  was  soon  attracted  by  a  new  character. 
A  man,  wearing  a  surplice  and  a  mantle  of  red  velvet,  \\itli  an 
alb  of  white  wool  that  reached  to  his  heels,  and  having  a  stole 
around  his  neck,  the  ends  ornamented  with  pearls,  advanced 
majestically.  Beholding  the  flames  that  already  filled  the 
hearth,  he  wrung  his  hands  in  terror,  and  looked  around  for 
something  to  extinguish  them.  He  saw  two  vessels  at  the  vi-y 
extremity  of  the  hall,  one  filled  with  water,  and  the  otlu-r 
with  oil.  He  rushed  towards  them,  seized  unwittingly  "ii 
that  containing  the  oil,  and  threw  it  on  the  fire.4  The  flame 
then  spread  with  such  violence  that  the  mask  fled  in  alarm. 

'  IVrsona  larva  contccta,  babitu  doctoral!  portabat  struem  lignorura.     (T.  L. 
FaliririiH,  opp.  nmnia,  ii.  231.) 
*  Hie  conali.-iiiir  mrx.i  'jiiaro  lignis.     (Ibid.) 

3  In  azula  I'nvn-  l^iu-in  et  prunas.     (l\>\<\  i 

4  Curreus  in  amphoram  oleo  plcnam.     (Ibid.  232.) 
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raising  his  hands  to  heaven;  on  his  back  was  read  the  namo 
of  LEO  X . 

The  mystery  was  finished;  but  instead  of  claiming  their 
remuneration,  the  pretended  actors  had  disappeared.  No  one 
asked  the  moral  of  this  drama. 

The  lesson,  however,  proved  useless;  and  the  majority  of 
the  diet,  assuming  at  the  same  time  the  part  assigned  to  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  began  to  prepare  the  means  necessary 
for  extinguishing  the  fire  kindled  by  Luther.  They  negotiated 
in  Italy  with  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  engaged  to  send  a  few 
regiments  of  light  cavalry  across  the  Alps;1  and  in  England 
with  Henry  VIII. ,  who  had  not  forgotten  Luther's  reply,  and 
who  promised  Charles,  through  his  ambassador,  an  immense 
subsidy  to  destroy  the  heretics.2 

At  the  same  time  frightful  prodigies  announced  the  gloomy 
future  which  threatened  the  Eeform.  At  Spires  fearful  spec- 
tres, in  the  shape  of  monks  with  angry  eyes  and  hasty  steps, 
Lad  appeared  during  the  night.  "  What  do  you  want?"  they 
had  been  asked. — "  We  are  going,"  they  replied,  "  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg!"  The  circumstance  had  been  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  was  found  perfectly  trustworthy.3  "  The  interpre- 
tation is  not  difficult,"  exclaimed  Melanchthon :  "  Evil  spirits 
are  coming  to  Augsburg  to  counteract  our  exertions,  and  to 
destroy  peace.  They  forebode  horrible  troubles  to  us."4  No 

1  Che  tentano  col  Duca  di  Mantona  d'  avcrc  il  modo  di  condurre  1000  cavalli 
leggieri  d'  Italia  in  caso  si  f'acesse  guerra  in  Germanica.  (Nic.  Tiefolo  Rclat.) 

a  Cui  (Csesari)  ingentcm  vim  pecunije  in  hoc  sacrum  bellum  contra  hsereticos 
Anglus  promisisse  fertur.  (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  484.) 

3  Res  et  diligenter  inquisita  et  explorata  maximequc  uTy'oxitio!.     (Corp.  Ref. 
ii.  259.) 

4  Monachorum  Spirensium  <pa<rpx  plane  significat  horribilcin  tumultum.     (Ibid. 
2CO.) 

s  Melanchthon 's  superstition  may  well  inculcate  a  lesson  of  distrust  in  the  judg- 
ment of  man  when  uninspired,  and  ought  further  to  make  us  cautious  in  our  re- 
spect even  for  the  wisest  and  holiest  and  most  learned  of  "  the  Fathers."  For 
truly,  to  which  of  them  all  was  he  inferior  in  those  qualities  as  a  divine  which  arc 
supposed  to  confer  a  right  to  our  deference  and  respect?  Who  that  has  even 
glanced  at  his  works  can  fail  to  admire  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  learning,  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  Scripture,  the  amazing  skill  and  clearness  with  which 
he  deals  with  doctrinal  questions,  and  the  Christian  grace  that  throws  an  inde- 
scribable charm  over  all  his  writings.  As  a  man,  too,  how  meek,  humble  and 
devout !  Yet  he  was  but  a  man,  and  so  far  from  being  endued  with  the  kind  of 
quasi -infallibility  which  some  would  ascribe  to  the  earlier  fathers  of  the  church, 
like  those  fathiTJt  he  was  permitted  to  fall  into  childish  superstitions  and  puerile 
distinctions,  which  warn  us  to  distrust  his  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  him  except 
where  ho  followed  Christ. — D.  D.  a. 

III.  2  I 
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one  doubted  this.  "Everything  is  advancing  toward^  war," 
said  Erasmus.1  "The  diet  will  not  teiniinatc,"  wrote  Urciix, 
"except  by  the  destruction  of  all  G!» •rinany."'  "There  will 
be  a  slaughter  of  the  saints,"  exclaimed  IJucer,  "  which  will  ho 
such  that  the  massacres  of  Diocletian  will  scarcely  com-'  up  to 
it."  '  War  and  blood! — this  was  the  ^cin-nil  cry. 

Suddenly,  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  6th  August,  a 
disturbance  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Augsburg.4  Tlnn 
running  to  and  fro  in  the  streets;  messengers  from  the  emperor 
were  galloping  in  every  direction ;  the  senate  was  called  together 
and  received  an  order  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  the  gates  of  t lie- 
city.5  All  were  afoot  in  the  imperial  barracks;  the  soldiers  got 
ready  their  arms;  the  regiments  were  drawn  up,  and  at  dav- 
break  (about  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning)  the  emperor's 
troops,  in  opposition  to  the  custom  always  observed  in  the  diet, 
relieved  the  soldiers  of  the  city  and  took  possession  of  the  gates. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that  these  gates  would  not  be 
opened,  and  that  Charles  had  given  orders  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
upxm  the  elector  and  his  allies.0  A  terrible  awakening  for  those 
who  still  flattered  themselves  with  seeing  the  religious  debates 
conclude  peacefully !  Might  not  these  unheard-of  measures  be 
the  commencement  of  wars  and  the  signal  of  a  frightful  massacre? 


CHAPTER  X. 

Philip  of  Hesse — Temptation — Union  resisted — The  Landgrave'sDissinnilntion — 
The  Emperor's  Order  to  the  Protestants — Brandenburg's  threatening  Spc. 
— Resolution  of  Philip  of  Hesse — Flight  from  Augsburg — Discovery — Ch:i 
Emotion — Revolution  in  the  Diet — Metamorphosis — Unusual  Moderation — 
Peace !  Peace ! 

TROUBLE  and  anger  prevailed  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  it  was 
the  landgrave  who  had  caused  them.     Firm  as  a  rock  in  the 

1  Viiles  rcm  piano  tenderc  ad  bcllum.     (Corp.  Rcf.  Aug.  12,  p. 

*  Comitia  lion  tinifii tur  nUi  totius  (JiTiii.-iir:!-  ma  !'»•(  exit  in.    (Corp.  Urf.  ii.  216.) 

*  Laniena  sanctorum qualia  vix  Diocletian!  teiujwre  fuit.     (Hue.  Kpp.  Au^.  1  I, 
15.10.) 

*  Tuinulttim  n:av'iui!ii  fuissc  in  civitate.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  277.) 

*  Facto  autc.n  iutompcsia  nootc  Caraar  M  iiatui  mandavit,  no  quenquam  per 
portas  urlna  suns  emittant.     (1 1ml.) 

*  Dan  man  auf  den  Churfurst  zu  Sachsen  aufsehcn  haben  soil.     (Briick,  ApoL 
r.  80.) 
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midst  of  the  tempest  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  Philip  of 
Hesse  had  never  bent  his  head  to  the  blast.  One  day,  in  a 
public  assembly,  addressing  the  bishops,  he  had  said  to  them, 
"My  lords,  give  peace  to  the  empire;  we  beg  it  of  you.  If 
you  will  not  do  so,  and  if  I  must  fall,  be  sure  that  I  will  drag 
one  or  two  of  you  along  with  me."  They  saw  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  milder  means  with  him,  and  the  emperor  endeavoured 
to  gain  him  by  showing  a  favourable  disposition  with  respect  to 
the  county  of  Katzenelleubogen,  about  which  he  was  at  variance 
with  Nassau,  and  to  Wiirtemberg,  which  he  claimed  for  his 
cousin  Ulric.  On  his  side  duke  George  of  Saxony,  his  father- 
in-law,  had  assured  him  that  he  would  make  him  his  heir  if  lie 
would  submit  to  the  pope.  "They  carried  him  to  an  exceed- 
ing high  mountain,  whence  they  showed  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  thereof,"1  says  a  chronicler,  but  the 
landgrave  resisted  the  temptation. 

One  day  he  heard  that  the  emperor  had  manifested  a  desire 
to  speak  to  him.  He  leapt  instantly  on  his  horse  and  appeared 
before  Charles.2  The  latter,  who  had  with  him  his  secretary 
Schweiss  and  the  bishop  of  Constance,  represented  that  he  had 
four  complaints  against  him;  namely,  of  having  violated  the 
edict  of  Worms,  of  despising  the  mass,  of  having,  during  his 
absence,  excited  all  kinds  of  revolt,  and,  finally,  of  having  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  book  in  which  his  sovereign  rights  were  attacked. 
The  landgrave  justified  himself;  and  the  emperor  said  that  he 
accepted  his  replies,  except  with  regard  to  the  faith,  and  begged 
him  to  show  himself  in  that  respect  entirely  submissive  to  his 
majesty.  "  What  would  you  say,"  added  Charles,  in  a  winning 
tone,  "if  I  elevated  you  to  the  regal  dignity?3  But.  if  you  show 
yourself  rebellious  to  my  orders,  then  I  shall  behave  as  becomes 
a  Roman  emperor." 

These  words  exasperated  the  landgrave,  but  they  did  not 
move  him.  "  I  am  in  the  flower  of  my  age,"  replied  he,  "and 
1  do  not  pretend  to  despise  the  joys  of  life  and  the  favour  of  the 
great;  but  to  the  deceitful  goods  of  this  world  I  shall  always 

1  Auf  den  holicn  Berg  gefuhrt.     (Lanze's  Chronik.) 

1  Von  ihr  selbet  gen  Hof  geritten.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  105.) 

*  Quin  et  in  regem  te  evehendum  curabimus.     (Rommel,  Philip  der  Gr.  i.  268.) 
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prefer  the  ineffable  grace  of  my  God."     Charles  was  slupified; 
he  could  not  understand  Philip. 

From  this  time  the  landgrave  had  redoubled  his  exertions  to 
unite  tlu-  adherents  of  the  Reformation.     The  Zwinglian  cities 
felt  that,  whatever  was  the  issue  of  the  diet,  they  would  In-  th> 
first  victims,  unless  the  Saxons  should  give  them  their  hand. 
But  this  there  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining. 

"It  does  not  appear  to  me  useful  to  the  public  weal,  or  safe 
for  the  conscience,"  wrote  Melanchthon  toBucer,  "to  load  our 
princes  with  all  the  hatred  your  doctrine  inspires.1'1  The 
Strasburgers  replied,  that  the  real  cause  of  the  Papists'  hatred 
was  not  so  much  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  as  that  of  ju^ti- 
fication  by  faith.  "All  we,  who  desire  to  belong  to  Chr 
said  they,  "are  one,  and  have  nothing  to  expect  but  death/"' 

This  was  true;  but  another  motive  besides  checked  Melanch- 
thon. If  all  the  Protestants  united,  they  would  feel  their 
strength,  arid  war  would  be  inevitable.  Therefore,  then,  no 
union ! 

The  landgrave,  threatened  by  the  emperor,  rejected  by  the 
theologians,  began  to  ask  himself  what  he  did  at  Augsburg. 
The  cup  was  full.  Charles's  refusal  to  communicate  the  Rom- 
ish Refutation,  except  on  inadmissible  conditions,  made  it  run 
over.  Philip  of  He  sse  saw  but  one  course  to  take — to  quit  the 
city. 

Scarcely  had  the  emperor  made  known  the  conditions  which 
he  placed  on  the  communication  of  the  reply,  than  on  Friday 
evening,  5th  August,  the  landgrave,  going  alone  to  the  count - 
palatine,  Charles's  minister,  had  begged  for  an  immediate 
audience  with  his  majesty.  Charles,  who  did  not  care  to  see 
him,  pretended  to  be  busy,  and  had  put  off  Philip  until  the 
following  Sunday.4  But  the  latter  answered  that  he  could  not 
wait;  that  his  wife,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  entreated  him  t<> 

1  Nostrod  principes  oncrnrc  invidia  vcstri  dogmatic     (Corp.  Rof.  ii.  221.) 

2  Arctissime  quoque  Liter  nos  conjunct!  csscmus,  quotquot  Christ!  case  volutuus. 
(II. id.  p.  230.) 

*  Erasmus  in  his  short  letter  to  Melnnchthon,  dated  August  12th,  inform*  him 
that  the  citizens  of  Basel  were  taking  serious  pnOMtiODftT  :  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  Mfar. — D.  D.  8. 

*  Cum   im|K-rator   dilation"  1:1  r«  >|xiiu]fndi    astu  quoclam  acccpissct.      (Corp. 
Rcf.  ii.  pp.  2/51,  i>7({.) 
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return  to  Hcsso  without  delay;  and  that,  being  one  of  the 
youngest  princes,  the  meanest  in  understanding,  and  useless 
to  Charles,  he  humbly  begged  his  majesty  would  permit  him 
to  leave  on  the  morrow.  The  emperor  refused.1 

We  may  well  understand  the  storms  this  refusal  excited  in 
Philip's  mind:  but  he  knew  how  to  contain  himself ;  never  had 
he  appeared  more  tranquil ;  during  the  whole  of  Saturday  (6th 
August),  he  seemed  occupied  only  with  a  magnificent  tourney 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  and  of  his  brother  Ferdinand.2  He 
prepared  for  it  publicly;  his  servants  went  to  and  fro,  but 
under  that  din  of  horses  and  of  armour,  Philip  concealed  very 
different  designs.  "The  landgrave  conducts  himself  with  very 
great  moderation,"  wrote  Melanchthon  to  Luther  the  same  day.3 
k'He  told  me  openly  that,  to  preserve  peace,  he  would  submit  to 
conditions  still  harder  than  those  which  the  emperor  imposes  on 
us,  and  accept  all  that  hecould without  dishonouring  the  Gospel." 

Yet  Charles  was  not  at  ease.  The  landgrave's  demand  pur- 
sued him;  all  the  Protestants  might  do  the  same,  and  even 
quit  Augsburg  unexpectedly.  The  clue,  that  he  had  hitherto 
so  skilfully  held  in  his  hands,  was  perhaps  about  to  be  broken : 
it  was  better  to  be  violent  than  ridiculous.  The  emperor 
therefore  resolved  on  striking  a  decisive  blow.  The  elector, 
the  princes,  the  deputies,  were  still  in  Augsburg :  and  he  must 
at  every  risk  prevent  their  leaving  it.  Such  were  the  heavy 
thoughts  that  on  the  night  of  the  6th  August,  while  the  Pro- 
testants were  calmly  sleeping,4  banished  repose  from  Charles's 


1  Erasmus  took  quite  the  same  view  that  Luther  had  done  when  he  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  France,  Clement  VII.  and  t!io  Venetians  becoming  Imperialists.  In 
•writing  to  Melanchthon  on  the  12th  of  August  he  says:  Pontijtci  spectaculum  non 
iii'tratum  exhibebunt  Germani  sete  mutua  laniena  c  nficientes  fTho  Germans 
will  present  no  ungrateful  spectacle  to  the  pope  while  dispatching  themselves  with 
mutual  butchery].  But  it  was  a  spectacle  with  which  the  emperor  and  his  wisest 
counsellors,  such  as  Gattinara  had  been,  by  no  means  wished  to  gratify  either 
Mr.  Par-ma-foy  or  Mr.  In-nominc-domini,  as  Luther  facetiously  styled  Francis  I. 
and  the  pope.  This  affords  a  clue  at  once  to  Charles's  eagerness  to  gain  over  tho 
Protestants,  and  to  his  reluctance  to  break  with  them:  and  it  explains  at  tho 
same  time  the  recklessness  with  which  the  creatures  of  the  pojx?,  and  all  whoso 
fortunes  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  popedoni,  preciuitau-d  Mich  a  rupture. 
See  Corp.  lief.  p.  208. — D.  D.  s. 

*  Ad  ludos  equestrcs  in  honorcm  Canaris  institucndos  publice  sese  apparavit. 
(Seek.  ii.  172.) 

8  Landgravius  valdo  moderate  so  gerit.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  254.) 

*  Ego  vero  somno  sopitus  dulciter  quiescebmu.     ( Ibid.  273.) 
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eyes;  and  whieh  made  him  hastily  arouse  the  councillors  of 
Augsburg,  and  send  his  nu-ssi-n^crs  and  soldiers  through  the 
.streets  of  the  city. 

The  Protestant  princes  were  still  slumbering,  when  they 
received,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  the  unexpected  order  t<> 
repair  immediately  to  the  Hall  of  the  Chapter.1 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  they  arrived.  They  found  there 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Maintz,  the  dukes  of  Saxony, 
Brunswick,  and  Mecklenburg,  the  bishops  of  Salzburg,  Spires, 
and  Strasburg,  George  Truchses,  the  margrave  of  Baden's  re- 
presentative, count  Martin  of  CElting,  the  abbot  of  Weingar- 
ten,  and  the  provost  of  Bambcrg.  These  were  the  commis- 
sioners nominated  by  Charles  to  terminate  this  great  affair. 

It  was  the  most  decided  among  them,  Joachim  of  Branden- 
burg, who  began  to  speak.  "  You  know,"  said  he  to  the  Pro- 
testants, "  with  what  mildness  the  emperor  has  endeavour* 
re-establish  unity.  If  some  abuses  have  crept  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  he  is  ready  to  correct  them,  in  conjunction  with 
the  pope.  But  how  contrary  to  the  Gospel  are  the  sentiments 
you  have  adopted!  Abandon  then  your  errors,  do  not  any 
longer  remain  separate  from  the  Church,  and  sign  the  Refuta- 
tion without  delay.2  If  you  refuse,  then  through  your  fault 
how  many  souls  will  be  lost,  how  much  blood  shed,  what  coun- 
tries laid  waste,  what  trouble  in  all  the  empire !  And  you," 
said  he,  turning  towards  the  elector,  "your  electorate,  your 
life,  all  will  be  torn  from  you,  and  certain  ruin  will  fall  upon 
your  subjects,  and  even  upon  their  wives  and  children." 

The  elector  remained  motionless.  At  any  time  this  lan- 
guage would  have  been  alarming:  it  was  still  more  so  now  that 
the  city  was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege.  "  We  now  understand," 
said  the  Protestants  to  one  another,  "  why  the  imperial  guards 
occupy  the  gates  of  the  city."3  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that 
the  emperor  intended  violence.4 

The  Protestants  were  unanimous:  surrounded  with  soldiers, 

1  Mane  facto  Ca»ar...convocav5t  nostros  principcs.    (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  277;  Briiek, 
Apol.  p.  7».) 

2  UtsentcntiiP  iju.im  in  rcfutntionc  audivissent  Rubacribant.  (Corp.  Ref.  ii.277.) 
*  Intelligis  nunc  cur  jwrta;  muniUc  fun-nut.     (Ibid.) 

4  Quia  rolebat  Caesar  nostros  violentia  ad  suam  ecntcntiatn  cogcrc.     (Ibid.) 
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at  tho  very  gates  of  the  prison,  and  beneath  the  thousand 
swords  of  Charles,  they  remained  firm.  All  these  threats  did 
not  make  them  take  one  step  backwards.1  It  was  important 
for  them,  however,  to  consider  their  reply.  They  begged  for 
a  few  minutes'  delay,  and  retired. 

To  submit  voluntarily,  or  to  be  reduced  by  force,  such  was 
the  dilemma  Charles  proposed  to  the  evangelical  Christians. 

At  the  moment  when  each  was  anxious  about  the  issue  of 
this  struggle,  in  which  the  destinies  of  Christianity  were  con- 
tending, an  alarming  rumour  suddenly  raised  the  agitation  of 
all  minds  to  its  height. 

The  landgrave,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  the  tour- 
nament, meditated  the  most  serious  resolution.  Excluded  by 
Charles  from  every  important  deliberation,  irritated  at  the  treat- 
ment the  Protestants  had  undergone  during  this  diet,2  con- 
vinced that  they  had  no  more  chance  of  peace,3  not  doubting 
that  their  liberty  was  greatly  endangered  in  Augsburg,  and 
feeling  unable  to  conceal  under  the  appearance  of  moderation 
the  indignation  with  which  his  soul  was  filled,  being  besides  of 
a  quick,  prompt,  and  resolute  character,  Philip  had  decided  on 
quitting  the  city  and  repairing  to  his  states,  in  order  to  act 
freely,  and  to  serve  as  a  support  to  the  Reformation. 

But  what  mystery  was  required !  If  the  landgrave  was  taken 
in  the  act,  no  doubt  he  would  be  put  under  arrest.  This  daring 
step  might  therefore  become  the  signal  of  those  extreme  mea- 
sures from  which  he  longed  to  escape. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  6th  August,  the  day  for  which  Philip 
had  requested  the  emperor's  leave  of  absence.  He  waits  until 
the  commencement  of  the  night,  and  then,  about  eight  o'clock, 
ili-iruised  in  a  foreign  dress,  without  bidding  farewell  to  any 
of  his  friends,4  and  taking  every  imaginable  precaution,5  he 
makes  for  the  gates  of  tho  city,  about  the  time  when  they  are 
usually  closed.  Five  or  six  cavaliers  follow  him  singly,  and 

•  <1  hie  mime  nostros  nilill  oommoverunt:  perstant  in  senteutin,  nee  vel  tr.:> 
tillum  remlunt.     (Corp.  Uef.  ii.  277.) 

3  Commotus  imlignitate  actionum.     (Ibid.  260.) 

3  S|KMII  paris  ubjecisse.     (Ibid.) 

4  Clam  omnibus  abit.     (Ibid.) 

1  Multa  cum  cautela.     (Seek.  ii.  172.) 
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at  a  little  distance.1     In  so  critical  a  moment  will  not  tl 
men-at-arms  attract  attention?     Philip  tniv  t---    the  st; 
without  danger,  approaches  the  gate,2  passes  with  a  eaivlos  air 
through  the  midst  of  the  guard,  between  the  scattered  soldiers; 
no  one  moves,  all  remain  idly  seated,  as  if  nothing  extraordi- 
nary was  going  on.     Philip  has  passed  without  heing  recog- 
nised.8     His  five  or  six  horsemen  conic  through  in  like  manner. 
Behold  them  all  at  last  in  the  open  country.     The  little  troop 
immediately  .spur  their  horses,  and  flco  with  headlong  .<-; 
far  from  the  walls  of  the  imperial  city. 

Yet  Philip  has  taken  his  measures  so  well,  that  no  one  as 
yet  suspects  his  departure.  When  during  the  night  Charles 
occupies  the  gates  with  his  own  guards,  ho  thinks  the  land- 
grave still  in  the  city.4  When  the  Protestants  were  as- 
sembled at  eight  in  the  morning  in  the  Chapter-hall,  the  pri' 
of  both  parties  were  a  little  astonished  at  the  absence  of  Philip 
of  Hesse.  They  were  accustomed,  however,  to  see  him  keep 
aloof,  and  thought  lie  might  be  out  of  humour.  No  one  im- 
agined he  was  between  twelve  and  fifteen  leagues  from  Augs- 
burg. 

After  the  termination  of  the  conference,  and  as  all  were 
returning  to  their  hotels,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  his 
friends  on  the  one  hand,  elated  at  the  speech  they  had  delivered, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  allies  on  the  other,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  everything,  inquiries  were  made  at  the  landgrave's 
lodgings  as  to  the  reason  of  his  absence;  they  closely  ques- 
tioned Saltz,  Nuszbicker,  Mayer  and  Schnepf.  At  last  the 
Hessian  councillors  could  no  longer  keep  the  secret.  "The 
landgrave,"  said  they,  "has  returned  to  Hesse." 

This  news  circulated  immediately  through  all  the  city,  and 
shook  it  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  Charles  especially,  who 

1  Clam  cum  paucis  cquitibus.  (Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  277.)  Mit  5  odcr  0  pfenlcn. 
(Ibid.  263.) 

*  Seckendorf,  and  M.  do  Rommel  no  doubt  after  him,  nay  that  the  landgrave 
went  out  through  a  secret  gate  (porta  urbis  secretion,  Seek,  ii.'  1 72;  KoiuniH,  i. 
270).     I  prefer   the  eontemi>orary  evidence,  particularly  that  of  Bivn*.  which 
nays:  Vcsperi  priusquam  portic  urbia  claudcrontur.  tirlx-  dapsus  o-t.     I  <  'nr\- 

ii.  277.)     Tin*  chief  ina^i-tr.nte  of  Augsburg,  who  alone  had  the  keys  of  the  «;• 
would  never  have  dared  to  favour  the  departure  of  the  landgrave. 

*  Abierat  ille  ignotus.     (<W|>.  K«  f.  201.) 

4  Existimabat  enim  Cwsar  adhuc  prasto  adesee.     ( Ibid.) 
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found  himself  mocked  and  frustrated  in  his  expectations — 
C'li:irlf<,  who  had  not  had  the  least  suspicion,1  trembled,  and  was 
enraged.2  The  Protestants,  whom  the  landgrave  had  not  ad- 
mitted to  his  secret,3  were  as  much  astonished  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves,  and  feared  that  this  inconsiderate 
departure  might  he  the  immediate  signal  for  a  terrible  persecu- 
tion. There  was  only  Luther,  who,  the  moment  he  heard  of 
Philip's  proceeding,  highly  approved  of  it,  and  exclaimed: 
"Of  a  truth  all  these  delays  and  indignities  are  enough  to 
fatigue  more  than  one  landgrave."4 

The  chancellor  of  Hesse  gave  the  elector  of  Saxony  a  letter 
that  his  master  had  left  for  him.  Philip  spoke  in  this  osten- 
sible document  of  his  wife's  health;  but  he  had  charged  his 
ministers  to  inform  the  elector  in  private  of  the  real  causes  of 
his  departure.  He  announced,  moreover,  that  he  had  given 
orders  to  his  ministers  to  assist  the  Protestants  in  all  things, 
and  exhorted  his  allies  to  permit  themselves  in  no  manner  to 
be  turned  aside  from  the  Word  of  God.5  "As  for  me,"  said 
he,  "1  shall  fight  for  the  Word  of  God,  at  the  risk  of  my 
goods,  uiy  states,  my  subjects,  and  my  life." 

The  effect  of  the  landgrave's  departure  was  instantaneous:  a 
real  revolution  was  then  effected  in  the  diet.  The  elector  of 
Maintz  and  the  bishops  of  Franconia,  Philip's  near  neighbours, 
imagined  they  already  saw  him  on  their  frontiers  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  and  replied  to  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
who  expressed  astonishment  at  their  alarm:  "Ah!  if  you  wero 
in  our  place  you  would  do  the  same."  Ferdinand,  knowing 
the  intimate  relations  of  Philip  with  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg, 
trembled  for  the  estates  of  this  prince,  at  that  time  usurped  by 
Austria;  and  Charles  V.,  undeceived  with  regard  to  those 
princes  whom  he  had  believed  so  timid,  and  whom  he  had 
treated  with  so  much  arrogance,  had  no  doubt  that  this 
sudden  step  of  Philip's  had  been  maturely  deliberated  in  the 

1  Cseaare  nihil  suspicante.     ( Corp.  Rcf.  277. ) 

8  Tmpcrator  re  imperata  commotus.     (Seek.  ii.  172.) 

*  Unwissend  des  Churfursten  von  Sachscn  und  unaercr.     (Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  203.) 
4  Es  mbchtc  wohl  itta  morn  et  indiynitas  nochciuen  landgrareu  imule  machen. 

(L.  Epp.  iv.  134.) 

*  Ut  nullo  modo  a  rerbo  Dei  abstrabi  aut  terreri  se  patuxtur.     (Seek.  ii.  17:1.) 
III.  2  K 
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common  council  of  tho  Protestants.  All  saw  a  declaration 
of  war  in  tho  landgrave's  hasty  depart uiv.  They  called  to 
mind  that  at  the  moment  when  they  thought  the  least  about 
it,  they  might  see  him  appear  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  on 
the  frontiers  of  his  enemies,  and  no  one  was  ready;  no  one 
even  wished  to  be  ready !  A  thunderbolt  had  fallen  in  the 
rnidst  of  tho  diet.  They  repeated  tho  news  to  one  anotln-r, 
with  troubled  eyes  and  affrighted  looks.  All  was  confusion 
in  Augsburg;  and  couriers  bore  afar,  in  every  direction 
tonishment  and  consternation. 

This  alarm  immediately  converted  the  enemies  of  the  reform. 
The  violence  of  Charles  and  of  the  princes  was  broken  in  this 
memorable  night  as  if  by  enchantment;  and  the  furious  wolves 
were  suddenly  transformed  into  meek  and  docile  lambs.1 

It  was  still  Sunday  morning:  Charles  V.  immediately  con- 
voked the  diet  for  the  afternoon.2  "Tho  landgrave  has  quitted 
Augsburg,"  said  count  Frederick  from  the  emperor;  "his  in;i- 
jesty  natters  himself  that  even  the  friends  of  that  prince  were 
ignorant  ot  his  departure.  It  is  without  the  emperor's  know- 
ledge, and  even  in  deiiancn  of  lii.s  express  prohibition,  that 
Philip  of  Hesse  has  left,  thus  failing  in  all  his  duties.  He  has 
wished  to  put  the  diet  out  of  joint.3  But  the  emperor  conjures 
you  not  to  permit  yourselves  to  be  led  astray  by  him,  and  to  con- 
tribute rather  to  tho  happy  issue  of  this  national  assembly.  His 
majesty's  gratitude  will  thus  be  secured  to  you." 

The  Protestants  replied,  that  the  departure  of  the  landgrave 
had  taken  place  without  their  knowledge;  that  they  had  heard 
of  it  with  pain,  and  that  they  would  have  dissuaded  him.  Ne- 
vertheless they  did  not  doubt  that  this  prince  had  solid  reasons 
for  such  a  step;  besides  he  had  left  his  councillors  with  full 
powers,  and  that,  as  for  them,  they  were  ready  to  do  everything 
to  conclude  the  diet  in  a  becoming  manner.  Then,  confident 
in  their  rights,  and  decided  to  resist  Charles's  arbitrary  acts, 
they  continued:  "It  is  pretended  that  the  gates  were  closed  on 


1  Scd  hanc  violentinm  nliitus  I.nwljrravii  intrmipit.     (Corp.  Rcf.  p.  277.) 

2  Nam  cum  panels  post  horis  resdsnmt  l.:iinl_'ravium  elapuin,  o.nvorant  iteruin 
noctros.    (Ibid.) 

8  Zcrtrcnnung  dieses  Rciclutng*  ru  vcrursachen.     (Ibid.  204.) 
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our  account.  We  beg  your  majesty  to  revoke  this  order,  ai.d 
to  prevent  any  similar  orders  being  given  in  future." 

Never  was  Charles  V.  less  at  ease;  he  had  just  spoken  as  a 
father,  and  they  remind  him  that  a  few  hours  back  he  had  acted 
like  a  tyrant.  Some  subterfuge  was  requisite.  "It  is  not  on 
your  account,"  replied  the  count- palatine,  "that  the  emperor's 

soldiers  occupy  the  gates Do  not  believe  those  who  tell  you 

so Yesterday  there  was  a  quarrel  between  two  soldiers,1 

and  a  mob  was  collected This  is  why  the  emperor  took  this 

step.  Besides,  such  things  will  not  be  done  again  without  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  in  his  quality  of  marshal  of  the  empire,  be- 
ing first  informed  of  them."  An  order  was  given  immediately 
to  re-open  the  gates. 

No  exertions  were  now  spared  by  the  Roman  party  to  con- 
vince the  Protestants  of  their  goodwill:  there  was  an  unaccus- 
tomed mildness  in  the  language  of  the  count-palatine  and  in 
the  looks  of  Charles.2  The  princes  of  the  papal  party,  once  so  ter- 
rible, were  similarly  transformed.  They  had  been  hastily  forced 
to  speak  out ;  if  they  desired  war,  they  must  begin  it  instantly. 
But  they  shrunk  back  at  this  frightful  prospect.  How,  with 
the  enthusiasm  that  animated  the  Protestants,  take  up  arms 
against  them  !  Were  not  the  abuses  of  the  Church  everywhere 
acknowledged,  and  could  the  Roman  princes  be  sure  of  their 
own  subjects?  Besides,  what  would  be  the  issue  of  a  war  but 
the  increase  of  the  emperor's  power?  The  Roman  catholic 
states,  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria  in  particular,  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  Charles  at  war  with  the  Protestants,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  thus  consume  his  strength;  but  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  with  their  own  soldiers  that  the  emperor  designed 
attacking  the  heretics.  Henceforth  they  rejected  the  instru- 
mentality of  arms  as  eagerly  as  they  had  at  first  desired  it. 

Everything  had  thus  changed  in  Augsburg:  the  Romish 
party  was  paralyzed,  disheartened,  and  even  broken  up.  The 
sword  already  drawn  was  hastily  thrust  back  into  the  sheath. 
Peace!  peace!  was  the  cry  of  all. 

1  Es  habc  ein  Trabant  mit  eincm  andern  cin  Unwill  gcbabt.  (Corp.  Rcf. 
ii.  265.) 

3  Nullo  alio  tempore  mitius  et  bcnignius  ouam  tune  cum  protestanlibus  egorit. 
^Seck.  ii.  172.) 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Mixed  Commission — The  Three  Points — Romish  Dissimulation — Abuses— 
(  uneessions — The  Main  Question — Bishops  and  Pope  conceded — Dan- 
( 'niicession — Opposition  to  the  pretended  Concord — Luther's  opjiosing  Letters 
• — The  Word  above  the  Church — Melanchthon's  Blindness — I'Mpist  Infatuation 
—A  new  ( 'oiimii-Mcui — 15i-  Men  and  not  Women — The  Two  Phantoms — Con- 
cessions— The  Three  Points — The  great  Antithesis — Failure  of  Conciliation — 

The  Gordian  Knot — A   Council  granted — Charles's  Summons — Menae. 

Altercations — Peace  or  War — Romanism  concedes — Protestantki. 
Luther  recalls  his  Friends. 

THE  diet  now  entered  upon  its  third  pliasis,  and  as  the  time  of 
tentatives  had  been  followed  by  that  of  menaces;  now  that  of 
arrangements  was  to  succeed  the  period  of  threatenings.  New 
and  more  formidable  dangers  were  then  to  be  encountered  by 
the  Reformation.  Rome,  beholding  the  sword  torn  fron. 
grasp,  had  seized  the  net,  and  enlacing  her  adversaries  with 
"cords  of  humanity  and  bands  of  love,"  was  endeavouring  to 
drag  them  gently  into  the  abyss. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  August,  a 
mixed  commission  was  framed,  which  counted  on  each  side  two 
princes,  two  lawyers,  and  three  theologians.  In  the  Romi-'i 
party,  there  were  duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  the  bishop  of 
Augsburg,  the  chancellors  of  Baden  and  Cologne,  with  Eck, 
Cochloeus,  and  Wimpina;  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  were 
the  margrave  George  of  Brandenburg,  the  prince  electoral  of 
Saxony,  the  chancellors  Briick  and  Heller,  with  Melanchthon, 
Brenz,  and  Schnepf.1 

They  agreed  to  take  as  basis  the  Confession  of  the  evangelical 
states,  and  began  to  read  it  article  by  article.  The  Romish 
theologians  displayed  an  unexpected  condescension.  Out  of 
twenty-one  dogmatical  articles,  there  were  only  six  or  seven  to 
which  they  made  any  objection.  Original  Sin  stopjx  «1  them 
some  time;  at  length  they  came  to  an  understanding;  the  Pro- 
mts admitted  that  Baptism  removed  the  guilt  of  the- 
sin,  and  the  Papists  agreed  that  it  did  not  wash  away  concu- 

1  F.  Urkundeubuch,  ii.  219. 
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vnce.  As  for  the  Church,  they  granted  that  it  contained 
sanctified  men  and  sinners;  they  coincided  also  on  Confession. 
The  Protestants  rejected  especially  as  impossible  the  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  sins  prescribed  by  Borne.  Dr.  Eck  yielded  this 
point.1 

There  remained  three  doctrines  only  on  which  they  differed. 

The  first  was  that  of  Penance.  The  Romish  doctors  taught 
that  it  contained  three  parts:  contrition,  confession,  and  satis- 
faction. The  Protestants  rejected  the  latter,  and  the  Roman- 
ists clearly  perceiving  that  with  satisfaction  would  fall  indul- 
gences, purgatory,  and  other  of  their  doctrines  and  profits, 
vigorously  maintained  it.  "We  agree,1'  said  they,  "that  the 
penance  imposed  by  the  priest  does  not  procure  remission  of  the 
guilt  of  sin:  but  we  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
remission  of  the  penalty. 

The  second  controverted  point  was  the  Invocation  of  Saints; 
and  the  third,  and  principal  one.  Justification  by  Faith.  It 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  Romanists  to  maintain 
the  meritorious  influence  of  works :  all  their  system  in  reality 
was  based  on  that.  Eck  therefore  haughtily  declared  war  on 
the  assertion  that  faith  alone  justifies.  "That  word  sole, n  said 
he,  "we  cannot  tolerate.  It  generates  scandals,  and  renders  men 
brutal  and  impious.  Let  us  send  back  the  sole  to  the  cobbler."2 

But  the  Protestants  would  not  listen  to  such  reasoning;  and 
even  when  they  put  the  question  to  each  other,  Shall  we 
maintain  that  faith  alone  justifies  us  gratuitously?  "Un- 
doubtedly, undoubtedly,"  exclaimed  one  of  them  with  exag- 
geration, '•'•gratuitously  and  uselessly"*  They  even  adduced 
strange  authorities:  "Plato,"  said  they,  "declares  that  it  is  not 
by  external  works,  but  by  virtue  that  God  is  to  be  adored;  and 
every  one  knows  these  verses  of  Cato's : 

Si  deus  est  animus,  nobis  ut  cannina  dicunt, 
Hie  tibi  prsecipue  pura  sit  mentc  colendus."* 

"Certainly,"  resumed  the  Romish  theologians:  "it  is  only 

1  Die  Sund  die  man  nicht  wissc,  die  durff  man  nicht  bcichtcn.  (F.  Urk.  ii.  223  ) 
-  Man  soil  die  Sole  ein  well  zum  Schuster  schicken.      (Ibid    22">.)      This 
wretched  pun  of  Eck's  requires  no  comment. 

8  Omnino,  omnino,  addendum  etiam/ru»/ra.     (Scultet.  p.  289.) 

4  If  God  is  a  spirit,  as  the  ooets  teach,  he  should  be  worshipped  with  a  pure 
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of  works  performed  with  grace  that  we  speak;  but  we  say  that 
in  sucli  works  there  is  something  meritorious."  The  Protest- 
ants declared  they  could  not  grant  it. 

They  had  approximated  however  beyond  all  Impc.  Tho 
Roman  theologians,  clearly  understanding  their  position,  had 
purposed  to  appear  agreed  rather  than  bo  so  in  reality.  I . 
one  knew,  for  instance,  that  the  Protestants  rejected  tran>ul>- 
stantiation:  but  the  article  of  the  Confession  on  this  point,  be- 
ing able  to  be  taken  in  the  Romish  sense,  the  Papists  had 
admitted  it.  Their  triumph  only  was  deferred.  The  general  ex- 
pressions that  were  used  on  the  contro verted  points,  would  per- 
mit somewhat  later  a  Romish  interpretation  to  bo  given  to  the 
Confession;  ecclesiastical  authority  would  declare  this  the  only 
true  one;  and  Rome,  thanks  to  a  few  moments  of  dissimulation, 
would  thus  reascend  the  throne.  Have  we  not  seen  in  our  own 
days  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  Council  of  Trent?  There  are 
causes  in  which  falsehood  is  never  awanting.  This  plot  w. 
skilfully  executed,  as  it  was  profoundly  conceived. 

The  commissioners  were  on  the  best  terms  with  one  another, 
and  concord  seemed  restored.  One  single  uneasiness  disturbed 
that  happy  moment :  the  idea  of  the  landgrave :  "  Ignorant  that 
we  are  almost  agreed,"  said  they,  "  this  young  madbrain  is 
doubtless  already  assembling  his  army;  we  must  bring  him  back, 
and  make  him  a  witness  of  our  cordial  union."  On  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  (duke  Henry 
of  Brunswick),  accompanied  by  a  councillor  of  the  emperor,  set 
out  to  discharge  this  difficult  mission.1  Duke  George  of  Saxony 
supplied  his  place  as  arbitrator. 

They  now  passed  from  the  first  part  of  the  Confession  to  the 
second:  from  doctrines  to  abuses.  Here  the  Romish  theolo- 
gians could  not  yield  so  easily,  for  if  they  appeared  to  agree 
with  the  Protestants,  it  was  all  over  with  the  honour  and  power 
of  the  hierarchy.  It  was  accordingly  for  this  period  of  the  com- 
bat that  they  had  reserved  their  cunning  and  their  strength. 

They  began  by  approaching  the  Protestants  as  near  as  they 

1  Branswigus  coactns  cst  abirc  *•;•*  »•»  M«*i2«»«  quern  tiniont  contraherc  cx- 
crcitum.  (Scultct.  p.  209.) 
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could,  for  the  more  they  granted,  the  more  they  might  draw  the 
Reform  to  them  and  stifle  it.  "  We  think,"  said  they,  "  that 
with  the  permission  of  his  holiness,  and  the  approbation  of  his 
majesty,  we  shall  be  able  to  permit,  until  the  next  council,  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  wherever  it  is  practised  already; 
only,  your  ministers  should  preach  at  Easter,  that  it  is  not  of 
divine  institution,  and  that  Christ  is  wholly  in  each  kind.1 

"Moreover,  as  for  the  married  priests,"  continued  they,  "de- 
sirous of  sparing  the  poor  women  whom  they  have  seduced,  of 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  their  innocent  children,  and 
of  preventing  every  kind  of  scandal,  we  will  tolerate  them  until 
the  next  council,  and  we  shall  then  see  if  it  will  not  be  right  to 
decree  that  married  men  may  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  primitive  Church  for  many  centuries.2 

"Finally,  we  acknowledge  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  a 
nivstery,  a  representation,  a  sacrifice  of  commemoration,  a  me- 
morial of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  accomplished  on 
the  cross."3 

This  was  yielding  much:  but  the  turn  of  the  Protestants 
\\as  come;  for  if  Rome  appeared  to  give,  it  was  only  to  take  in 
return. 

The  grand  question  was  the  Church,  its  maintenance  and 
government:  who  should  provide  for  it?  They  could  see  only 
two  means:  princes  or  bishops.  If  they  feared  the  bishops, 
they  must  decide  for  the  princes :  if  they  feared  the  princes, 
they  must  decide  for  the  bishops.  They  were  at  that  time  too 
distant  from  the  normal  state  to  discover  a  third  solution,  and 
to  perceive  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Church  itself — by  the  Christian  people.  "  Secular  princes  in 
the  long-run  will  be  defaulters  to  the  government  of  the  Church," 
said  the  Saxon  divines  in  the  opinion  they  presented  on  tho 
18th  August;  "they  are  not  fit  to  execute  it,  and  besides  it 
would  cost  them  too  dear:4  the  bishops,  on  tho  contrary,  have 
property  destined  to  provide  for  this  charge." 

1  Vorschliige  dcs  Anschluss*)  dcr  Sicben  des  Gejrentheils.     (Urk.  ii.  251.) 
3  Wie  von  alters  in  der  ersten  Kircho  etliche  llundert  Jalirc,  in  Gebrauch 
gcwcson.     I  Iliid.  254.) 

3  7u  F.rrinr.erun<r  und  Gcdiirhtniss.     (Ibid.  2">.1.) 

*  1st  Ihnen  auch  nicht  mbglich.     Dazu  koatct  cs  zu  vicl.     (Ibid.  217.) 
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Thus  the  presumed  incapacity  of  the  state,  and  the  fear  they 
entertained  of  its  indifference,  threw  the  I'mt-v-tants  into  tho 
ann<  of  the  hierarchy. 

They  proposed,  therefore,  to  restore  to  the  bishops  their  juris- 
diction, the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  the  superintend 
of  the  priests,  provided  they  did  not  persecute  the  evangelical 
doctrine,  or  oppress  the  pastors  with  impious  vows  ami  burdens. 
"Wo  may  not,"  added  they,  "without  strong  reasons  reml  that 
order  by  which  bishops  are  over  priests,  and  which  existed  in 
the  Church  from  the  beginning.  It  is  dangerous  before  tin- 
Lord  to  change  the  order  of  governments."  Their  argument 
is  not  founded  upon  the  Bible,  as  may  be  seen,  but  upon  eccle- 
siastical history. 

The  Protestant  divines  went  even  farther,  and,  taking  a  last 
step  that  seemed  decisive,  they  consented  to  acknowledge  tin- 
pope  as  being  (but  of  human  right)  supreme  bishop  of  Christen- 
dom. "Although  the  pope  is  Antichrist,  we  may  be.  under 
his  government,  as  the  Jews  were  under  Pharaoh,  and  in  later 
days  under  Caiaphas."  We  must  confess  these  two  compari- 
sons were  not  flattering  to  the  pope.  "  Only,"  added  the  doctors, 
"let  sound  doctrine  be  fully  accorded  to  us."1 

•  Irrespective  of  the  want  of  scriptural  ground  for  any  such  office  or  dignity  as 
the  ]K>pedom,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  might  have  warned  the  Protestants 
against  consenting  to  acknowledge  it.  Rolx-rt  Hall,  in  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  t  lie 
princess  Charlotte,  has  admirably  analyzed  the  process  by  which  j>ersons  in  eminent 
.situations,  while  lialtle  to  be  envied  by  others  but  a  little  removed  from  them  in 
rank  and  wealth, are  naturally  idolized  by  the  multitude,  whoso  sympathy  with  their 
supposed  felicity  is  unchecked  by  any-such  passion.  Now  this  applies  with  ]wctiliar 
force  to  the  case  of  a  mortal  placed  in  the  presumed  vicarial  of  Chri.-t  ln> 
and  regarded  as  the  head  over  all  things  to  th:  Church,  as  well  as  the  Chureh's 
head.  Personal  unpopularity  indeed,  or  a  dislike  to  their  government,  has  ot'reu 
made  the  popes  detested  among  the  Romans  and  Italians,  who  see  anil  sutler 
directly  from  their  weaknesses  and  vices.  But  where  these  are  less  known,  or 
whore  a  pope  has  attractive  qualities,  that  dignity  obviously  presents  a  eharm  to 
the  naturally  idolatrous  tendency  of  the  human  heart.  Pius  VI.  affords  a  strikini' 
example  of  both  principles.  He  was  little  respected  by  those  near  him — lea>t  "f 
all  by  the  sacred  college.  But  he  affected  popularity,  and  his  faults  were  little 
known  or  appreei:iti>d  in  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Austria.  AVlien  lie 
vNited  Vienna  accordingly,  he  was  received  in  a  manner  that  equally  revolts  a 
Protestant'  whether  he  looks  to  the  pope  or  tho  people.  The  author  of  the  " 
and  Phil.  Memoirs  of  I'ius  VI."  informs  us  that  "crowds  of  tw.nty  .uid  thirty 
thoii-and  person*  assembled  in  the  streets  that  lead  to  the  em|  i.-nee, 

railing  with  loud  erics  for  the  U-nedietion  of  tho  pope.  All  the  avenues  to  it  were 
blocked  up,  and  more  than  once  a  day  Pius  VF.  was  obliged  to  :ip|H-ar  in  hi-* 
balcony  and  to  bestow  upon  the  impatient  crowd  the  cheap  favour  whieh  they 
implored  with  so  much  ardour.  Scarcely  were  they  thus  dismissed  when  their 
place  was  occupied  by  another  multitude,  ambitious  of  the  same  honour,  flic 
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The  chancellor  Briick  alone  appears  to  have  been  conscious 
of  the  truth:  ho  wrote  on  the  margin  with  a  firm  hand:  "We 
cannot  acknowledge  the  pope,  because  we  say  ho  is  Antichrist, 
and  because  he  claims  the  primacy  by  divine  right." ] 

Finally,  the  Protestant  theologians  consented  to  agree  with 
Borne  as  regards  indifferent  ceremonies,  fasts,  and  forms  of 
worship;  and  the  elector  engaged  to  put  under  sequestration 
the  ecclesiastical  property  already  secularized,  until  the  decision 
of  the  next  council. 

Never  was  the  conservative  spirit  of  Lutheranism  more  clearly 
manifested.  "  We  have  promised  our  adversaries  to  concede  to 
them  certain  points  of -church  government,  that  may  be  granted 

'  influx  '  of  strangers  into  Vienna  was  so  prodigious,  that  apprehensions  of  a  want 
of  provisions  were  for  some  time  entertained.  People  crowded  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  hereditary  states."  (Vol.  i.  p.  249.)  It  is  well  that  poverty  prevents 
the  popes  from  travelling.  Were  one,  of  as  bold  and  astute  a  character  as  that  of 
Pius  VI.  was  yielding  and  simple,  to  appear  in  Dublin,  the  British  government 
would  require  more  than  even  Joseph  ll.'s  firmness  to  resist  the  concessions  that 
might  in  that  case  be  demanded  from  it.  But  the  idolatry  of  the  Austrian*  on 
the  above  occasion  went  beyond  the  worship  of  the  pope's  person.  "  No  one  is 
ignorant,"  says  the  above  author,  "of  the  sort  of  worship  which  the  Roman 
jxiiit  ill's  suffered  (sufibr?)  to  be  paid  to  the  most  ignoble  part  of  their  dress. 
Pius  VI.  had  foreseen  that  it  would  not  be  refused  by  the  superstitious  people  of 
Vienna,  and  had  not  forgot  his  slipper.  It  was  placed  upon  a  cushion  in  the 
audience  chamber,  and  was  kissed  by  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  presented  themselves 
in  crowds,  by  many  devotees  of  every  class,  and  even  by  many  persons  attracted 
by  curiosity  alone,  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  malicious  pleasure  of  playing  their 
part  in  the  most  ridiculous  scene,  perhaps,  that  superstition  ever  invented  to  debase 
mankind.  The  holy  slipper  was  even  carried  about  as  a  relic  to  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  houses  of  Vienna,"  .  .  (pp.  2i9,  250.) 

Cardinal  Paecn,  in  his  "  Notes  on  his  Ministry  as  Secretary  of  State  to  Pope 
Pius  VII.,"  mentions  various  instances  of  the  religious  regard  paid  to  that  pontitf, 
even  at  a  time  when  all  things  seemed  to  conspire  against  the  popcdom.  In  a 
prefatory  letter,  addressed  to  his  brother,  he  passes  a  splendid  eulogy  on  the  high 
character  borne  by  the  popes  in  general  on  the  pages  of  history,  although  we  doubt 
not  St.  Peter  would  find  some  difficulty  in  recognising  appropriate  successors,  not 
only  in  the  wicked  popes  whom  the  cardinal  admits  to  have  at  times  been  placed  on 
the  pontifical  chair,  but  even  in  the  great  and  wise  ones,  whose  chief  merit  lay,  it 
would  seem,  in  making  Rome,  in  rivalry  of  the  Roman  emperors,  more  majestic 
and  august,  and  extorting  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  somewhat  doubtful  com- 
pliment that  the  popcdom  itself  was  "  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  genius  and  human 
policy ! "  These  recommendations  do  not  seem  to  have  influenced  the  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  the  papal  supremacy,  at  Augsburg.  Mclanclu  linn's  objections  will 
bo  found  at  p.  313  of  vol.  ii.of  the  Corp.  Ref.  Wo  find  among  them  our  Lord's  rebuk- 
ing liisdisciples  whenever  they  contended  about  pre-eminence;  Paul's  commissioning 
Timothy,  not  Peter,  to  appoint  bishops ;  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  such  a 
primacy  over  the  whole  Christian  world  when  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ; 
and  Jerome's  holding  that  presbyter  and  bishop  were  one  degree.  It  were  a  strange 
mode  of  meeting  such  objections  to  point  to  the  political  services  of  the  JH>|M-S  to 
Rome  and  to  Europe.  Dr.  M.  d'Aubigno  hns  clearly  disposed  of  the  papal  claims 
in  his  Intnxhic  tioii  to  the  Glasgow  edition  of  Kankc's  Popes. — D.  D.  B. 

1  Cum  dicimus  cum  Antichristum.      (Urk.  ii.  217.) 
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•  >!•  Tin:  i;i:rouMATioN. 

without  wounding  tli  ......  ns.-ienec."  \\nit.-  Melsnohthon.      Hut 

it  began  to  be  vn-y  doubtful  wheth-  i  —ions 


would  not  drau'  with  them  doctrinal  concessions  also.      I  be 

O 

form  was  drift  i  ni:  a\\ay  ......  still   a  few  more   fathoms,   ami   it 

would  bo  lost.     Already  disunion,  trouble,  and  afl'riirht  were 
sjm-adin^  among  its  ranks.      "Melam-hthon  has   ' 
childish  than  a  child,1*  said  one  of  his  friend-;'  ami  \i-t  he  was 
so  excited  that  the  chancellor  of  Lime-burg  having  made 
objections  to  these  unprecedented  concessions,  the  little  n. 
of  arts  proudly  raised  his  head,  and  .said  with  a  sharp,  harsh 
tone  of  voice:   "He  who  dares  assert  that  the  means  indi 
are  not  Christian  is  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel."3     On  which  the 
chancellor  immediately  repaid  him  in  his  own  coin.     Ti 
expressions  cannot,  however,  detract  from  Melanchthon's  repu- 
tation for  mildness.     After  so  many  useless  efforts,  he  w;i 
hausted,  irritated,  and  his  words  cut  the  deeper,  as  they  \\  n- 
less  expected  from  him.     Ho  was  not  the  only  one  demora: 
Brenz  appeared  clumsy,  rude,  and  uncivil;  chancellor  Keller 
had  misled  the  pious  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  ti 
formed  the  courage  of  this  princo  into  pusillanimity:  no  other 
human  support  remained  to  the  elector  than  his   chancellor 
Briick.     And  even  this  firm  man  began  to  grow  alarmed  at  his 
isolation. 

But  he  was  not  alone:  the  most  earnest  protests  were 
ceived  from  without.     "If  it  is  true  that  you  arc  making  such 
concessions,"  said  their  affrighted  friends  to  the  Saxon  divine?, 
"Christian  liberty  is  at  an  end."4     What  is  your  pretei 
concord?  a  thick  cloud  that  you  raise  in  the  air  to  eclijis--  tin- 
sun  that  was  beginning  to  illumine  the  Church.5     Never  will 
the  Christian  people  accept  conditions  so  opposed  to  the  Word 
of  God;  and  your  only  gain  will  be  furnishing  the  enemi,  -  of 
the  Gospel  with  a  specious  pretext  to  butcher  those  who  remain 
faithful  to  it."     Among  the  laymen   these  convictions  \ 

1  No*  politica  qwrdam  concossuros  qiuc  sine  oficnsionc  consoicnt!;!-.     \  <  ''>r]>. 
ii.  :iii2.) 

-  IMiilippus  ut  kindiaeber  drmi  i-in  Kind  wiinlcii.     rBramgutmr,  Ibid.  303.) 

•  LUge  nls  ein  H<»<  \vidi-t.     i  ll.j.l.  304.) 
4  Actuiu  c»t  dc  clirintiana  lilM-rtato.     (  I  I/id.  - 

*  Quiil  o.i  roni-nrdi.1  aliud  rasct  quam  nat;i-  jam  it  tlivulgaUo  luci  obduccre 

(Ibid.  200.) 
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general.  "Better  die  with  Jesus  Christ,"  said  all  Augsburg,1 
••than  gain  the  favour  of  the  whole  world  without  him!" 

No  one  felt  so  much  alarm  as  Luther  when  he  saw  the 
glorious  edifice  that  God  had  raised  by  his  hands  on  the  point 
of  falling  to  ruin  in  those  of  Melanchthon.  The  day  on  which 
tliis  news  arrived,  he  wrote  five  letters, — to  the  elector,  to 
Melanchthon,  to  Spalatin,  to  Jonas,  and  to  Brenz,  all  equally 
filled  with  courage  and  with  faith. 

"I  learn,"  said  he,  "that  you  have  begun  a  marvellous  work, 
namely,  to  reconcile  Luther  and  the  pope;  but  the  pope  will 
not  be  reconciled,  and  Luther  begs  to  be  excused.2  And  if,  in 
despite  of  them,  you  succeed  in  this  affair,  then  after  your  ex- 
ample I  will  bring  together  Christ  and  Belial. 

"The  world  I  know  is  full  of  wranglers  who  obscure  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  of  fanatics  who  persecute 
it.  Do  not  be  astonished  at  it,  but  continue  to  defend  it  with 
courage,  for  it  is  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  that  shall 
bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.3 

"Beware  also  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  for  fear  we 
should  soon  have  to  recommence  a  more  terrible  struggle  than 
the  first.  They  will  take  our  concessions  widely,  very  widely, 
always  more  widely,  and  will  give  us  theirs  narrowly,  very 
narrowly,  and  always  more  narrowly.4  All  these  negotiations 
are  impossible,  unless  the  pope  should  renounce  his  papacy. 

"A  pretty  motive  indeed  our  adversaries  assign!  They 
cannot,  say  they,  restrain  their  subjects,  if  we  do  not  publish 
everywhere  that  they  have  the  truth  on  their  side:  as  if  God 
only  taught  his  Word,  that  our  enemies  might  at  pleasure 
tyrannize  over  their  people. 

"  They  cry  out  that  we  condemn  all  the  Church.  No,  we  do 
not  condemn  it;  but  as  for  them,  they  condemn  all  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  Word  of  God  is  more  than  the  Church."6 

1  Die  gauge  Stadt  sagt.     (Baumgartner,  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  297.) 
Papa  nolet  et  Luthcrus  deprceatur.     (L.  Epp.  iv.  144.) 

3  Nam  hie  est  illo  unitus  calcancus  seminis  antiquo  serpent!  adversantis. 
(Ibid.  151.) 

*  Ipsi  cnim  noetras  concessions  large,  largius,  largissime,  suas  vero,  stricte. 
strictiiK.  strirtk-iine.  (Ibid.  145.) 

6  Sed  ab  ipsia  totum  verbum  Dei,  quod  plut  quam  ecclttia  ett,  damnari. 
(Ibid.  145.) 
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This  important  declaration  of  tho  reformers  decides  the  con- 
troviT>y  between  the  evangelical  Christians  and  the  1'apai-y: 
unfortunately  we  have  often  seen  Protestants  return,  on  this 
fundamental  point,  to  the  error  of  Borne,  and  set  the  visible 
Church  above  the  Word  of  God. 

"I  write  to  you  now,"  continues  Luther,  "to  believe  with  all 
of  us  (and  that  through  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ),  that  Cam- 
peggio  is  a  famous  demon.1  I  cannot  tell  how  violently  L  am 
agitated  by  the  conditions  which  you  propose.  The  plan  of 
Campeggio  and  the  pope  has  been  to  try  us  first  by  tin 
and  then,  if  these  do  not  succeed,  by  stratagems;  you  have 
triumphed  over  the  first  attack,  and  sustained  the  terrible 
coming  of  Csosar;  now,  then,  for  the  second.  Act  with  cour- 
age, and  yield  nothing  to  the  adversaries,  except  what  can  be 
proved  with  evidence  from  the  very  Word  of  God. 

"But  if,  which  Christ  forbid!  you  do  not  put  forward  all  the 
Gospel;  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  shut  up  that  glorious  eagle  in 
a  sack ;  Luther — doubt  it  not ! — Luther  will  come  and  glori- 
ously deliver  the  eagle.2  As  certainly  as  Christ  lives,  that 
shall  be  done ! " 

Thus  spoke  Luther,  but  in  vain:  everything  in  Augsburg 
was  tending  towards  approaching  ruin;  Melanchthon  had  a 
bandage  over  his  eyes  that  nothing  could  tear  of.  He  no 
longer  listened  to  Luther,  and  cared  not  for  popularity.  "  It 
does  not  become  us,"  said  he,  "to  be  moved  by  the  clamours  of 
tho  vulgar:3  we  must  think  of  peace  and  of  posterity.4  If  we 

1  Quod  Campcggius  cst  unus  magnus  ct  insignis  diabolus.     (L.  l-",]>p.  iv.  i 
'-'  Venict,  nc  dubita,  vcuiet  Lut herns,  lianc  aquilam   liberaturus   n\a:\. 
(Ibid.  155.) 

3  Sed  nos  nihil  dccct  vulgi  clamoribus  moveri.     (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  303.) 

4  How  fur  Luther  and  Melanchthon  differed  with  regard  to  tlic  incompatiltility 
of  the  Evangelical  with  the  Ilomish  theology,  is  clearly  indicated  \>y  conn 

the  minimum  of  three  articles,  to  which  the  latter  had  ivihu-.il  the  dlffcreni 
t\vccn  them,  with  the  long  "  Admonition  "  sent  by  tho  former  to  the  Augsburg 
dmnes,  just  before  Charles  left   Inspruck.     After  comment  ing  on   many  points 
in  the  strongest  lan^na^e,  he  apologizes  for  not  going  farther,  and  with  a  p. 
that  God  would  so  aid  them  nt  Augsburg  that  it  might  not  be  found  neces-v 
have  all  to  do  over  again,  he  proceeds  to  contrast  tho  subjects  nml  artic  los  that 
Deoeosarily  occupied  the  attention  of  the  evangelical  church  with  those  that  I 
the  grand  themes  of  the  Koman  theology.     The  Conner  amount  in  all  to  thirty-two 
— tho  latter  to  above  a  hundred,  indeed  ho  pronounces  them  innumcraUc.     On 
comparing  the  two  li~K  one  is  reminded  of  the   Scriptuie  declaration  that  God 
made  man  upright,  but  he  hath  found  out  ninny  invent ion<.      In  the  one  : 
find  such  subjects  of  inquiry  as  these :  What  the  law  is — What  the  Gosj«-l — 
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repeal  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  what  will  bo  the  consequence 
to  our  descendants?  The  secular  powers  care  nothing  about 
the  interests  of  religion.1  Besides,  too  much  dissimilarity  in 
the  churches  is  injurious  to  peace:  we  must  unite  with  the 
bishops,  lest  the  infamy  of  schism  should  overwhelm  us  for 
ever."2 

The  evangelicals  too  readily  listened  to  Melanchthon,  and 
vigorously  laboured  to  bind  to  the  papacy  by  the  bonds  of  the 
hierarchy  that  Church  which  God  had  so  wonderfully  emanci- 
pated. Protestantism  rushed  blindfold  into  the  nets  of  its 
enemies.  Already  serious  voices  announced  the  return  of  the 
Lutherans  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church.  "They  arc 
preparing  their  defection,  and  are  passing  over  to  the  Papists," 
said  Zwingli.3  The  politic  Charles  V.  acted  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  haughty  word  should  compromise  the  victory;  but  the 
Romish  clergy  could  not  master  themselves:  their  pride  and 
insolence  increased  every  day.  "  One  would  never  believe," 

What  Sin  —  What  Grace  —  What  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  What  proper  Penance 
or  Repentance  —  How  a  man  properly  confesses  —  What  Faith  is  —  Whatr  the  For- 
giveness of  sins  —  What  Christian  liberty  —  What  Freewill  —  What  Love  or  Charity 
is  —  What  the  Cross  —  What  Hope  —  Baptism  —  the  Mass  (that  is,  the  Communion) 

—  What  the  Church  —  the  Keys  —  a  Bishop  —  a  Deacon  —  the  Office  of  preaching  — 
ri^ht  Catechising,  as  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed 

—  What  proper  Prayer  is  —  the  Litany  —  Reading  and  Reading  out  of  Scripture  — 
What  is  meant  by  Good  Works  —  The  instruction  of  the  wedded  state,  of  children, 
of  young  men  and  young  women  —  Respect  due  to  Superiors  —  Schools  for  children 

—  Visitation  of  the  Sick  —  Care  for  the  Poor  and  Hospitals  —  Preparation  of  the 
Dying  for  death. 

Luther's  noting  these  several  points,  probably  indicates  that  they  were  those 
which  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  he  desired  to  keep  always  in  view  as  a  guide  in 
preaching  and  in  active  duty.  And  yet  he  immediately  adds:  "  Such  points  no 
bishop  has  ever  handled,"  and  laments  the  deplorable  ignorance  that  prevailed 
with  respect  to  them. 

Those  things  which  he  contrasts  with  the  above  as  having  been  in  use  and  wont 
in  the  hypocritical  churches  (der  gleistend-:n  Kirchen)  are  too  numerous  to  bo 
quoted.  They  begin  as  follows:  —  Indulgence  —  Mass  offerings  and  these  in  count- 
less ways  —  Excommunication  only  abused  —  Purgatory  —  Hobgoblins  —  Innumerable 
pilgrimages  —  and  so  on. 

On  the  whole  we  see  in  Luther  with  all  his  learning  a  man  of  the  people,  whoso 
cy.-  was  always  open  to  what  was  doing  in  the  world  around  him,  whereas  Mehim-h- 
thon  was  more  a  man  of  the  closet  and  close  study,  who  derived  his  views  of 
Romanism,  not  so  much  from  the  practical  superstitions  that  had  everywhere 
overlaid  the  Gospel  and  only  made  men  bigots  or  hypocrites,  hut  from  the  works 
choolmen  whe 


of  divines  and  schoolmen  where  the  germs  of  error  and  corruption  were 
under  a  show  of  learning  or  devotion.  —  D.  D.  a. 

1  Profani  jurisdictionem  ccclcsiasticam  et  similia  negotia  rcligioncm  non  curent. 
ff  •,,!•[).  Ui-f.  ii.  :!03.) 

2  Ne  schismatis  infamia  pcrpctuo  lalmrcmns.     (Ibid.) 

3  Lutheran!  defect  ium-m  paraiit  ad  Pnpistas.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  101.) 
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said  Melanehthon,  "the  airs  of  triumph  whi«-h  tin-  Papists  give 
themselves."     There  \\.i<  ^ood  reason!  the  agreement  was  on 

the  verge  of  conclusion :  yet  one  or  two  steps and  then,  woe 

to  the  Reformation ! 

\Vho  could  prevent  this  desolating  ruin?  It  was  Luther  who 
pronounced  the  name  towards  which  all  eyes  should  be  turn  id  : 
"Christ  lives,"  said  he,  "and  lie  by  whom  the  violence  of  our 
enemies  has  been  conquered  will  give  us  strength  to  surmount 
their  wiles."  This,  which  was  in  truth  the  only  resource,  did 
not  disappoint  the  Reformation. 

If  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  been  willing,  under  certain  ad- 
missible conditions,  to  receive  the  Protestants  who  were  ready 
to  capitulate,  all  would  have  been  over  with  them.  When 
once  it  held  them  in  its  arms,  it  would  have  stifled  them;  but 
God  blinded  the  Papacy,  and  thus  saved  his  Church.  "No 
concessions,"  had  declared  the  Romish  senate;  and  Campeggio, 
elated  with  his  victory,  repeated,  "No  concessions!"  He 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  inflame  the  Catholic  zeal  of  Charles 
in  this  decisive  moment.  From  the  emperor  he  passed  to  the 
princes.  "Celibacy,  confession,  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup, 
private  masses!"  exclaimed  he:  "all  these  are  obligatory:  we 
must  have  all."  This  was  saying  to  the  evangelical  Christians, 
as  the  Samnites  to  the  ancient  Romans:  "Here  are  the  Caudine 
Forks;  pass  through  them!" 

The  Protestants  saw  the  yoke,  and  shuddered.  God  revived 
the  courage  of  confessors  in  their  weakened  hearts.  They  raised 
their  heads,  and  rejected  this  humiliating  capitulation.  The 
commission  was  immediately  dissolved. 

This  was  a  great  deliverance;  but  soon  appeared  a  fresh 
danger.  The  evangelical  Christians  ought  immediately  to  have 
quitted  Augsburg;  but,  said  one  of  them,1  "Satan,  disguised 
as  an  angel  of  light,  blinded  the  eyes  of  their  understanding." 
They  remained. 

All  was  not  yet  lost  for  Rome,  and  the  spirit  of  falsehood 
and  of  cunning  might  again  renew  its  attacks. 

It  was  believed  at  court  that  this  disagreeable  termination 
of  the  commission  was  to  be  ascribed  to  some  wrong-headed 
1  Haumgartncr  to  Spcngler.     (Corp.  Rof.  ii.  363.) 
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individuals,  and  particulary  to  duke  George.  They  therefore 
•ived  to  name  another,  composed  of  six  members  only:  on 
the  one  side,  Eck,  with  the  chancellors  of  Cologne  and  Baden; 
on  the  other,  Melanchthon,  with  the  chancellors  Briick  and 
Heller.  The  Protestants  consented,  and  all  was  begun  anew. 

The  alarm  then  increased  among  the  most  decided  followers 
of  the  Reformation.  "If  we  expose  ourselves  unceasingly  to 
new  dangers,  must  we  not  succumb  at  last?"1  The  deputies 
of  Nuremberg  in  particular  declared  that  their  city  would  never 
place  itself  again  under  the  detested  yoke  of  the  bishops.  "  It 
is  the  advice  of  the  undecided  Erasmus  that  Melanchthon 
follows,"  said  they.  Say  rather  of  Ahithophel"  (2  Sam.  xv.), 
replied  others.  "However  it  may  be,"  added  they;  "if  the 
pope  had  bought  Melanchthon,  the  latter  could  have  done 
nothing  better  to  secure  the  victory  for  him."2 

The  landgrave  was  especially  indignant  at  this  cowardice. 
"Melanchthon,"'  wrote  he  to  Zwingli,  "walks  backwards  like  a 
crab."3  From  Friedwald,  whither  he  had  repaired  after  his 
flight  from  Augsburg,  Philip  of  Hesse  endeavoured  to  check 
the  fall  of  Protestantism.  "  When  we  begin  to  yield,  we  always 
yield  more,"  wrote  he  to  his  ministers  at  Augsburg.  "Declare 
therefore  to  my  allies  that  I  reject  these  perfidious  conciliations. 
If  we  are  Christians,  what  we  should  pursue  is,  not  our  own 
advantage,  but  the  consolation  of  so  many  weary  and  afflicted 
consciences,  for  whom  there  is  no  salvation  if  we  take  away  the 
NVord  of  God.  The  bishops  are  not  real  bishops,  for  they  speak 
not  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  we  acknowledge  them, 
what  would  follow?  They  would  remove  our  ministers,  silence 
the  Gospel,  re-establish  ancient  abuses,  and  the  last  state  would 
be  worse  than  the  first.  If  the  Papists  will  permit  the  free 
preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel,  let  us  come  to  an  understanding 
with  them;  for  the  truth  will  be  the  strongest,  and  will  root 
out  all  the  rest.  But  if  not ! — No.  This  is  not  the  moment 
to  yield,  but  to  remain  firm  even  to  death.  Baffle  these 
fearful  combinations  of  Melanchthon,  and  tell  the  deputies  of 

1  Fremunt  ct  alii  socii  ac  indignantur  regnum  Episcoporuiu  tv-titui.     (Coir. 

:J28.) 

2  Si  conduct  us  quanta  ipse  roluissct  pccunia  a  Papa  easet.     (Ibid.  333.) 

3  Retro  it,  ut  cancer,     ^w.  Epp.  ii.  506.) 
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tho  cities,  from  me,  to  lie  men.  and  not  women.1     Let  u.s 
nothing:  God  is  with  us."8 

1  Das  sie  nicht  Wcyl>er  wycn  sondern  Manner.     (Corp.  Ilcf.  ii. 

*  Nor  was  it  the  landgrave  only  who  jwwcrfully  remonstrated.     Geryon  wrote 
a  noble  remonstrance,  about  the  20th  of  August,  to  S|>;ilatin,  cm  bearing  of  the 

that  were  reported  to  hare  been  agreed  t<>  by  tin-  I'rut< -stair 
w lik  h  Keller  seems  to  have  exaggerated.     Ho  bcseechc*  Spalatin  to 
from  tho  mental  tortures  by  which  ho  was  excruciated,  in  consequence  • 
boasting  of  the  Papist*.     His  only  comfort  was  in  the  ho;  r  that  th  •  Lord  C...1 
would  not  permit  so  .shameful  a  fall  through  those  by  whom  the  cause  1 
txvn  drfendrd.     Hut  if  the  reports  were  true,  then  "  it  was  all  over  with  ('In  '. 
liltcrty."     The  conceded  articles  were  said  to  be: — 1st.  That  while  priests  an 
married  should  be  tolerated,  none  for  the  future  should  marry.     "  If  this  bo  so, 
says  Gcryon,  "all  the  truly  pious  will  exclaim  with  a  sigh,  that  the  evangelicals 
have  sacrificed  the  good  of  Christ's  commonwealth  to  their  own.     2d.  \Vhii,-  iho 
communion  under  Iwth  kinds  should  be  permitted  by  the  Papists,  thnt  nm!. 
kind  oiJy  should  not  be  condemned  by  the  Protestants      To  this  he  objects  that 
since  they  were  to  yield  what  they  had  so  keenly  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  contrary  to  Christ's  institution,  they  might  as  well  purchase  peace  by  giving 
up  the  communion  altogether,  since  if  Christ's  institution  was  to  be  departed  I'r  >m, 
one  might  reason  as  conclusively  in  favour  of  none  as  of  only  one.     3d.  That 
although  the  mass  was  only  a  remembrance,  yet  the  canon  and  tho  words 
to  be  borne  with:  the  oration,  the  host,  and  the  sacrifice  being  all  to  be  understood 
as  of  a  commemorative  nature.     "  What  think  you,"  ho  continues,  "  will  all 
rigfat-hetftod  people  say  if  this  sink  of  idolatry  be  retained  '.     For  if  tho  priest* 
M!  this  handle  of  so  many  evils,  easily,  and  in  a  short  time  too,  will  the  ini- 
P">ture  return  which  has  been  now  for  so  many  ages  imposed  on  the  whole  world. 
For  what  knows  a  rustic  about  a  typical,  pa^hv,  and  representative  saciv 
But  if  the  cntion  (of  the  mass)  IHJ  permitted,  it  is  as  if  you  were  to  give  a  i 
to  a  madman;  it  has  a  handle  by  which  the  madman  may  destroy  himself  at 
pleasure.     Thus  the  priests,  with  the  canon  in  their  hands,  have  a  handle  for 
vituperating  the  bloody  sacrifice  when  they  please.    What  matters  it  to  interpret 
the  canon  as  meaning  a  representative  service  while  those  words  remain  which 
express  a  real  one  ?     Were  there  no  other  reason  for  abrogating  the  mass  this 
•were  a  most  sufficient  one,  that  to  erect  a  new  worship  of  God  without  (the  sanction 
of)  the  word  of  God,  is  not  lawful."     Hero  Ccrvon  is  Baunigartner. 

Noble  and  most  conclusive  remonstrance  !  Would  that  it  had  been  written  on 
the  heart  of  every  bishop,  priest,  doctor,  and  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England 
for  the  last  half  century  !  The  Church  would  not  then  have  l>ocn  scandalized 
with  so  many  desertions  from  the  worship  of  God  as  sanctioned  by  his  word,  to 
forms  of  worship  which,  having  no  such  sanction,  arc  unlawful  and  damnable. 

He  proceeds  to  refute  tho  specious  reasons  from  expediency,  th*t  might  U- 
alleged  in  favour  of  such  concessions;  insisting  that  Paul's  eiivuin-  -Mug  Timothy 
was  no  precedent  fov  that  he  did  it  from  resect  to  the  weak,  whereas  the  Papists 
were  not  weak,  but  rather  blind;  that  not  peace  but  extreme  disquietude  and 
many  perils  would  follow  ;  that  the  common  jn-oplc  would  not  accept  of  what  was 
BO  opposed  to  God's  word,  having  been  too  long  taught  otherwise  by  .Martin 
( Luther) ;  that  those  princes  who  hated  tho  gospel,  would  take  occasion  from  it 
to  slay  moru  victims  than  ever,  twitting  all  recusants  for  not  accepting  what 
"your  Lutheran  leaders  at  Augsburg  have  accepted;"  and  so  forth.  "  O,  my 
my  Spalatin,"  he  adds  with  a  pathos  which  must  have  touched  the  inmost  soul  of 
the  Reformers,  "  by  such  remedies  the  evil  will  certainly  not  be  run-.!.  Imt  made 
'  worse.  Besides,  the  authority  of  those  who  have  hitherto  taught  rightly,  will  be 
not  only  impaired  but  annihilated.  If  indeed  the  Evangelists  wished  to  use  this 
unseasonable  lenity,  they  ought  to  haM- written  more  mildly  six,  seven,  and 
ago.  Many,  perhaps,  would  in  that  case  have  been  survivors,  who 
have  been  miserably  butchered  ;  nay.  who  will  be  daily  butchered  more  miserably 
than  ever  for  tho-<-  very  things  whi'-h  are  now  conecoVd."  lie  scouts  the  idea 
that  the  pricsta  were  really  convinced  that  tho  emperor  would  liavc  recourse  to 
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Mi  lanchthon  and  his  friends,  thus  attacked,  sought  to  justify 
themselves:  on  the  one  hand,  they  maintained,  that  if  they 
rved  the  doctrine  it  would  finally  overthrow  the  hierarchy. 
But  then  why  restore  it?  Was  it  not  more  than  doubtful  whe- 
ther a  doctrine  so  enfeebled  would  still  retain  strength  sufficient 
to  shake  the  Papacy?  On  the  other  hand,  Melanchthon  and 
his  friends  pointed  out  two  phantoms  before  which  they  shrank 
in  aftright.  The  first  was  tear,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
was  imminent.  "  It  will  not  only,"  said  they,  "bring  number- 
less temporal  evils  with  it, — the  devastation  of  Germany,  mur- 
der, violation,  sacrilege,  rapine ;  but  it  will  produce  spiritual 
evils  more  frightful  still,  and  inevitably  bring  on  the  perturba- 
tion of  all  religion."1  The  second  phantom  was  the  supremacy 
of  the  state.  Melanchthon  and  his  friends  foresaw  the  depen- 
dence to  which  the  princes  would  reduce  the  Church,  the  in- 
creasing secularization  of  its  institutions  and  of  its  instruments, 
the  spiritual  death  that  would  result,  and  shrank  back  with 
terror  from  the  frightful  prospect.  "Good  men  do  not  think 
that  the  court  should  regulate  the  ministry  of  the  Church,"2 
said  Brenz.  "Have  you  not  yourselves  experienced,"  added 
he  ironically,  "with  what  wisdom  and  mildness  these  boors 
('tis  thus  I  denominate  the  officials  and  prefects  of  the  princes) 

arms,  and  insists  that  their  '  austerity  '  is  merely  designed  to  overawe  the  Pro- 
tr-iants  with  threats,  and  that  they  will  only  be  the  more  audacious,  if  these  are 
pusillanimous.  lie  tells  Spalatin  that  were  he,  and  the  like  of  him,  to  be  as  near 
the  Bavarians  as  he  was,  he  would  know  that  he  spoke  the  truth  ;  nay,  would  be 
tt-rrified  to  hear  the  rumours  disseminated  in  his  neighbourhood."  The  close  of 
his  letter  shows  a  fine  spirit. 

"  Pardon  me,  pray,  for  addressing  you  so  freely.  I  am  a  man,  though  not  a 
divine,  yet  who  take  a  pious  interest  m  Christian  affairs.  For  the  matter  is  one 
of  such  moment  that  it  might  not  unworthily  give  ground  for  lamentation  to  the 
whole  world.  It  will  thus  open,  certainly  open  a  door  to  the  Anabaptists  and 
others,  for  it  becomes  a  Christian  to  be  not  only  learned  but  constant.  Dare  then 
in  these  matters  to  abide  by  the  things  that  are  true.  What  then?  Should  the 
enemy  destroy  the  body,  he  does  not  destroy  the  soul ;  nay,  not  even  the  body, 
if  we  persevere  in  the  truth  which  we  have  owned  and  professed.  Farewell,  in 
great  haste,  amid  innumerable  affairs.  Tour  own  Geryon." 

This  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Knox.     The  letter  itself  is  in  excellent  Latin. 
Ids  the  following  postscript  in  German :  "  The  whole  town  speaks  of  concord: 
it  is  better  to  be  dead  and  -rotten  with  Christ  than  without  Him  to  gain  tie 
homage  of  the  whole  world." 

we  to  ascribe  in  part  the  subsequent  relapse  of  Bavaria  into  popery,  to  the 
•  T  impressions  produced  there  by  the  pusillanimity  shown  by  the  Protestant* 
at  Augsburg  ? — D.  D.  B. 

1  Confuslo  et  perturbatio  rcligionum.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  382.) 

1  Ut  aula  ministerium  in  ccclcsia  ordinet  bonis  non  videtur  cousultum.  i  lliid 
362.) 

III.  2  M 
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treat  the  ministers  of  the  ( 'hun-li,  and  the  ( 'Imreh  itself.  T\. 
die  seven  times!" — UI  see,"  ex<-l:iimed  Melanchthon,  '"what  a 
Church  we  shall  have  if  the  ecclesiastical  government  is  abo- 
lished. I  discover  in  the  future  a  tyranny  far  more  intoloraMo 
than  that  which  has  existed  to  thi<  •lay."1  Then,  bowed  down 
by  the  accusations  that  poured  upon  him  from  every  side,  the 
unhappy  Philip  exclaimed:  "If  it  is  I  who  have  aroused  this 
tempest,  I  pray  his  majesty  to  throw  me,  like  Jonas,  into  the 
sea,  and  to  drag  me  out  only  to  give  mo  up  to  torture  and  to 
the  stake."23 

If  the  Romish  episcopacy  were  onco  recognised,  all  sect 
easy.  In  the  Commission  of  Six  they  conceded  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  marriage  to  the  pastors,  and  the  article  of  prayer  to  saints 
appeared  of  little  importance.  But  they  stopped  at  three  doc- 
trines to  which  tho  evangelicals  could  not  yield.  The  first  wu-= 
the  necessity  of  human  satisfaction  for  the  remission  of  the  penal- 
ties of  sin ;  the  second,  the  idea  of  something  meritorious  in  every 
good  work;  tho  third,  the  utility  of  private  masses.  "Ah!" 

1  Video  postca  multo  intolcrabiliorcm  futurara  tyrannidcm  quam  unquam  antca 
fuisso.     (Corp.  Ref.  ii.  334.) 

2  Si  mea  causa  luce  tcmpcstas  coacta  cst,  me  statim  velut  Jonam  in  marc  cjiciat. 
(Ibid.  382.) 

;;  Mclanchthon's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  certainly  deplorable.  Romanists 
Lave  taken  advantage  of  it  to  decry  him  as  a  man  of  such  inconstancy  in  h'< 
opinions  as  to  make  his  judgment  contemptible.  In  Moreri's  Dictionnaire  Hit- 
torique,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  his  inconstancy  was  proverbial,  ami  that  ho 
is  said  to  have  changed  his  opinion  fourteen  times  on  the  subject  of  justification. 
Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  not  only  is  this  the  judgment  of  an  adversary, 
but  that  Melanchthoii's  extensive  reading  hnd  made  him  familiar  with  all  those 
passages  in  the  Church  fathers,  and  even  in  the  schoolmen,  which  were  in  accord- 
ance with  Scripture  and  had  not  yet  been  anathematized  by  tho  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  the  bull  Unigenitus,  «Jrc.  ;  that  even  in  Italy,  and  among  the 
avowed  partisans  of  tho  popedom,  there  were  divines  who  approached  very  n 
if  they  did  not  quite  coincide  with  tho  German  reformers  in  their  views  of  justi- 
fication, and  that  on  this  occasion  every  effort  was  no  doubt  made  to  seduce  tin- 
hitter  into  tho  idea  that  there  was  no  ground  for  separation  on  the  score  of  dilli  r- 
ence  of  doctrine.  For  the  approaches  to  Protestant  doctrine  on  the  part  of  the 
Papists  at  this  period,  sec  Kanke's  account  of  Contarini's  mission  to  Germany 
where  we  are  told:  "  Contarini  assented  to  the  chief  jwint  of  Protestant  doctrine. 
that  man's  ju-'tilication  was  ellcc-tual  through  faith  alone,  without  merits;  to  tlii-* 
he  only  added  that  this  must  be  a  living  and  active  faith.''  .Melam-hthon  acknow- 
I  that  tliN  was  just  the  Protestant  doctrine.  See  Hanki  '.lasgow 

edition,  vol.  i.     See  also  what  passed  nt  the  first  sittings  of  the  n.uin-i!  of 
on  this  subject,  where  we  learn  from  the  same  historian  "  that  there  were  not  a 
Jew,  in  fact,  nt  tin-  council  whov  views  on  this  point  coincided  with  Protestant 
opinions."     I  Jut  the  opposite  party,  powerfully  sup|M>rtcd  by  the  Je^' 
the  council  with  them,  "  and  thus"  says  llankc.  "did  the  view  maintained  l.y 
the  I'mtcvtants  become  completely  e\chn!«l  tn>iii  Uoinan  catholic-Urn;  everything 
intermediate  was  put  aside."     See  vol.  i.  p.  155.— D.  D.  s. 
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quickly  replied  Cainpeggio  to  Charles  V.,  "I  would  rather  be 
cut  in  pieces  than  concede  anything  about  masses/11 

••  U'hat ! "  replied  the  politicians,  "when  you  agree  on  all  tlio 
great  doctrines  of  salvation,  will  you  for  ever  rend  the  unity  of 
the  Church  for  three  such  trivial  articles?  Let  the  theologians 
make  a  last  effort,  and  we  shall  see  the  two  parties  unite,  and 
Rome  embrace  Wittenberg." 

It  was  not  so:  under  these  three  points  was  concealed  a 
whole  system.  On  the  Roman  side,  they  entertained  the  idea 
that  certain  works  gain  the  Divine  favour,  independently  of  the 
disposition  of  him  who  performs  them,  and  by  virtue  of  the  will 
of  the  Church.  On  the  evangelical  side,  on  the  contrary,  they 
felt  a  conviction  that  these  external  ordinances  were  mere  human 
traditions,  and  that  the  only  thing  which  procured  man  the 
Divine  favour  was  the  work  that  God  accomplished  by  Christ 
on  the  cross;  while  the  only  thing  that  put  him  in  possession 
of  this  favour  was  the  work  of  regeneration  that  Christ  accom- 
plishes by  his  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner.2  The  Roman- 


1  Er  wollte  sich  eho  auf  Stiickcr  zureisscn  lasscn.  (L.  Opp.  xx.  328.) 
•  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  movements  of  Melanchthon's  mind  in  the  kind 
of  coquetry  with  error  into  which  he  was  led  at  once  by  the  artifices  of  the  Romish 
doctors,  with  whom  he  was  evidently  encouraged  to  maintain  a  perilous  intimacy, 
and  by  his  own  anxiety  to  compromise  matters  as  far  as  conscience  would  permit 
and  thus  secure  the  Church's  freedom,  as  he  thought,  alike  from  princely  tyranny 
and  from  war.  lie  commits  himself  to  a  certain  extent,  then  trembles  at  his  own 
ingenuity,  detects  the  fallacies  that  had  misled  him,  and  returns  to  the  right  path 
again.  Thus  on  the  27th  of  July  he  writes  to  Luther,  observing  that  the  Utter 
seemed  to  have  been  not  a  little  angry  in  his  answers  on  the  subject  of  Traditions, 
and  begging  to  be  tenderly  dealt  with  in  his  discussion  of  those  points,  seeing  that 
the  matters  in  hand  were  of  great  importance,  and  that  he  was  little  assisted  by 
those  who  were  with  him.  No  doubt  these  assisted  him  little  only  because  they 
would  not  follow  him  into  all  that  labyrinth  of  refinements  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  schoolmen.  lie  begs  an  answer,  not  on  the  efficient,  but  on  tho  final 
cause  of  traditions,  to  wit,  whether  observances  adopted  by  pious  persons,  might 
be  XaToi'nu  (acts  of  worship),  as  if  St.  Bernard,  supposing  him  to  have  thought 
rightly  on  the  subject  of  justification,  should  adopt  (eliaat)  a  certain  observance, 
.-r  that  observance  might  be  worship,  or  a  work  by  which  thanks  might  l>e 
rL'htly  rendered,  and  God  praised.  For  that  was  what  Thomas  (Aquinas)  calls 
*MT(ii*.  Then  he  instances  fasting,  the  immediate  end  of  which  is  bodily  casti- 
gntion — its  final  end,  the  praise  of  God.  And  so  with  respect  to  vows.  He  thinks 
.rd  wrong  in  looking  upon  tho  immediate  end  of  lusting  to  l>c  worship.  One 
does  not,  indeed,  see  exactly  what  he  would  bo  at.  beyond  this,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  some  vague  idea  that  many  things  might  bo  tolerated  in  Romanism,  under 
the  idea  of  lx.-ing  held  acts  of  worship  or  of  thanksgiving,  introduced  by  pious  men 
into  the  church,  and  claiming  respect  aa  such,  though  nowhere  enjoined  in  tln> 
lliMe.  The  very  next  day  he  writes,  abandoning  the  idea  tliat  St.  Hernard. 
supposing  him  right  on  the  doctrine  of  justification,  was  justified  in  adopting  "in-!" 
a  method  of  thanksgiving,  but  giving  no  reasons.  Luther,  however,  powerfully 
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l>y  maintaining  their  three  artielc-s,  said:  "Tho  Church 
saves,"  which  is  the  essential  doctrine  of  Koine;  the  c  \:i'i_-vh- 
cals,  by  rt-jci-tin^  tin-in,  sai.l:  •-.Jt-su  alone  saves,**  which 

is  Christianity  itself.     This  is  the  great  antithesis  which  then 
existed,  and  which  still  separates  the  two  Churches.     With 
the-t   three  points,  \vhieh  placed  souls  under  her  depend. 
Rome  justly  expected  to  recover  everything;   and  >\n-  sh 
by  her  perseverance  that  she  understood  her  position.     Hat 
the  evangelicals  were  not  disposed  to  abandon  theirs.     The 
Christian   principle  was  maintained  against  the  ecclesiastical 
principle  which  aspired  to  swallow  it  up:  Jesus  Christ  .- 
firm  in  presence  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  seen  that  hencefor- 
ward all  conferences  were  superfluous. 

Time  pressed:  for  two  months  and  a  half  Charles  V.  had 
been  labouring  in  Augsburg,  and  his  pride  suffered  because 
four  or  five  theologians  checked  the  triumphal  progress  of  tin- 
conqueror  of  Pavia.  "  What ! "  said  they  to  him,  "a  few  days 
sufficed  to  overthrow  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope,  and  you 
cannot  succeed  with  these  gospellers!"  They  determined  on 
breaking  off  the  conferences.  Eck,  irritated  because  neither 
stratagem  nor  terror  had  been  effectual,  could  not  master  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  Protestants.  "  Ah ! "  exclaimed  he, 
at  the  moment  of  separation,  "why  did  not  the  emperor,  when 
he  entered  Germany,  make  a  general  inquest  about  the 
Lutherans?  He  would  then  have  heard  arrogant  answers, 
witnessed  monsters  of  heresy,  and  his  zeal  suddenly  taking 
fire,  would  have  led  him  to  destroy  all  this  faction.1  But  now 
Bruck's  mild  language  and  Melanchthon's  concessions  prevent 
him  from  getting  so  angry  as  the  cause  requires."  Eck  said 

attacks  this  hypothesis,  which  ho  too  says  ho  docs  not  well  understand,  in  hit 
letter  to  Melanchthon  of  August  3d.     lie  maintains  that  St.  Bernard  could  m  \,  r 
have  enjoined  any  such  observances  as  a  part  of  God's  worship  in  consistency  with 
sound  doctrine — that  it  would  be  to  set  himself  above  God  and  all  divine  \>- 
— that,  gran  tin ;;  that  the  observance  itself,  as  a  bodily  exercise,  might   he  i: 
yet  the  moment  it  came  to  be  commanded  l>y  man  a.s  a  pact  of  (loci's  service,  it 
would  IK-  the  grossest  blasphemy.      As  if  man  should  dare  to  pr.  ••••\,  or 

to  teach    d'od  in  what   manner    !!<•  miijht  to  !*•  honoured.      Then-  is  a  world  of 
meaning  in  this  reasoning,  and  it   furnishes  a   lever  by  whieli   nearly  the   • 

may  l«e  subverted.      \Ve  wliall  sec   ere   long    that    .Mcl.inchthon 
eame  to  enter  more  tally  into  its  spirit. — n.  p.  n. 

1  I  !;••••  ii.llamtuasscnt  luipcratorcm  ad  tot  am  bane  factioncm  delendam.  (Corp. 
Kef.  ii.  335.) 
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these  words  with  a  smile;  but  they  expressed  all  his  thoughts. 
The  colloquy  terminated  on  the  30th  August. 

The  Romish  states  made  their  report  to  the  emperor.  They 
v.vro  face  to  face,  three  steps  only  from  each  other,  without 
either  side  being  able  to  approach  nearer,  even  by  a  hair's 
breadth. 

Thus,  then,  Melanchthon  had  failed ;  and  his  enormous  con- 
cessions were  found  useless.  From  a  false  love  of  peace,  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  an  impossibility.  Melanchthon  was  at 
the  bottom  a  really  Christian  soul.  God  preserved  him  from 
his  great  weakness,  and  broke  the  clue  that  was  about  to  lead 
him  to  destruction.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate 
for  the  Reformation  than  Melanchthou's  failure;  but  nothing 
could,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  more  fortunate  for  himself. 
His  friends  saw  that  though  he  was  willing  to  yield  much,  he 
could  not  go  so  far  as  to  yield  Christ  himself,  and  his  defeat 
justified  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  Protestants. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg 
sent  to  beg  Charles's  leave  to  depart.  The  latter  refused  at 
first  rather  rudely,  but  at  last  he  began  to  conjure  the  princes 
not  to  create  by  their  departure  new  obstacles  to  the  arrange- 
ments they  soon  hoped  to  be  able  to  conclude.1  We  shall  see 
what  was  the  nature  of  these  arrangements. 

The  Romanists  appeared  to  redouble  their  exertions.  If  they 
now  let  the  clue  slip,  it  is  lost  for  ever:  they  laboured  accord- 
ingly to  reunite  the  two  ends.  There  were  conferences  in  the 
gardens,  conferences  in  the  churches,  at  St.  George's,  at  St. 
Maurice's,  between  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  John  Frederick 
the  elector's  son,  the  chancellors  of  Baden  and  of  Saxony,  the 
chancellor  of  Liege  and  Melaiichthon ;  but  all  these  attempts 
were  unavailing.  It  was  to  other  means  they  were  going  to 
have  recourse. 

Charles  V.  had  resolved  to  take  the  affair  in  hand,  and  to 
cut  the  Gordian  knot,  which  neither  doctors  nor  princes  could 
untie.  Irritated  at  seeing  his  advances  spurned  and  his  au- 
thority compromised,  he  thought  that  the  moment  was  corno 
for  drawing  the  sword.  On  the  4th  September,  the  members 

1  Antwort  dcs  Kaisers,  «tc.     (Urkund.  ii.  313.) 
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of  tho  Roman  party,  who  were  still  endeavouring  to  gain  over 
the  Proteetanta,  whitpered  th  fid  intentions,  in  Mo- 

lanehthou's;  cars.      ••  \Ve  scarcely  dare  mention  it,"  .said  th«-y: 
"the  s»\onl  is  already  in  the  emperor'.-*  hands,  and  certain  peo- 
ple exa-jierate  him  more  and  more.      JI<  ,i-ily  cniv 
but  once  anurry  it  is  impossible  to  quiet  him."1 

( 'harle.s  had  reason  to  appear  exacting  and  terrible.      Jlc  had 
at  length  obtained  from  Rome  an   unexpected  concession — a 
council.     Clement  VII.  had  laid  the  emperor's  reque 
a  congregation:   "  How  will  incii  who  reject  the  ancient  coun- 
cils submit  to  a  new  one! "they had  replied.     Clement  hin. 
had  no  wish  for  an  assembly,  which  he  dreaded  alike  on  account 
of  his  birth  and  conduct.2     However,  his  promises  at  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo  and  at  Bologna  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
give  a  decided  refusal.     He  answered,  therefore,  that 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease;3  but  that  if  the 
peror,  who  was  so  good  a  Catholic,  judged  a  council  absol;: 
necessary,  ho  would  consent  to  it,  under  the  express  condition, 
however,  that  the  Protestants  should  submit  in  the  meanwhile 
to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Church."     Then  as  the  place 
of  meeting  he  appointed  Rome ! 

Scarcely  had  news  of  this  concession  spread  abroad,  than 
the  fear  of  a  Reformation  froze  the  papal  court.  The  public 
charges  of  the  Papacy,  which  were  altogether  venal,  immediately 
fell,  says  a  cardinal,  and  were  offered  at  the  lowest  price,4  with- 
out, even  being  able  to  find  purchasers.5  The  1  Vipacy  was  compro- 
mised; its  merchandise  was  endangered;  and  the 
immediately  declined  on  the  Roman  exchange. 

On  Wednesday,  7th  September,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
.Protestant  princes  and  deputies  having  been  introduced  into  t  he 
chamber  of  Charles  V.,  the  count-palatine  said  to  them,  ''that 
the  emperor,  considering  their  small  number,  had  not  e\p 

•  an  ausim<li«  iv.  j:iru  li-miui  in  maim  <';i's:iriso-M\    (Corp.  Hi  f. 

..vin)  Pontifiou  animus  hand  ] 
'51.) 

8  Al  <  r  ]i'm  pi  !•;.  pvtorirmaggiorimali.    (Letterc 

MM-ipr,  ii.   T 

4  Kv  .-ilii  rimmr ]ml.!i..i   Kmu.'-  mum-iM jam  in  vUissiiuuni 

I'Miiun  ilrriilN-i'iit.     (Piilhiv.  i.  2.' 

*  Che  nun  •*•  nun  trovauo  clauari.     (Lett,  cli  Prln.  iii.  5.) 
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tlioy  would  uphold  new  sects  against  the  ancient  usages  of  tho 
Universal  Church ;  that,  nevertheless,  being  desirous  of  appear- 
ing to  the  last  full  of  kindness,  he  would  require  of  his  holiness 
the  convocation  of  a  council ;  but  that  in  the  meanwhile  they 
should  return  immediately  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  restore  everything  to  its  ancient  footing."1 

The  Protestants  replied  on  the  morrow,  the  8th  September, 
"  that  they  had  not  stirred  up  new  sects  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;2  that,  quite  tho  reverse,  if  they  had  not  agreed  with 
their  adversaries,  it  was  because  they  had  desired  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  Word  of  God;  that,  by  convoking  in  Germany 
a  general,  free,  and  Christian  council,  it  would  only  be  doing 
what  preceding  diets  had  promised;  but  that  nothing  should 
compel  them  to  re-establish  in  their  churches  an  order  of  things 
opposed  to  the  commandments  of  God." 

It  was  eight  in  the  evening  when,  after  a  long  deliberation, 
the  Protestants  were  again  called  in.  "  His  majesty,"  said 
George  Truchses  to  them,  "  is  equally  astonished,  both  that 
the  Catholic  members  of  the  commissions  have  accorded  so 
much,  and  that  the  Protestant  members  have  refused  every- 
thing. What  is  your  party  in  the  presence  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  of  his  papal  holiness,  of  the  electors,  princes,  estates 
of  the  empire,  and  other  kings,  rulers,  and  potentates  of  Chris- 
tendom? It  is  but  just  that  the  minority  should  yield  to  the 
majority.  Do  you  desire  the  means  of  conciliation  to  be  pro- 
tracted, or  do  you  persist  in  your  answer!  Speak  frankly;  for 
if  you  persist,  tho  emperor  will  immediately  see  to  the  defence 
of  the  Church.  To-morrow  at  one  o'clock  you  will  bring  your 
final  decision." 

Never  had  such  threatening  words  issued  from  Charles's 
mouth.  It  was  evident  he  wished  to  subdue  the  Protestants 
by  terror;  but  this  cud  was  not  attained.  They  replied  the 
next  day  but  one — a  day  more  having  been  accorded  them — 
that  new  attempts  at  conciliation  would  only  fatigue  the  empe- 
ror and  the  diet;  that  they  only  required  regulations  to  main- 

1  Interim  rcstitut  debcre  omnia  Pnpistis.     (Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  355.)     See  also  F.rk- 
larung  det  Kaisers  Karl.  v.     (Urkunden.  ii.  391.) 

2  Nit  ncue,  Set-ten  wieder  die  heiligo  Schrifil.     (Bruck,  Apol.  p.  13ft.) 
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tain  political  peace  until  the  assembling  of  the  council.1 
"  Knough,"  replied,  the  redoubtable  emperor;  '•  1  will  reflect 
upon  it;  but  in  the  mean  time  let  no  one  quit  Augsburg." 

Charles  V.  was  embarrassed  in  a  labyrinth  from  \\hich  he- 
knew  not  how  to  escape.  The  State  li;,  1  r.  —  .lvi ••!  t<.  int. 
with  the  Church,  and  saw  itself  compelled  to  have  immediate 
recourse  to  its  ultima  ratio — the  sword.  Charles  did  not  tl 
-uar.  and  yet  how  could  ho  now  avoid  it?  If  he  did  not  execute 
his  threats,  his  dignity  was  compromised,  and  his  authority 
rendered  contemptible.  He  sought  an  outlet  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  could  find  none.  It  therefore  only  remained  for 
him  to  close  his  eyes,  and  rush  forward  heedless  of  the  conse- 
quences. These  thoughts  disturbed  him :  these  cares  preyed 
upon  him;  he  was  utterly  confounded. 

It  was  now  that  the  elector  sent  to  beg  Charles  would  not  be 
offended  if  he  left  Augsburg.  "  Let  him  await  my  answer," 
abruptly  replied  the  emperor:  and  the  elector  having  rejoined 
that  he  would  send  his  ministers  to  explain  his  motives  to  his 
majesty:  t;  Not  so  many  speeches,"  resumed  Charles,  with  irri- 
tation; "let  the  elector  say  whether  he  will  stay  or  not!"5 

A  rumour  of  the  altercation  between  these  two  powerful 
princes  having  spread  abroad,  the  alarm  became  universal;  it 
was  thought  war  would  break  out  immediately  and  there  was 
a  great  disturbance  in  Augsburg.3  It  was  evening:  men  \ 
running  to  and  fro;  they  rushed  into  the  hotels  of  the  princes 
and  of  the  Protestant  deputies,  and  addressed  them  with  the 
severest  reproaches.  "  His  imperial  majesty,"  said  they,  "  is 
about  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  energetic  measures ! "  They 
even  declared  that  hostilities  had  begun :  it  was  whispered  that 
the  commander  of  Horneck  (Walter  of  Kronberg),  elected  by 
the  emperor  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  was  about  to 
enter  Prussia  with  an  army,  and  dispossess  duke  Albert,  con- 
verted by  Luther.4  Two  nights  successively  the  same  tumult 

1  Urkundon.  ii.  410;  ll.-nrk.  \\»>\.  p.  130. 

2  Kurtz  mit  soU-hcn  \V«u-trn  ol»  rr  env.-irtcn  wolte  odcr  nicht  ?     (Bhlck,  Apol. 
p.  H3.) 

3  Ein  bcRchwcrlich  Geschrey  zu  Aug»bourg  douaclbcn  Abend   ausgcbrochem 
(Ibid.  p.  145.) 

4  Man  wtirde  cin  Kriegs-volk  in  Prcusscn  schicki-n.     ^Uml.  \>.  143.) 
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\va.s  repeat  oil.  They  shouted,  they  quarrelled,  they  fought, 
particularly  in  and  before  the  mansions  of  the  princes:  the 
war  was  nearly  commencing  in  Augsburg. 

At  that  crisis  (12th  September),  John  Frederick,  prince- 
electoral  of  Saxony,  quitted  the  city.1 

On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  morrow,  Jerome  Wehe,  chan- 
cellor of  Baden,  and  count  Truchses  on  the  one  side;  chancel- 
lor Briick  and  Melanchthon  on  the  other,  met  at  six  in  the 
morning  in  the  church  of  St.  Maurice.23 

1  Brcnz's  letter  to  Isenmann,  quoted  at  page  313,  is  dated  Sept.  llth.  But 
our  author  makes  a  slip  in  translation.  The  original  runs:  Septies  mori  cupis  ? 
i.  c.  Would  you  rather  die  seven  times  (than  make  such  concessions)?  And  then 
ho  proceeds:  Audio,  Ac.,  "  I  hear  a  bold  sentiment,  such  as  many  of  our  party 
beat  into  our  ears.  But  the  question  is  not  about  Brenz  or  Isenmann  dying  .  .  . 
but  whether  wo  shall  unjustly  and  unreasonably  expose  the  Church  to  jiersecution 
and  death.  This  we  shun,  this  we  dread,  this  we  anxiously  guard  against.  For 
although  some  things  in  the  proposed  conditions  seem  over  hard  and  unfair,  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  call  them  unjust  and  impious.  And  it  does  not  forthwith  follow 
that  that  is  a  scandal  which  does  not  please  clowns  (rusticis)."  And  yet,  after 
all,  the  clowns  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  in  the  right,  himself  being  judge,  for 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  adversaries  accepting  the  pro- 
posed mediation,  for  that,  would  any  one  carefully  consider  the  matter,  it  would 
be  seen  that  they  (the  Protestants)  had  made  no  real  concessions,  but  only  had 
seemed  to  make  them,  and  that  tho  other  side  perfectly  understood  this.  But  if 
that  were  the  case,  why  needlessly  expose  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  to  the  charge 
of  double  dealing — of  seeming  to  make  concessions  when  in  reality  they  had  re- 
solved to  make  none?  I  apprehend  that  this  was  one  of  those  constantly  recurring 
cases  in  which  plain  unlettered  Christians  judged  far  more  soundly  in  point  of 
principle,  and  far  more  wisely  in  point  of  fact,  than  men  like  Melanchthon  and 
Brenz,  whose  moral  sense  seems,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  to  have  been  blunted  by 
their  speculative  reasonings,  and  by  subtle  distinctions  far  more  specious  than  real. 
How  much  more  worthy  of  Christian  men  would  it  have  been  to  have  cast  off  all 
disguise — to  have  frankly  avowed  that  they  could  not  conscientiously  make  any 
real  concession — instead  of  leading  so  sagacious  a  discerner  of  spirits  as  Charles  V. 
to  associate  the  Gospel  with  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead  the  papists,  by  making 
a  show  of  concession  when  in  reality  they  made  none.  It  is  highly  to  the  honour 
of  the  Protestant  laity  that  such  a  procedure  seems  everywhere  to  have  excited 
their  disapproval  and  disgust. — D.  D.  s. 

-  Hi-uck,  Apol.  p.  155-160. 

3  The  agreement  contemplated  by  tho  leading  Protestants,  was  of  a  totally 
different  kind  from  that  which  the  Papists  were  endeavouring  to  effect.  Tho 
former,  when  charged  with  fraterni/.ing  with  Antichrist,  endeavoured  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  a  political  concord  betwixt  Romanist  and  Protestant  princes, 
and  a  Christian  fellowship  between  Papists  and  Protestants.  It  was  the  first 
they  professed  to  labour  for,  and  saw  no  scandal  in  doing  so.  The  other  they  ab- 
jured, and  whatever  terms  might  have  been  subscribed  ai  Augsburg,  were  not,  it 
according  to  them,  to  debar  the  preachers  on  either  side  from  attacking  eaeh 
'-  doctrines  and  anathematizing  each  other  from  the  pulpit!  That  mich  a 
settlement  could  satisfy  Rome  was  impossible.  It  would  have  been  totally  opposed 
to  her  whole  principles  and  character.  How  difficult  had  tho  popes  often  found  it 
to  command  resjwctand  olxxlieneeeven  in  Italy  and  among  their  professed  followers! 
But  how  could  they  look  for  any  further  resect  or  deference  after  such  n  sanction 
to  men  denouncing  the  |x>pcd >m  from  the  pulpit  as  Antichrist  i  Such  an  i- 
the  affair  might  have  l*-en  all  very  well  for  the  Protestants,  in  :n  much  as  they 
could  still  lay  their  fingers  ujKm  tho  Bible  and  point  to  the  ground  of  their  tenets 

HI.  2  N 
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Charles,  notwithstanding  his  threats,  could  not  decide  on 
employing  force,  lit-  mi^ht  no  doubt  by  a  single  word  to  his 
Spanish  bands  or  to  his  German  lansquenets  have  s. •!/•  d  »n 
these  inflexible  men,  and  treated  them  like  Moors.  But  how 
could  Charles,  a  Netherlander,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  beei. 
\  •  Mrs  absent  from  the  empire, dare, without  raising  all  Germany, 
offer  violence  to  the  favourites  of  the  nation?  Would  not  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  themselves  see  in  this  act  an  infii 
ment  of  their  privileges?  War  was  unseasonable.  "Luther- 
anism  is  extending  already  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps,"  wrote 
Erasmus  to  the  legate:  "You  have  but  one  thing  to  do: 
tolerate  it."1 

The  negotiation  begun  in  the  church  of  St.  Maurice  was 
continued  between  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  count 
Truchses.  The  Roman  party  only  sought  to  save  appearai 
and  did  not  hesitate,  besides,  to  sacrifice  everything.  It 
asked  merely  for  a  few  theatrical  decorations — that  the  mass 
should  bo  celebrated  in  the  sacerdotal  garment,  with  chanting, 
reading,  ceremonies,  and  its  two  canons.*  All  the  rest  wa.s 
referred  to  the  next  council,  and  the  Protestants,  till  then, 
should  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  render  account  to  God,  to 
the  council,  and  to  his  majesty. 

But  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  the  wind  had  also  changed. 
Now  they  no  longer  desired  peace  with  Rome:  the  scales  had  at 
last  fallen  from  their  eyes,  and  they  discovered  with  atl'right  the 
abyss  into  which  they  had  so  nearly  plunged.  Jonas,  Spalatin, 
and  even  Melanchthon  were  agreed.3  "We  have  hitherto 

there.     But,  for  the  popedom,  it  would  have  implied  a  confession  beforehand  that 
that  awful  unity  arid  infallibility,  on  which  it  rested  its  claims  to  respect,  li.' 
ahvady  abandoned  by  themselves.     The  po|w<lom,  in  fact,  stands  in  that  8X1 
dinary  predicament,  that  it  can  subsist  only  by  intolerance.     To  admit  that  any 
one  can  be  saved  out  of  its  despotic  unity,  or  that  any  one,  however  wicked,  ran 
be  lost,  who  dies  in  peace  with  it,  is  to  dissolve  the  charm  of  its  infallibility,  and 
to  (map  the  rod  of  its  power. 

The  nature  of  the  pacification  contemplated  by  the  Protestants  is  explained  in 
an  apologetic  paper  to  oc  found  at  p.  373  of  the  Corp.  Kef.  vol.  ii.,  cntittil-d, 
"  Deliberation  of  the  Protestant  IMvines  on  the  means  of  ]>eaee  and  c"ne»rd  pro- 
posed by  George  Truchaes  and  the  chain  ,  l!,,r  of  lladcn."  Its  object  seems  to  be 
to  defend  those  divines  from  the  charge  of  fratorni/.inir  with  P»[>ory. — D.  D.  a. 

1  A  mare  Baltico  ad  Ilelvetios.     (  Knw».  Kpp.  xiv.  1.) 

3  In  gowohnlichcn  Kli-idun^en  mil  (Jesa.ii;;  und  Lescn.  (Urk.  ii.  418.)  Tho 
canon  was  a  frame  of  card-board  placed  »n  the  altar  before  the  priest,  and  which 
c"iitaincd  the  Apostle*'  ('reed  \\ith  various  pr.r 

;  The  memoranda  or  jotting!!  left  by  Melanchthon,  written  apparently  to  assist 
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obeyed  the  commandment  of  St.  Paul,  Be  at  peace  with  all 
."'  saul  they;  "now  we  must  obey  this   command  men  t  of 
Christ,  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is 
•vvVy.     On  the  side  of  our  adversaries  is  nothing  but  cun- 
ning and  perfidy,  and  their  only  aim  is  to  stifle  our  doctrine, 
which   is   truth  itself.1     They  hope  to  save  the  abominable 
articles  of  purgatory,  indulgences,  and  the  Papacy,  because  we 
have  passed  them  by  in  silence.2     Let  us  beware  of  betraying 

his  memory  at  conferences,  clearly  indicate  a  gradual  improvement,  both  in  his 
\ii'\vs  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  urges  them.  I  would  refer  particularly  to  two 
pieces,  one  headed  Scriptum  Melantkoiut,  at  p.  348  of  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Corpus 
Befornatomm,  where  we  find,  under  dates  of  the  7th  and  the  llth  of  September, 
about  a  hundred  memoranda  arranged  under  six  main  heads  of  disagreement, 
mostly  numbered,  as  also  the  piece  immediately  following,  and  entituled  Mt-l<mtln>n 
lie  .Vifiii  ( Mclanchthon  on  the  Mass).  These,  with  some  omissions,  would  make 
good  anti-papist  tracts,  and  furnish  powerful  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel, 
many  being  put  down  with  all  the  curtness  and  point  of  apothegms. 
I  subjoin  some  specimens: 

Against  the  canon  of  the  pontificial  Mass. 

1.  Because  it  is  a  sacrifice. 

2.  Because  it  (pretends  to  be)  meritorious  for  others. 

3.  Because  it  commends  Christ  to  God,  Ac. 

Against  the  private  Mass. 

1.  Because  it  has  not  the  Word  (of  God)  in  its  favour.     But  in  divine  things 
nothing  is  to  be  attempted,  there  is  no  worship  of  God  without  the  word  and 
command  of  God. 

2.  It  is  a  perversion  of  the  sacerdotal  office  and  ministry,  as  if  a  man  were  to 
baptize  himself. 

3.  It  is  not  devotion,  but  corruption  and  merchandise,  and  a  way  of  making 
money. 

4.  It  is  a  bad  example. 

****** 

7.  The  supper  is  the  showing  forth  of  the  body,  therefore  it  is  not  an  oblation 
of  it. 

8.  It  is  a  testament  by  which  something  is  promised  to  us. 
0.  If  it  be  a  sacrifice,  then  faith  does  not  justify. 

10.  Is  there  any  sacrifice  in  eating  and  supping? 

**»*»* 

13.  There  is  abundant  room  for  thanksgiving  in  the  public  mass  (meaning 
thereby  the  communion). 

14.  It  is  perilous  and  scandalous,  as  was  the  ephod  of  Gideon. 

»*•**» 

16.  It  is  not  enough  to  say:  I  mean  well.     One  ought  to  say:  I  have  the  Word 

of  God. 

*»»••• 

18.  Christ  has  commanded  it  to  he  done  in  remembrance  of  him.     Paul  too 
says:  Ye  shall  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come.     Here,  however,  there 
is  no  preaching  (no  setting  forth  of  anything),  but  all  things  are  concealed. 
»**•*• 

22.  Because  it  is  of  human  invention.— D.  D.  8. 
1  Kitt-l  I.Nt,  gefahrliche  Tiickc,  Ac.     (Jonas.  Urkund.  ii.  423.) 
1  Die  grauliche  Artikel.     (Spalat.  Ibid.  428.)     Do  Primatu  Papa?,  de  Purga- 
t<>rio,  de  Indulgentiis.     (Melanchthon,  Corp.  Kef.  ii.  374.) 
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Christ  and  his  Word  in  order  to  please  Antichrist  and  the 
devil."1 

Luther  at  the  same  timo  redoubled  his  entreaties  t<>  withdraw 
his  friends  from  Augsburg.  "Return,  return,"  cried  ho  to 
them;  "return,  oven  if  it  must  he  so,  cursed  by  the  pope  and 
the  emperor.2  You  have  confessed  Jesus  Christ,  ottered  peace, 
obeyed  Charles,  supported  insults,  and  endured  blaspln  i 
1  will  canonize  you,  I,  as  faithful  members  of  Jesus  Chri-t. 
You  have  done  enough,  and  more  than  enough:  now  it  is  for 
the  Lord  to  act,  and  he  will  act!  They  have  our  Confession, 
they  have  the  Gospel;  let  them  receive  it,  if  they  will;  and  if 

they  will  not,  let  them  go .     If  a  war  should  come,  let  it 

come !  We  have  prayed  enough ;  wo  have  discussed  enough. 
The  Lord  is  preparing  our  adversaries  as  the  victim  for  the 
sacrifice;  he  will  destroy  their  magnificence,  and  deliver  his 
people.  Yes !  ho  will  preserve  us  even  from  Babylon,  and  from 
her  burning  walls."3 

1  Dem  Tcufel  und  Antichrist  zu  gefallcn.     (Urk.  ii.  431.) 

2  Vel  malcdicti  a  Papa  ct  Csesare.     (L.  Epp.  iv.  102-171.) 

8  Mclanchthon's  letter  to  Luther  of  September  4th,  proves  the  high  moral  po<i- 
tion  which  the  latter  occupied  at  this  most  important  crisis.  "  W«  have  not,'1 
says  he,  "  accepted  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  adversaries  concerning  (tlio 
sacrament  in)  both  kinds,  marriage  (of  the  priests),  and  the  mass.  Mattrix  .MIV 
therefore  thrown  back  on  the  emperor's  deliberations.  He  requested  three  days 
ago,  that  all  things  might  be  re-instated  in  their  former  condition,  but  that  if  this 

.1  of  his  seem  to  aggrieve  us,  he  promises  his  aid  towards  a  compr 
Our  friends  reply  that  they  know  of  nothing  that  they  could  concede  to  their 
adversaries  beyond  what  they  have  already  conceded.     The  matter  rests  thus, 
and  yet  to-day  we  have  deliberated  on  certain  conditions  of  peace,  which,  if  the 
opposite  side  shall  press,  the  I'rinco  ivtVl  tend  to  you  before  < '  anything." 

Thus  in  Luther  we  see,  not  a  pope,  patriarch,  or  priinate,  but  the  counterpart  in 
Gennany  to  the  vcrum  quemdam  sanctum  ct  prudentcm  (the  certain  holy  and 
prudent  man),  whom  Bede  informs  ns  that  the  presbyters  of  the  Welsh  church 
consulted,  when  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  the  haughty  pretensions  of  the  monk 
Augustine,  when  he  appeared  as  the  emissary  of  the  papal  Antichrist  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  proves  how  adroitly  "  the  adversaries  "  could  take 
advantage  of  Melanchthon's  disposition  to  give  way  to  excessive  anxiety,  not  about 
lii.s  |K'rsonal  safety,  but  about  the  future  prospects  of  (Jennany  and  Christendom. 
"  Our  friends,"  says  he,  "  arc  of  opinion  that  an  opportunity  of  making  peace 
should  not  IK;  lost,  if  anyhow  it  can  lie  done  honestly.     For  there  is  impcndii 
us  a  horrible  permutation  of  the  whole  empire,  and  of  all  thing-;,  v,  ,-re  w:i 
reaortfd  to,  I  have  lieon  given  to  understand  to-day  from  a  certain  man  of  princely 
rank  and  a  friend  of  the  cmpi-or's,  that  the  Swiss  (Ilelvctiot)  are  . 

ilous  counsels  about   <\.  <•  public  jioace,  and  that  the  Tut! 

preparing  a  sure  and  horrible  c\|>c<iition."  Poor  Mclanchthon  was  abundantly 
predisposed  to  take  alarm  at  such  bugbears. — D.  i>.  8. 
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language — Apology  of  the  Confession — Intimidation — Final  Interview — Mes- 
sages of  Peace — Exasperation  of  the  Papists — Restoration  of  Popery — Tumult 
in  the  Church — Union  of  the  Churches — The  Pope  and  the  Emperor — Close 
of  the  Diet — Armaments — Attack  on  Geneva — Joy  of  the  Evangelicals — Estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism. 

THUS  Luther  gave  the  signal  of  departure.  They  replied  to 
tho  reformer's  appeal,  and  all  prepared  to  quit  Augsburg  on 
Saturday,  17th  September.  At  ten  at  night,  duke  Ernest  of 
Luneburg  assembled  the  deputies  of  Nuremberg  and  the 
ministers  of  the  landgrave  in  his  hotel,  and  announced  to  them 
that  the  elector  was  determined  to  leave  the  next  morning, 
without  informing  any  one,  and  that  he  would  accompany  him. 
"Keep  the  secret,''  said  he  to  them,  ."and  know  that  if  peaco 
cannot  be  preserved,  it  will  be  a  trifling  matter  for  me  to  lose, 
combating  with  you,  all  that  God  has  given  me."1 

The  elector's  preparations  betrayed  his  intentions.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  duke  Henry  of  Brunswick  arrived  hastily 
at  his  hotel,  beseeching  him  to  wait;2  and  towards  morning 
counts  Truchses  and  Mansfeldt  announced  that,  on  the  morrow 
between  seven  and  eight,  the  emperor  would  give  him  his 
conge? 

1  Alles  das,  so  Ihm  Gott  geben  hatt,  darob  zu  vcrlicren  ein  geringes  waro. 
(Corp.  Ref.  ii.  379.) 

2  In  dcr  selbcn  Nacht.     (Ibid.) 

8  Under  this  very  date  of  tho  17th  of  September,  tho  editor  of  the  Corp.  Rcf. 
gives  the  articles  on  which  the  Papists  and  Protestants  disagreed.  They  amount 
to  13,  and  are  as  follows:— 

1.  On  justification,  because  we  are  justified  before  God  by  faith  in  Christ,  not 
on  account  of  our  works  or  merits,  going  before  or  following,  but  through  grace. 

'  2.  That  although  good  works  are  necessarily  to  bo  done,  yet  they  are  not  meri- 
torious of  pardon  and  justification  (gratice  ct  justifies),  but  faith  lays  hold  of  pardon. 

3.  Because  in  confession  the  enumeration  of  sins  is  not  necessary. 

4.  Because,  although  contrition  is  necessary,  yet  sins  are  not  remitted  on  account 
of  it,  but  through  faith,  by  which  we  believe  in  absolution  or  the  Gospel ;  it  is 
necessary,  accordingly,  that  faith  should  be  conjoined  with  contrition,  which  (fuith) 
may  receive  comfort  in  contrition,  and  may  believe  that  sins  arc  remitted. 

5.  Because  canonical  satisfactions  arc  not  necessary  for  the  remission  of  pun- 
ishment (pasrue) 

Q.  Because,  for  tho  true  unity  of  the  Church  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
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On  Monday,  10th  September,  the  elector  purposing  to  1 

-burg  immediately  after  his  audience  with  Charles,  break  - 
1'a-led  at  seven  o'clock,  then  sent  oft'  his  baggage  and  his  cooks,1 
and  onleivd  his  officers  to  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock.  At  the 
moment  when  John  quitted  the  hotel  to  wait  up<>n  tin-  <  ni] 
all  the  members  of  his  household  were  drawn  up  on  each  side 
booted  and  spurred;2  but,  having  been  introduced  to  Charles, 
he  was  requested  to  wait  two,  four,  or  six  days  longer. 

As  soon  as  the  elector  was  alone  with  his  allies,  his  indigna- 
tion burst  forth,  and  he  even  became  violent.  "  This  new  delay 
will  end  in  nothing,"3  he  said  ;  "I  am  resolved  to  set  out,  hap 
pen  what  may.  It  seems  to  me,  from  the  manner  in  which 
things  are  arranged,  that  I  have  now  completely  the  air  of  a 
prisoner."  The  margrave  of  Brandenburg  begged  him  to  be 
calm.  "  I  shall  go,"  the  elector  still  replied.  At  last  he  yielded, 
and  having  appeared  again  before  Charles  V.,  he  said,  "I  will 
wait  until  Friday  next;  and,  if  nothing  is  done  by  that  time, 
I  shall  leave  forthwith." 

Great  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Protestants  during  the.se  four 
days  of  expectation.  Most  of  them  doubted  not  that,  by  acced- 

be  sameness  of  human  traditions,  but  agreement  of  opinion  (consensus),  on  the 
Gospel  and  the  use  of  the  sacrament*. 

7.  Because  forms  of  worship  of  human  institution  (citllus  irulttuti  ab  hominibtu), 
v  it  limit  the  command  and  word  of  God,  for  the  meriting  of  pardon,  are  opposed  to 
the  Gospel,  and  obscure  the  glory  of  Christ's  merit. 

9.  Because,  although  ecclesiastical  traditions  that  maybe  observed  without  sin, 
and  arc  done  for  the  sake  of  good  order,  are  to  bo  observed  in  the  Church  for  tl,«- 

.f  charity,  to  the  avoidance  of  scandals,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  dtviii- 
of  worship  necessary  for  salvation.     Bishops  have  no  right  to  burthen  men's  con- 
M  i.  IK  <s  with  such  worship;  those  accordingly  who  omit  those  traditions  without 
scar.dal,  do  not  sin. 

10.  Because,  seeing  the  invocation  of  saints  has  no  testimony  in  its  favour  from 
the  Scripture?,  it  is  an  uncertain  and  perilous  thing,  and  tends  very  much  to  obscure 
the  glory  of  Christ,  whom  Scripture  sets  forth  to  us  as  mediator  and  propitiator. 

11.  BVcausc  those  who  forbid  the  giving  (.f  both  kinds  ( dements)  act  against 
the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  without  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

12.  Because  those  who  forbid  marriage  to  priests  oppose  the  command  of  God, 
by  which  it  is  enjoined  that,  for  the  avoidance  of  incontinence,  every  one  should 
have  hi<  own  wife. 

13.  Because  the  mass  is  not  a  work  which,  on  being  applied  to  others,  i 

I  an  Ion  ing  grace  for  them  ex  opere  operate  (that  is,  from  the  simple  net  dune  by 
tlu>  priot  >.  lnit   IMT.IIIM-  the  l.'.nl's  supper  is  a  sacrament,  as  tin-  whole  Church 
OonicMcs,  through  which  grace  is  offered  to  the  partaker,  which  he  •  !. 
per  cn>ut  operatum,  but  by  faith,  if  ho  believes  that  grace  and  the  remission  of  sins 
are  there  offered  to  him. — 1>.  D.  s. 

1  Pnemimis  fere  omnibus  impedimontis  una  cum  cods.     (Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  380.) 

2  Gestiefclt  und  gespornt.     (Ibid.  380.) 

*  Etwas  darob  schwermutig  und  hitzig  erzeight.     (Ibid.) 
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in"  to  Charles's  prayers,  they  had  delivered  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  "The  emperor  is  deliberating 
whether  he  ought  to  hang  us  or  let  us  live,"  wrote  Brenz.1 
Fresh  negotiations  of  Truchscs  were  without  success.2 

All  that  now  remained  for  the  emperor  was  to  draw  up,  in 
common  with  the  Roman  states,  the  recess  (edict)  of  the  diet. 
This  was  done;  and  that  the  Protestants  might  not  complain 
of  its  having  been  prepared  without  their  knowledge,  he  assem- 
bled them  in  his  palace  on  Thursday,  22d  September,  the  day 
previous  to  that  fixed  for  the  elector's  departure,  and  had  his 
project  read  to  them  by  the  count-palatine.  This  project  was 
insult  and  war.  The  emperor  granted  to  the  elector,  the  five 
princes,  and  the  six  cities,3  a  delay  of  six  months,  until  the  15th 
April  next  year,  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Church, 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  all  the  princes  and  mouarchs  of 
Christendom.  This  was  clearly  announcing  to  them  that  the 
Romanists  were  very  willing  to  delay  until  the  usual  period  for 
bringing  armies  into  the  field. 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  delay  was  granted  only  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  Protestants  should  immediately  join  the  em- 
peror in  reducing  the  Anabaptists,  and  all  those  who  opposed 
the  holy  sacrament,  by  which  were  meant  the  Zwingliau  cities. 
He  wished  by  this  means  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Protestants, 
and  prevent  the  two  families  of  the  Reformation  from  uniting 
during  the  winter.4 

1  Adhuc  delibcrat  Caesar  pendendom  ne  nobis  sit,  an  diutius  virendum.     (Corp. 
Ref.  ii.) 

2  Urkund.  ii.  455-!  7-'. 

3  Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen,  to  which  were  added  the  cities  of  Kcmpten,  Ileil- 
I iron n,  Windsheim,  and  Weissenburg.     (Ibid.  474-478.) 

4  How  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  must  have  appeared  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians,  before  such  a  proposition  could  have  been  seriously 
offered  to  the  former  !     Yet  one  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth  unquestionably 
resulted,  under  Providence,  from  the  deplorable  dissensions  of  the  different  sect  ions 
of  the  Reformation.     As  men  who  eyed  one  another  with  such  mutual  suspicion, 
could  not  possibly  have  practised  collusion  in  regard  to  doctrines,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  those  grand  fundamental  principles  in  which  they  differed  from  Rome 
and  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  Bible  alone,  were  exclusively  derived  from  that 
latter  source.     We  are  otherwise  reduced  to  the  conclusion  that  men  of  totally 
different  characters,  belonging  to  different  countries,  difTerin-,'   in  :i'_'f,  education, 
and  interests,  and  abundantly  disposed  to  pick  out  faults  in  each  other'*  opinions, 
coincided  so  marvellously  in  their  sectarian  crotchets,  as  hanlly  to  a;i|>ear  in  modern 
days  to  have  had  any  differences  at  all.     Let  the  reader  run  over  the  immense- 
number  of  things  in  which  they  all  differed  from  Rome,  as  enumerated  in  Luther's 
/.'/•( Wmwy  (see  p.  209),  and  on  all  these  points  it  will  bo  found  they  agreed  in 
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Finally,  tin-  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  ni:iko  any  inno- 
vation^. t<>  print  or  sell  anything  on  the  objects  of  i'aitli.  <.r  to 
draw  any  one  whatever  to  their  sect,  "since  tho  Confession  had 
Ix-rii  soundly  refuted  by  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Thus  th 
formation  was  oflicially  proclaimed  a  sect,  and  a  sect  contrary 
to  the  Word  of  God. 

Nothing  was  more  calculated  to  displease  the  friends  of 
the  Gospel,  who  remained  in  Charles's  presence  astonished, 
alarmed,  and  indignant.1  This  had  been  foreseen;  and,  at 
the  moment  when  the  Protestants  were  about  to  enter  the 
emperor's  chamber,  Truchses  and  Wehe,  making  signs  to 
tin-in,  mysteriously  slipped  a  paper  into  their  hands,  contain- 
ing a  promise  that  if,  on  the  15th  April,  the  Protestants 
required  a  prolongation  of  the  delay,  their  request  would  cer- 
tainly be  granted.2  But  13riick,  to  whom  tho  paper  was  given, 
was  not  deceived.  "A  subtle  ambuscade,"  said  he;  "a  mas- 
ter-piece of  knavery!  God  will  save  his  own,  and  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  fall  into  the  snare."3  This  trick,  in  fact,  served 
only  still  more  to  increase  the  courage  of  the  Protestants. 

Uriick,  without  discussing  the  recess  (edict)  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  confined  himself  to  what  was  principally  at  stake, 
the  Word  of  God.  "  We  maintain,"  said  he,  "  that  our  Con- 
fession is  so  based  on  the  holy  Word  of  God,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  refute  it.  We  consider  it  as  the  very  truth  of  God, 
and  wo  hope  by  it  to  stand  one  day  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  the  Lord."  Ho  then  announced  that  the  Protestants  had 
refuted  the  Refutation  of  the  Romish  theologians,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  the  famous  Apology  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 

diffcring  from  Rome.  Lot  him  then  turn  to  those  fewer  points  which  Luther 
considered  to  be  the  leading  features  of  evangelical  preaching,  and  there,  too,  wo 
find  them  agreed  on  every  point.  Now,  had  this  marvellous  agreement  Ix'eii 
accompanied  wiih  entiix-  harmony  of  sentiment ;  h:wl  Luther  and  /wingli.  Melaiu'h- 
thon  nn<l  QSooIunpftdioa,  Hrenz  and  Hueer,  lx?cn  all  as  knit  together  in  ]<• 
Luther,  Mi-laiichtlion.and  Hren/.  were  on  the  one  side,  and  /winirlj,  (KcnlampndiiiH, 
and  B'.H-er  wen-  mi  the  oilier,  it  might  have  IHH-II  alleged  that  they  had  all,  without 
any  real  conviction,  resolved  to  profess  one-  common  system  of  divinity,  forth' 
purposeof  attacking  K<>ine  with  the  better  effect,  ilut  their  very  ijuarrels  refute 
such  a  notion,  and  n>m|>el  us  to  U-lii-ve  that  their  agreement  resulted,  not  from 
any  such  collusion,  Init  from  their  all  deriving  their  views  from  one  common  source 
— the  Hilile. — D.  n.  s. 

1  J'i  -lii-mentor  hoc  decrcto  minimo  ex  pec  ta  to  territi.    (Seek.  ii.  200.) 

k.    \i».loL-i,.,  p.  1-J. 

*  Bvtriigc,  >  k,  al*T  (lott  crivtlvt  die  seine n.     (Ibid.) 
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written  by  Melanchthon,  he  stepped  forward,  and  offered 
it  to  Charles  V.  The  count-palatine  took  it,  and  the  emperor 
already  stretching  out  his  hand,  when  Ferdinand  having 
\\hi.spered  a  few  words,  he  beckoned  to  the  count,  who  imme- 
diately returned  the  Apology  to  doctor  Briick.1  This  paper, 
and  the  '  Commonplaces,"  are  the  reformer's  master-pieces. 
The  embarrassed  emperor  told  the  Protestants  to  come  again 
at  eight  the  next  morning. 

Charles  V.,  resolving  to  employ  every  means  to  get  his  decree 
accepted,  began  by  entreaties;  and  scarcely  was  the  margrave 
of  Brandenburg  seated  to  take  his  evening  repast,  when 
Truchses  and  Wehe  appeared  before  him.  using  every  kind  of 
discourse  and  argument,  but  without  success.2 

The  next  day  (Friday,  23d  September),  the  evangelical 
princes  and  the  deputies  of  the  cities  assembled  at  five  in  the 
morning  at  the  margrave's  hotel,  where  the  recess  (edict)  was 
again  read  in  the  presence  of  Truchses  and  Wehe,  chancellor 
Briick  assigning  seven  reasons  for  its  rejection.  "  I  under- 
take," said  Wehe,  "to  translate  the  recess  (edict)  into  German 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  accept  it.  As  for  the  word 
sect,  in  particular,  it  is  the  clerk  who  placed  it  there  by  mis- 
take."3 The  mediators  retired  in  haste  to  communicate  to 
Charles  the  complaints  of  the  Protestants. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  gave  up  every  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  hoped  for  nothing  except  through  fear.4  The  Protes- 

1  Auf  Kbnig  Ferdinandiis  wincke  wieder  gcben.  ( Apologie,  p.  184.) 
3  Nachessen  allerlcy  Rede  Disputation  und  Persuasion  furgewendt.  ( Urk.  ii.  601.) 
3  Sondern  vom  Schreiber  gesetzt,  der  dis  niclit  geacht.  (Ibid.  006.) 
*  The  more  minutely  one  investigates  the  proceedings  at  this  memorable  diet, 
and  the  more  deeply  he  studies  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  different  panics  that 
were  here  confronted  with  each  other,  the  more  will  he  be  convinced  that  Melanch- 
thon, and  those  who  adopted  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  emperor  and  the  papists, 
gained  nothing  whatever  by  all  that  elaborate  dissimulation  (I  use  the  expression 
constantly  recurring  in  Melanchthon's  own  letters,  where  the  Latin  words  dittiniti- 
lare  and  dissimulatio  imply  the  slurring  over  of  differences)  which  they  displayed 
so  far  in  the  Confession  itself,  and  still  more  at  subsequent  conferences.  All  such 
courses  immensely  weaken  that  moral  force  which  forms  the  true  strength  of  every 
weak  party  contending  agaiiust  error  and  injustice,  and,  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
want  of  it  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  the  emperor  was  evidently  quite  the 
person  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  men  who  frankly  and  at  once  were  willing  to 
state  the  whole  extent  of  the  differences  that  divided  them  from  Home,  nnd  to 
despise  those  who,  professing  to  be  placed  by  God  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as 
witnesses  for  divine  truth  in  the  face  of  human  error,  were  yet  M>  distrustful  of  the 
divine  countenance  and  support  in  maintaining  that  testimony,  that  they 
willing  to  compromi.se  the  half  of  it. — u.  o.  8. 

III.  2  O 
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(ants  having  reached  the  imperial  palace  at  ei-Jit  o'clock,  tin  v 
\v.-iv  inaili-  \\ait  an  hour;  the  elector  <>!'  Brandenburg  then  >aid 

to  tin-in  in  Charleys  name:  "Hia  majesty  is  astonished  beyn'l 
measure  that  you  -still  maintain  your  doctrine  to  lx;  based  on 
tin-  Holy  Scriptures.  If  you  say  the  truth,  his  majY 
ain-i'.stors,  so  many  kings  ami  emperors,  ami  even  tin-  ancestors 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  wen-  heretics!  There  is  no  (Jo-pel, 
there  is  no  Scripture,  that  imposes  on  us  the  obligation  .it' 
seizing  by  violence  the  goods  of  another,  and  of  then  saying 
that  we  cannot  conscientiously  restore  them.1  It  is  for  this 
reason,"  added  Joachim,  after  these  words,  which  he  accom- 
panied with  a  sardonic  smile,  "  I  am  commissioned  to  inform 
you,  that  if  you  refuse  the  recess  (edict),  all  the  Germanic 
states  will  pLice  their  lives  and  their  property  at  the  emperor's 
disposal,  and  his  majesty  himself  will  employ  the  resou 
of  all  his  kingdoms  to  complete  this  affair  before  leaving  the 
empire." 

"  Wo  do  not  accept  it,"  replied  the  Protestants  firmly.  — 
"  His  majesty  also  has  a  conscience,11  then  resumed  the  eK.  t^i 
of  Brandenburg,  in  a  harsh  tone;  "  and  if  you  do  not  submit, 
he  will  concert  with  the  pope  and  the  other  potentates  on  the 
best  means  of  extirpating  this  sect  and  its  new  errors."  But 
in  vain  did  they  add  threat  to  threat:  the  Protestants  remained 
ealin,  respectful,  and  unshaken.  ';  Our  enemies,  destitute  of 
all  confidence  in  God,"  said  they,  "would  shako  like  a  reed  in 
presence  of  the  emperor's  anger,  and  they  imagine  that  wo 
should  tremble  in  like  manner;  but  wo  have  called  unto  ^ 
and  he  will  keep  us  faithful  to  his  truth." 

The  Protestants  then  prepared  to  take  their  final  leave  of 

J  An  important  expression  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Melanchthon's  to  Kgidius.  the 
enfperor's  chaplain.     Wo  know  how  perpetually  tin-  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
have  U-fii  reproached  witli  favouring  the  Reformation  for  the  more  selfish  purpose 
of  posscHsinj;  themsi'lves  of  the  Church's  property  in  their  respective  d.  «;>•.;• 
Now  Mrlaiu-litltdii,  had  this  charge  IHVII  tnr<,  would,  un<|UcMi.>naiily.  never  have 
(mid,  as  he  dues  at  the  close  of  this  letter:  "  With  ri-s|xrt  to  the  prinrr*  ind.  •«•(!. 
tlii-n-  i-.  nn  true  ^niimd  of  complaint  that  they  \vi*h  to  hold  the  eix-lesia.-tioal  pro- 
jH-rty.     These  thing*  they  have  often  already  Mjrnilioil  in  the  very  i: 
of  the  prinee-."     (See  Corp.  Kef.  p.  383.)     'fhe  eharp1.  when  w«:  look  at  i! 

•anceft  of  tho  case,  is  nianife>tly  ali-urd.     The  IVnte.-tant  ]  :y  I'elt 

that  liy  favouring  tin-  Keloniiation  they  risked  the  .s|>ec<ry  lo«8  of  oserythin;.', 
power,  princi|«»litie»,  possession!*,  liU-rty,   nay,  even  life  itwlf;  >-u  that  ar 
selfishness  as  is  imputed  to  them  muot  have  been  duwnright  inadne.v..  —  D.  i>.  s. 
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the  emperor.  This  prince,  whoso  patience  had  been  put  to  a 
severe  trial,  approached  to  shake  hands  according  to  custom ;  and 
beginning  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  ho  said  to  him  in  a  low 
voice:  "Uncle,  uncle!  I  should  never  have  expected  this  of 
you."  The  elector  was  deeply  affected:  his  eyes  filled  with 
t  ars:  but,  firm  and  resolute,  he  bent  his  head  and  quitted 
Charles  without  reply.  It  was  now  two  in  the  afternoon. 

While  the  Protestants  were  returning  to  their  hotels,  calm 
and  happy,  the  Romish  princes  retired  to  theirs,  confused  and 
dispirited,  Uneasy  and  divided.  They  doubted  not  that  the 
coinj,'  which  had  just  been  granted  to  the  Protestants  would  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  on  quitting 
Augsburg,  they  would  rush  to  arms.  This  thought  terrified 
thorn.  Accordingly,  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  hardly  reached 
his  palace,  when  he  saw  Dr.  Ruhel,  councillor  of  the  elector  of 
Mainz,  hastening  towards  him,  commissioned  by  his  master 
to  deliver  this  message:  "Although  my  brother  the  elector 
(Joachim  of  Brandenburg)  has  declared  that  the  states  of  the 
empire  are  ready  to  support  the  emperor  against  you,  know 
that  both  myself  and  the  ministers  of  the  elector-palatine  and 
of  the  elector  of  Treves  immediately  declared  to  his  majesty 
that  we  did  not  adhere  to  this  declaration,  seeing  that  we 
thought  very  favourably  of  you.1  I  intended  saying  this  to 
the  emperor  in  your  presence,  but  you  left  so  precipitately,  that 
I  was  unable." 

Thus  spoke  the  primate  of  the  German  Church,  and  even  the 
choice  of  his  messenger  was  significant:  Dr.  Ruhel  was  Luther's 
brother-in-law.  John  begged  him  to  thank  his  master. 

As  this  envoy  retired,  there  arrived  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  a  zealous  Romanist.  Ho  was  at 
first  refused  admittance  on  account  of  the  departure,  but  re- 
turned hastily,  just  as  Briick's  carriage  was  leaving  the  court- 
yard of  the  hotel.  Approaching  the  carriage-door,  lie  said: 
"The  duke  informs  the  elector  that  he  will  endeavour  to  put 
thin"-s  in  a  better  train,  and  will  come  this  winter  to  kill  a  wild 

O 

boar  with  him.'1'12     Shortly  after,  the  terrible  Ferdinand  him- 

•  Winston  auch  nicht  n  rulers  cl«»nn  wolil  und  gut.     (Urk.  p.  210.) 
1  Kin  Sawc  fahcn  hclfcn.     (Ibid.  211.) 
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self  declared  that  In-  would  seek  every  means  of  preventing  an 
outbreak.1  All  these  nianife*tatimi<  of  the  allriirhted  Roman 
C'ath'.Iics  sh<,\\ed  (in  which  side  was  the  n-al  .-tn-ii^th. 

At  three  o'clock   in    tin-   afternoon   the  elector  of  Saxony, 
accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Luneburir  ami   the  prince-  ..f 
Anhalt,  quitted  the  walls  of  Augsburg.      "God  be  prai 
said  Luther,  "that  our  dear  prince  is  at  last  out  of  hell !": 

As  he  saw  these  intrepid  princes  thus  escaping  fn.ni  his 
hands,  Charles  V.  gave  way  to  a  violence  that  was  not  usual 
with  him.3  "They  want  to  teach  me  a  new  faith,"  cried  he; 
"  but  it  is  not  with  the  doctrine  that  we  shall  finish  this  matt- 1  : 
we  must  draw  the  sword,  and  then  shall  we  see  who  is  the 
strongest."4  All  around  him  gave  way  to  their  indignation. 
They  were  astonished  at  the  audacity  of  Briick,  who  had  dared 
call  the  Romanists — heretics!5  But  nothing  irritated  them 
so  much  as  the  spirit  of  proselytism  which  in  those  glorious 
days  characterized  evangelical  Germany;  and  the  anger  of  the 
Papists  was  particularly  directed  against  the  chancellor  of 
Luneburg,  "who,"  said  they,  "had  sent  more  than  a  hundn-d 
ministers  into  different  places  to  preach  the  new  doctrine,  and 
who  had  oven  publicly  boasted  of  it."6 — "Our  adversaries 
thirst  for  our  blood,"  wrote,  as  they  heard  these  complaints, 
the  deputies  of  Nuremberg,  who  remained  almost  alone  at 
Augsburg, 

On  the  4th  October  Charles  V.  wrote  to  the  pope;  for  it  was 
from  Rome  that  the  new  crusade  was  to  set  out:  "The  negotia- 
tions are  broken  off;  our  adversaries  are  more  obstinate  than 
ever ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  employ  my  strength  and  my  per- 
son in  combating  them.  For  this  reason  I  beg  your  holiness 
will  demand  the  support  of  all  Christian  princes." 

The  enterprise  began  in  Augsburg  itself.  The  day  on  which 
he  wrote  to  the  pope,  Charles,  in  honour  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  whose  feast  it  was,  re-established  the  Cordeliers  in  that 

l  Corp.  1W.  ii.  397. 

-  Kin  inal  aus  dcr  Hollo  los  ist.     (L.  Epp.  ir.  175.) 

K.iisor  ist  fiwt  liit/.iir  ini  Handel.     (Corp.  Kef.  ii.  501.) 

*  E»  gchoron  die  Piumtc  dar  zu.     (Ibid.  602;  Urkund.  ii.  710.) 
'  Fur  Ketzcr  nngezogen.     (Il>id.) 

0  Bin  in  die  llundrrt  I'n  <iij.T  in  nndrro  Loiidc  schickcu  hclfcn  dasclbst  die 
ncuc  Lehro  zu  prcdigcn.  (Urkund.  ii.  010.) 
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city,  and  a  monk  ascending  tho  pulpit  said:  "All  thoso  who 
preach  that  Jesus  Christ  alone  has  made  satisfaction  for  our 
sins,  and  that  God  saves  us  without  regard  to  our  works,  are 
thorough  scoundrels.  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  two  roads  to 
salvation:  the  common  road,  namely,  the  observance  of  the 
commandments;  and  the  perfect  road,  namely,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state."  Scarcely  was  the  sermon  finished  ere  the  congre- 
gation began  to  remove  the  benches  placed  in  the  church  for 
the  evangelical  preaching,  breaking  them  violently  (for  they 
were  fixed  with  chains),  and  throwing  them  one  upon  another. 
\V  it hin  these  consecrated  walls  two  monks,  in  particular,  armed 
with  hammers  and  pincers,  tossed  their  arms,  and  shouted  like 
men  possessed.  "From  their  frightful  uproar,"  exclaimed 
some,  "one  would  imagine  they  were  pulling  down  a  house."1 
It  was  in  truth  the  house  of  God  they  wished  to  begin  destroying. 

After  the  tumult  was  appeased,  they  sang  mass.  As  soon 
as  this  was  concluded,  a  Spaniard  desired  to  recommence  break- 
ing the  benches,  and  on  being  prevented  by  one  of  the  citizens, 
they  began  to  hurl  chairs  at  each  other;  one  of  the  monks, 
leaving  the  choir,  ran  up  to  them  and  was  soon  dragged  into 
the  fray;  at  length  the  captain  of  police  arrived  with  his  men, 
who  distributed  their  well-directed  blows  on  every  side.  Thus 
began  in  Germany  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism:  po- 
pular violence  has  often  been  one  of  its  most  powerful  allies. 

On  the  1 3th  October  the  recess  (edict)  was  read  to  all  the 
Romish  states,  and  on  the  same  day  they  concluded  a  Roman 
league.2 

Two  cities  had  signed  the  Confession,  and  two  others  had 
assented  to  it;  the  imperialists  hoped,  however,  that  these 
powerless  municipalities,  affrighted  at  tho  imperial  authority, 
would  withdraw  from  tho  Protestant  union.  But  on  the  17th 
October,  instead  of  two  or  four  cities,  sixteen  imperial  towns, 
among  which  were  the  most  important  in  Germany,  declared 
it  was  impossible  to  grant  any  support  against  the  Turks,  so 
long  as  public  peace  was  not  secured  in  Germany  itself.3 

»  Ein  alt  Haus  abbrcohcn.     (Corp.  Rcf.  ii.  400.) 

*  lUtschlag,  Ac.     (Urkund.  ii.  737-740.) 

3  Wo  »ie  uicht  cincn  gcmemca  l-'ricik'iw  vci-Mi-hcrt.     (Corp.  Rcf  ii.  411,  416.) 
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An  event  more  formidable  to  Cliarlc-  had  just  taken  ]>! 
The  unity  <>f  tli-  Reformation  had  prevailed.    "Wo  are  on>  in 
the  fundamental  articles  of  faith,"  had  .said  the  Zwinglian  cities, 
"  and  in  particular  (notwithstanding  some  disputes  about  words 
among  our  theologians),  \ve  are  one  in  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
munion in  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.     Receive  us."     The 
Saxon  deputies  immediately  gave  their  hands.     Nothing  unites 
the  children  of  God  so  much  as  the  violence  of  their  ad versai 
"  Let  us  unite,"  said  all,  "for  the  consolation  of  our  brethren 
and  the  terror  of  our  enemies."1 

In  vain  did  Charles,  who  was  intent  on  keeping  up  division 
among  the  Protestants,  convoke  the  deputies  of  the  Zwinglian 
cities;  in  vain,  desiring  to  render  them  odious,  had  he  accused 
them  of  fastening  a  consecrated  wafer  to  a  wall  and  firing  bullets 
at  it;2  in  vain  did  he  overwhelm  them  with  fierce  threats; — all 
his  efforts  were  useless.  At  length  the  evangelical  party  was 
one. 

The  alarm  increased  among  the  Roman  party,  who  resolved 
on  fresh  concessions.  "  The  Protestants  call  for  public  peace," 
said  they;  "well  then,  let  us  draw  up  articles  of  peace."  Hut, 
on  the  29th  October,  the  Protestants  refused  these  offers,  be- 
cause the  emperor  enjoined  peace  to  all  the  world,  without  bind- 
ing himself.  "An  emperor  has  the  right  to  command  peace  to 
his  subjects,"  haughtily  answered  Charles;  "but  it  has  never 
been  heard  that  ho  commanded  it  to  himself."3 

Nothing  remained  but  to  draw  the  sword;  and  for  that 
Charles  made  every  preparation.  On  the  25th  October,  ho 
wrote  to  the  cardinals  at  Rome:  "We  inform  you  that  we 
shall  spare  neither  kingdoms  nor  lordships;  and  that  we  shall 
venture  even  our  soul  and  our  body  to  complete  such  necessary 
matters." 

Scarcely  had  Charleses  letter  been  received,  before  his  major- 
domo,  Pedro  de  la  Cueva,  arrived  in  Rome  by  express.  "  The 
season  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  attack  the  Lutherans  imme- 
diately," said  ho  to  the  pope;  "  but  prepare  everything  for  this 

1  Dieacm  Thcil  dcsto  rachr  Frcudc  und  Troet  und  dcm  Gcgenthcil  erschrecken. 
vrrktind.  ii.  728.) 

2  An  cine  Wand  gchcflct  und  dnzu  gtwctuwscn.     (Corp.  Ilof.  ii.  423.) 

3  These  negotiations  will  bo  found  in  Fontcriuanu'a  Urkundcn.  p.  750-703. 
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enterprise.  His  majesty  thinks  it  his  duty  to  prefer  before  all 
things  the  accomplishment  of  your  designs."  .  Thus  Clenu-nt 
;in<l  the  emperor  were  also  united,  and  both  sides  began  to  con- 
ivntrato  their  forces. 

On  the  evening  of  the  llth  November,  the  recess  (edict)  was 
read  to  the  Protestant  deputies,  and  on  the  1 2th  they  rejected 
it,  declaring  that  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  emperor's  power 
to  command  in  matters  of  faith.1  The  deputies  of  Hesse  and 
of  Saxony  departed  immediately  after,  and  on  the  19th  Novem- 
ber the  recess  (edict)  was  solemnly  read  in  the  presence  of 
Charles  V.,  and  of  the  princes  and  deputies  who  were  still  in 
Augsburg.  This  report  was  more  hostile  than  the  project 
communicated  to  the  Protestants.  It  bore,  amon^  other  things 

*  o  O 

(and  this  is  only  a  sample  of  the  urbanity  of  this  official  doc- 
trine), that  "to  deny  free  will  was  the  error  not  of  man,  but 
of  a  brute." — "  We  beg  his  majesty,"  said  the  elector  Joachim, 
after  it  was  read,  "  not  to  leave  Germany,  until  by  his  cares 
one  sole  and  same  faith  be  re-established  in  all  the  empire." 

The  emperor  replied,  that  he  would  not  go  farther  than  his 
states  of  the  Low  Countries.  They  desired  that  deeds  should 
follow  close  upon  words.  It  was  then  nearly  seven  in  the 
evening;  a  few  torches,  lighted  up  here  and  there  by  the  ushers, 
and  casting  a  pale  light,  alone  illuminated  this  assembly:  they 
separated  without  seeing  each  other;  and  thus  ended,  as  it 
were  by  stealth,  that  diet  so  pompously  announced  to  the 
Christian  world. 

On  the  22d  November,  the  recess  (edict)  was  made  public, 
and  two  days  after  diaries  V.  set  out  for  Cologne.  The  ruler 
of  two  worlds  had  seen  all  his  influence  baffled  by  a  few  Chris- 
tians ;  and  he  who  had  entered  the  imperial  city  in  triumph,  now 
quitted  it  gloomy,  silent,  and  dispirited.  The  mightiest  power 
of  the  earth  was  broken  against  the  power  of  God. 

But  the  emperor's  ministers  and  officers,  excited  by  the 
pope,  displayed  so  much  the  more  energy.  The  states  of  the 
empire  were  bound  to  furnish  Charles,  for  three  years,  40,000 
foot,  8000  horse,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money;2  the  mar- 

1  Urkundcn.  ii.  823;  Corp.  Ref.  ii.  437. 

1  40,000  zu  TUBS  und  80UO  zu  Row.     (Corp.  lief.  ii.  300.; 
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grave  Henry  of  Xenete.  tlio  count  of  Nassau,  and  other  nobles, 
made  considerable  levies  on  the  side  of  the   Rhine;   a  captain 
going  through  the  Black  Forest  called  its  rude  inliabiuu 
his  standard,  and  then-  enrolled  six  companies  of  Iun«ju«" 
kinir  Ferdinand  had  written  to  all  the  of  the  Tyr<>l 

and  of  \Viirtemberg  to  gird  on  their  cuirasses  and  take  down 
their  swords;  Joachim  of  Talheim  collected  the  Spanish  bands 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  ordered  them  towards  the  Rhine; 
Peter  Scher  solicited  from  the  duke  of  Lorraine  the  aid  of  his 
arms;  and  another  chief  hastily  moved  the  Spanish  army  of 
Florence  in  the  direction  of  the  Alps.  There  was  every  reason 
to  fear  that  the  Germans,  even  the  Roman  Catholics,  would 
take  Luther's  part;  and  hence  principally  foreign  troops  were 
levied.1  Nothing  but  war  was  talked  of  in  Augsburg. 

On  a  sudden  a  strange  rumour  was  heard.2  The  signal  is 
given,  said  every  one.  A  free  city,  lying  on  the  confines  of  the 
Germanic  and  Roman  world,  —  a  city  at  war  with  its  bishop,  in 
alliance  with  the  Protestants,  and  which  passed  for  reformed 
even  before  really  being  so,  had  been  suddenly  attacked.  A 
courier  from  Strasburg  brought  this  news  to  Augsburg,  and  it 
circulated  through  the  town  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
Three  days  after  Michaelmas,  some  armed  men,  sent  by  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  pillaged  the  suburbs  of  Geneva,  and  threatened 
to  take  possession  of  the  city,  and  put  all  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Every  one  in  Augsburg  was  amazed.  "Ho!"  exclaimed 
Charles  V.,  in  French,  "the  duke  of  Savoy  has  begun  too  soon."2 
It  was  reported  that  Margaret,  governor  of  the  Low  Count 
the  pope,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Gueldres,  and  even  tin 
king  of  France,  were  directing  their  troops  against  Geneva. 
It  was  there  that  the  army  of  Rome  intended  fixing  its  point 
'f'n^jnii.  The  avalanche  was  gathering  on  the  first  slopes  of 
the  Alps,  whence  it  would  rush  over  all  Switzerland,  and  then 
roll  into  Germany,  burying  the  Gospel  and  the  Reformation 
under  its  Inure  mass.4 


ti  Xorinh.  nil  Sniatuui,  11th  October.     Ibid.  402;  Legnti  Sax.  ad  ! 
10th  OrtoU-r.     (Urkuiul.  ii.  711.) 
-  Shortly  iM-li.r.-  the  HUM-  of  the  diet. 

3  Halt  Jer  KIIVMT  iinti-r  .•miU-rii  in  Fnui/osisrh  i;i'iv<Ii-t.     (  I'rk.  ii.   121.) 

4  (u-iirvu  «-\|>ii^tiata,  bclluiii  t-tiaiu  urbibus  (lunnauiw  Siii>criorU  iniurrctur 
(C'orj..  Ilcf.  ii.  102.) 
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This  sacred  cause  appeared  to  bo  in  great  danger,  and  never 
in  reality  had  it  gained  so  noble  a  triumph.  The  coup  demain 
attempted  on  those  hills,  where  six  years  later  Calvin  was  to 
take  his  station,  and  plant  the  standard  of  Augsburg  and  of 
Nazareth,  having  failed,  all  fears  were  dispelled,  and  the  victory 
of  the  confessors  of  Christ,  for  an  instant  obscured,  shone  forth 
anew  in  all  its  splendour. 

While  the  emperor  Charles,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train 
of  princes,  was  approaching  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  sad  and 
dispirited,  the  evangelical  Christians  were  returning  in  triumph 
to  their  homes.  Luther  was  the  herald  of  the  victory  gained 
at  Augsburg  by  Faith.  "Though  our  enemies  should  have 
around  them,  beside  them,  with  them,  not  only  that  puissant 
Roman  emperor,  Charles,  but  still  more  the  emperor  of  the 
Turks  and  his  Mahomet,"  said  he,  "they  could  not  intimidate, 
they  could  not  frighten  me.  It  is  I  who  in  the  strength  of 
God  am  resolved  to  frighten  and  overthrow  them.  They  shall 
yield  to  me — they  shall  fall !  and  I  shall  remain  upright  and 
firm.  My  life  shall  be  their  headsman,  and  my  death  their 

hell!1 God  blinds  them  and  hardens  their  hearts;  he  is 

driving  them  towards  the  Red  Sea:  all  the  horses  of  Pharaoh, 

o 

his  chariots  and  his  horsemen,  cannot  escape  their  inevitable 
destiny.  Let  them  go  then,  let  them  perish,  since  they  will  it 
so ! 2  As  for  us,  the  Lord  is  with  us." 

Thus  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  destined  to  crush  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  what  strengthened  it  for  ever.  It  has  been  usual  to 
consider  the  peace  of  Augsburg(1555)  as  the  period  when  the 
Reform  was  definitively  established.  That  is  the  date  of  legal 
Protestantism;  evangelical  Christianity  has  another — the 
autumn  of  1530.  In  1555  was  the  victory  of  the  sword  and 
of  diplomacy;  in  1530  was  that  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of 
Faith;  and  this  latter  victory  is  in  our  eyes  the  truest  and  the 
surest.  The  evangelical  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
is  nearly  finished  at  the  epoch  we  have  reached,  and  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  legal  Protestantism  begins.  Whatever  may 
now  be  done,  whatever  may  be  said,  the  Church  of  the  first 

1  Mem  Leben  soil  ihr  Ilenker  seyn.     (L.  Opp.  xx.  304.) 

*  Vadar.t  igitur  et  pereant,  quomodo  BIO  yolunt.     (L.  Epp.  ir.  167.) 

III.  2  P 
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h:n  reappeared;  and  it  has  reappeared  strong  enough  to 
show  that  it  will  live.     There  will  still  bo  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions; there  will  still  bo  leagues  and  combats;  there  will 
rvi-n  be  deplorable  defeats;  but  all  these  are  a  secondary  n; 
ment.     Tho  great  movement  is  accomplished :  the  cause  of  faith 
is  won  by  faith.     Tho  effort  has  been  made:  the  evangelical 
doctrine  has  taken  root  in  the  world,  and  neither  the  stum 
men,  nor  the  powers  of  hell,  will  ever  be  able  to  tear  it  up. 

In  October,  probably  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  Melanchthon  wrote  to 
Silbcrborne  a  letter,  to  be  found  at  p.  430  of  the  Corp.  Kef.,  in  which  he  gives  hU 
final  views  on  the  subject  of  the  diet. 

"  I  have  read  your  letter,"  says  he,  "  with  great  pleasure,  in  which  you  - 
highly  of  the  studies  of  the  French.  But  I  congratulate  literature  itself,  no  less 
than  the  French,  in  that  amid  these  wretched  tumults  of  Italy  und  Germany  it 
has  found  somewhere  a  calm  haven,  and,  as  it  were,  a  settled  home.  As  for  your 
request,  however,  that  I  would  give  you  some  account  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  little 
ns  the  recollection  of  these  things  delights  me,  yet  rather  than  seem  wanting  in 
attention  to  so  worthy  a  gentleman,  I  will  comply  with  your  request.  And,  aatho 
poet  says: 

A  Jove  principium  ; 

so  we  shall  begin  with  the  emperor  ;  for  I  have  known  nothing  more  memorable 
at  this  diet  than  the  history  of  the  emperor  himself.  No  doubt  his  uninterrupted 
good  fortune  is  the  subject  of  much  wonder  among  you,  but  what  is  far  inui 
dert'til  and  creditable  is,  that  amid  so  many  successes  and  with  all  things  falling 
out  to  a  wish,  ho  retains  so  much  moderation  of  mind,  that  not  a  single  word  or 
deed  of  his  can  be  mentioned  as  a  little  over  haughty.  Which  of  the  kings  or  em- 
perors that  appear  in  the  world's  annals  will  you  produce,  that  has  not  been  changed 
by  prosperity  ?  In  him  alone  the  indulgence  of  fortune  has  not  been  able  to  make 
his  mind  sink  below  his  position.  No  cupidity,  no  symptom  of  pride  or  fierceness, 
can  bo  observed  in  him.  For,  not  to  mention  other  things,  in  this  very  cause  of 
religion,  in  which  he  is  incensed  against  us  by  the  marvellous  arts  of  our  adver- 
saries, he  has  nevertheless  civilly  listened  to  our  side.  His  interior  life  nicnnwhilo 
is  full  of  the  most  honourable  examples  of  continence,  temjK;rance,  and  frugality. 
Domestic  discipline,  which  was  at  one  time  most  severe  among  the  princes  < : 
many,  is  now  retained  in  the  family  of  the  emperor  alone.  No  wieked  person, 
accordingly,  can  insinuate  himself  into  familiarity  with  him.  lie  confines  his 
friendship  to  men  of  princely  rank  alone,  whom  he  has  selected  after  forming  liis 
own  opinion  of  them,  on  account  of  their  virtue.  And  as  the  emperor  Alexander 
i-  -.lid  to  have  found  his  sole  gratification  in  intimate  intercourse  with  the  !.. 
Ulpianus,  so  I  understand  that  the  chancellor  Mcrcurianus  (Gattinara)  was  most 
familiar  with  our  emperor  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  former  is  spoken  of  as  a  most 
worthy  and  most  wise  person,  and  quite  another  Ulpianus.  From  this  you  may 
readily  form  a  conjecture  respecting  the  emperor  s  disposition  and  morals,  in 
TtnvTtf  Itrit  ixarrtt  tying  foireit  (•«>»»  (for  every  one  is  according  to  the  company 
hu  likes).  Accordingly  every  time  I  beheld  the  eni|>eror,  methought  I  saw  one  of 
the  most  lauded  heroes  and  demigods  who  are  believed  once  to  have  min^K-iI  HI 
men.  And  what  Horace  wrote  about  Augustus,  I  judged  applied  much  more  truly 
to  him,  than  to  that  prince  himself,  however  good  and  laudable  ;— 

Hoc  nihil  mnjus  meliusvc  terris,  Ac. 

One  greater,  or  of  better  worth, 

Kind  Heav'n  has  ne'er  bestowed  on  earth; 

Nor  will  his  better  e'er  be  found, 

Ev'n  did  the  golden  ago  come  P. und. 

These  things  have  I  to  say  of  the  emperor,  wiiieh  I  have  found  it  pleasant  forniv- 
nelf  to  relate,  and  thought  it  would  gratify  you  to  hear.     For  who  would  not  be 
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iolightetl  with  tliis  concert  of  the  finest  virtues,  especially  in  so  great  a  prince? 
'viij.iiiiinir  history  of  the  diet  comprehends  a  long  tragedy.  We  presented 
:  'ii  of  l-'aiiii,  written  most  moderately,  so  that  it  might  appear  that  \\.; 
WVMV  not  abhorrent  of  jtacitic  counsels.  This  alone  we  asked,  that  our  chun-h.  s 
should  not  be  fiercely  ]>ersecuted  on  account  of  the  kind  of  doctrine  which  we  had 
:  ih  therein,  when  indeed  the  thing  spoke  for  itself,  that  wo  defended  no  doc- 
trine opposed  to  the  Gospel  or  the  Catholic  Church,  nay,  that  we  had  thrown  light 
on  many  parts  of  Christian  doctrine  which  had  been  formerly  overlaid  with  pro- 
f;ine  opinions,  to  wit,  on  the  righteousness  of  faith,  on  repentance,  on  the  use  of 
the  sacraments,  on  the  authority  of  human  traditions.  But  if  we  could  obtain 
this  from  the  opposite  party,  we  showed  them  at  great  length  that  we  would  con- 
cede to  them  all  things  that  appertain  to  the  establishment  of  the  dignity  of  bishops. 
For  neither  have  we  ever  driven  at  the  dissolution  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  only 
at  saving  the  Gospel  from  being  condemned  by  the  popes.  We  have  shown  also, 
that  in  ecclesiastical  rites,  we  would  observe  in  common  with  themselves,  all  that 
Mvmcd  to  be  indifferent.  We  have  declined  no  burthen  that  could  be  taken  up 
without  criminality.  But  not  even  with  these  conditions,  however  fair,  could  we 
appease  our  adversaries,  who  quite  after  their  own  way,  drove  at,  and  insisted  on 
our  renouncing  our  confession.  That  we  refused  to  do. 

"  Gregory  Nazianzcn  writes,  that  he  never  saw  a  meeting  of  bishops  which  did 
not  rather  inflame  discords  than  remove  them.  For  he  speaks  as  follows ;  l%n 
(A>  ivruf,  Ac.  But  if  such  was  the  case  even  in  those  better  times,  we  may  readily 
lorin  an  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  looked  for  now,  when,  though  other  things 
may  be  equal,  the  passions  originating  in  the  love  of  power  are  much  more  vehe- 
ment. T  see  the  result  will  be,  that  these  evils  will  bo  further  exulceratcd  by 
violent  remedies.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  by  what  sort  of  sycophants  princes  and 
bishops  are  spurred  on.  I  have  heard  uttered  in  my  own  presence  some  of  the 
cruellest  sentiments  by  persons  on  the  other  side. 

"  Many  prodigies  have  been  announced  this  year,  for  we  have  heard  that  a  mule 
brought  forth  at  Rome,  and  an  overflow  of  the  Tiber  lately  spoilt  the  beauty  of 
Rome  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  in  the  Augsburg  territory  a  calf  has  been  born 
with  two  heads,  which  things  not  doubtfully  portend  a  revolution  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  this  importunity  on  the  part  of  the  adversaries  ought  to  be  believed 
a  more  certain  prodigy  than  any  other  portents: 

*H  Ji  xax.ii  /3<3i/X»j  Ttf  piuXivrzm  xax'iffrn. 
But  ill  counsel  is  worst  to  him  that  counsels  it. 

From  us  there  will  be  extant  to  all  posterity,  testimonies  to  the  piety  and  re- 
ligious character  of  our  sentiments,  and  that  our  zeal  has  been  directed  to  the 
illustrating  of  the  Catholic  Church's  doctrines,  and  the  amplifying  of  Christ's 
glory.  This  worship  is  truly  a  reasonable  service,  which  is  most  pleasing  to  God, 
purely  to  handle  and  to  teach  the  Word  of  God, 

"  Even  should  we  be  overwhelmed  by  unjust  arms,  yet  we  shall  sec  to  it  that 
our  literary  labours  shall  paint  to  posterity  (the  true  character  of)  our  adversaries, 
who,  with  the  pretext  of  the  name  of  Christ,  urge  on  the  princes  against  us,  who 
do  not  constitute  Churches,  and  care  not  whether  the  Gospel  bo  preached  and 
<  'lirist's  glory  illustrated.  And  among  these  there  are  certain  men  of  war,  evi- 
dently Epicureans  and  atheists,  who  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  all  religions.  Such 
persons  legislate  for  us  in  religious  matters.  But  I  check  myself. 

"  As  often,  however,  as  I  call  to  recollection  the  old  commotions  of  common- 
wealths  and  of  the  Church,  and  collect  together  the  results,  I  find  that  most  of 
them  have  been  happily  calmed  down  by  reason  and  by  the  equity  of  princes. 
And  I  observe  that  violent  counsels  hardly  ever  have  done  any  good.  When  at 
Athens  an  endless  war  was  about  to  be  waged  among  the  citizens  on  account  of 
mutual  injuries  and  proscriptions,  an  amnesty  was  solemnly  agreed  to,  which  was 
far  from  advantageous  to  the  princes  and  victors,  but  conduced  to  the  puMi  • 
tranquillity.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  Roman  examples. 

"  But  in  the  Church  it  has  often  been  found  how  useless  it  is  to  decide  by  arms 
controversies  with  respect  to  which  consciences  had  to  be  informed  and  rendered 
-  •:ind.  It  were  to  be  wished  accordingly,  that  the  cni]>cror's  good  fortune  would 
in  this  matter  also  prove  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world,  for  ho  indeed  has 
thus  far  employed  so  much  moderation,  as  to  have  encouraged  us  with  great  bopo 
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that  ho  would  apply  to  the  public  dissensions  such  remedies  ns  should  not  wound 
pious  consci.  t  new  tumults  hereafter.     Those  persons  do  not  Milliciently 

consider  the  magnitude  of  (ho  cause  and  the  Church'*  danger,  who  advi-e  Ui.it 
our  churches  should  be  dispersed  with  arm*,  and  our  priests  put  to  dr;ith.     It 
become*  the  bishops  to  sec  to  it  that  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospl  be 
to  jxi-terity;  this  is  what  is  chiefly  required  of  that  order. 

"  Now  it  cannot  fail  to  hap|>cn  but  that  amid  the  tumult  of  anus  the  Gos|>el  should 
cease  to  be  heard.  And  even  they  who  call  for  recourse  being  had  to  arm*,  do  not 
do  so  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards  establish  ( 1  r  \\iicn  have  the 

;i  pontiffs  cared  about  such  duties?  Thus  the  result  will  lie  that  religion 
may  come  to  !*•  extinguished  altogether,  where  there  shall  bo  a  want  of  tit  teachers 
of  the  Gospel." 

Here  Mclanchthon  seems  to  forget  that  religion  is  too  necessary  to  man,  to  be 
evi-r  quite  extinguished.  But  if  he  meant  true  religion,  the  state  of  popish  (Mini- 
tries  everywhere  realizes  his  prediction.  He  proceeds  in  a  tone  of  profound 
presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  equanimity  with  which  Luther,  notwith- 
standing liis  infirm  health,  bore  the  result  of  the  diet,  as  we  learn  from  Mclanch- 
thon himself,  in  his  letter  from  Cohurg  to  Camcrariua  of  October  1st. 

"  I  might,"  says  lie  in  continuation  to  Silberborne,  "  review  many  things,  did 
not  the  grief  which  almost  kills  mo,  hinder  me,  while  occupied  in  meditating  on 
these  things,  and  indeed  they  are  constantly  before  my  eyes.     In  support  o!  this 
opinion  I  engaged  in  many  discussions  with  some  good  men  at  Augsburg,  setting 
forth  what  seemed  to  me  to  bo  impending,  were  the  other  side  to  make  no  abate- 
ment of  terms,  to  wit,  an  horrible  confusion  of  doctrines,  and  an  infinite  scat 
of  the  churches.     We  called  to  mind  also  that  in  these  last  days,  singular  pi  i 
was  necessary,  seeing  that  Christ  has  foretold  of  them  that  there  would  bo  more 
[M?ril  then  than  at  any  time  before.     But  the  whole  matter  rests  with  ( Jod.  where- 
fore let  us  beseech  Him  for  the  glory  of  Christ's  name,  to  surest  mild  n-: 
to  those  who  preside  over  affairs,  and  not  to  suffer  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  (Jo-pel 
to  jicrish.     Nor  indeed  can  this  be  denied,  that  we  have  been  called  into  jeopardy 
on  this  sole  account,  because  we  feel  that  God  is  rendered  placable,  not  by  our 
observances,  but  for  the  sake  of  Christ.     His  glory  we  desire  to  illustr.i:- 
magnify,  that  the  churches  may  rightly  understand  what  benefits  God  hath  be- 
stowed on  us  for  Christ's  sake.     Nor  are  we  ignorant  how  ridiculous  these  discus- 
sions about  religion  and  about  the  Gospel  seem  to  those  Epicureans  who  urge  on 
the  princes  against  us.     But  God  grant  that  we  may  never  be  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel." 

»  •  *  *  » 

A  vast  number  of  documents  relative  to  this  ever  memorable  diet  have,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  been  preserved  to  this  day.  Some  idea  of  their  amount  may 
be  had  from  their  occupying  above  1400  columns  (each  half  a  small  4to  page)  in 
Walch's  Edition  of  Luther's  Writings,  to  which  have  been  added  since  the  seventy- 
nine  lately  discovered  letters  of  the  Nuremberg  deputies.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  not  the  least  instructive,  part  of  this  sea  of  documents,  is  the  corre- 
spondence that  passed  between  Coburg,  where  Luther  resided  during  the  diet,  and 
his  friends  in  Augsburg,  particularly  Melanchthon ;  and  I  may  add  that,  to  me, 
that  correspondence  derives  a  special  interest,  from  the  fact  that  but  for  Luther's 
absence  from  Augsburg,  we  should  have  not  had  it  to  study  at  the  present  day, 
as  all  then  would  have  passed  off  in  conversations  between  the  parties.  May  we 
not,  then,  legitimately  conclude,  that  one  chief  reason,  in  Providence,  for  Luther's 
detention  at  Coburg,  as  a  precautionary  measure  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  was 
just  that  such  a  correspondence,  such  a  permanent  record  of  the  faith  and  pa: 
of  the  personal  sentiments  and  feelings,  trials  and  virtues,  triumphs  and  • 
nesses,  of  those  eminent  persons,  might  be  preserved  for  the  study  and  instruction 
of  posterity . 

The  Christian  warfare  is  variously  conducted,  sometimes  in  what  may  be  called 
single  combat,  sometimes  in  skirmishes,  sometimes  in  pitch'-. 1  laities.  The  diet 
of  Augsburg  may  be  likened  to  a  siege.  Many  were  the  parleys  about  conditions 
of  surrender.  But  the  Protestants  would  not  on  any  terms  give  up  their  grand 
Palladium,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  that  touchstone 
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by  which  all  the  errors  of  the  popedom  are  speedily  found  to  be  spurious  preten- 
sions to  divine  truth.  Thus  the  assailants  had  to  retire  at  hist  in  sullen  discom- 
fiture, and  brooding  over  many  a  deep  plot  of  determined  revenge. 

The  limited  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  these  Notes,  and  the  amount  of 
matter  necessary  to  be  examined  in  order  to  their  being  at  all  worthy  of  so  im- 
portant a  work,  oblige  me  to  omit  many  things  I  would  fain  have  noticed.  Let 
me  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  use  made  of  Melanchthou's  letter  to  Campeggio,  of 
July  6th,  1530,  by  the  late  Charles  Butler,  one  of  the  most  unfair  and  plausible 
of  papal  writers,  who  deduces  from  it  that  the  Reformers  at  that  diet  made  no 
charge  against  Rome  of  superstition  or  idolatry ;  of  Beausobre,  the  Reformed 
historian's  censure  of  Melanchthon,  as  having  compromised  the  Reformation  by 
his  concessions ;  and  of  the  Rev.  John  Scott's  defence  of  the  German  Reformer 
against  both  Butler  and  Beausobre. 

Butler  seems  guilty  of  a  double  misrepresentation.  First,  he  must  have  per- 
fectly known  that  when  Melanchthon  said  there  was  no  difference  of  doctrine  be- 
tween the  Reformation  and  Rome,  he  had  ample  grounds  for  believing,  that  had 
a  Council  been  summoned  at  that  time,  and  the  opinions  of  such  Romanists  as 
Pole,  Contarini,  M.  A.  Flaminio,  and  others  of  that  school  prevailed  in  it,  the 
doctrinal  foundations  of  Rome  and  AVittenberg  would  have  been  pronounced  the 
same,  but  that  he  never  could,  nor  would,  have  pronounced  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  doctrine  between  the  Lutherans,  as  they  were  called,  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Secondly,  Butler  must  no  less  have  known  that  Melanch- 
thon, at  the  date  of  the  said  letter  to  Campeggio,  so  far  from  representing  the 
views  of  all  the  Reformers,  was  pursuing  conciliation  to  an  extent  which  filled  his 
brethren,  and  Luther  in  particular,  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Of  this  we  have 
no  stronger  proof  than  is  found  in  Baumgartner's  letter,  written  and  quoted  in  a 
previous  note,  under  the  name  of  Geryon. 

Let  us  remember  how  many  Romanists  then  held  the  doctrine  of  justification 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  Luther  and  the  German  Protestants  held  it.  One  needs 
only  to  turn  to  the  cautious  instructions  given  ten  years  afterwards  by  Paul  III. 
to  Contarini  (see  Rauke's  Popes,  vol.  i.  p.  122),  in  order  to  conceive  how  easily 
the  peace-loving  Reformer  might  have  been  deluded  into  the  idea  that  Rome  owned 
no  doctrine  involving  "  superstition  or  idolatry."  Every  one  knows  with  what 
consummate  art  Bossuet,  even  after  the  decrees  of  Trent,  had  made  the  attempt 
infinitely  more  difficult,  contrived  to  dissemble  the  worst  features  of  popery  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  hardly  recognisable. — D.  u.  s. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Originality  of  the  Swiss  Reform — Change — Three  Periods  of  Reform — Switzer- 
land Romandc — The  two  Movements  in  the  Church — Aggressive  Spirit — The 
Schoolmaster — Farcl's  new  Baptism — Mysticism  and  Scholasticism — A  Door 
is  opened — Opposition — Lausanne — Manners  of  the  Clergy — Farel  to  Galeotto 
— Farel  and  the  Monk — The  Tribunal — The  Monk  cries  for  Pardon — Opposi- 
tion of  the  Ormonds — A  false  Convert — Christian  Unity. 

THE  divisions  which  the  Reformation  disclosed  within  its 
bosom,  on  its  appearance  before  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  humbled 
it  and  compromised  its  existence;  but  wo  must  not  forget  that 
the  cause  of  these  divisions  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
existence  of  the  regenerated  Church.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  desirable  for  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  have  agreed; 
but  it  was  of  still  greater  importance  that  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland should  have  each  its  original  Reform.1  If  the  S\vis< 

1  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  jarrings  between  the  German  and  Swiss 
Reformers,  at  least  practically  refuted  the  charge  which  absolute  harmony  be- 
tween thorn  might  have  suggested  to  the  enemies  of  both,  that  the  remarkable 
agreement  in  doctrine  exhibited  in  their  confessions  was  the  effect,  not  of  convic- 
tion, but  of  collusion.  Luther,  let  me  remark,  did  not  regard  the  diet  as  an  idle 
waste  of  trouble  and  expense.  He  did  not  take  the  desponding  view  which,  from 
the  concluding  note  of  the  preceding  book,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mclanchthon  took  of 
it.  "  Many  think,"  says  he, "  that  a  great  expense  was  incurred  there  with  no  good 
result ;  but  if  the  cost  had  been  twice  as  much,  the  exposure  made  of  popish  so- 
phistry, and  of  the  calumnies  circulated  against  the  Protestants,  would  have  well 
repaid  it."  And  Brenz  thought  that  the  expense  of  all  the  diets  within  their, 
memory  was  well  repaid  by  such  a  treasure  as  the  Confession  and  the  Defence  of 
it.  See  Rev.  J.  Scott's  Continuation  of  Milner,  vol.  i.  p.  568. 

As  for  the  boasted  unity  of  Rome,  it  has  well  been  said  that,  "surely  then- 
cannot  be,  or  at  least  there  cannot  appear,  any  difference  of  opinion  in  a  society 
which  excludes  every  member  who  does  not  submit  his  own  views  to  those  of  one 
individual  placed  at  its  head,  and  which  lays  down  as  an  indiibit.-.hio  fact,  that 
that  individual,  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be,  and  whatever  he  may  add  to  the 
common  doctrines  of  the  society,  always  pjH-aks  the  mind  of  his  predecessors,  and 
only  gives  explicitncss  to  things  implied  in  former  decisions.  Such  is  the  artful 
coutmanoe  which  the  author  of  the  Variations  of  the  Prutctttant  Churches  (Bos- 
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Reformation  had  been  only  a  feeble  copy  of  the  German,  there 
would  have  been  uniformity,  but  no  duration.  The  tree,  trans- 
planted into  Switzerland,  without  having  taken  deep  root, 
would  soon  have  been  torn  up  by  the  vigorous  hand  that  was 
erelong  about  to  seize  upon  it.  The  regeneration  of  Christian- 
ity in  these  mountains  proceeded  from  forces  peculiar  to  the 
Helvetic  Church,  and  received  an  organization  in  conformity 
with  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  condition  of  that  country. 
By  this  very  originality  it  communicated  a  particular  energy 
to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence to  the  common  cause  than  a  servile  uniformity.  The 
strength  of  an  army  arises  in  great  measure  from  its  being 
composed  of  soldiers  of  different  arms. 

The  military  and  political  influence  of  Switzerland  was 
declining.  The  new  developments  of  the  European  nations, 
subsequent  to  the  sixteenth  century,  were  about  to  banish  to 
their  native  mountains  those  proud  Helvetians,  who  for  so  long 
a  period  had  placed  their  two-handed  swords  in  the  balance  in 
which  the  destinies  of  nations  were  weighed.  The  Reformation 
communicated  a  new  influence  in  exchange  for  that  which  was 
departing.  Switzerland,  where  the  Gospel  appeared  in  its 
simplest  and  purest  form,  was  destined  to  give  in  these  new 
times  to  many  nations  of  the  two  worlds  a  more  salutary  and 


suet)  disguises  into  a  miraculous  unity  of  doctrine  and  belief,  the  effect,  as  he  pre- 
tends, of  Christ's  promise  of  support  to  his  Church  against  the  gates  of  hell."  See 
"  Practical  and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism,"  London,  1826,  p.  109. 
And  I  may  add,  that  Rome  has  acquired  a  happy  facility  in  occupy  ing  the  minds 
of  her  votaries  with  an  almost  infinite  multitude  of  things  with  regard  to  which 
iniiuls  of  different  degrees  of  intelligence  and  capacity  may  indulge  the  utmost 
latitude  of  difference,  and  yet  the  Church's  claim  to  unity  be  preserved  intact, 
because,  forsooth,  these  things  do  not  fall  strictly  under  the  Church's  articles  of 
faith.  Take,  for  example,  the  vast  body  of  legends  comprised  in  that  extraordi- 
nary work  the  Romish  breviary.  A  papist  may  believe  all  of  these,  and  yet  ho 
is  not  compelled  to  believe  any  of  them !  Thus  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  others, 
who  are  bound  to  spend  about  two  hours  a  day  in  reading  this  farrago,  are  cun- 
ningly led  off  from  reading  the  Bible,  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
study,  lest  peradventuro  they  should  differ  about  it,  and  thus  infringe  their 
boasted  unity,  and  are  compelled  to  occupy  their  time  and  thoughts  with  fables 
about  which  each  may  think  what  he  pleases!  Admirable  unity  which  includes 
the  man  who  regards  the  whole  collection  as  a  heap  of  fables,  and  the  man  who 
believes  that  all  are  true,  and  hence  that  every  miracle  recorded  of  every  saint 
in  support  of  some  one  or  other  religious  absurdity,  ought  to  be  regarded  by  him 
as  Goo's  own  sanction  to  the  lesson  it  inculcates.  The  difference  U-twixt  I.uther 
and  Zwingli  was  surely  as  nothing  compared  with  that  betwixt  such  two  papi-ts. 
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glorious  impulse  than  that  whirh  had  hitherto  proceeded  from 
its  halberds  and  its  arquebuses. 

The  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  is  divided  into  three 
periods,  in  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  is  seen  spreading 
successively  over  three  different  zones.  From  15J9  to  1526 
Zuru-h  was  the  centre  of  the  Reformation,  whidi  was  then 
entirely  German,  and  was  propagated  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  confederation.  Between  1526  and  1532 
the  movement  was  communicated  from  Berne:  it  was  at  once 
German  and  French,  and  extended  to  the  centre  of  Switzerland 
from  the  gorges  of  the  Jura  to  the  deepest  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
In  1532  Geneva  became  the  focus  of  the  light;  and  the  Refor- 
mation, which  was  here  essentially  French,  was  established  on 
the  shores  of  the  Leman  lake,  and  gained  strength  in  every 
quarter.  It  is  of  the  second  of  these  periods — that  of  Berne — 
of  which  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Although  the  Swiss  Reformation  is  not  yet  essentially 
French,  still  the  most  active  part  in  it  is  taken  by  Frenchmen. 
Switzerland  fiomande1  is  yoked  to  the  chariot  of  Reform,  and 
communicates  to  it  an  accelerated  motion.  In  the  period  we 
are  about  to  treat  of,  there  is  a  mixture  of  races,  of  forces,  and 
of  characters  from  which  proceeds  a  greater  commotion.  In  no 
part  of  the  Christian  world  will  the  resistance  be  so  stubborn ; 
but  nowhere  will  the  assailants  display  so  much  courage.  This 
petty  country  of  Switzerlande  Romande,  enclosed  within  the 
colossal  arms  of  the  Jura  and  the  Alps,  was  for  centuries  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  about  to  be  car- 
ried by  storm;  it  is  going  to  turn  its  arms  against  its  ancient 
masters;  and  from  these  few  hillocks,  scattered  at  the  foot  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  Europe,  will  proceed  the  reiterated 
shocks  that  will  overthrow,  even  in  the  most  distant  countries, 
the  sanctuaries  of  Rome,  their  images  and  their  altars. 

There  are  two  movements  in  the  Church:  one  is  effected  in- 
wardly, and  its  object  is  its  preservation;  the  other  is  effected 
outwardly,  and  the  object  aimed  at  is  its  propagation.  There 

1  The  French  part  of  Switzerland,  comprising  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud, 
Neafchatel,  and  part  of  those  of  Friburg,  Berne,  and  ValaU. 
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i>  thus  a  doctrinal  Church  and  a  missionary  Church.  These 
t\v«»  movements  ought  never  to  be  separated,  and  whenever  they 
are  disunited,  it  is  because  the  spirit  of  man,  and  not  the  Spirit 
of  God  prevails.  In  the  apostolic  ages  these  two  tendencies 
w< TO  evolved  at  the  same  time  and  with  equal  power.  In  the 
second  and  third  centuries  the  external  tendency  prevailed; 
after  the  Council  of  Nice  (325)  the  doctrinal  movement  resumed 
the  superiority;  at  the  epoch  of  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
tribes  the  missionary  spirit  revived;  but  erelong  came  the  times 
of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  schoolmen,  in  which  all  doctrinal 
powers  warred  within  the  Church  to  found  therein  a  despotic 
goverment  and  an  impure  doctrine — the  Papacy.  The  revival 
of  Christianity  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  emanated  from 
God,  was  destined  to  renovate  these  two  movements,  but  by 
purifying  them.  Then  indeed  the  Spirit  of  God  acted  at  once 
externally  and  internally.  In  the  days  of  the  Reformation 
there  were  tranquil  and  internal  developments;  but  there  was 
also  a  more  powerful  and  aggressive  action.  Men  of  God  had 
for  ages  studied  the  Word,  and  had  peacefully  explained  its 
salutary  lessons.  Such  had  been  the  work  of  Vesalia,  Goch, 
Groot,  Radewin,  Ruybrook,  Tauler,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and 
John  Wessel;  now,  something  more  was  required.  The  power 
of  action  was  to  be  combined  with  the  power  of  thought.  The 
Papacy  had  been  allowed  all  necessary  time  for  laying  aside  its 
errors ;  for  ages  men  had  been  in  expectation ;  it  had  been 
warned,  it  had  been  entreated;  all  had  been  unavailing.  Po- 
pery being  unwilling  to  reform  itself,  it  became  necessary  for 
men  of  God  to  take  its  accomplishment  upon  themselves.1  The 

1  The  learned  author  of  the  article  "  Newman  on  Development,"  in  the  Xth. 
No.  of  the  North  British  Review,  quotes  as  follows  from  Buddeus  (p.  429):  "  It  is 
not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  severest  wounds  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  Romish 
Church  by  those  who,  following  Bellarmine  and  its  other  champions  step  by  step, 
have  refuted  all  their  arguments  and  demolished  all  their  errors,  or  by  those  who, 
narrating  the  history  of  popery,  have  laid  open  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  men  the 
abominations  of  that  autichristian  system,  and  the  mysteries  of  its  iniquity." 
Now,  some  of  the  most  eminent  papists,  such  as  Bossuet,  admit  what  papal  councils 
even  had  repeatedly  done,  that  in  regard  to  morals,  the  Church  required  reform 
both  in  its  head  (the  pope)  and  its  members.  In  regard  to  doctrines,  however,  they 
i  hat  no  reform  was  ever  required.  According  to  them  thereforo  the  same 
Church  which  has  not  been  preserved  from  the  most  fearful  moral  disorders,  ha* 
'•••(•n  allowed  to  deviate  by  a  hair-breadth  from  sound  dot-trim1.  \<-i  <  ur 
Lord  has  directly  connected  doctrinal  light  with  moral  purity  (*•»•  (Jo*)*-!  of  John 
vii.  17),  and  the  whole  strain  of  Scripture  inculcates  that  moral  impurity  cannot 
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calm  and  moderate  influence  of  the  precursors  of  the  Reform 
succeeded  by  the  heroic  and  holy  revolutionary  work  of  the 
Reformers;  and  the  revolution  they  effected  consisted  in  over- 
throwing the  usurping  power  to  re-establish  the  legitimate  au- 
thority. "To  everything  there  is  a  season,"  says  the  preacher, 
"and  a  time  to  every  other  purpose  under  heaven:  a  time  to 
plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is  planted;  a  time  to 
break  down,  and  a  time  to  build  up."1  Of  all  Reformers,  those 
who  carried  the  aggressive  spirit  to  its  highest  degree  were  the 
men  who  came  from  France,  and  more  especially  Farel,  whose 
labours  we  have  now  to  consider. 

Never  were  such  mighty  effects  accomplished  by  so  puny  a 
force.  In  the  government  of  God  we  pass  in  an  instant  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least  of  things.  We  now  quit  the  haughty 
Charles  V.  and  all  that  court  of  princes  over  which  he  presides, 
to  follow  the  steps  of  a  schoolmaster;  and  leave  the  palaces  of 
Augsburg  to  take  our  seats  in  the  lowly  cottages  of  Switzerland. 

The  Rhone,  after  issuing,  near  St.  Gothard,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Furka,  from  beneath  an  immense  sea  of  eternal  ice, 
rolls  its  noisy  waters  through  a  rugged  valley  separating  the 
two  great  chains  of  the  Alps;  then  issuing  from  the  gorge  of 
St.  Maurice,  it  wanders  through  a  more  smiling  and  fertile 
country.  The  sublime  Dent  du  Midi  on  the  south,  the  proud 
Dent  de  Morclea  on  the  north,  picturesquely  situated  opposite 
each  other,  point  out  from  afar  to  the  traveller's  eye  the  begin- 
ning of  this  latter  basin.  On  the  tops  of  these  mountains  are 
vast  glaciers  and  threatening  peaks,  near  which  the  shepherds 
in  the  midst  of  summer  lead  their  numerous  flocks  to  pasture; 

consist  with  doctrinal  light.  Thus  the  strongest  presumption  in  favour  of  those 
who  attack  the  errors  of  the  popcdora  may  be  deduced  from  the  confessions  of  those 
popes,  councils,  and  doctors  who  have  reluctantly  admitted  its  moral  corruptions. 
Indeed  this  preposterous  tenet,  without  which  popery  instantly  falls  to  the  ground, 
namely,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  preserved  the  purity  of  the  Church's  doctrine  while 
Satan  made  havoc  of  its  morals,  leads  to  still  more  monstrous  results.  For  in  a 
morally  corrupt  Church,  it  could  not  but  follow,  necessarily,  that  not  the  be.-t  luit 
the  most  unscrupulous  and  immoral  candidates  for  the  popedom,  would  at 
have  the  best  chances  of  success,  as  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  Alexander  V  1 
and  others.  And  yet  these  immoral  persons,  immorally  promoted  l>y  an  immoral 
Cliiirrh,  wiTi-,  amirding  to  the  papal  theory,  the  grand  doctrinal  lights  of  the 
Church — the  infallible  interpreters  of  the  will  of  a  (lod  of  inlinitc  holiness  and 
purity  !  This  view  is  admirably  exposed  by  J.  15.  White  in  his  fourth  Letter  on 
the  Practical  and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism.  (London,  1820.) — D.D.S. 
1  Eccles.  iii.  1,  2,  3. 
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while,  in  the  plain,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  southern  climes 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  laurel  blooms  beside  the  most  exqui- 
site grapes. 

At  the  opening  of  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  that  lead  into 
the  Northern  Alps,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grande  Eau  that  falls 
in  thunder  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Diablerets,  is  situated  the 
small  town  of  Aigle,  one  of  the  most  southern  in  Switzerland. 
For  about  fifty  years  it  had  belonged  to  Berne,  with  the  four 
parishes  (mandemens)  which  are  under  its  jurisdiction,  namely, 
Aigle,  Bex,  Oilon,  and  the  chalets  scattered  in  the  lofty  valleys 
of  the  Ormonds.  It  is  in  this  country  that  the  second  epoch 
of  the  Swiss  Reformation  was  destined  to  begin. 

In  the  winter  of  1526—1527,  a  foreign  schoolmaster,  named 
Ursinus,  arrived  in  this  humble  district.  He  was  a  man  of 
middle  stature,  with  red  beard  and  quick  eyes,  and  who,  with 
a  voice  of  thunder  (says  Beza)  combined  the  feelings  of  a  hero: 
his  modest  lessons  were  intermingled  with  new  and  strange 
doctrines.  The  benefices  being  abandoned  by  their  titularies  to 
ignorant  curates,  the  people,  who  were  naturally  of  rude  and 
turbulent  habits,  had  remained  without  any  cultivation.  Thus 
did  this  stranger,  who  was  no  other  than  Farel,  meet  with  new 
obstacles  at  every  step. 

Whilst  Lefevre  and  most  of  his  friends  had  quitted  Stras- 
burg  to  re-enter  France,  after  the  deliverance  of  Francis  I., 
Farel  had  turned  his  steps  towards  Switzerland;  and  on  the 
very  first  day  of  his  journey,  he  received  a  lesson  that  he 
frequently  recalled  to  mind. 

He  was  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  single  friend.  Night  had 
closed  around  them,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  travellers, 
in  despair  of  finding  their  road,  had  sat  down  midway,  drenched 
with  rain.1  "Ah!"  said  Farel,  "God,  by  showing  me  my 
helplessness  in  these  little  things,  has  willed  to  teach  me  how 
weak  I  am  in  the  greatest,  without  Jesus  Christ!"2  At  la-t 
Farel,  springing  up,  plunged  into  the  marshes,  waded  through 
waters,  crossed  vineyards,  fields,  hills,  forests,  and  valleys,  and 

1  Gravabat  nox,  opprimcbat  pluvia coegit  viso  difficultas  in  media  sedereria 

rob  pluvia.  (Farel  to  Capito  and  Bucer.  Ncufchatcl  MS.) 

3  Voluit  Dominus  per  infinna  hacc,  docero  quid  possit  homo  in  majoribu*. 
(Coct.  Epp.  MS.  of  NeufchateL) 
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at  length    readied    his    destination,   covered    \\ith    mud    and 
soaked  to  the  skin. 

In  this  night  of  desolation,  Farcl  had  received  a  new  baptism. 
His  natural  energy  had  been  quelled;  he  became,  for  some  time 
at  least,  wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove;  and  as  not 
unfrequently  happens  to  men  of  such  disposition,  he  at  first 
overstepped  his  aim.  Believing  that  he  was  following  the 
example  of  the  apostles,  he  sought,  in  the  words  of  CEcolam- 
padius,  "by  pious  frauds  to  circumvent  the  old  serpent  that 
was  hissing  around  him."1  He  represented  himself  to  be  a 
schoolmaster,  and  waited  until  a  door  should  be  opened  to  him 
to  appear  as  a  reformer.2 

Scarcely  had  Magister  Ursinus  quitted  the  schoolroom  and 
his  primers,  than  taking  refuge  in  his  modest  chamber,  he 
became  absorbed  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the 
most  learned  treatises  of  the  theologians.  The  struggle  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli  was  commencing.  To  which  of  these  two 
chiefs  should  the  French  Reform  attach  itself?  Luther  had 
been  known  in  France  for  a  much  longer  time  than  Zwingli; 
yet  Farcl  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Mysticism  had 
characterized  the  Germanic  nations  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  scholasticism  those  of  Roman  descent.  The  French  were 
in  closer  relation  with  the  dialectician  Zwingli  than  with  the 
mystic  Luther;  or  rather  they  were  the  mediators  between  the 
two  great  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and,  while  giving  to 
the  Christian  thought  that  correct  form  which  seems  to  be  the 
province  of  southern  nations,  they  became  the  instruments  of 
God  to  spread  through  the  Church  the  fulness  of  life  and  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

It  was  in  his  little  chamber  at  Aigle  that  Farel  read  the 
first  publication  addressed  to  the  German  by  the  Swiss  refor- 
mer.3 "With  what  learning,"  cries  he,  "does  Zwingli  scatter 
the  darkness !  with  what  holy  ingenuity  he  gains  over  the  wise, 
and  what  captivating  meekness  he  unites  with  deep  erudition! 
Oh,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  this  work  may  win  over  Luther, 

1  I'iis  artibus  ct  apostolicis  vcrsatiis   ad  circumvcniondum   ilium   opus   cat. 
(CEcol.  to  Farel,  27th  l><v(-ml*-r.  1520.     Ncufchatcl  MS. , 

2  Ubi  ostium  patucrit,  tune  adversarii.i  liberius  obsistetur.     (Ibid.) 

*  Pia  et  arnica  ad  Luthcri  sernionem  apologia.     (Opp.  vol.  ii.  t.  2,  p.  1.) 
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so  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  trembling  from  such  violent  shocks, 
may  at  length  find  peace!"1 

The  schoolmaster  Ursinus,  excited  by  so  noble  an  example, 
gradually  set  about  instructing  the  parents  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren. He  at  first  attacked  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  next 
the  invocation  of  saints.  "As  for  the  pope,  he  is  nothing," 
said  he,  "or  almost  nothing  in  these  parts;2  and  as  for  the 
priests,  provided  they  annoy  the  people  with  all  that  nonsense, 
which  Erasmus  knows  so  well  how  to  turn  into  ridicule,  that 
is  enough  for  them." 

Ursiuus  had  been  some  months  at  Aigle:  a  door  was  opened 
to  him;  a  flock  had  been  collected  there,  and  he  believed  the 
looked-for  moment  had  arrived. 

Accordingly,  one  day  the  prudent  schoolmaster  disappears. 
"  I  am  William  Farel,"  said  he,  "minister  of  the  Word  of  God." 
The  terror  of  the  priests  and  magistrates  was  great,  when  they 
saw  in  the  midst  of  them  that  very  man  whose  name  had  already 
become  so  formidable.  The  schoolmaster  quitted  his  humble 
study;  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  openly  preached  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  astonished  multitude.  The  work  of  Ursinus  was  over. 
Farel  was  himself  again.3  It  was  then  about  the  month  of 
March  or  April  1527,  and  in  that  beautiful  valley,  whose  slopes 
were  brightening  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  all  was  ferment- 
ing at  the  same  time,  the  flowers,  the  vineyards,  and  the  hearts 
of  this  sensible  but  rude  people. 

Yet  the  rocks  that  the  torrent  meets  as  it  issues  from  the 
Diablerets,  and  against  which  it  dashes  at  every  step  as  it  falls 
from  eternal  snows,  are  more  trifling  obstacles  than  the  prejudice 
and  hatred  that  were  shown  erelong  in  this  populous  valley  to 
the  Word  of  God. 

The  Council  of  Berne,  by  a  license  of  the  9th  of  March,  had 
commissioned  Farel  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Aigle  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  the  arm  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  by  thus  mingling  in  religious  affairs,  served  only  to 
increase  the  irritation  of  men's  minds.  The  rich  and  lazy  in- 

1  Ut  Christ!  succussa  undiqucEcclesia,  pads  non nihil  sentiat.    (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  20.) 

2  Papa  aut  nullus  aut  modicus  hie  cst.     ( Ibid.  30.) 

*  The  name  of  Ursinus  was  doubtless  taken  from  the  bear  (una)  which  was  on 
the  shield  of  Berne.     Ursimis  meant  Bcnic.sc. 
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cumbents,  tlio  poor  and  ignorant  curates,  were  the  first  to  cry 
out.  "If  this  man,"  said  they  one  to  another,  "continues 
pivai-hiiiLr,  it  is  all  over  with  our  benefices  and  our  Church."1 

In  the  midst  of  this  agitation,  the  bailiff  of  Aiglo  and  the 
governor  of  the  four  mandcmens,  Jacques  de  Roverea,  in 
of  supporting  the  minister  of  their  excellencies  of  Berne,  eagerly 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  priests.  "The  emperor,"  said  tla-v, 
"is  about  to  declare  war  against  all  innovators.  A  great  army 
will  shortly  arrive  from  Spain  to  assist  the  archduke  Ferdin- 
and."2 Farel  stood  firm.  Upon  this  the  bailiff  and  Roverea, 
exasperated  by  such  boldness,  interdicted  the  heretic  from  every 
kind  of  instruction,  whether  as  minister  or  schoolmaster.  But 
Berne  caused  to  be  posted  on  the  doors  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  four  mandemens  a  new  decree,  dated  the  3d  of  July,  in 
which  their  excellencies,  manifesting  great  displeasure  at  this 
interdiction  "  of  the  very  learned  Farel  from  the  propagation 
of  the  Divine  Word,3  ordered  all  the  officers  of  the  state  to  allow 
him  to  preach  publicly  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord." 

This  new  proclamation  was  the  signal  of  revolt.  On  the 
25th  July,  great  crowds  assembled  at  Aiglo,  at  Bex,  at  Ollon, 
and  in  the  Ormonds,  crying  out,  "  No  more  submission  to 
Berne !  down  with  Farel ! "  From  words  they  soon  proceeded 
to  actions.  At  Aigle  the  insurgents,  headed  by  the  fiery  syn- 
dic, tore  down  the  edict,  and  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  reformed. 
These  promptly  united,  and  surrounding  Farel,  resolved  to  de- 
fend him.  The  two  parties  met  face  to  face,  and  blood  was 
near  flowing.  The  firm  countenance  of  the  friends  of  the  Gos- 
pel checked  the  partisans  of  the  priests,  who  dispersed,  and 
Farel,  quitting  Aigle  for  a  few  days,  carried  his  views  farther. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Leman,  on  hills 
which  overlook  the  lake,  stands  Lausanne,  the  city  of  the  bishop 
and  of  the  Virgin,  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy.  A  host  of  pilgrims,  assembling  from  all  the  surround- 
ing places,  knelt  devoutly  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  and 
made  costly  purchases  at  the  great  fair  of  indulgences  that  was 

1  J.  J.  Ilottingor,  II.  K.  G.,  iii.  364. 

1  Fcrdinando  advcnturum  ease  ingcntcra  ex  Hispania  cxcrcituni.  (Zwinglius, 
Epp.  ii.  64;  dated  llth  May,  1627.) 

3  Inhiliita  verb!  divini  propagatio.     (Choupard  MS.) 
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held  in  its  precincts.  Lausanne,  extending  its  episcopal  crosier 
from  its  lofty  towers,  pretended  to  keep  the  whole  country  at 
the  feet  of  the  pope.  But  owing  to  the  dissolute  life  of  the 
canons  and  priests,  the  eyes  of  many  began  to  be  opened.  The 
ministers  of  the  Virgin  were  seen  in  public  playing  at  games 
of  chance,  which  they  seasoned  with  mockery  and  blasphemy. 
They  fought  in  the  churches;  disguised  as  soldiers,  they  de- 
scended by  night  from  the  cathedral  hill,  and  roaming  through 
the  streets,  sword  in  hand  and  in  liquor,  surprised,  wounded, 
and  sometimes  even  killed  the  worthy  citizens;  they  debauched 
married  women,  seduced  young  girls,  changed  their  residences 
into  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  heartlessly  turned  out  their  young 
children  to  beg  their  bread.1  Nowhere,  perhaps,  was  better 
exemplified  the  description  of  the  clergy  given  us  by  one  of  the 
most  venerable  prelates  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury: "Instead  of  training  up  youth  by  their  learning  and 
holiness  of  life,  the  priests  train  birds  and  dogs;  instead  of 
books  they  have  children;  they  sit  with  topers  in  the  taverns, 
and  give  way  to  drunkenness."2 

Among  the  theologians  in  the  court  of  the  bishop  Sebastian 
of  Montfaucon,  was  Natalis  Galeotto,  a  man  of  elevated  rank 
and  great  urbanity,  fond  of  the  society  of  scholars,  and  himself 
a  man  of  learning,3  but  nevertheless  very  zealous  about  fasts 
and  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church.  Farel  thought  that,  if 
this  man  could  be  gained  over  to  the  Gospel,  Lausanne,  "slum- 
bering at  the  foot  of  its  steeples,"  would  perhaps  awaken,  and 
all  the  country  with  it.  He  therefore  addressed  himself  to  him. 
"Alas!  alas!"  said  Farel,  "religion  is  now  little  better  than  an 
empty  mockery,  since  people  who  think  only  of  their  appetites 
are  the  kings  of  the  Church.  Christian  people,  instead  of  cele- 
brating in  the  sacrament  the  death  of  the  Lord,  live  as  if  they 
commemorated  Mercury,  the  god  of  fraud.  Instead  of  imitat- 
ing the  love  of  Christ,  they  emulate  the  lewduess  of  Venus ;  and, 

1  Ilistoire  de  la  Reformation  Suissc  by  Ruchat,  i.  3~>. 

8  Pro  libroa  sibi  liberos  comparant,  pro  studio  concubinas  ninant.  (Trithoitn 
Instil.  Vitas  Saeerdotalis,  p.  7C5.)  The  play  upon  libros  and  liUros  (books  and 
children)  cannot  be  conveyed  in  English. 

J  I'rkums,  doctus,  majruus,  coasuetudiuedoctorumobligatus.  (Farel  to  Galeotto. 
Neatchatel  MS.) 
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when  they  do  evil,  they  fear  more  the  presence  of  a  wretched 
swineherd  than  of  God  Almighty.*4 

But  Galeotto  made  no  reply,  and  Farel  persevered.  "  Knock ; 
cry  out  with  all  your  might,"  wrote  he  in  a  second  letter; 
double  your  attacks  upon  our  Lord."2  Still  there  was  no  answer. 
Farel  returned  to  the  charge  a  third  time,  and  Natalis,  fearing 
perhaps  to  reply  in  person,  commissioned  his  secretary,  who 
forwarded  a  letter  to  Farel  full  of  abusive  language.3  For  a 
season  Lausanne  was  inaccessible. 

After  having  thus  contended  with  a  priest,  Farel  was  des- 
tined to  struggle  with  a  monk.  The  two  arms  of  the  hierarchy 
by  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  governed  were  chivalry 
and  inonachism.  The  latter  still  remained  for  the  service  of 
the  Papacy,  although  falling  into  decay.  "Alas!"  exclaimed 
a  celebrated  Carthusian,  "what  an  obstinate  devil  would 
to  do,  a  reprobate  and  arrogant  monk  will  commit  without  In  Ci- 
tation."4 

A  mendicant  friar,  who  dared  not  oppose  the  reformer  in  a 
direct  manner  at  Aigle,  ventured  into  the  village  of  Noville, 
situated  on  the  low  grounds  deposited  by  the  Rhone  as  it  falls 
into  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  friar,  ascending  the  pulpit,  ex- 
claimed, "It  is  the  devil  himself  who  preaches  by  the  mouth  of 
the  minister,  and  all  those  who  listen  to  him  will  be  damned." 
Then,  taking  courage,  he  slunk  along  the  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
and  arrived  at  Aigle  with  a  meek  and  humble  look,  not  to  ap- 
pear there  against  Farel,  whose  powerful  eloquence  terribly 
alarmed  him,  but  to  beg  in  behalf  of  his  convent  a  few  barrels 
of  the  most  exquisite  wine  in  all  Switzerland.  He  had  not  ad- 
vanced many  steps  into  the  town  before  he  met  the  minister. 
At  this  sight  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  "  Why  did  you  preach 
in  such  a  manner  at  Noville?"  demanded  Farel.  The  monk, 
fearful  that  the  dispute  would  attract  public  attention,  and  yet 
desirous  of  replying  to  the  point,  whispered  in  his  car,  "1  havn 
heard  say  that  you  are  a  heretic  and  misleader  of  the  people."1 

1  Plurin  fadunt  miscrrimi  subulci  nspcctum  qunm  omnipotcntis  Dei.     (  ! 
to  Galeotto.     N'eulVliatd  MS.) 

-  1'n!  i  TO  prius  ce«wa  cjiinm,  «tc.     (Ibid.) 

9  Nfeniis  tolas  iinp'.i-vit  ft  <v>nvirii*.     (Ibid.) 

4  Quod  agciv  vi Trttir  oWinntus  dikbontt,  intrepid*1  nj,rit  roprolms  ct  conlurnax 
monachus.  (Jncub  von  Juterbock.  do  Ncglig«ntia  1'nvlatorum  ) 
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"  Provo  it,"  said  Farel.  Then  tho  monk  "  began  to  storm," 
says  Farel,1  and,  hastening  down  the  street,  endeavoured  to 
shake  off  his  disagreeable  companion,  "  turning  now  this  way, 
now  that,  like  a  troubled  conscience."2  A  few  citizens  beginning 
to  collect  around  them,  Farel  said  to  them,  pointing  to  the 
monk,  "You  see  this  fine  father;  he  has  said  from  the  pulpit 
that  I  preach  nothing  but  lies."  Then  the  monk,  blushing  and 
stammering,  began  to  speak  of  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  (the 
precious  wine  of  Yvorne,  for  which  he  had  come  begging),  and 
accused  Farel  of  opposing  them.  The  crowd  had  now  increased 
in  number,  and  Farel,  who  only  sought  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
claiming the  true  worship  of  God,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  It  is  no  man's  business  to  ordain  any  other  way  of  serving 
God  than  that  which  He  has  commanded.  We  must  keep  his 
commandments  without  turning  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left.3  Let  us  worship  God  alone  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
offering  to  him  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 

The  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  were  fixed  on  the  two  actors 
in  this  scene,  the  monk  with  his  wallet,  and  the  reformer  with 
his  glistening  eye.  Confounded  by  Farei's  daring  to  speak  of 
any  other  worship  than  that  which  the  holy  Roman  Church 
prescribed,  the  friar  "  was  out  of  his  senses ;  he  trembled,  and 
was  agitated,  becoming  pale  and  red  by  turns.  At  last,  taking 
his  cap  off  his  head,  from  under  his  hood,  he  flung  it  on  the 
ground  trampling  it  under  foot  and  crying:  'I  am  surprised 

that  the  earth  does  not  gape  and  swallow  us  up!1"4 Farel 

wished  to  reply,  but  in  vain.  The  friar  with  downcast  eyes 
kept  stamping  on  his  cap,  "bawling  like  one  out  of  his  wits;" 
and  his  cries  resounding  through  the  streets  of  Aigle,  drowned 
the  voice  of  the  reformer.  At  length  one  of  the  spectators,  who 

1  Commenca  de  se  tempestcr  ;  in  the  narrative  he  gives  of  this  adventure  to  tho 
nuna  of  Ve*ay.  (Neufchatel  MS.) 

-  Tournant  maintcnant  do  <;a,  maintcnant  de  la,  comme  fait  la  conscience  mnl 
assured.  (Ibid.) 

3  II  n'appartient  a  personno  vivante  d'ordonner  autre  maniore  de  faire  service 
a  Dieu,  que  cello  qu'il  a  commanded.     Nous  tlevons  gardcr  ses  conimandciuen.s, 
sana  tircr  ni  a  la  dextre,  ni  a  la  senestre.     (Ibid.) 

4  Hors  de  sens,  trcmbluit.  s'agitoit,  palissoit  ct  rougissoit  tour  a  tour.     I'nlin 
tirant  son  bonnet  de  sa  tfitc,  hors  du  chaperon,  il  lo  rua&tcrre,  jcttant  ct  im-tlant 
son  pied  sus,  en  a'6criant :  "  Jo  suis  esbahi  connne  la  terre  no  nous  jibyuie! " 
(Ibid.) 

III.  2  11 
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stood  bcs'ulo  liim,  plucked  him  l>y  the  sloove,  ami  said,  "Listen 
to  the  minister,  as  Iro  is  listening  to  you."  Tho  all'ri^liti -d 
monk,  lii'lievini,'  himself  already  half-dead,  started  violently 
and  cried  out:  "Oh,  thou  excommunicate!  layestthou  thy  hand 
upon  m< 

The  little  town  was  in  an  uproar;  the  friar  at  once  furious 
and  trembling,  Farel  following  up  his  attack  with  vigour,  and 
tin1  people  confused  and  amazed.  At  length  the  magistrate 
appeared,  ordered  the  monk  and  Farel  to  follow  him,  and  shut 
them  up,  "one  in  one  tower  and  one  in  another."1 

On  the  Saturday  morning  Farel  was  liberated  from  his  prison, 
and  conducted  to  the  castle  before  the  officers  of  justice,  where 
the  monk  had  arrived  before  him.  Tho  minister  began  to 
address  them:  "My  lords,  to  whom  our  Saviour  enjoins  obedi- 
ence without  any  exception,  this  friar  has  said  that  the  doctrine 
which  I  preach  is  against  God.  Let  him  make  good  his  words, 
or,  if  ho  cannot,  permit  your  people  to  bo  edified."  The  vio- 
lence of  the  monk  was  over.  The  tribunal  before  which  he  was 
standing,  the  courage  of  his  adversary,  the  power  of  the 
movement  which  ho  could  not  resist,  the  weakness  of  his  cause. 
— all  alarmed  him,  and  ho  was  now  ready  to  make  matters  up. 
"Then  the  friar  fell  upon  his  knees,  saying:  My  lords,  I  entreat, 
forgiveness  of  you  and  of  God.  Next  turning  to  Farel:  And 
also,  Magister,  what  I  preached  against  you  was  grounded  on 
false  reports.  I  have  found  you  to  bo  a  good  man,  and  your 
doctrine  good,  and  I  am  prepared  to  recall  my  words."2 

Farel  was  touched  by  this  appeal,  and  said  :  "My  friend,  do 
not  ask  forgiveness  of  me,  for  I  am  a  poor  sinner  like  other  mm, 
putting  my  trust  not  in  my  own  righteousness,  but  in  the  death 
of  Jesus."3 

One  of  the  lords  of  Berne  coming  up  at  this  time,  the  friar, 
who  already  imagined  himself  on  the  brink  of  martyrdom, 
began  to  wring  his  hands,  and  to  turn  now  towards  the*  Ben 
councillors,  now  towards  the  tribunal,  and  then  to  Farel,  crying, 

1  L'un  en  uno  tour,  ot  1'autro  en  1'antro.     (Neufchatel  MS.) 

1  Lore  lo  fix-re  se  jcta  a  genoux  disant:  Messcigneurs,  jo  drmamlo  more!  a  Dicu 

ct  &  vous Et  aussi,  fugfator,  co  quo  j'ai  prOch6  centre  vous  a  6t6  par  do 

faux  rapport*,  Ac.     (Ibid.) 
3  Je  suia  pauvre  ugcheur  commo  lea  autrcs,  ayant  ma  fiance,  non  cu  ma  justice, 

LiaLs  a  la  mort  de  Jesus.    (Ibid.) 
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"Pardon,  pardon!" — "Ask  pardon  of  our  Saviour,"  replied 
Farel.  The  lord  of  Berne  added;  "Come  to-morrow  and  hear 
the  minister's  sermon;  if  lie  appears  to  you  to  preach  the  truth, 
you  shall  confess  it  openly  before  all;  if  not,  you  will  declare 
your  opinion:  this  promise  in  my  hand."  The  monk  held  out 
his  hand,  and  the  judges  retired.  "Then  the  friar  went  away, 
and  I  have  not  seen  him  since,  and  no  promises  or  oaths  were 
able  to  make  him  stay."1  Thus  the  lleformation  advanced  in 
Switzerland  Romande. 

But  violent  storms  threatened  to  destroy  the  work  that  was 
hardly  begun.  Romish  agents  from  the  Valais  and  from  Savoy 
had  crossed  the  Rhone  at  St.  Maurice,  and  were  exciting  the 
people  to  energetic  resistance.  Tumultuous  assemblages  took 
place,  in  which  dangerous  projects  were  discussed;  the  procla- 
mations of  the  government  were  torn  down  from  the  church- 
doors;  troops  of  citizens  paraded  the  city ;  the  drum  beat. in  the 
streets  to  excite  the  populace  against  the  reformer:  everywhere 
prevailed  riot  and  sedition.  And  hence,  when  Farel  ascended 
the  pulpit  on  the  16th  February,  for  the  first  time  after  a  short 
absence,  some  papist  bauds  collected  round  the  gate  of  the 
church,  raised  their  hands  in  tumult,  uttered  savage  cries,  and 
compelled  the  minister  to  break  off  in  his  sermon. 

The  council  of  Berne  thereupon  decreed  that  the  parishioners 
of  the  four  rnandemens  should  assemble.  Those  of  Bex  declared 
for  the  Reform;  Aigle  followed  their  example,  but  with  inde- 
cision; and  in  the  mountains  above  Ollon,  the  peasants,  not 
daring  to  maltreat  Farel,  excited  their  wives,  who  rushed  upon 
him  with  their  fulling-clubs.  But  it  was  especially  the  parish 
of  the  Ormonds  which,  calm  and  proud  at  the  foot  of  its  glaciers, 
signalized  itself  by  its  resistance.  A  companion  of  Farel's 
labours,  named  Claude  (probably  Claude  do  Gloutinis),  when 
preaching  there  one  day  with  great  animation,  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  whose  noise  was  such 
that  one  might  have  said  all  hell  was  busy  pulling  them.  "  In 
fact,"  says  another  herald  of  the  Gospel,  Jacques  Camralis,  who 
chanced  to  be  present,  "it  was  Satan  himself,  who,  breathing 

1  Puis  qnand  le  frcre  fut  parti,  depuis  nel'ai  ru,  et  nullcs  promesaes  ni  senncna 
ne  1'ont  pu  fairc  demcurcr.  (Ncufchatcl  MS.) 
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his  anger  into  some  of  his  agents,  filled  the  ears  of  the  auditors 
with  all  this  uproar,"1  At  another  time,  some  zealous  reformers 
having  thrown  down  the  altars  of  Baal,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  times,  the  evil  spirit  began  to  blow  with  violence 
in  all  the  chalets  scattered  over  the  sides  of  the  mountains; 
the  shepherds  issued  precipitously  like  avalanches,  and  fi-11  upon 
(ho  oliuivh  and  the  evangelicals.  "Let  us  only  find  these 
sacrilegious  wretches,"  cried  the  furious  Ormondines;  '-\\r  will 
hang  them, — wo  will  cut  off"  their  heads, — we  will  burn  them, 
— we  will  throw  their  ashes  into  the  Great  Water."2  Thus 
were  these  mountaineers  agitated,  like  the  wind  that  roars  in 
their  lofty  valleys  with  a  fury  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  <>f 
the  plains. 

Other  difficulties  overwhelmed  Farel.  His  fellow-labourers 
were  not  all  of  them  blameless.  One  Christopher  Ballista,  for- 
merly a  monk  of  Paris,  had  written  to  Zwingli:  "I  am  but  a 
Gaul,  a  barbarian,3  but  you  will  find  me  pure  as  snow,  without 
any  guile,  of  open  heart,  through  whose  windows  all  the  world 
may  sec."4  Zwingli  sent  Ballista  to  Farel,  who  was  loudly 
calling  for  labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard.  The  fine  language 
of  the  Parisian  at  first  charmed  the  multitude;  but  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  beware  of  these  priests  and  monks  disgusted 
with  popery.  41  Brought  up  in  the  slothfulness  of  the  cloister, 
gluttonous  and  lazy,"  says  Farel,  "Ballista  could  not  conform 
to  the  abstemiousness  and  rude  labours  of  the  evangelists,  and 
soon  began  to  regret  his  monk's  hood.  When  ho  perceived  the 
people  beginning  to  distrust  him,  he  became  like  a  furious 
monster,  vomiting  waggon-loads  of  threats."5  Thus  ended  his 
labours. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  trials,  Farel  was  not  discouraged. 
The  greater  the  difficulties,  the  more  his  energy  increased. 
"  Let  us  scatter  the  seed  everywhere,"  said  he,  "and  let  civil- 

1  Sed  Satan,  per  cms  servos,  voluit  aures  auditorum  ejus  sono  cymbali  implore. 
(Neufchatcl  MS.) 

2  Quo  invento  susi>cndcrctur  primuin,  dcindc  dignus  comburi,  ulterius  capitis 
obtruncationc,  novissimc  in  aquix  iiuT^-n-tur.     (Ibid.) 

3  Me  cjii.intiimvi.s  Calliim  et  barbarum.     (/.«.  Kpp.  ii.  205.) 

*  Absquo  ullo  fuco,  nivi-urn.  c-t  a|>«-rti  lViir>lrati<]iic  pectoris.     (Ibid.) 
6  Quam  bcatiu  hie  venter  iueauduit !  quot  minarum  plaustra !     Solent  talcs 
Mluaj,  Ac.    (Neufcbatd  MS.) 
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ized  France,  provoked  to  jealousy  by  this  barbarous  nation,  em- 
brace piety  at  last.  Let  there  not  be  in  Christ's  body  either 
fingers,  or  hands,  or  feet,  or  eyes,  or  oars,  or  arms,  existing 
separately  and  working  each  for  itself,  but  let  there  be  only  one 
heart  that  nothing  can  divide.  Let  not  variety  in  secondary 
things  divide  into  many  separate  members  that  vital  principle 
which  is  one  and  simple.1  Alas  !  the  pastures  of  the  Church 
are  trodden  under  foot,  and  its  waters  are  troubled !  Let  us 
set  our  minds  to  concord  and  peace.  When  the  Lord  shall 
have  opened  heaven,  there  will  not  be  so  many  disputes  about 
bread  and  water.2  A  fervent  charity — that  is  the  powerful 
battering-ram  with  which  we  shall  beat  down  those  proud  walls, 
those  material  elements,  with  which  men  would  confine  us." 3 

Thus  wrote  the  most  impetuous  of  the  reformers.  These 
words  of  Farel,  preserved  for  three  centuries  in  the  city  where 
he  died,  disclose  to  us  more  clearly  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
great  Revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  all  the  venture- 
some assertions  of  its  popish  interpreters.  Christian  unity  thus 
from  these  earliest  moments  found  a  zealous  apostle.  The  nine- 
teenth century  is  called  to  resume  the  work  which  the  sixteenth 
century  was  unable  to  accomplish. 
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OF  all  the  Swiss  cantons,  Berne  appeared  the  least  disposed  to 
the  Reformation.     A  military  state  may  bo  zealous  for  religion, 

1  Ne  in  digitos,  manus,  pedes,  oculos,  narcs,  aures,  brachia,  cor  quod  unum  est 
discindatur,  et  qua;  in  rebus  est  varietas,  principium  non  facial  multiplex.  (Neuf- 
chatcl  MS.) 

-  An  allusion  to  the  controversies  on  anabaptism  and  the  real  presence.  Non 
tanta  erit  super  aqua  et  pane  contcntio,  nee  super  gramine,  solutaquc  obsidiono. 
(Ibid.)  The  sense  of  these  latter  words  is  obscure. 

1  ChariUs  fortj-isimus  aries.     (Farel  to  Buccr,  10th  May,  1520.) 
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but  it  will  bo  for  an  external  and  a  disciplined  religion:  i; 
•juires  an  ecclesiastical  organization  that  it  can  BOO,  and  touch, 
and  manage  at  its  will.  It  fears  the  innovations  and  the  freo 
movements  of  the  Word  of  God:  it  loves  the  form  and  not  tho 
life.  Napoleon,  by  restoring  religion  in  France  in  the  Concor- 
dat, has  given  us  a  memorable  example  of  this  truth.  Such, 
also,  was  the  case  with  Berne.  Its  government,  besides,  was 
absorbed  in  political  interests,  and  although  it  had  little  regard 
for  the  pope,  it  cared  still  less  to  see  a  reformer  put  himst ! 
/\vingli  did,  at  the  head  of  public  aftairs.  As  for  the  people, 
feasting  on  the  "butter  of  their  kine  and  milk  of  their  sheep, 
with  fat  of  lambs,"1  they  remained  closely  shut  up  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  material  wants.  Religious  questions  were 
not  to  the  taste  either  of  the  rulers  or  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  Bernese  government,  being  without  experience  in  reli- 
gious matters,  had  proposed  to  check  the  movement  of  the  Re- 
form by  its  edict  of  1523.  As  soon  as  it  discovered  its  mistake, 
it  moved  towards  the  cantons  that  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith ; 
and  while  that  portion  of  the  people  whence  the  Great  Council 
was  recruited,  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  reformers,  most  of  the 
patrician  families,  who  composed  the  Smaller  Council,  believing 
their  power,  their  interests,  and  their  honour  menaced,  attached 
themselves  to  the  old  order  of  things.  From  this  opposition 
of  the  two  councils  there  arose  a  general  uneasiness,  but  no 
violent  shocks.  Sudden  movements,  repeated  starts,  announced 
from  time  to  time  that  incongruous  matters  were  fermenting  in 
the  nation;  it  was  like  an  indistinct  earthquake,  which  raises 
the  whole  surface  without  causing  any  rents:  then  anon  all 
returns  to  apparent  tranquillity.2  Berne,  which  was  always 
decided  in  its  politics,  turned  in  religious  matters  at  one  time 
to  the  right,  and  at  another  to  the  left;  and  declared  that  it 
would  be  neither  popish  nor  reformed.  To  gain  time  was,  for 
the  new  faith,  to  gain  everything. 

What  was  done  to  turn  aside  Berne  from  the  Reformation, 
was  the  very  cause  of  precipitating  it  into  the  new  way.  The 
haughtiness  with  which  the  five  primitive  cantons  arrogated 

i.  xxxii.  H. 
3  Hundeshngcn,  Conflikto  dcr  Bcrpischcn  Kirchc,  p.  10. 
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the  gaurdianship  ot  their  confederates,  the  secret  conferences  to 
which  Berne  was  not  even  invited,  and  the  threat  of  addressing 
the  people  in  a  direct  manner,  deeply  offended  the  Bernese 
oligarchs.  Thomas  Murner,  a  Carmelite  of  Lucerne,  one  of 
those  rude  men  who  act  upon  the  populace,  but  who  inspire 
disgust  in  elevated  minds,  made  the  cup  run  over.  Furious 
against  the  Zurich  calendar,  in  which  the  names  of  the  saints 
had  been  purposely  omitted,  he  published  in  opposition  to  it 
the  "  Almanack  of  Heretics  and  Church-robbers,"  a  tract  filled 
with  lampoons  and  invectives,  in  which  the  portraits  of  the  re- 
formers and  of  their  adherents,  among  whom  were  many  of  tho 
most  considerable  men  of  Berne,  were  coupled  with  the  most 
brutal  inscriptions.1  Zurich  and  Berne  in  conjunction  de- 
manded satisfaction,  and  from  this  time  the  union  of  these  two 
states  daily  became  closer. 

This  change  was  soon  perceived  at  Berne.  The  elections  of 
1527  placed  a  considerable  number  of  friends  of  the  Reform  in 
the  Great  Council;  and  this  body,  forthwith  resuming  its  right 
to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Smaller  Council,  which  had 
been  usurped  for  twenty  years  by  the  Bannerets  and  the  Six- 
teen, removed  from  the  government  the  most  decided  partisans 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  among  others  Gaspard  de  Mulinen 
and  Sebastian  de  Stein,3  and  filled  the  vacancies  with  members 
of  the  evangelical  majority.  The  union  of  Church  and  State, 
which  had  hitherto  checked  the  progress  of  the  Reform  in 
Switzerland,  was  now  about  to  accelerate  its  movements. 

The  reformer  Haller  was  not  alone  in  Berne.  Kolb  had 
quitted  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Nuremberg,  in  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge,  and  had  appeared  before  his 
compatriots,  demanding  no  other  stipend  than  the  liberty  of 
preaching  Jesus  Christ.  Already  bending  under  the  weight 
of  years,  his  head  crowned  with  hoary  locks,  Kolb,  young  in 
heart,  full  of  fire,  and  of  indomitable  courage,  presented  boldly 
before  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  that  Gospel  which  had  saved 
him.  Haller,  on  the  contrary,  although  only  thirty-five  years 

1  Quura  nudus-tertius  Murneri  Calcndarium  legissem,  partim  ridendo  bominis 
stultissimaui  impudentiam.  ((Ecolamp.  to  Zwingli,  Febr.  1527,  Epp.  ii.  20.) 

*  Miillincn  e  Senatoria  dignitato  protrusus  cst.  Lapidea  quoque.  (llaller  to 
Zwingli,  April  2.5,  1527.) 
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old,  moved  with  a  measured  step,  spoke  with  gravity,  and  pro- 
d.iimnl  tin-  in'w  doctrines  with  unusual  circumspection.  Tho 
old  man  had  taken  tho  young  man's  part,  and  the  youth  that 
•  if  tin-  graylM-ard. 

Xwingli,  whoso  eye  nothing  escaped,  saw  that  a  favourable 
hour  for  Berne  was  corning,  and  immediately  gave  the  signal. 
"The  dove  commissioned  to  examine  tho  state  of  the  \vut> 
returning  with  an  olive-branch  into  tho  ark,"  wrote  he  to 
Hallcr;  "come  forth  now,  thou  second  Noah,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  Enforce,  bo  earnest,  and  fix  deeply  in  tho 
hearts  of  men  the  hooks  and  grapnels  of  the  Word  of  God,  so 
that  they  can  never  again  be  rid  of  them."1 — "Your  bears," 
wrote  he  to  Thomas  ab  Hofen,  "have  again  put  forth  their 
claws.  Please  God  that  they  do  not  draw  them  back  until 
they  have  torn  everything  in  pieces  that  opposes  Jesus  Christ." 

Haller  and  his  friends  were  on  the  point  of  replying  to  this 
appeal,  when  their  situation  became  complicated.  Some  ana- 
baptists, who  formed  everywhere  tho  extreme  party,  arriving 
at  Berne  in  1527,  led  away  the  people  from  the  evangelical 
preachers  "on  account  of  the  presence  of  idols."2  Haller  had 

1  Aculeos  ac  hamos,  sic  in  mortalium  pcctora  dimitto,  ut  ctiam  si  vclint,  non 
possint.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  10.) 

3  Ne  plebcm  dehortentur  ab  auditionc  concionum  nostrarum  ob  idolorum  prsraen- 
tiam.     (Ibid.  40.) 

3  It  is  singular  to  observe  how  readily  the  popular  impulses  were  directed  against 
images  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  even  when  one  can  hardly  suppo» 
the  people  who  attacked  them  were  so  heartily  zealous  for  God's  honour,  and  so 
indignant  at  the  invasion  of  Christ's  mediatorial  office  by  tho  saints  whom  the 
images  represented,  as  to  have  been  impelled  to  attack  them  by  such  feelings  alone. 
In  short  we  find  that  while  many  enlightened  Christians,  like  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  were  content  to  let  the  images  remain,  the  mere  mob  was  ever  ready  to  pull 
them  down.  Now,  making  every  allowance  for  the  influence  of  a  profound  and 
right  conviction  on  the  part  of  some,  that  these  images,  being  worshiped,  wero 
really  idols  which  could  not  be  too  soon  removed,  and  allowing  also  for  the  mere 
passion  for  destruction  so  easily  excited  in  a  mob,  I  apprehend  that  the  fact  may 
farther  l»e  ascribed  to  the  return  of  the  old  German  spirit  which,  even  when  heathen, 
disliked  image  worship.  "The  predilection  for  imago  worship,"  says  the  K-  v. 
J.  G.  Tiarks  in  his  Life  of  Alcuin,  "which  tho  Romans  had  tranMern  d  t'n>m 
paganism  to  Christianity,  was  unfclt  by  the  Germans  who  had  adored  their  former 
deities,  not  so  much  in  artificial  representations  as  in  natural  objects."  The  same 
author  assigns  a  reason  also  for  saint  worship  Ix-in-i  loss  popular  in  Germany  than 
in  Greece.  Kef.-rring  to  the  restoration  of  saint  and  image  worship  l«y  tin-  council 
of  Nice,  A.D.  787,  he  says:  "  Tho  decree  of  the  Niccno  council  was  tlio  less  likely 
to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  among  the  Germans,  as  prostration  of  tin- 
body,  in  the  Greek  seii-  i  a  totally  different  meanini;  to  the  nati. 
tho  West,  from  that  which  it  imparted  to  the  subjects  of  oriental  despotism.  Tho 
free-born  German  was  accustomed  to  behold  in  his  feudal  sovereign,  only  tho  first 
among  his  equals,  and  to  bow  his  knee  to  God  alone  ;  whilst  the  Greek  would  not 
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a  useless  conference  with  them.  "To  what  dangers  is  not 
Christianity  exposed,"  cried  he,  "wherever  these  furies  have 
crept  in!"  There  has  never  been  any  revival  in  the  Church, 
without  the  hierarchical  or  radical  sects  immediately  endeavour- 
ing to  disturb  it.  Haller,  though  alarmed,  still  maintained  his 
unalterable  meekness.  "The  magistrates  are  desirous  of  ban- 
ishing them,"  said  he;  "but  it  is  our  duty  to  drive  out  their 
errors,  and  not  their  persons.  Let  us  employ  no  other  weapons 
than  the  sword  of  the  Spirit."2  It  was  not  from  popery  that 
the  Reformers  had  learnt  these  principles.  A  public  disputa- 
tion took  place.  Six  anabaptists  declared  themselves  convinced, 
and  two  others  were  sent  out  of  the  country. 

The  decisive  moment  was  drawing  near.  The  two  great 
powers  of  the  age,  the  Gospel  and  the  Papacy,  were  stirring 
with  equal  energy;  the  Bernese  councils  were  to  speak  out. 
They  saw  on  the  one  hand  the  five  primitive  cantons  taking 
daily  a  more  threatening  attitude,  and  announcing  that  the 
Austrian  would  soon  reappear  in  Helvetia,  to  reduce  it  once 
more  into  subjection  to  Home;  and  on  the  other  they  beheld 
the  Gospel  every  day  gaining  ground  in  the  confederation. 
Which  was  destined  to  prevail  in  Switzerland — the  lances  of 
Austria  or  the  Word  of  God?  In  the  uncertainty  in  which 
the  councils  were  placed,  they  resolved  to  side  with  the  majo- 
rity. Where  could  they  discover  a  firm  footing,  if  not  there? 
Vox  populi,  tox  Dei.  "No  one,"  said  they,  "can  make  any 
change  of  his  own  private  authority:  the  consent  of  all  is  neces- 
sary."3 

The  government  of  Berne  had  to  decide  between  two  man- 
dates, both  emanating  from  its  authority:  that  of  1523,  in 

think  of  denying  to  the  saints  the  homage  which  he  offered  to  the  emperor.  Neither 
the  language  nor  the  habits  of  the  western  nations  accorded  with  a  practice  which 
being  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  might  be  adapted  to  religious 
purposea,  without  exciting  in  them  any  painful  feelings."  See  Life  of  Alcuin,  Ac., 
London  1838,  p.  187.  These  remarks  specially  apply  to  the  republican  Swiss. 
Mr.  Tiarks  remarks,  that  though  the  Germans  had  no  great  reverence  for  the 
images  of  saints,  they  seemed  to  hold  their  relict  in  great  respect.  In  these,  no 
doubt,  they  saw  objects  of  superstitious  awe,  rather  than  of  personal  homage. — D.D.S. 

1  Consideravimus  omnes  pcriculum  urbis  nostrte  et  totius  Christianismi,  ubi  ilia) 
luri;i-  irivpscrint.     (Zw.  E|>p.  ii.  50.) 

2  Nostrum  est,  mania  gladio  spirit  us  refellere.     (Ibid.) 

3  Ut  privata  auctoritate  nemo  quippiam  imam  tare  prsoeumat.      (llallrr  to 
Vadian.) 

TIT.  2  3 
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favour  of  the  free  preach  in  -  of  the  Gospel,  ami  that  of  1526, 
in  favour  "of  the  sacraments,  the  saints,  tin-  mother  of  (io.l, 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  churches."1  State  messengers  set  out 
ami  traversed  every  parish:  the  people  gave  their  votes  again >t 
e\<  TV  law  contrary  to  lihcrty,  and  the  councils,  support.  >1  hy 
the  nation,  decreed  that  "the  Word  of  God  should  he  pr.-aehed 
publicly  and  freely,  even  if  it  should  be  in  opposition  to  the 
statutes  and  doctrines  of  men."  Such  was  the  victory  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  people  over  the  oligarchy  and  the  priests. 

Contentions  immediately  arose  throughout  the  canton,  and 
every  parish  became  a  battle-field.  The  peasants  began  to  dis- 
pute with  the  priests  and  monks,  in  reliance  on  the  Holy  S 
tures.  "If  the  mandate  of  our  lords,"  said  many,  "accords  to 
our  pastors  the  liberty  of  preaching,  why  should  it  not  grant 
the  flock  the  liberty  of  acting?"  —  "Peace,  peace!"  cried  the 
councils,  alarmed  at  their  own  boldness.  But  the  flocks  re- 
solutely declared  that  they  would  send  away  the  mass,  and  keep 
their  pastors  and  the  Bible.23  Upon  this  the  papal  partisans 

1  The  testimony  of  the  late  J.  Blanco  White  to  the  connection  between  the 
worship  of  saints,  relies,  and  images,  and  the  wealth  and  power  of  Rome,  is  very 
remarkable,  and  stands  altogether  unaffected  by  that  person's  unhappy  lapse  into 
error  towards  the  close  of  his  life.     "  The  worship  of  saints,  relics,  and  images," 
Fays  he,  "  might,  when  tradition  began  to  spread  it,  have  appeared  less  connected 
with  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  yet  none  of  its  spiritual  re- 
sources has  proved  more  productive  of  both.     Kun>|>e  is  covered  with  >ain -r 

and  churches,  which  owe  their  existence  and  revenues  to  some  reported  BUHWakMi 
apj>enrance  of  an  image,  or  the  presence,  real  or  pretended,  of  some  relic.  To  form 
a  correct  notion  of  the  influence  which  .such  places  have  ii|x>n  the  people,  it  is  ne- 
•  y  to  have  lived  where  they  exist.  But  the  house  of  Loretto  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  power  and  wealth  which  the  Church  must  have 
derived  from  similar  sources,  when  the  whole  of  Christendom  was  more  ignorant 
and  superstitious  than  the  most  degraded  portions  of  it  arc  at  present.  Of  this 
fact,  however,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  by  long  observation,  that  were  it  possible 
to  abolish  sanctuaries,  properly  so  called,  and  leave  the  same  number  of  Chi:; 
without  the  favourite  virgins  and  saints,  which  give  them  both  that  peculiar  de- 
nomination and  their  popular  charm,  more  than  half  the  blind  deference  which  the 
multitude  pay  to  the  clergy,  and  through  the  clergy  to  Rome,  would  quickly  <li>- 
appear."  See  "  Practical  and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism,"  (> 
edition,)  p.  87. — 1>.  v.  s. 

2  Incolas   vallis    Emmcnthal    Senatum   adiisse,  mtjfamquo   mittam  fccisse. 
(Zw.  Epp.  ii.  104.) 

*  Here  "pastors  and  the  Bible"  are  contrasted  with  "the  sacrament  - 
saints,  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  Churches,"  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph.  Of  course  by  sacraments  is  meant,  not  the  two  sacraments  for 
which,  as  understood  by  I'rotcstants,  a  clear  warrant  is  found  in  Scripture,  luit 
the  seven  sacraments  of  the  popedom,  of  which  five  have  no  such  warrant,  and  two 
are  perverted  into  contrivances  for  exalting  the  priesthood  and  helping  to  promote 
their  spiritual  tyranny. 

Called  by  the  obvious  connection  between  the  Bible  and  the  Reformation,  popish 
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grew  violent.  The  banneret  Kuttler  called  tlio  good  people  of 
Kminenthal,  "heretics,  rascals,  wantons;"  but  these  peasants 
obliged  him  to  make  an  apology.1  The  bailiff  of  Trachsehvald 
was  more  cunning.  Seeing  the  inhabitants  of  Rudersweil  lis- 
tening with  eagerness  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  a  pious 
minister  was  preaching  to  them,  he  came  with  fifers  and  trum- 
peters, and  interrupted  the  sermon,  inviting  the  village  girls  by 
words  and  by  lively  tunes  to  quit  the  church  for  the  dance. 

These  singular  provocations  did  not  check  the  lleform.  Six 
of  the  city  companies  (the  shoemakers,  weavers,  merchants, 
bakers,  stone-masons,  and  carpenters)  abolished  in  the  churches 
and  convents  of  their  district  all  masses,  anniversaries,  advow- 
sons,  and  prebends.  Three  others  (the  tanners,  smiths,  and 
tailors)  prepared  to  imitate  them;2  the  seven  remaining  com- 
panies were  undecided  except  the  butchers,  who  were  enthu- 
siastic for  the  pope.3  Thus  the  majority  of  the  citizens  had 

writers  have  of  late  years  attempted  to  prove  that  the  countries  that  remained  most 
attached  to  Rome  had  most  Bibles  in  the  vernacular  tongues  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  those  who  became  most  protestant  the  fewest. 
Among  the  former  they  instance  Spain  and  Bohemia,  among  the  latter  England, 
Scotland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  The  inference  they  would  suggest  is, 
of  course,  that  where  the  Bible  is  most  common  and  best  known,  there  will  be 
Protestantism,  and  that  the  want  of  Bibles  gave  the  deathblow  to  Popery  in 
the  kingdoms  that  apostatized  from  Rome ! 

There  is  an  effrontery  in  this  that  is  confounding.  What  a  pity  that  this  pro- 
popish  virtue  of  the  Bible  was  not  known  sooner  in  those  countries  where  the  sup- 
pression of  Protestantism  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  inquisition  and  its  horrors, 
while  the  same  result  might  have  been  effected  by  the  general  distribution  of 
Bibles !  What  a  strange  papist  the  king  of  Sardinia  must  be  who  insists  that 
even  Protestant  ladies,  on  entering  his  dominions,  shall  give  up  their  Bibles  the 
moment  they  reach  his  frontier !  Above  all,  how  ungrateful  must  those  popes 
have  been  who  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  denounce  Bible  societies ! — D.  D.  s. 

1  Pueros,  hivreticos,  et  homines  lascivos.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  106.) 

z  Haller  to  Zwingli,  4th  November,  1527.     (Ibid.  105.) 

3  This  exception  certainly  does  not  bear  out  what  modern  papists  are  repeating 
\uqiu  ad  nauseam,  that  while  their  religion  has  ever  been  most  favourable  to 
civilization  and  the  fine  arts,  Protestantism  has  been  the  reverse.  Mr.  Pagin,  the 
architect,  in  particular,  who  in  his  late  publications  would  have  his  readers  believe 
that  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  were  enlightened  piety  and 
true  devotion,  and,  moreover,  that  the  fine  arts  began  to  decline  at  the  very 
period  when  they  are  generally  said  to  have  begun  to  revive,  will  be  surprised  to 
we  that  had  he  lived  at  Berne  three  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  been  deserted 
by  the  stone  masons  and  thrown  on  the  society  of  the  butchers.  The  exception, 
indeed,  must  be  very  puzzling  to  the  members  of  the  papacy  in  general ;  for  if, 
.is  they  say,  mere  folly  and  fanaticism  made  the  rest  Protestant*,  why  should  the 
bntchen  have  been  the  wisest  and  most  enlightened  ?  May  it  not  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject  to  suggest  that  possibly  the  Romish  clergy  and  cionks  may 
have  been  their  best  customers? 

As  for  the  stone-masons,  they  probably  thought  that  their  craft  would  be  fully 
r.s  legitimately  exercised  in  building  comfortable  bousoa  for  honest  Christian 
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embraced  tho  Gospel.  Many  parishes  throughout  the  canton 
had  done  the  .sum-;  and  the  avoyer  d'Erlach,  that  great  adver- 
sary of  the  lleformation,  could  no  longer  keep  the  torrent  within 
Inunds. 

Yet  the  attempt  \va-i  made:  the  bailiffs  were  ordered  to  nuto 
the  irregularities  and  dissolute  lives  of  the  monks  and  nuns;  all 
women  of  loose  morals  were  even  turned  out  of  the  cloisters.1 
J3ut  it  was  not  against  these  abuses  alone  that  the  Reformation 
was  levelled;  it  was  against  the  institutions  themselves,  and 
against  popery  on  which  they  were  founded.  The  people  ought 
therefore  to  decide.  "The  Bernese  clergy,"  said  they,  "mu.-t 
be  convoked,  as  at  Zurich,  and  let  the  two  doctrines  be  discussed 
in  a  solemn  conference.  We  will  proceed  afterwards  in  con- 
formity with  tho  result." 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  festival  of  Saint  Martin  (llth 
November),  the  council  and  citizens  unanimously  resolved  that 
a  public  disputation  should  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  year.2  "The  glory  of  God  and  his  Word,"  said 

families,  the  members  of  Christ's  flock  and  body,  as  in  constructing  gorgeous  piles 
for  the  celebration  of  semi-pagan  rites,  under  the  name  of  churches,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  clergy  a  factitious  splendour,  or  in  building  monasteries  and 
convents  for  men  who  had  often  children  indeed,  but  no  families. 

Mr.  Pagin  insists  that  the  Reformation  has  done  nothing  for  architecture  and 
its  sister  arts.  Pray  what  did  the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity  do  for  those 
:\\-i^'.  Judged  by  this,  absurd  standard  of  Divine  truth,  lie  and  his  apostle-*  must 
hide  their  diminished  heads  before  the  pagan  sculptors  and  architects  of  ancient 
Greece,  as  well  as  the  papal  ones  of  the  middle  ages.  But  as  even  papists  admit 
that  the  early  Christians  were  probably  rendcn  d  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  tho 
fine  arts,  by  the  success  of  the  heathen  in  cuHhratfalg  tin-in,  so  to  this  day  there 
may  be  a  like  cause  for  a  like  indifference  among  Protestants.  The  i 
mcns  of  ancient  Church  architecture  repel  rather  than  attract  the  admiration  of 
those  who  cannot  but  associate  them  with  the  selfish  spirit  for  which  \\e  have 
Ilollinshed's  testimony  they  were  erected,  and  the  half  pagan  purposes  to  which 
we  know  they  were  applied. — D.  D.  s. 

1  J.  J.  Hottingcr,  II.  Kirchen,  viii.  394. 

2  Ruchat,  at  the  commencement  of  book  iv.  of  his  Uistoire  dt  la  Reformation 
de  la  Suitse,  succinctly  states  the  reasons  that  induced  the  Bernese  government 
to  undertake  this  important  step,  and  surely  they  are  such  as  recommend  then 

to  every  Christian  mind  that  dispassionately,  and  in  the  light  of  Scripture 
judges  of  the  responsibility  before  God,  of  such  a  government. 

"The  lords  of  Memo,"  says  he,  "taking  into  consideration  the  various  i 
mcnts  on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation  in  their  capital  and  country,  judged  it  to 
be  necessary  at  last  to  examine  this  ini]>ortant  affair  fairly  and  fully,  so  that  they 
know  li»w  to  act.      To  this  they  had   several    inducements  :    1 - 

.  of  sentiments  and  conduct  a-<  regards  religion,  which  might  have 
such  tr. in'.'  , neiices,  were  nothing  to  be  done  to  promote  solid  unanim- 

ity, by  bringing  men's  minds,  as  much  as  should  be  possible,  to  adopt  the  same 
views.  2dly.  The  refusal  they  had  received  from  the  Roman  Catholic  canton*,  to 
give  them  one  of  the  original  copies  of  tho  minutes  of  the  Baden  disputation. 
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they,  "will  at  length  appear! "  Bernese  and  strangers,  priests 
and  laymen,  all  were  invited  by  letter  or  by  printed  notice  to 
come  and  discuss  the  controverted  points,  but  by  Scripture  alone, 
without  the  glosses  of  the  ancients,  and  renouncing  all  subtleties 
and  abusive  language.1  Who  knows,  said  they,  whether  all 
the  members  of  the  ancient  Swiss  confederation  may  not  be 
thus  brought  to  unity  of  faith? 

Thus,  within  the  walls  of  Berne,  the  struggle  was  about  to 
take  place  that  would  decide  the  fate  of  Switzerland ;  for  the 
example  of  the  Bernese  must  necessarily  lead  with  it  a  great 
part  of  the  confederation. 

The  Five  Cantons,  alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  met  at  Lu- 
cerne, where  they  were  joined  by  Friburg,  Soleure,  and  Glaris. 
There  was  nothing  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit  of  the 
federal  compact  to  obstruct  religious  liberty.  "Every  state," 
said  Zurich,  "is  free  to  choose  the  doctrine  that  it  desires  to 

Finally,  the  mighty  noise  made  by  the  monks  about  the  administrators  and  curators 
who  had  been  given  to  them,  and  of  whom  they  bitterly  complained,  as  of  an  in- 
fraction of  their  rights  and  a  criminal  assault  on  their  religion.  Besides,  the 
present  conjuncture  seemed  propitious.  All  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Europe 
were  engaged  in  a  bloody  war.  Pope  Clement  VII.  had  leagued  himself  with 
Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.;  the  city  of  Rome  had 
been  attacked  on  the  6th  of  March  this  year,  by  the  imperial  army,  taken  by  a 
sudden  assault  and  pillaged ;  and  the  pope,  who  had  retired  with  some  of  the 
cardinals  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  had  been  besieged  there  for  seven  months. 
Upon  that  the  kings  of  France  and  England  had  leagued  together  against  the 
emperor.  His  brother  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  and 
laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  was  engaged  on  that  account  in  a  bloody  war 
against  the  Turks,  who  drove  him  out  of  Hungary  in  the  year  1529,  and  even 
advanced  to  the  siege  of  Vienna,  but  to  no  purpose.  ' 

History  proves  all  along,  from  the  Reformation  downwards,  that  political  weak- 
ness, to  say  no  more,  results  from  the  prevalence  of  religious  dissentiment  in  a 
nation,  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  those  immense  differences  which  exist  betwixt 
Rome  and  the  Reformation.  This  consideration  has  influenced  the  policy  both  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  governments.  The  former,  at  once  from  necessity 
and  under  the  dictation  of  their  religion,  have  uniformly  sought  to  suppress  the 
Uefurmation  by  force.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  edict  of  Naiites,  they  have  been 
compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  toleration, 
the  most  solemn  obligations  of  that  kind  have  been  cast  to  the  wind,  a«  soon  as 
they  thought  it  might  be  done  with  safety  to  themselves.  But  Berne  hero 
presents  us  with  an  example  for  every  right-thinking  government  to  follow.  It 
calls  the  advocates  of  both  sides  to  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  their  differences, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth.  And 
•  i-h  discussions  seem  now-a-days  to  be  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye  even  l»y 
the  governments  of  nations  that  boast  of  their  protestantism,  while  from  some  of 
their  acts  one  would  think  they  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  favour  to  tho 
utmost  the  coyert  encroachments  of  popery. — D.  D.  s. 

1  Solam  *aeram  Srripturam,  ab*que  vcterum  glossematis.  (Haller  to  Zwingli, 
19th  November,  1527:  Epp.  ii.  113.) 
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profoss."     The  WaM-lrttrs,1  on  die  contrary,  wished  to  deprive 
the  cantons  of  this  independence,  and  to  subject  them  to  tin; 
t'rderal  majority  and  to  the  pope.     They  protested,  tin T 
in  the  name  of  the  confederation,  against  the  proposed  discus- 
H'»n.     "Your  ministers,"  wrote  they  to  Berne,  "daxxlcd  and 
confounded  at  Baden  by  the  brightness  of  truth,  would  d 
by  this  new  discussion  to  hide  their  shame;  but  we  enl 
to  desist  from  a  plan  so  contrary  to  our  ancient  allian- 
"It  is  not  we  who  have  infringed  them,"  replied  Berne;  "it  is 
nmrh  rather  your  haughty  missive  that  lias  destroyed  them. 
We  will  not  abandon  the  Word  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Upon  this  the  Roman  cantons  decided  on  refusing  a  safe-conduct 
to  those  who  should  proceed  to  Berne.     This  was  giving' token 
of  sinister  intentions. 

The  bishops  of  Lausanne,  Constance,  Basel,  and  Sion,  beinir 
invited  to  the  conference  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  their  pri- 
vileges in  the  canton  of  Berne,  replied  that,  since  it  was  to  be 
a  disputation  according  to  the  Scriptures,  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.3  Thus  did  these  priests  forget  the  words  of  one  of 

1  The  inhabitants  of  the  primitive  democratic  cantons,  Schwytz,  Uri,  Under- 
wald,  and  Lucerne,  to  which  Zug  may  be  added. 

2  They  added,  according  to  the  papal  historian  Fl.  Raymond,  what  must  have 
had  the  directly  contrary  effect  from  that  intended  on  men  of  any  indepe: 

or  resolution,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  any  people  or  province  to  change  the  form 
of  religion  or  doctrine,  and  to  bring  into  doubt  things  received  by  ih«>  Cliurrli.  but 
that  this  belonged  to  an  universal  council.  Hut  if  any  turbulent  fellow  were  to 
introduce  a  new  kind  of  doctrine,  he  was  immediately  to  be  seized  and  pir 
according  to  the  laws.  See  Hist,  de  Ortu  $-c.  Jlcereteon  hujus  Seeculi.  Lilt.  Hi., 
cap.  6.  According  to  a  doctrine  so  very  convenient  for  those  \\]\<>  lived  and  pros- 
pered by  the  Church's  conniptions,  not  only  ought  no  pagan  people  or  province 
ever  to  have  changed  ita  religion,  but  the  piini>liinent  of  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  for  introducing  new  doctrines,  was  justified.  Moreover,  by  tliis  adjourn- 
ment of  questions  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  doctrine  and  morals,  till  the 
sitting  of  an  (Ecumenical  council  which  might  never  be  called,  men  were  condemned 
to  pass  their  lives  without  knowing  whether  their  doctrines  and  practices  were 
leading  them  to  heaven  or  hell  ! 

In  addition  to  the  cantons  mentioned  in  our  author's  note,  Fl.  Raymond  mentions 
(Jlarix,  Friburg  and  Solcure.  Tins  made  a  formidable  opposition,  Imt  tine  same 
historian  says  that  the  Bernese  were  not  at  all  moved  by  it,  and  no  doubt,  if  it 
influenced  them  in  any  way,  it  would  be  in  determining  them  to  persevere  in  tlie 
resolution  they  had  taken. — D.  D.  8. 

3  Fl.  Raymond  rates  them  severely  for  what  he  considers  unjustifiable  scrupu- 
losity in  keeping  away  In-cause  unwilling  to  give  any  sanction  by  their  in. 

to  the  contemptible  r.'tmei's  of  profane  and  <  ;(>d -abandoned  men.  In  this,  says 
he,  they  committed  a  ]>ernicious  sin  (pcrnieioie  ab  eil  j»-fr.ilinn),  min-h  alt.  r 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  of  old,  who  allowed  themselves  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Romans 
under  Pomj>ey.  rather  than  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  lest  they  should 
\iolatethc  Sabbath.  He  thinks  that  by  their  presence,  and  with  the  aid  of 
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the  most  illustrious  Roman  doctors  of  the  fifteenth  century: 
%-  In  lu-uvenly  things  man  should  be  independent  of  his  fellows, 
ami  trust  in  God  alone."1 

The  llomanist  doctors  followed  the  example  of  the  bishops. 
Eck,  Murner,  Cochloaus,  and  many  others,  said  wherever  they 
wont:  ''We  have  received  the  letter  of  this  leper,  of  this  ac- 
cursed heretic,  Zwingli.2  They  want  to  take  the  Bible  for 
their  judge;  but  has  the  Bible  a  voice  against  those  who  do  it 
violence?  We  will  not  go  to  Berne;  we  will  not  crawl  into 
that  obscure  corner  of  the  world;  we  will  not  go  and  combat  in 
that  gloomy  cavern,  in  that  school  of  heretics.  Let  these 
villains  come  out  into  the  open  air,  and  contend  with  us  on 
level  ground,  if  they  have  the  Bible  on  their  side,  as  they  say." 
The  emperor  ordered  the  discussion  to  be  adjourned;  but  on 
the  very  day  of  its  opening,  the  council  of  Berne  replied,  that 
as  every  one  was  already  assembled,  delay  would  be  impossible. 

Then,  in  despite  of  the  doctors  and  bishops,  the  Helvetic 
Church  assembled  to  decide  upon  its  doctrines.  Had  it  a  right 
to  do  so?  No; — not  if  priests  and  bishops  were  appointed,  as 
Rome  pretends,  to  form  a  mystic  bond  between  the  Church  and 
our  Lord;  Yes — if  they  were  established,  as  the  Bible  declares, 
only  to  satisfy  that  law  of  order  by  virtue  of  which  all  society 
should  have  a  directing  power.  The  opinions  of  the  Swiss  re- 
formers in  this  respect  wrere  not  doubtful.  The  grace  which 
creates  the  minister  comes  from  the  Lord,  thought  they;  but 
the  Church  examines  this  grace,  acknowledges  it,  proclaims  it 
by  the  elders,  and  in  every  act  in  which  faith  is  concerned,  it 
can  always  appeal  from  the  minister  to  the  Word  of  God. 
Try  the  spirits — prove  all  things,  it  says  to  the  faithful.  The 
Church  is  the  judge  of  controversies ; 3  and  it  is  this  duty,  in 
which  it  should  never  be  found  wanting,  that  it  was  now  about 
to  fulfil  in  the  disputation  at  Berne. 

The  contest  seemed  unequal.     On  one  side  appeared  the 

divines,  of  whom  they  had  some  of  the  greatest  learning,  they  might  have  wrested 
from  the  Zwinplians  the  pre-eminence  which  they  had  assumed,  and  might  have 
thus  stemmed  the  tide  of  heresy  which  acquired  force  from  that  advantage. — D.D.S. 
1  John  Godi,  Dialogus  de  quatuor  erroribus,  p.  237. 

-  KpUtolam  leprosi,  damnati,  hacretici  Zwinglii  acccjii.     (Eck  to  G.  A.  Zvll, 
Zw.  Kj>p.  ii    120.) 

*  Judfx  controvertiarum — 1  John  iv.  1 ;  1  TIicw.  T.  21 . 
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Human  hierarchy,  a  giant  which  had  increased  in  strength 
during  many  centuries;  and  on  the  other,  tliere  was  at  first  hut 
one  weak  and  timid  man,  tho  modest  Berthold  Haller.  "I 
raiuint  wield  the  sword  of  the  Word,"  said  he  in  alarm  to  his 
lYitiitls.  "If  you  do  not  stretch  out  your  hands  to  me,  all  is 
over."  He  then  threw  himself  trembling  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lord,  and  soon  arose  enlightened  "and  exclaiming,  "Faith  in 
the  Saviour  gives  me  courage,  and  scatters  all  my  fears."1 

Yet  he  could  not  remain  alone:  all  his  looks  were  turned 
towards  Zwingli:  "It  was  I  who  took  tho  bath  at  Baden," 
wrote  CEcolampadius  to  Haller,  "and  now  it  is  Zwinirli  who 
should  lead  oft* the  bear-dance  in  Berne."2 — "We  are  bet 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil,"  wrote  Haller  to  Zwingli;  "we 
hold  the  wrolf  by  the  ears,  and  know  not  how  to  let  him  go.8 
The  houses  of  De  Watteville,  Noll,  Tremp,  and  Berthold  are 
open  to  you.  Come,  then,  and  command  the  battle  in 
person." 

Zwingli  did  not  hesitate.  He  demanded  permission  of  tho 
Council  of  Zurich  to  visit  Berne,  in  order  to  show  there  "that 
his  teaching  was  full  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  not  blasphemous; 
mighty  to  spread  concord  through  Switzerland,  and  not  to 
cause  troubles  and  dissension."4  At  the  very  time  that  Haller 
received  news  of  ZwinglPs  coming,  CEcolampadius  wrote  to 
him:  "I  am  ready,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  sacrifice  my  life.  Lot 
us  inaugurate  the  new  year  by  embracing  one  another  to  the 
glory  of  Jesus  Christ."  Other  doctors  wrote  to  the  same 
effect.  "These,  then,"  cried  Haller  with  emotion,  "these  are 
the  auxiliaries  that  the  Lord  sends  to  my  infirmity,  to  aid  me 
in  fighting  this  rude  battle ! " 

It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  circumspection,  for  the 
violence  of  the  oligarchs  and  of  the  Five  Cantons  was  well 
known.6  The  doctors  of  Glaris,  Schaffhausen,  St.  Gall,  Con- 
stance, Ulm,  Lindau,  and  Augsburg  assembled  at  Zurich,  to 
proceed  under  the  same  escort  as  Zwingli,  Pellican,  Collin, 

1  Fides  in  Dominum  me  nnim.it.  ut  nihil  verear.     (Zw.  Kpp.  ii.  123.) 
8  An  allusion  to  the  dispute  at  Baden,  a  celebrated  bathing-place,  and  to  the 
arms  of  Ik-riic.     (Ibid.  118.) 

3  Lupum  auribus  tenemus.     (Zurich  MS.) 

4  Ncque  ad  prrturbntioncin  nostnc  alnur  Helvetia?.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  120.) 
*  Oligarchic  in  angulu  obmunmircnt.     (Ibid.  123.) 
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Megander,  Grossman,1  the  commander  Schmidt,  Bullinger,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  rural  clergy,  selected  to  accompany  the 
reformer.  "  When  all  this  game  traverses  the  country,"  said 
the  pensioners,  "we  will  go  a-hunting,  and  see  if  we  cannot  kill 
some,  or  at  least  catch  them  and  put  them  into  a  cage." 

Three  hundred  chosen  men,  selected  from  the  companies  of 
Zurich  and  from  the  parishes  within  its  precincts,  donned  their 
breastplates  and  shouldered  their  arquebuses;  but  in  order  not 
to  give  the  journey  of  these  doctors  the  appearance  of  a  military 
expedition,  they  took  neither  colours,  fife,  nor  drum;  and  the 
trumpeter  of  the  city,  a  civil  officer,  rode  alone  at  the  head  of 
the  company. 

On  Tuesday  the  2J  of  January  they  set  out.  Never  had 
Zwingli  appeared  more  cheerful.  "Glory  be  to  the  Lord," 
said  he,  "my  courage  increases  every  day."2  The  burgo- 
master Roust,  the  town-clerk  of  Mangoldt,  with  Funck  and 
Jaekli,  both  masters  of  arts,  and  all  four  delegated  by  the 
council,  were  on  horseback  near  him.  They  reached  Berne  on 
the  4th  of  January,  having  had  only  one  or  two  unimportant 
alarms. 

The  Cordeliers'  Church  was  to  serve  as  the  place  of  confer- 
ence. Tillmann,  the  city  architect,  had  made  arrangements 
according  to  a  plan  furnished  by  Zwingli.3  A  large  platform 
had  been  erected,  on  which  were  placed  two  tables,  and  around 
them  sat  the  champions  of  the  two  parties.  On  the  evangelical 
side  were  remarked,  besides  Haller,  Zwingli,  and  GEcolampa- 
dius,  many  distinguished  men  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
strangers  to  Switzerland,  as  Bucer,  Capito,  and  Ambrose 
Blarer.  On  the  side  of  the  Papacy,  Dr.  Tregor  of  Friburg, 
who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  appeared  to  keep  up  the  fire  of 
the  combat.  As  for  the  rest,  whether  through  fear  or  contempt, 
the  most  famous  Roman  doctors  were  absent. 

The  first  act  was  to  publish  the  regulations  of  the  conference. 

1  Here  Grossman  should  have  been  put  within  a  parenthesis — thus:  ( Grossman) — 
aa  Megander  was  merely  that  Reformer's  Greek  synonyme,  corresponding  to  it 
as  Melanchthon  to  Schwarzerd,  and  CEeolampadius  to  Hausschein. — D.  D.  s. 
1  Creseit  Domino  gloria,  milii  animus  in  hao  pugna.     (Zw.  Epp.  Vadiano.) 
3  Tillmanmis  urbis   architectus  locum  juxta  tunin   deformationcm   operabit. 
(Ibid.  ii.  123.) 

III.  2  T 
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"No  proof  shall  l>c  proposed  that  is  not  drawn  from  tin-  1 
Scriptures,  and  no  explanation  shall  bo  given  of  those  Scrip- 
tures that  does  not  come  from  Scripture  itself,  explaining 
obscure  texts  by  such  as  are  clear."  After  this,  one  of  the 
secretaries,  rising  to  call  over  the  roll,  shouted  with  a  loud 
voice  that  re-echoed  through  the  church, — The  Bishop  of  Con- 
'•e!  No  one  replied.  Ho  did  the  same  for  tho  Bishops 
of  Sion,  Basel,  and  Lausanne.  Neither  of  tli<--<-  ]u 
was  present  at  this  meeting,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy. 
Tho  Word  of  God  being  destined  to  reign  alone,  the  Human 
hierarchy  did  not  appear.  These  two  powers  cannot  walk  to- 
gether. There  were  present  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Swiss  and  German  ecclesiastics. 

On  Tuesday,  7th  January  1528,  the  burgomaster  Vadian 
of  St.  Gall,  one  of  the  presidents,  opened  the  disputation. 
After  him  the  aged  Kolb  stood  up  and  said:  "God  is  at  this 
moment  agitating  the  whole  world;  let  us,  therefore,  humble 
ourselves  before  him ; "  and  he  pronounced  with  fervour  a  con- 
fession of  sins. 

This  being  ended,  tho  first  thesis  was  read.  It  ran  thus: 
"The  holy  Christian  Church,  of  which  Christ  is  the  sole  head, 
is  born  of  the  Word  of  God,  abideth  in  it,  and  listeneth  not  to 
the  voice  of  a  stranger." 

ALEXIS  GRAT,  a  Dominican  monk. — "The  word  sole  is  not 
in  Scripture.  Christ  has  left  a  vicar  here  below." 

HALLER. — "The  vicar  that  Christ  left  is  the  Holy  Ghost." 

TREGER. — "See  then  to  what  a  pass  things  have  come  these 
last  ten  years.  This  man  calls  himself  a  Lutheran,  that  a 
Zwinglian;  a  third,  a  Carlstadtian ;  a  fourth  an  CEcolampadist ; 
a  fifth,  an  Anabaptist " 

BUCER. — "  Whosoever  preaches  Jesus  as  the  only  Saviour, 
we  recognise  as  our  brother.  Neither  Luther,  nor  Zwingli,  nor 
CEcolampadius,  desires  the  faithful  to  bear  his  name.  Besides, 
von  should  not  boast  so  much  of  a  mere  external  unity.  When 
Antichrist  gained  the  upper  hand  throughout  tho  world,  in  the 
east  by  Mahomet,  in  the  west  by  the  pope,  he  was  able  to  keep 
the  people  in  unity  of  error.  God  permits  divisions,  in  order 
that  those  who  belong  to  him  may  learn  to  look  not  to  men, 
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but  to  the  testimony  of  the  Word,  and  to  the  assurance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  their  hearts.  Thus  then,  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Scriptures!1  O  Church  of 
Hcrne,  hold  fast  to  the  teaching  of  Him  who  said,  Come  unto 
me,  and  not,  Come  unto  my  vicar  I" 

The  disputation  then  turned  successively  on  Tradition,  the 
Merita  of  Christ,  Transubstantiation,  the  Mass,  Prayer  to  the 
Saints,  Purgatory,  Images,  Celibacy,  and  the  Disorders  of  the 
Clergy.  Rome  found  numerous  defenders,  and  among  others, 
Murer,  priest  of  Rapperswyl,  who  had  said:  "If  they  wish  to 
burn  the  two  ministers  of  Berne,  I  will  undertake  to  carry  them 
both  to  the  stake." 

On  Sunday  the  19th  of  January,  the  day  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  mass  was  attacked,  Zwingli,  desirous  of  acting 
on  the  people  also,  went  into  the  pulpit,  and  reciting  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  made  a  pause  after  these  words:  "He  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty;  from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead."  These  three  articles,"  said  he,  "are 
in  contradiction  to  the  mass."  All  his  hearers  redoubled 
their  attention ;  and  a  priest,  clothed  in  his  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments,2 who  was  preparing  to  celebrate  the  holy  sacrifice  in 

1  Darum  fromme  Christen !  Zur  Schrift,  zur  Schrift !  ( Acta  Zw.  ii.  92.) 
3  Of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  tho  author  of  "  Anti- 
christ and  the  Church  of  Rome  identified  and  exposed  by  the  Word  of  God  in  a 
treatise  on  the  seven  popish  sacraments,"  says  :  "  There  must  be  two  wax  candles 
burning  upon  the  altar,  and  bones  somewhere  below  it.  The  priest  must  pronounce 
the  words  of  consecration  with  a  whisper.  lie  must  have  on  his  priestly  robes, 
which  are  the  ainict,  the  alb,  the  girdle,  the  maniple,  tho  stole  and  the  surplice. 
When  a  bishop  officiates,  he  must  have  on  a  certain  kind  of  socks,  a  peculiar  kind 
of  coat,  a  crucitix,  gloves,  a  mitre,  a  ring,  and  a  staff.  The  Dalmatic  habit  is 
considered  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  The  priest,  how  hungry  soever  he  may  be, 
inn-it  be  fasting  when  he  consecrates  the  bread  and  wine:  he  must  not  even  have 
tasted  anything  since  tho  midnight;  of  tho  preceding  evening.  The  words  of  con- 
secration must  be  pronounced  in  Latin.  Tho  cup  that  contains  tho  wine,  mu>t 
be  either  gold  or  silver.  When  consecrating,  he  must  begin  by  turning  himself 
first  to  this  side  and  then  to  the  other.  Then  he  must  walk  forwards,  halt,  stand 
still  for  a  while,  and  then  return  to  the  altar.  Then  he  must  become  as  silent  as 
one  that  is  asleep.  Then  he  must  make  a  bow.  .  .  Then  he  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  his  hands.  Next  he  must  breathe  over  the  bread  and  wine.  Then 
he  must  mutter  something  to  himself,  and  in  a  little  he  must  sing  aloud.  Thou 
he  must  lift  the  bread  (wafer)  above  his  head,  and  having  hold  it  there  for  a  little'. 
he  must  replace  it  on  the  altar.  Next  he  must  drink  the  wine  in  the  cup.  And, 
lastly,  after  some  other  tinscriptural  ceremonies,  ho  must  sprinkle  the  audience 
with  holy  \v:\tcr." — p.  197.  The  author  has  omitted  the  mysterious  mingling  of 
water  with  the  wine.  Such,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  Note,  are  tho  pagan 
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one  of  the  chapels,  stopped  in  astonishment  at  X\vin-li'>  \\ 
Erect  before  the  consecrated  altar  on  which  lay  the  chalice  and 
the  body  of  the  Saviour,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  reformer, 
whose  words  electrified  the  people,  a  prey  to  the  most  violent 
struggles,  and  beaten  down  by  the  weight  of  truth,  the  agitated 
priest  resolved  to  give  up  everything  for  it.  In  the  presence 
of  the  whole  assembly,  lie  stripped  of  his  priestly  ornaments, 
and  throwing  them  on  the  altar,  he  exclaimed:  "Unless  the 
mass  reposes  on  a  more  solid  foundation,  I  can  celebrate  it  no 
longer!"  The  noise  of  this  conversion,  effected  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  altar,  immediately  spread  through  the  city,1  and  it 
was  regarded  as  an  important  omen.  So  long  as  the  mass 
remains,  Borne  has  gained  everything:  as  soon  as  the  mass 
falls,  Rome  has  lost  all.  The  mass  is  the  creative  principle  of 
the  whole  system  of  Popery. 

Three  days  later,  on  the  22d  January,  was  the  feast  of  St. 
Vincent,  the  patron  of  the  city.  The  disputation  that  had  been 
continued  during  Sunday  was  suspended  on  that  day.  The 
canons  asked  the  council  what  they  were  to  do.  "Such  of 
you,"  replied  the  council,  "as  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  theses 
ought  not  to  say  mass;  the  others  may  perform  divine  worship 
as  usual."2  Every  preparation  was  accordingly  made  for  the 
solemnity.  On  St.  Vincent's  eve  the  bells  from  every  steeple 
announced  the  festival  to  the  inhabitants  of  Berne.  On  the 
morrow  the  sacristans  lit  up  the  tapers;  incense  filled  the 
temple,  but  no  one  appeared.  No  priests  to  say  mass,  no  faith- 
ful to  hear  it !  Already  there  was  a  vast  chasm  in  the  Roman 
sanctuary,  a  deep  silence,  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  none 
but  the  dead  are  lying. 

In  the  evening  it  was  the  custom  for  the  canons  to  chant 
vespers  with  great  pomp.  The  organist  was  at  his  post,  but 

mummeries  into  which  the  affecting  institution  of  the  Supper,  as  described  in  the 
New  Testament,  lias  been  transformed  by  the  papal  Antichrist. — D.  D.  s. 

1  Das  laehct  mcnklich  und  ward  durch  die  gantr.cn  Stadt  kundt.  (Bulling,  i. 
430.)  In  this  and  other  quotations,  wo  preserve  the  orthography  of  the  times. 

-  llullingor  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  council  positively  forbade  the  maw. 
Hut  llullinger,  who  is  a  very  animated  writer,  is  not  always  exact  in  (li|>l<>in:iti<- 
matters.     The  council  would  not  have  come  to  such  a  resolution  before  tli. 
of  the  discussion.     Other  contemporary  historians  and  oflidal  documents  IC.-M 
room  for  doubt  on  this  point.     Stcttlcr.  in  hi*  Chronicle,  pars  ii.  0,  a«l  :. 
1628,  details  these  proceedings  as  in  the  text. 
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no  one  else  appeared.  The  poor  man  left  thus  alone,  behold  ini; 
with  sorrow  the  fall  of  that  worship  by  which  ho  gained  his 
bread,  gave  utterance  to  his  grief  by  playing  a  mourning-hymn 
instead  of  the  majestic  Magnificat:  "Oh,  wretched  Judas,  what 
hast  thou  done,  that  thou  hast  thus  betrayed  our  Lord  ? "  After 
this  sad  farewell,  he  rose  and  went  out.  Almost  immediately, 
some  men,  excited  by  the  passions  of  the  moment,  fell  upon  his 
beloved  organ,  an  accomplice  in  their  eyes  of  so  many  super- 
stitious rites,  and  their  violent  hands  broke  it  to  pieces.  No 
more  mass,  no  more  organ,  no  more  anthems !  A  new  Supper 
and  new  hymns  shall  succeed  the  rites  of  popery. 

On  the  next  day  there  was  the  same  silence.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  band  of  men  with  loud  voices  and  hasty  step  was 
heard.  It  was  the  Butchers'  Company  that,  at  this  moment 
so  fatal  to  Rome,  desired  to  support  it.  They  advanced,  carry- 
ing small  fir-trees  and  green  branches,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  chapel.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  a  foreign  priest, 
behind  whom  walked  a  few  poor  scholars.  The  priest  officiated ; 
the  sweet  voices  of  the  scholars  supplied  the  place  of  the  mute 
organ,  and  the  butchers  retired  proud  of  their  victory. 

The  discussion  was  drawing  to  a  close:  the  combatants  had 
dealt  vigorous  blows.  Burgauer,  pastor  of  St.  Gall,  had  main- 
tained the  real  presence  in  the  host;  but  on  the  19th  January 
he  declared  himself  convinced  by  the  reasonings  of  Zwingli, 
GEcolampadius,  and  Bucer;  and  Matthias,  minister  of  Saengen, 
had  done  the  same. 

A  conference  in  Latin  afterwards  took  place  between  Farel 
and  a  Parisian  doctor.  The  latter  advanced  a  strange  argument. 
"Christians,1"  said  he,  "are  enjoined  to  obey  the  devil;1  for  it 
is  said,  Submit  unto  thine  adversary  (Matt.  v.  25);  now,  our 
adversary  is  the  devil.  How  much  more,  then,  should  we  sub- 
mit to  the  Church!"  Loud  bursts  of  laughter  greeted  this  re- 
markable syllogism.  A  discussion  with  the  anabaptists  ter- 
minated the  conference. 

The  two  councils  decreed  that  the  mass  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  every  one  might  remove  from  the  churches  the  orna- 
ments he  had  placed  there. 

1  Nos  tcnemur  obcdire  diahoio.     (J.  J.  Hottingcr,  Hi.  405.) 
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Immediately  t  \\vntv-live  altars  ami  a  u'lvut  nnml)or  of  i1 
wen-  de-tn.yed  in  tin1  eathedral,  yet  without  disorder  or  blood- 
shed;  ami  the  children  began  to  sing  in  the  ,;h«T 

infunns  us):1 

Uy  UK-  W»nl  at  Icnstli  wc'iv 

I  mortar  hrayrd. 

The  hearts  of  the  adherents  of  the  Papacy  were  filled  with 
bitterness  as  they  heard  the  objects  of  their  adoration  fall 
after  another.  "Should  any  man,"  said  John  Schneider,  "take 
away  the  altar  of  the  Butchers1  Company,  1  will  take  away  his 
life."  Peter  Thorman  compared  the  cathedral  stripped  of  its 
ornaments  to  a  stable.  "When  the  good  folks  of  the  Oherlaml 
come  to  market,"  added  he,  "  they  will  be  happy  to  put  up  their 
cattle  in  it."  And  John  Zehender,  member  of  the  Croat  Coun- 
cil, to  show  the  little  value  he  set  on  such  a  place  of  worship, 
entered  it  riding  on  an  ass,  insulting  and  cursing  the  Reform  . 
A  Bernese,  who  chanced  to  bo  there,  having  said  to  him,  "It 
is  by  God's  will  that  these  images  have  been  pulled  down,"  — 
"  Say  rather  by  the  devil's,"  replied  Zehender;  "when  have  \<>u 
ever  been  with  God  so  as  to  learn  his  will?"  lie  was  ; 
twenty  livres,  and  expelled  from  the  council.2  "  What  tin 
what  manners  !"  exclaimed  many  Romanists;  "what  culpable 
neglect!  How  easy  would  it  have  been  to  prevent  so  great  a 
misfortune  !  Oh  !  if  our  bishops  had  only  been  willing  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  more  with  learning  and  a  little  less  with  their 
mistresses!"1 

This  reform  was  necessary.  When  Christianity  in  the  fourth 
century  had  seen  the  favour  of  princes  succeed  to  persecution, 
a  crowd  of  heathens  rushing  into  the  church  had  brought  with 
them  the  images,  pomps,  statues,  and  demi-gods  of  paganism, 
and  a  likeness  of  the  mysteries  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  above- 
all  of  Egypt,  had  banished  the  Word  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
Christian  oratories.  This  Word  returning  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  purification  must  necessarily  take  place;  but  it  could 
not  be  done  without  grievous  rent-. 

1  Pui'ri  in  jilnti-is  c:int.  ;.isto  libcr.itos.     (L.  Kjip.  iii. 

•  TV  «.f  I'.rni".  l-y  Tillior,  iii.  . 

s  Si  stiulinriini  ipi.-iiii  -vortnrnm  i:<.,tri  cjiUrojii   aiil.'ilil  locos  (•••sn:t.      (Kill!. 
676.       I.ri:  Mmi-t.-r. 
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The  departure  of  the  strangers  was  drawing  near.  On  the 
28th  January,  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  images  and 
ultars  had  been  thrown  down,  while  their  piled  fragments  still 
encumbered  here  and  there  the  porches  and  aisles  of  the  cathe- 
dral, Zwingli  crossing  these  eloquent  ruins,  once  more  ascended 
the  pulpit  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd.  In  great  emotion, 
directing  his  eyes  by  turns  on  these  fragments  and  on  the  peo- 
ple, ho  said:  "Victory  has  declared  for  the  truth,  but  perseve- 
rance alone  can  complete  the  triumph.  Christ  persevered  even 
until  death.  Ferendo  mncitur  fortuna.  Cornelius  Scipio,  after 
the  disaster  at  Cannae,  having  learnt  that  the  generals  surviv- 
ing the  slaughter  meditated  quitting  Italy,  entered  the  senate- 
house,  although  not  yet  of  senatorial  age,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
constrained  the  affrighted  chiefs  to  swear  that  they  would  not 
abandon  Rome.  Citizens  of  Berne,  to  you  I  address  the  saino 
demand:  do  not  abandon  Jesus  Christ." 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  effect  produced  on  the  people,  by 
such  words,  pronounced  with  ZwinglFs  energetic  eloquence. 

Then,  turning  towards  the  fragments  that  lay  near  him: 
"Behold,"  said  he,  "behold  these  idols!  Behold  them  con- 
quered, mute,  and  shattered  before  us !  These  corpses  must  be 
dragged  to  the  shambles,  and  the  gold  you  have  spent  upon 
such  foolish  images  must  henceforward  be  devoted  to  comfort- 
ing in  their  misery  the  living  images  of  God.  Feeble  souls,  ye 
shed  tears  over  these  sad  idols ;  do  ye  not  see  that  they  break, 
do  you  not  hear  that  they  crack  like  any  other  wood,  or  like  any 
other  stone?  Look !  here  is  one  deprived  of  its  head (Zwin- 
gli pointed  to  the  image,  and  all  the  people  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
it);  hero  is  another  maimed  of  its  arms.1  If  this  ill  usage  had 
done  any  harm  to  the  saints  that  are  in  heaven,  and  if  they  had 
the  power  ascribed  to  them,  would  you  have  been  able,  I  pray, 
to  cut  off  their  arms  and  their  heads?" 

"Now,  then,"  said  the  powerful  orator  in  conclusion,  "stand 
fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  you  free,  and  be 
not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage  (Gal.  v.  1).  Fear 
not !  That  God  who  has  enlightened  you,  will  enlighten  your 

1  Hi.-  hit  cincr,  dcm  ist's  hount  ab,  dcm  aiulorn  cin  arm,  Ac.  (Zw.  Opp. 
ii.  L'L'S.) 
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confederates  also,  and  Switzerland,  regenerated  by  the  11  fly 
Ghost,  shall  flourish  in  righteousness  and  peace." 

The  words  of  Zwingli  were  not  lost.  The  mercy  of  God 
called  forth  that  of  man.  Some  persons  condemned  to  die  for 
sedition  were  pardoned,  and  all  the  exiles  were  recalled.  "Should 
we  not  have  done  so,"  said  the  council,  uhad  a  great  prince 
\  isitod  us?  Shall  we  not  much  more  do  so,  now  that  the  King 
of  kings  and  the  Redeemer  of  our  souls  has  made  his  entry 
among  us,  bearing  an  everlasting  amnesty?"1 

The  Romish  cantons,  exasperated  at  the  result  of  the  discus- 
sion, sought  to  harass  the  return  of  the  doctors.  On  arriving 
before  Bremgarten,  they  found  the  gates  closed.  The  bailiff 
Schutz,  who  had  accompanied  them  with  two  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  placed  two  halberdiers  before  Zwingli's  horse,  two  behind 
him,  and  one  on  each  side;  then  putting  himself  at  the  reform- 
er's left  hand,  while  the  burgomaster  Roust  stationed  himself 
on  the  right,  he  ordered  the  escort  to  proceed,  lance  in  i 
The  avoy  era  of  the  town  being  intimidated,  came  to  a  parley  ; 
the  gates  were  opened;  the  escort  traversed  Bremgarten  amidst 
an  immense  crowd,  and  on  the  1st  February  reached  Zurich 
without  accident,  which  Zwingli  re-entered,  says  Luther,  like 
a  conqueror.3 

The  Roman  Catholic  party  did  not  dissemble  the  check  they 
had  received.  "  Our  cause  is  falling,"  said  the  friends  of  Rome.4 
'•Oh!  that  we  had  had  men  skilled  in  the  Bible  !  The  impetuosity 
of  Zwingli  supported  our  adversaries;  his  ardour  was  never  re- 
laxed. That  brute  has  more  knowledge  than  was  imagined.5 
Alas!  alas!  the  greater  party  has  vanquished  the  better."8 

The  Council  of  Berne,  desirous  of  separating  from  the  pope, 
relied  upon  the  people.  On  the  30th  January,  messengers 
going  from  house  to  house,  convoked  the  citizens;  and  on  the 
2d  February,  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants,  masters  and  ser- 
vants, uniting  in  the  cathedral,  and  forming  but  one  family, 


1  Da  dcr  Konig  aller  Kbnige Ilallcr,  by  Kirchhofcr,  p. 

1  Mit  irvu  Spyeasen  fur  den  hauficii.     (Bull.  Chr.  i.  430.) 
*  Zwingcl  triumpliator  ct  inipcrator  gloriosus.     (L.  Kpp. 
4  Uuiint  res  nostnc.     (Letter  of  the  priest  J.  do  Mulkr 
isciission.     Hucbat,  i.  ,575.) 

"  hiK-tinr  taim-n  li:rc  bcllua  eat  quam  putabam.     (Ibid.) 
6  Viritque  pars  major  meliurcm.     (Ibid.) 
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Avitli  hands  upraised  to  heaven,  swore  to  defend  the  two  coun- 
cils in  all  they  should  undertake  for  the  good  of  the  State  or 
of  the  Church. 

On  the  7th  February,  1528,  the  council  published  a  general 
edict  of  Reform,  and  "threw  for  ever  from  the  necks  of  the 
Bernese  the  yoke  of  the  four  bishops,  who,"  said  they,  "  know 
well  how  to  shear  their  sheep,  but  not  how  to  feed  them."1 

At  the  same  time  the  reformed  doctrines  were  spreading 
among  the  people.  In  every  quarter  might  be  heard  earnest 
and  keen  dialogues,  written  in  rhyme  by  Manuel,  in  which  the 
pale  and  expiring  mass,  stretched  on  her  deathbed,  was  loudly 
calling  for  all  her  physicians,  and  finding  their  advice  useless, 
at  length  dictating  with  a  broken  voice  her  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, which  the  people  received  with  loud  bursts  of  laughter. 

The  Reformation  generally,  and  that  of  Berne  in  particular, 
has  been  reproached  as  being  brought  about  by  political  motives. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  Berne,  which  of  all  the  Helvetic  states 
was  the  greatest  favourite  of  the  court  of  Rome — which  had  in 
its  canton  neither  a  bishop  to  dismiss  nor  a  powerful  clergy  to 
humiliate — Berne,  whose  most  influential  families,  the  Wein- 
gartens,  Manuels,  Mays,  were  reluctant  to  sacrifice  the  pay 
and  the  service  of  the  foreigner,  and  all  whose  traditions  were 
conservative,  ought  to  have  opposed  the  movement.  The 
Word  of  God  was  the  power  that  overcame  this  political 
tendency.2 

At  Berne,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  neither  a  learned,  nor  a  demo- 
cratic, nor  a  sectarian  spirit  that  gave  birth  to  the  Reformation. 
Undoubtedly  the  men  of  letters,  the  liberals,  the  sectarian 
enthusiasts,  rushed  into  the  great  struggle  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  but  the  duration  of  the  Reform  would  not  have  been 
long  had  it  received  its  life  from  them.  The  primitive  strength 
of  Christianity,  reviving  after  ages  of  long  and  complete  pro- 
stration, was  the  creative  principle  of  the  Reformation;  and  it 
wa<  erelong  seen  separating  distinctly  from  the  false  allies  that- 
had  presented  themselves,  rejecting  an  incredulous  learning  by 
elevating  the  study  of  the  classics,  checking  all  demagogic 

1  Bull.  Chron.  i.  406. 

2  Ilundeshagen,  ConiUkte  dcr  Bcrnischen  Kirche,  p.  22. 
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anarchy  by  upholding  tho  principles  of  true  liberty,  and  re- 
pudiating tho  enthusiastic  soots  by  consecrating  the  rights  of 
the  Word  and  of  the  Christian  people. 

Hut  while  wo  maintain  that  tin-  Reformation  \v.i  .:'  M.-rne, 
as  olsi  when-,  a  truly  Chri.-tian  work,  \ve  are  far  from  saving 
that  it  was  not  useful  to  tho  canton  in  a  political  sense.  All 
the  European  states  that  have  embraced  the  Reformation  ha\x- 
been  elevated,  while  those  which  have  combated  it  have  I 
lowered. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Reform  accepted  by  the  People — Faith,  Purity,  and  Charity — First  Evan- 
pi-lical   Communion — Bernese   Proposition  to  the  Diet — Cavern,  and  Ili-ail  of 
Bcntus — Threatening  Storm  from  the  Mountains — Revolt — Confusion  in  1 
— Unterwaldcn  crosses  tho   Brunig  —  Energy  of  Berne — Victory — Politi< •;<! 
Advantages. 

IT  now  became  a  question  of  propagating  throughout  all  tho 
canton  the  Reform  accomplished  in  tho  city.  On  the  17th 
February,  tho  council  invited  the  rural  parishes  to  a-.^cmMe, 
on  the  following  Sunday  to  receive  and  deliberate  upon  a  com- 
munication. The  whole  Church,  according  to  the  ancient  usage 
of  Christendom,  was  about  to  decide  for  itself  on  its  dearest 
interests. 

The  assemblies  were  crowded;  all  conditions  and  ages  were 
present.  Beside  the  hoary  and  the  trembling  head  of  the  aged 
man  might  be  seen  the  sparkling  eye  of  the  youthful  herdsman. 
The  messengers  of  the  council  first  read  the  edict  of  the  Re- 
formation. They  next  proclaimed  that  those  who  accepted  it 
should  remain,  and  that  those  who  rejected  it  should  withdraw. 

Almost  all  the  assembled  parishioners  remained  in  their 
places.  An  immense  majority  of  the  people  chose  the  Bible. 
In  .some  few  parishes  this  decision  was  accompanied  \\ith 
energetic  demonstrations.  At  Arberg,  Zofingen,  Brugg,  Arau, 
and  Buren,  the  images  were  burnt.  "At  Stauffberg,"  it  was 
said,  "idols  were  seen  carrying  idols,  and  throwing  one  another 
into  the  flames."1 

1  Da  tregt  cin  Gbtz  den  andern  in  das  fhiiwr.  (Bull.  Chron.  ii.  1.)  A  man 
whose  business  it  was  to  shear  the  flocks,  and  who  had  been  nick-named  Gut/.- 
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The  images  and  the  mass  had  disappeared  from  this  vast  can- 
ton. "A  great  cry  resounded  far  and  wide,"  writes  Bullinger.1 
hi  one  day  Rome  had  fallen  throughout  the  country,  without 
t  !••  a>'liiTy,  violence,  or  seduction,  by  the  strength  of  truth  alone. 
In  some  places,  however,  in  the  Hasli,  at  Frutigeu,  Unterseen, 
and  (jrimk'wald,  the  malcontents  were  heard  to  say:  "If  they 
abolish  the  mass,  they  should  also  abolish  tithes."  The  Roman 
form  of  worship  was  preserved  in  the  Upper  Sirnmenthal,  a 
proof  that  there  was  no  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

The  wishes  of  the  canton  being  thus  manifested,  Berne  com- 
pleted the  Reformation.  All  excesses  in  gambling,  drinking, 
and  dancing,  and  all  unbecoming  dress,  were  forbidden  by  pro- 
clamation. The  houses  of  ill-fame  were  destroyed,  and  their 
wretched  inhabitants  expelled  from  the  city.2  A  consistory  was 
appointed  to  watch  over  the  public  morals. 

Seven  days  after  the  edict,  the  poor  were,  received  into  the 
Dominican  cloister,  and  a  little  later  the  convent  of  the  island 
was  changed  into  an  hospital;  the  princely  monastery  of  Kon- 
igsfield  was  also  devoted  to  the  same  useful  purpose.  Charity 
followed  everywhere  in  the  steps  of  faith.  "  We  will  show," 
said  the  council,  "that  we  do  not  use  the  property  of  the  con- 
vents to  our  own  advantage;"  and  they  kept  their  word.  The 
poor  were  clothed  with  the  priests'  garments;  the  orphans  de- 
corated with  the  ornaments  of  the  church.  So  strict  were  they 
in  these  distributions,  that  the  state  was  forced  to  borrow  money 
to  pay  the  annuities  of  the  monks  and  nuns;  and  for  eight  days 
there  was  not  a  crown  in  the  public  treasury.3  Thus  it  was 
that  the  State, as  it  has  been  continually  asserted,  grew  rich  with 
the  spoils  of  the  Church !  At  the  same  time  they  invited  from 
Zurich  the  ministers  Hofmeister,  Megander,  and  Rhcllican,  to 
spread  throughout  the  canton  the  knowledge  of  the  classics  and 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

At  Easter  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
according  to  the  evangelical  rites.  The  two  councils  and  all 

schcrer  ( idol-shearer),  had  made  himself  very  distinguished  among  those  who  carried 
the  images  to  the  fire.  Such  was  the  origin  of  this  popular  legend,  and  it  is  the 
key  to  many  others. 

*  Das  wyt  und  breit  ein  gross  geschrey  und  wunder  gepar.    (Bull.  Chron.  ii.  1.) 

1  J.  J.  llottinger,  iii.  414. 

9  Hoc  unum  tibi  dico  sccretUsime.     (Ilaller  to  Zwingli,  91st  January  1530.) 
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the  people,  with  few  exceptions,  partook  of  it.  Strangers  were 
struck  with  the  solemnity  of  this  first  communion.  The  citi- 
zens of  Berne  and  their  wives,  dressed  in  decent  garments, 
which  recalled  the  ancient  Swiss  simplicity,  approached  Christ's 
table  \\ith  uravity  and  fervour;1  the  heads  of  the  state  showed 
the  same  holy  devotion  as  the  people,  and  piously  received  (he 
bread  from  the  hands  of  Berthold  Ilaller.  Each  one  felt  that 
the  Lord  was  among  them.  Thus  Hofmeister,  charmed  at  this 
solemn  service,  exclaimed:  "How  can  th.-  adversaries  of  the 
Word  refuse  to  embrace  the  truth  at  last,,  seeing  that  God  him- 
self renders  it  so  striking  a  testimony!'" 

Yet  everything  was  not  changed.  The  friends  of  the  Gospel 
witnessed  with  pain  the  sons  of  the  chief  families  of  the  republic 
parading  the  streets  in  costly  garments,  inhabiting  sumptuous 
houses  in  the  city,  dwelling  in  magnificent  mansions  in  the  coun- 
try— true  seignorial  abodes,  following  the  chase  with  hound  and 
horn,  sitting  down  to  luxurious  banquets,  conversing  in  licen- 
tious language,  or  talking  with  enthusiasm  of  foreign  wars  and 
of  the  French  party.  "Ah!"  said  the  pious  people,  "could  wo 
but  see  old  Switzerland  revive  with  its  ancient  virtues!" 

There  was  soon  a  powerful  reaction.  The  annual  renewal 
of  the  magistracy  being  about  to  take  place,  the  councillor 
Butschelbach,  a  violent  adversary  of  the  Gospel,  was  ejected 
for  adultery;  four  other  senators  and  twenty  members  of  the 
Great  Council  were  also  replaced  by  friends  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  public  morality.  Emboldened  by  this  victory,  the  evan- 
gelical Bernese  proposed  in  the  diet  that  every  Swiss  should 
renounce  foreign  service.  At  these  words  the  warriors  of  Lu- 

O 

cerne  started  under  their  weighty  armour,  and  replied  with  a 
haughty  smile:  "When  you  have  returned  to  the  ancient  faith 
we  will  listen  to  your  homilies."  All  the  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, assembled  at  Berne  in  sovereign  council,  resolved  to 
M  -t  the  example,  and  solemnly  abjured  the  pay  of  foreign  princes. 
Thus  the  Reformation  showed  its  faith  by  its  works. 

Another  struggle  took  place.     Above  the  lake  of  Thun  rises 

1  Hducct  cnim  in  illorum  vcMitu  c(  lialiitu  ncscio  quid  vcteris  illius  Helvetia) 
Mni|ilidtatis.  ( IIot'mti*tfr  to  /win«li.  /w.  KJI|>.  ii.  107.) 

•  Ea  res  magnam  *\n-m  m'.lii  injccit  <!<•  illis  lucrandia  qui  hactcnua  fucrunt  male 
morigeri  verbo.  (Ibid.) 
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a  chain  of  steep  rocks,  iu  the  midst  of  which  is  situated  a  deep 
cavern,  where,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  the  pious  Breton, 
Beatus,  came  in  ancient  times  to  devote  himself  to  all  the  aus- 
terities of  an  ascetic  life;  hut  especially  to  the  conversion  of 
the  surrounding  district  that  was  still  heathen.  It  was  affirmed 
that  the  head  of  this  saint,  who  had  died  in  Gaul,  was  preserved 
in  this  cavern ;  and  hence  pilgrims  resorted  thither  from  every 
quarter.  The  pious  citizens  of  Zug,  Schwy tz,  Uri,  and  Argovia, 
groaned,  as  they  thought  that  the  holy  head  of  the  apostle  of 
Switzerland  would  hereafter  remain  in  a  land  of  heretics.  The 
abbot  of  the  celebrated  convent  of  Muri  in  Argovia  and  some 
of  his  friends  set  out,  as  in  ancient  times  the  Argonauts  went 
in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  They  arrived  in  the  humble 
guise  of  poor  pilgrims,  and  entered  the  cavern;  one  skilfully 
took  away  the  head,  another  placed  it  mysteriously  in  his  hood, 
and  they  disappeared.  The  head  of  a  dead  man ! — and  this 
was  all  that  Rome  saved  from  the  shipwreck.  But  even  this 
conquest  was  more  than  doubtful.  The  Bernese,  who  had 
gained  information  of  the  procession,  sent  three  deputies  on  the 
18th  May,  who,  according  to  their  report,  found  this  famous 
head,  and  caused  it  to  be  decently  interred  before  their  eyes  in 
the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Interlaken.  This 
contest  about  a  skull  characterizes  the  Church  that  had  just 
given  way  in  Berne  before  the  vivifying  breath  of  the  Gospel. 
Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead. 

The  Reformation  had  triumphed  in  Berne;  but  a  storm  was 
gathering  unperceived  in  the  mountains,  which  threatened  to 
overthrow  it.  The  State  in  union  with  the  Church  recalled  its 
ancient  renown.  Seeing  itself  attacked  by  arms,  it  took  up 
arms  in  its  turn,  and  acted  with  that  decision  which  had  for- 
merly saved  Rome  in  similar  dangers. 

A  secret  discontent  was  fermenting  among  the  people  of  the 
valleys  and  mountains.  Some  were  still  attached  to  the  ancient 
faith;  others  had  only  quitted  the  mass  because  they  thought 
they  would  be  exempte  1  from  tithes.  Ancient  ties  of  neigh- 
bourhood, a  common  origin,  and  similarity  of  manners  had 
united  the  inhabitants  of  the  Obwald  (Unterwalden)  to  thoso 
of  the  Hasli  and  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  which  were  separated 
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only  by  Mount  Hnnii^  ami  tin.-  high  pass  of  the  Yoke.  A 
rumour  had  been  sat  afloat  that  the  government  of  J>t  -rue  had 
profaned  tin'  spot  \vln  iv  the  precious  remains  of  Beat  us,  the 
apostle  of  these  mountains,  were  preserved,  and  indignation 
immediately  filled  l\\<>c  pastoral  people,  who  ndheiv  firmer  than 
others  to  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  their  foref.it! 

But  while  some  were  excited  by  attachment  to  K-  n 
were  aroused  by  a  desire  for  liberty.  The  subjects  of  the 
monastery  of  Interlaken,  oppressed  by  the  monkish  rule,  began 
to  cry  out,  "  We  desire  to  become  our  own  masters,  and  no 
longer  pay  rent  or  tithes."  The  provost  of  the  convent  in  af- 
fright ceded  all  his  rights  to  Berne  for  the  sum  of  one  hum  IP-  1 
thousand  florins;1  and  a  bailiff  accompanied  by  several  coun- 
cillors, went  and  took  possession  of  the  monastery.  A  report 
was  soon  spread  that  they  were  about  to  transfer  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  convent  to  Berne;  and  on  the  21st  April  bands  of 
men  from  Grindelwald,  Lauterbrunnen,  Ringelberg,  Brien/. 
and  other  places,  crossed  the  lake,  or  issued  from  their  lofty 
valleys,  and  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  cloister,  swore 
they  would  go  even  to  Berne  in  quest  of  the  goods  which  the 
citizens  had  dared  to  take  from  them. 

They  were  quieted  for  a  time;  but  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Unterwalden,  again  arose  in 
all  the  Hasli.  The  Landtgemeinde*  having  been  convoked,  it 
decided  by  a  majority  of  forty  voices  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  mass.  The  pastor  Jaekli  was  immediately  expelled  ;  a 
few  men  crossed  the  Brunig,  and  brought  back  some  priests 
from  Unterwaldeu,  to  the  sound  of  fifes  and  trumpets.  They 
were  seen  from  afar  descending  the  mountain,  and  shouts,  both 
loud  and  long,  replied  to  them  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
At  last  they  arrived:  —  all  embraced  one  another,  and  the  peo- 
ple celebrated  the  mass  anew  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Frutigen  and  of  the  fertile 
valley  of  Adelboden  assailed  the  castellan  Reuter,  carried  off 
his  flocks,  and  established  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  place 

1  Tot  urn  repnum  suurn  trndiJcrunt  in  manus  magistral  us  nostri.     (Ilallcr  to 
Zwingli,  31st  March.) 
8  The  assembly  of  all  the  people. 
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of  their  pastor.  At  Aeschi  oven  the  women  took  up  arms, 
drove  out  the  pastor  from  the  church,  and  brought  back  tho 
images  in  triumph.  Tho  revolt  spread  from  hamlet  to  hamlet 
and  from  valley  to  valley,  and  again  took  possession  of  Inter- 
laken.  All  the  malcontents  assembled  there  on  the  22d  Octo- 
ber, and  swore,  with  hands  upraised  to  heaven,  boldly  to  defend 
their  rights  and  liberty. 

The  republic  was  in  great  danger.  All  the  kings  of  Europe, 
and  almost  all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  were  opposed  to  the 
Gospel.  The  report  of  an  army  from  Austria,  destined  to  in- 
terpose in  favour  of  the  pope,  spread  through  the  reformed 
cantons.1  Seditious  meetings  took  place  every  day,2  and  the 
people  refused  to  pay  their  magistrates  either  quit-rent,  service, 
tithes,  or  even  obedience,  unless  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
designs  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  council  became  confused. 
Amazed  and  confounded,  exposed  to  the  mistrust  of  some  and 
to  the  insults  of  others,  they  had  the  cowardice  to  separate 
under  the  pretext  of  gathering  the  vintage,  and  folding  their 
arms,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  danger,  they  waited  until  a 
Messiah  should  descend  from  heaven  (says  a  reformer)  to  save 
the  republic.3  The  ministers  pointed  out  the  danger,  forewarned 
and  conjured  them;  but  they  all  turned  a  deaf  ear.  "Christ 
languishes  in  Berne,"  said  Haller,  "  and  appears  nigh  perish- 
ing."4 The  people  were  in  commotion:  they  assembled,  made 
speeches,  murmured,  and  shed  tears !  Everywhere — in  all  their 
tumultuous  meetings — might  be  heard  this  complaint  of  Manuel 
on  Papists  and  the  Papacy:  5 

With  rage  our  foes  their  hateful  threats  denounce, 

Because,  O  Lord,  we  love  Thee  best  of  all ; 

Because  at  sight  of  Thee  the  idols  fall ; 
And  war  and  bloodshed,  shuddering,  we  renounce. 

Berne  was  like  a  troubled  sea,  and  Haller,  who  listened  to 
the  roaring  of  the  waves,  wrote  in  the  deepest  anguish :  "  Wis- 
dom has  forsaken  the  wise,  counsel  has  departed  from  the  coun- 

1  Andisti  niinirum  quam  se  apparent  Atutriaci  ad  bellum,  adversus  quo*  igno- 
ratur.     Suspkniitur  quidum  in  llclvetios.     ((Eeol.  to  Zw.  Epp.  ii.  161.) 
3  Seditiosoruiu  concursus  sunt  quotidian!.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  227.) 

3  NUIIC,  mine  suuin  Measiam  advenisso  sperantes.     (Ibid.) 

4  Ita  languct  (JhrLstus  apud  nos.     (Ibid.) 

'  Daas  wir  hand  d"  Gotzen  geworfen  bin.     Ilyuin  and  Prayer. 
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cillors,  mnl  rm-ruy  from  the  chirl's  and  from  the  people.  Tin; 
number  of  the  seditious  augments  every  day.  Alas!  what  can 
the  Bear,  oppressed  with  sleep,  oppose  to  so  many  and  such 
sturdy  hunters?1  If  Christ  withdraw  himself,  we  shall  all 
perish." 

These  fears  were  on  the  point  of  being  realized.  The  smaller 
cantons  claimed  to  have  the  power  of  interfering  in  mat  UTS  of 
faith  without  infringing  the  federal  compact.  While  six  hun- 
dred men  of  Uri  kept  themselves  ready  to  depart,  eight  hundred 
men  of  Unterwalden,  bearing  pine-branches  in  their  hats,  sym- 
bols of  the  old  faith,  with  haughty  heads,  with  gloomy  and 
threatening  looks,  crossed  the  Brunig  under  the  ancient  banner 
of  the  country,  which  was  borne  by  Gaspard  de  Flue,  a  very 
unworthy  grandson  of  the  great  Nicholas.2  This  was  the  first 
violation  of  the  national  peace  for  many  a  year.  Uniting  at 
Hasli  with  the  men  of  Brienz,  this  little  army  crossed  the  lake, 
passed  under  the  cascades  of  Giesbach,  and  arrived  at  Unter- 
seen,  thirteen  hundred  strong,  and  ready  to  inarch  on  Berne  to 
re-establish  the  pope,  the  idols,  and  the  mass  in  that  rebellious 
city.  In  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  the  Reformation  at  its 
outset  met  with  a  peasant  war.  At  the  first  success,  new  com- 
batants would  arrive  and  pour  through  the  passes  of  the  Brunig 
upon  the  unfaithful  republic.  The  army  was  only  six  leagues 
from  Berne,  and  already  the  sons  of  Unterwalden  were  proudly 
brandishing  their  swords  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Thun. 

Thus  were  the  federal  alliances  trodden  under  foot  by  those 
very  persons  who  aspired  to  the  name  of  conservatives.  Berne 
had  the  right  to  repel  this  criminal  attack  by  force.  Suddenly 
calling  to  mind  her  ancient  virtues,  the  city  roused  herself,  and 
vowed  to  perish  rather  than  tolerate  the  intervention  of  Unter- 
walden, the  restoration  of  the  mass,  and  the  fiery  violence  of 
the  peasants.3  4  There  was  at  that  moment  in  the  hearts  of  the 

1  Quid  hiec  inter  tot  ct  tantos  venatores  robustos.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii. 

1  A  celebrated  hermit  who  prevented  a  civil  war  in  Switzerland  in  1481. 

1  Quam  niissam  reduccm  aut  violuntiam  vilianorum  pnti.     (Ilallcr  to  Zwingli, 
26th  October.) 

4  The  author  ought  to  have  added,  "  and  the  supremacy  of  Rome."     It  has 
long  been  the  policy  of  that  JXIWIT  ti>  veil  from  all  but  the  ii.itiatrd   tin-  fashion 
which  she  Ion;.'  ivaily  held,  and  is  still  eager  to  resume,  in  the  |M>litical  spli. 
that  of  supreme  arbiter,  whose  jurisdiction  all  the  nations  and  states  of  Christ-  n- 
dom  must  acknowledge,  even  to  the  extent  of  actively  suppressing  such  as  should 
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Bernese  one  of  those  inspirations  that  come  from  above,  and 
which  save  nations  as  well  as  individuals.     "Let  the  strength 

dare  to  disown  her  claims.  This  monstrous  principle  was  evidently  adopted  by 
the  old  Swiss  cantons,  and  its  adoption,  irrespective  of  the  slaughtering  of  indi- 
vidual Protestants,  was  so  directly  subversive  of  the  very  existence  of  all  govern- 
ments that  disowned  it,  that  for  these  there  remained  no  alternative,  but  either 
M:*n  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  for  the  destruction  of  the  oppressed,  that 
civil  sword  which  they  held  from  God  for  their  protection,  or  war. 

I  have  said  that  Home  now  veils  her  claims  to  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  and  a  curious  proof  of  this  occurs  in  Dr.  Wiseman's  arguments,  or 
rather  insinuations,  in  its  favour,  having  to  be  quoted,  not  from  an  English  but 
an  Italian  work.  An  imprudent  reviewer  has,  however,  drawn  the  attention  of 
Engli»h  readers  to  them.  The  passage,  though  long,  is  too  instructive  a  comment 
on  the  transactions  narrated  in  M.  M.  D'Aubigne's  History,  to  be  omitted.  It  is 
found  in  the  Vlth  No.  of  the  Dublin  Review,  p.  220,  and  runs  thus: — "  Now  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  feudal  system,  as  has  been  most  ably  shown  by 
Dr.  Wiseman,  in  the  Annali  dclle  Scienze  Religiose,  vol.  i.  Mem.  2  bettembrc  et 
Ottobre,  1835,  may  be  regarded  under  two  points  of  view, '  As  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  each  nation  in  particular,  or  (as)  a  strong  and  mighty  bond,  which,  unit- 
ing together  these  different  states,  formed  of  them  one  single  body — the  state  of 
Christendom.'  Under  the  first,  '  The  same  relations  of  right  and  duty  which 
united  the  vassals  to  the  lords,  united  the  lords  to  the  king ;  and,  moreover,  in 
case  of  oppression  or  injustice,  they  might  appeal  to  a  higher  judge.'  This  judge 
was  the  Pope.  The  instances  of  appeals  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter  in  feudal  questions 
are  very  frequent  in  the  annals  of  the  times.  But  it  is  under  the  second  aspect 
of  feudalism  that  the  papal  supremacy  appears  more  clearly  recognised  by  the 
constitutions  of  the  various  Christian  states.  The  prevailing  notion  of  the  times 
was,  that  '  the  Church  and  the  State  were,  in  substance,  one  sole  and  same  thing; 
one  great  Christian  state,  although  exteriorly  they  seemed  to  form  two  different 
societies.'  This  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  express  texts  of  the  constitutions 
of  the  different  kingdoms,  together  with  the  no  less  important  doctrine  that  '  That 
double  power,  the  spiritual  anil  temporal,  are  both  confided  to  the  pope,  as  Vicar 
of  Christ  and  visible  head  of  the  Church/  From  the  supposed  union  of  these  two 
powers,  it  followed,  as  Eichhorn,  and  after  him  Dr.  Wiseman,  have  observed,  that 
the  question  so  long  agitated  between  the  church  and  the  empire,  was  not  the 
system  itself,  but  the  pre-eminence  in  that  system ;  '  that  is  to  say,  whether  of 
the  two  should  be  subordinate  in  the -feudal  system  to  the  other — the  pope  or  the 
emperor.' " 

Now,  although  the  words  "  in  the  feudal  system  "  are  carefully  inserted,  lest 
Protestant  readers  should  start  at  the  idea  of  this  papal  supremacy  being  meant 
by  the  writer  to  apply  to  all  systems,  the  loyal  Papist  cannot  avoid  the  inference 
that  a  political  position  deliberately  assumed  by  a  long  succession  of  Christ's 
vicars  as  a  matter  of  right,  could  not  have  been  unlawfully  usurped  by  men  whose 
moral  decisions  were  always  infallible,  and  that  the  question  either  of  time,  or  of 
a  feudal  or  any  other  political  system,  can  make  no  difference  in  point  of  principle, 
whatever  change  men's  heretical  tendencies  may  have  brought  about  in  point  of 
fact. 

At  the  period  now  before  us,  however,  principle  and  fact  harmonized.  The 
Waldstettes  clearly  considered  the  Reformation  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
rightful  supremacy  of  Rome  ;  and  thus  all  governments  that  refused  to  persecute 
and  extirpate  the  so-called  heretics,  had  inevitably  to  engage  in  a  death-struggle 
for  their  existence.  To  apply  to  their  case  our  Lord's  words  that  his  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  is  a  manifest  error. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  even  for  British  and  professedly  Protestant  writers, 
to  follow  Montesquieu  in  lauding  the  temporal  supremacy  ot  the  popes  during  the 
middle  ages,  as  a  check  on  despotism,  and  so  forth.  This  only  shows  their  obtuse- 
Ben  and  ignorance.  The  results  of  Protestant  missions,  the  late  conduct  lor 
instance  of  a  New  Zealand  chief,  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  against  British  colonist*, 
siid  the  war  of  the  Tahitians  with  the  French,  prove  to  demonstration  that  the 

in.  2  x 
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of  the  city  of  Berne,"  exclaimed  the  avoyer  tTErlach.  "be  in 
God  alone,  and  in  the  loyalty  of  its  people."  All  the  council 
ami  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  replied  by  noisy  acclama- 
tions. The  great  banner  was  hastily  brought  forth,  the  towns- 
people ran  to  arms,  the  companies  assembled,  and  the  troops 
of  the  republic  inarched  out  with  the  valiant  avoyer  at  tin-a- 
head. 

Scarcely  had  the  Bernese  government  acted  thus  energeti- 
cally, before  it  saw  the  confidence  of  its  friends  increase,  an  1 
the  courage  of  its  adversaries  diminish.  God  never  abandons 
a  people  who  are  true  to  themselves.  Many  of  the  Oberlauders 
became  intimidated,  and  deserted  the  ranks  of  the  revolt.  At 
the  same  time  deputies  from  Basel  and  Lucerne  represented  to 
Unterwalden  that  it  was  trampling  the  ancient  alliances  under 
foot.  The  rebels,  disheartened  by  the  firmness  of  the  republic, 
abandoned  Unterseen,  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  Interlaken. 
And  soon  after,  when  they  beheld  the  decision  of  their  adver- 
saries, distressed  besides  by  the  cold  rains  that  fell  incessantly. 
and  fearing  that  the  snow,  by  covering  the  mountains,  would 
prevent  their  return  to  their  homes,  the  men  of  Unterwalden 
evacuated  Interlaken  during  the  night.  The  Bernese,  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand  men,  entered  it  immediately,  and  sum- 
moned the  inhabitants  of  the  Hasli  and  of  the  bailiwick  of  In- 
terlaken to  assemble  on  the  4th  November  in  the  plain  that 
surrounds  the  convent.1  The  day  being  arrived,  the  Bernese 
army  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  formed  a  circle  within 
which  D'Erlach  ordered  the  peasants  to  entt-r.  Hardly  had 
he  placed  the  rebels  on  the  left  and  the  loyal  citizens  on  the 
right,  before  the  muskets  and  artillery  fired  a  general  discharge, 
whose  report  re-echoing  among  the  mountains,  filled  the  insur- 
gents with  terror.  They  thought  it  the  signal  of  their  death. 
But  the  avoyer  only  intended  to  show  that  they  were  in  the 
of  the  republic.  D'Erlach,  who  addressed  them  imine- 


Chrutianity  of  the  Bible  alone  has  infinitely  greater  power  in  rivili/.ini:  l>.nr!>:i 
clicrkiiii:  dr.*|Kitisin,  and  inhibit  in;;  tlir  horrors  of  war  whciv  it  cannot  ].:• 
tin-Ill,  than  tin-  |i;ijial  sii|iivm:ii-y  c\rr  flowed.  Nay,  all  history  |ir..\i-»  tlic  popes 

to  have  aided  oppression  in  others  as  well  as  to  have  practi~.il  o],|,n-s-ioii  them- 
selves, and   to  have  been  mischief-makers  much  ofu-m-r  than  )»  .ir.-m.il,' 

<  'lirNti-Milinn.  -  D.  D.  *. 

1  Tradition  *sy*  that  it  wan  on  the  spot  where  the  hotel  of  Interlaken  i 
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(1  lately  after  this  strange  exordium,  had  not  finished  his  speech, 
iv  tin  y  all  fell  on  their  knees,  and  confessing  their  crime 
begged  for  pardon.  The  republic  was  satisfied:  the  rebellion 
was  over.  The  banners  of  the  district  were  carried  to  Berne, 
and  the  Eagle  of  Interlaken  in  union  with  the  Wild-goat  of 
Hasli,  hung  for  a  time  beneath  the  Bear,  as  a  trophy  of  this 
victory.  Four  of  the  chiefs  were  put  to  death,  and  an  amnesty 
was  granted  to  the  remainder  of  the  rebels.  "  The  Bernese," 
said  Zwingli,  "as  Alexander  of  Macedon  in  times  of  old,  have 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  courage  and  with  glory."1  Thus 
thought  the  reformer  of  Zurich;  but  experience  was  one  day 
to  teach  him,  that  to  cut  such  knots  is  required  a  different 
sword  from  that  of  Alexander  and  of  D'Erlach.  However  that 
may  be,  peace  was  restored,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hasli  no 
other  noise  was  heard  than  the  sublime  tumult  borne  afar  by 
the  Reichenbach  and  the  surrounding  torrents,  as  they  pour 
from  the  mountain-tops  their  multitudinous  and  foaming 
waters. 

While  we  repudiate  on  behalf  the  Church  the  swords  of  the 
Helvetic  bands,  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  acknowledge  the 

o 

political  advantages  of  this  victory.  The  nobles  had  imagined 
that  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  would  endanger  the  very 
existence  of  the  State.  They  now  had  a  proof  to  the  contrary: 
they  saw  that  when  a  nation  receives  the  Gospel,  its  strength 
is  doubled.  The  generous  confidence  with  which,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  they  had  placed  some  of  the  adversaries  of  the  lie- 
formation  at  the  head  of  affairs  and  of  the  army,  produced  the 
happiest  results.  All  were  now  convinced  that  the  Reforma- 
tion would  not  trample  old  recollections  under  foot:  prejudices 
were  removed,  hatred  was  appeased,  the  Gospel  gradually 
rallied  all  hearts  around  it,  and  then  was  verified  the  ancient 
and  remarkable  saying,  so  often  repeated  by  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  that  powerful  republic — "  God  is  become  a  citizen 
of  Berne." 

1  Bernenses  pro  sua  dignitate  nodum  hinic,  queniadmodum  Alexander  Macedo, 
Gordium  diasecare.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  243.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Reformation  ot  St.  Gal! — Nuns  of  St.  Catherine — Reformation  of  Claris,  Berne, 
Appenzcll,  the  Orisons,   Schaffhauscn,  and  the  Rhine  District  —  A  Popish 
Miracle — Obstacles  in  Basel — Zeal  of  the  Citizens — CEcolampadius  mm ; 
"Witticism  of  Erasmus — First  Action — Half  Measures — Petition  of  the  lid'..: 

THE  reformation  of  Berne  was  decisive  for  several  canton-. 
The  same  wind  that  had  blown  from  on  high  with  so  much 
power  on  the  country  of  De  Watteville  and  Haller,  threw 
down  the  "idols"  in  a  great  part  of  Switzerland.  In  many 
places  the  people  were  indignant  at  seeing  the  Reformation 
checked  by  the  timid  prudence  of  diplomatists;  but  when 
diplomacy  was  put  to  flight  at  Berne,  the  torrent  so  long  re- 
strained poured  violently  onwards. 

Vadian,  burgomaster  of  St.  Gall,  who  presided  at  the 
Bernese  disputation,  had  scarcely  returned  homo,  when  the 
citizens,  with  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  removed  the 
images  from  the  church  of  St.  Magnus,  carried  to  the  mint  a 
hand  of  the  patron  saint  in  silver,  with  other  articles  of  plate, 
and  distributed  among  the  poor  the  money  they  received  "in 
exchange;  thus,  like  Mary,  pouring  their  precious  ointment  on 
the  head  of  Christ.1  The  people  of  St.  Gall,  being  curious  to 
unveil  the  ancient  mysteries,  laid  their  hands  on  the  abbey 
itself,  on  the  shrines  and  crosses  which  had  so  long  been  pre- 
sented to  their  adoration;  but  instead  of  saintly  relics,  they 
found,  to  their  great  surprise,  nothing  but  some  resin,  a  fr\v 
pieces  of  money,  several  paltry  wooden  images,  some  old  i 
a  skull,  a  large  tooth,  and  a  snail's  shell !  Rome,  instead  of 
that  noble  fall  which  marks  the  ends  of  great  characters,  sunk 
in  the  mirlst  of  stupid  superstitions,  shameful  frauds,  and  the 
ironical  laughter  of  a  whole  nation. 

Such  discoveries  unfortunately  excited  the  passions  of  the 
multitude.  One  evening  some  evil-disposed  persons,  wishing 
to  alarm  the  poor  nuns  of  St.  Catherine,  who  had  obstinately 

1  War  gemiinzet  und  den  Armen  ausgetheilt.  (J.  J.  Hottingcr,  iii.  415.  St. 
Matthew  xxvi.  7.) 
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iv-i.sted  the  Reform,  surrounded  the  convent  with  loud  cries. 
In  vain  did  the  nuns  barricade  the  doors:  the  walls  were  soon 
scaled,  and  the  good  wine,  meat,  confectionaries,  and  all  the  far 
from  ascetic  delicacies  of  the  cloister  became  the  prey  of  these 
rude  jesters.  Another  persecution  awaited  them.  Doctor 
Schappeler  having  been  appointed  their  catechist,  they  were 
recommended  to  lay  aside  their  monastic  dress,  and  to  attend 
his  heretical  sermons  "clothed  like  all  the  world,"  said  the 
sister  Wiborath.  Some  of  them  embraced  the  Reform,  but 
thirty  others  preferred  exile.1  On  the  5th  February  1528,  a 
numerous  synod  framed  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  St. 
Gall. 

The  struggle  was  more  violent  at  Glarid.  The  seeds  of  the 
Gospel  truth,  which  Zwingli  had  scattered  there,  prospered  but 
little.  The  men  in  power  anxiously  rejected  every  innovation, 
and  the  people  loved  better  "to  leap  and  dance,  aiid  work 
miracles,  glass  in  hand"  as  an  old  chronicle  says,  "than  to 
busy  themselves  about  the  Gospel."  The  Landsgemeindo 
having  pronounced,  on  the  loth  May  1528,  in  favour  of  the 
mass  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three  voices,  the  two  parties  were 
marked  out  with  greater  distinctness:  the  images  were  broken 
at  Matt,  Elm,  and  Bettschwanden,  and  as  each  man  remained 
aloof  in  his  own  house  and  village,  there  was  no  longer  in  the 
canton  either  council  of  state  or  tribunal  of  justice.  At 
Schwanden,  the  minister,  Peter  Rumelin,  having  invited  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  a  disputation  with  him  in  the  church,  the 
latter,  instead  of  discussing,  marched  in  procession  to  the  sound 
of  drums  round  the  place  of  worship  in  which  the  Reformed 
were  assembled,  and  then  rushing  into  the  pastor's  house,  which 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  destroyed  the  stoves  and 
the  windows:  the  irritated  Reformed  took  their  revenge  and 
broke  the  images.  On  the  15th  April  1529,  an  agreement 
was  concluded,  by  virtue  of  which  every  man  was  free  to  choose 
between  the  mass  and  the  sermon. 

At  Wesen,  where  Schwytz  exercised  sovereignty  conjointly 
with  Glaris,  the  deputies  of  the  former  canton  threatened  the 
people.  Upon  this  the  young  men  took  the  images  out  of  the 

1  Arx.  Gesch.  St.  Gall,  ii.  529.     J.  J.  Hot  linger,  410.     Mullen;  Hottinger,  ii.  91. 
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churches,  carried  them  to  an  open  place  near  the  banks  of  tho 
picturesque  lake  of  NValh-nstadt,  above  which  soar  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Aminon  and  of  the  Seven  Electors,  and  cried: 
"Look!    this  road  (that  by  tho  lak<-)   leads  to  Ctiiiv  ai 
Rome;  that  (to  the  south)  to  tJlaris;  tins  other  (to  tin- 
to   Schwytx;    and   tho    fourth   (by  the   Ainiiioii)   to    St.  (Jail. 
Take  which  you  please!     But  if  you  do  not  move  oil',  you  shall 
be  burnt!"     After  waiting  a  few  moments,  these  young  p- 
flung  the  motionless  images  into  the  fire,  and  the  Sclnvytz 
deputies,  eye-witnesses  of  this  execution,  withdrew  in  con 
nation,  and  filled  the  whole  canton  with  projects  of  vengeance 
that  were  but  too  soon  realized. 

In  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  where  a  conference  had  been 
opened,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  band  of  Roman  Catholics, 
armed  with  whips  and  clubs,  and  crying  out :  "  Where  are  these 
preachers?  we  are  resolved  to  put  them  out  of  the  village." 
These  strange  doctors  wounded  the  ministers  and  dispersed  the 
assembly  with  their  whips.  Out  of  the  eight  parishes  of  the 
canton,  six  embraced  the  Reform,  and  Appenzell  became  finally 
divided  into  two  little  sections,  the  one  Romanist  and  the  other 
Reformed. 

In  the  Grisons  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed ;  the  parishes 
had  the  election  of  their  pastors,  several  castles  were  rased  to 
the  ground  to  render  all  return  to  arbitrary  government  im- 
possible, and  the  affrighted  bishop  went  and  hid  in  the  Tyr->J 
his  anger  and  his  desire  for  vengeance.  "  The  Grisons,"  >ai-l 
Zwingli,  "  advance  daily.  It  is  a  nation  that  by  its  courage 
reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Tuscans,  and  by  its  candour  of  the 
ancient  Swiss."1 

Schaffhausen,  after  having  long  "  halted  between  two  opinions." 
at  the  summons  of  Zurich  and  of  Berne  removed  the  images 
from  its  churches  without  tumult  or  disorder.  At  the  same 
time  the  Reformation  invaded  Thurgovia,  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  other  bailiwicks  subordinate  to  these  cantons.  In 
vain  did  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  that  were  in  the  ma- 
jority, protest  against  it.  "  When  temporal  affairs  are  con- 
cerned," replied  Zurich  and  Berne,  "  we  will  not  oppose  a 

1  Ceiw  animo  vetcrea  Tusco«  refercns,  candore  vetcres  Helvetica.     (Zw.  Epp.) 
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plurality  of  votes;  but  the  Word  of  God  cannot  be  subjected 
to  the  suffrages  of  men."  All  the  districts  that  lie  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thur,  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  of  the  Upper 
Khine,  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  inhabitants  of  Mammeren, 
the  place  where  the  Rhine  issues  from  the  lake,  flung  their 
images  into  the  water.  But  the  statue  of  St.  Blaise,  after 

O  ' 

remaining  some  time  upright,  and  contemplating  the  ungrateful 
spot  whence  it  was  banished,  swam  across  the  lake  to  Catahorn, 
situated  on  the  opposite  shore,  if  we  may  believe  the  account 
of  a  monk  named  Lang.1  Even  while  running  away,  Popery 
worked  its  miracles. 

Thus  were  the  popular  superstitions  overthrown  in  Switzer- 
land, and  sometimes  not  without  violence.  Every  great  develop- 
ment in  human  affairs  brings  with  it  an  energetic  opposition 
to  that  which  has  existed.  It  necessarily  contains  an  aggressive 
element,  which  ought  to  act  freely,  and  by  that  means  open 
the  new  path.  In  the  times  of  the  Reformation  the  doctors 
attacked  the  pope,  and  the  people  the  images.  The  movement 
almost  always  exceeded  a  just  moderation.  In  order  that 
human  nature  may  make  one  step  in  advance,  its  pioneers  must 
take  many.  Every  superfluous  step  should  be  condemned,  and 
vi't  we  must  acknowledge  their  necessity.  Let  us  not  forget 
this  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  especially  in  that 
of  Switzerland. 

Zurich  was  reformed;  Berne  had  just  become  so:  Basel  still 
remained,  before  the  great  cities  of  the  Confederation  were 
gained  over  to  the  evangelical  faith.  The  reformation  of  this 
learned  city  was  the  most  important  consequence  resulting  from 
that  of  the  warlike  Berne. 

For  six  years  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in  Basel.  The 
meek  and  pious  (Ecolampadius  was  always  waiting  for  happier 
times.  "The  darkness,"  said  he,  "is  about  to  retire  before  the 
rays  of  truth."2  But  his  expectation  was  vain.  A  triple  aris- 
tocracy— the  superior  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  university — 
checked  the  free  expansion  of  Christian  convictions.  It  was 
the  middle  classes  who  were  destined  to  effect  the  triumph  of 

1  J.  J.  Hotting*!-,  iii.  I -.V.. 

*  Spermlwm  enini,  trn.-l.nn  veritatu  radio  cemunw  tandem.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  138.) 
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the  Reformation  in  Basel.1     Unhappily  the  popular  wave  in- 
vades nothing  witlwut  tossing  up  some  foul  scum. 

It  is  true  that  the  Gospel  had  many  friends  in  the  councils: 
but  being  men  of  a  middle  party,  they  tacked  1>  and 

forwards  like  Erasmus,  instead  of  sailing  straight  to  the  port. 
They  ordered  "the  pure  preaching  of  the  Word  but 

stipulated  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be  "without  LutlnT- 
anism."     The  aged  and  pious  bishop  Utenheim,  who  was  I'. 
in  retirement  at  Bruntrut,  tottered  daily  into  the  church,  sup- 
ported by  two  domestics,  to  celebrate  mass  with  a  broken  voice. 
Gundelsheim,  an  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  succeeded  him 
long;  and  on  the  23d  September,  followed  by  many  exiles  and 
with  a  train  of  forty  horses,  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Basel,  proposing  to  restore  everything  to  its  ancient  footing. 
This  made  (Ecolampadius  write  in  alarm  to  Zwingli:  "Our 
cause  hangs  upon  a  thread." 

But  in  the  citizens  the  Reform  found  a  compensation  fur  the 
disdain  of  the  great,  and  for  the  terrors  inspired  by  the  new 
bishop.  They  organized  repasts  for  fifty  and  a  hundred  guests 
each;  CEcolampadius  and  his  colleagues  took  their  seats  at  these 
tables  with  the  people,  where  energetic  acclamations  and  reiter- 
ated cheers  greeted  the  work  of  the  Reformation.  In  a  short 
time  even  the  council  appeared  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the 
Gospel.  Twenty  feast-days  were  retrenched,  and  the  priests 
were  permitted  to  refuse  celebrating  the  mass.  "It  is  all  over 
with  Rome,"  was  now  the  cry.  But  CEcolampadius,  shaking 
his  head,  replied;  "I  am  afraid  that,  by  wishing  to  sit  on  two 
stools,  Basel  will  a-t  last  fall  to  the  ground. - 

This  was  at  the  period  of  his  return  from  the  discussion  at 
Berne.  He  arrived  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  pious  mo- 
ther; and  then  the  reformer  found  himself  alone,  succumbing 
under  the  weight  of  public  and  domestic  cares;  for  his  house 
was  like  an  inn  for  all  fugitive  Christians.  "I  shall  marry  a 
Monica,"3  he  had  often  said,  "or  else  I  shall  remain  a  bachelor." 

1  Major  jmrscivitatisqun;  toto conic dolettantianoeOiwidiislaborarc.  (Zw.  !';>;. 
ii.  36.) 

-  \  .-n  c,n|in-  in-  dum  semper  utrnque  sella  sedere  Telit,  utraque  cxtrudatur  ali- 

<lil:i!l<U).      (  Iliill.   157.) 

••  The  name  of  St.  Augustine's  mother. 
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He  thought  he  had  now  discovered  the  "Christian  sister"  of 
•whom  lie  was  in  search.  This  was  Wilibrandis,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  emperor  Maximilian's  knights,  and  widow  of  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  named  Keller, — a  woman  already  proved  by  many 
trials.  He  married  her,  saying:  "I  look  to  the  ordinances  of 
God,  and  not  to  the  scowling  faces  of  men."  This  did  not  pre- 
vent the  sly  Erasmus  from  exclaiming:  "  Luther's  affair  is  called 
a  tragedy,  but  I  maintain  it  is  a  comedy,  for  each  act  of  the 
drama  ends  in  a  wedding."  This  witticism  has  been  often  re- 
peated. For  a  long  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  account  for  the 
Reformation  by  the  desire  of  the  princes  for  the  church  property, 
and  of  the  priests  for  marriage.  This  vulgar  method  is  now 
stigmatized  by  the  best  Roman  controversialists  as  "a  proof  of 
a  singularly  narrow  mind.  The  Beformation  originated,"  add 
they,  "in  a  true  and  Christian,  although  unenlightened  zeal."1 

The  return  of  (Ecolampadius  had  still  more  important  conse- 
quences for  Basel  than  it  had  for  himself.  The  discussion  at 
J3erne  caused  a  great  sensation  there.  "Berne,  the  powerful 
Berne,  is  reforming ! "  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  "  How, 
then!"  said  the  people  one  to  another,  "the  fierce  Bear  has 

come  out  of  his  den he  is  groping  about  for  the  rays  of  the 

sun and  Basel,  the  city  of  learning — Basel,  the  adopted  city 

of  Erasmus  and  of  CEcolanipadius,  remains  in  darkness ! " 

On  Good  Friday  (JOth  April  1528),  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  council  and  (Ecolampadius,  five  workmen  of  the  Spinner's 
Company  entered  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  that  of 
the  reformer,  and  where  the  mass  was  already  abolished,  and 
carried  away  all  the  "idols."  On  Easter  Monday,  after  the 
evening  sermon,  thirty-four  citizens  removed  all  the  images 
from  the  church  of  the  Augustines. 

This  was  going  too  far.  Were  they  desirous,  then,  of 
drawing  Basel  and  its  councils  from  that  just  medium  in  which 
they  had  till  this  moment  so  wisely  halted?  The  council  met 
hur-tily  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  sent  the  five  men  to  prison; 
but,  on  the  intercession  of  the  burghers,  they  were  released, 

1  Sec  Mohlcr's  Symbolik,  both  in  the  preface  and  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  writings  produced  by  Rome  since  the  time  of 
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ami  the  images  suppressed  in  five  other  churches.  These  hall- 
mousures  sul!i<vd  tor  a  time. 

On  a  sudden  tin-  flame  l)iir>t  mit  anew  \vitli  greater  vinl- 
Sermons   were  preached   at   St.   Martin's   and  St.   Leon, 
against  the  ahominations  of  the  cathedral ;  and  at  the  cathedral 
the  reformers  were  called  "heretics,  knaves,  and  j»r« 
The   Papists  celebrated  mass  upon  mass.     The  Iwriv-ma-tei- 
Meyer,  a  friend  of  the  Reform,  had  with  him  the  majority  of 
the  people;  the  burgomaster  Meltinger,  an  intrepid  leader  of 
the  partisans  of  Rome,  prevailed   in  the  councils;  a  collision 
became  inevitable.     "The  fatal  hour  approaches,"  says  (Ki-ul- 
nmpadius,  "terrible  for  the  enemies  of  God!"! 

On  Wednesday  the  23d  December,  two  days  before  Chri>t- 
mas,  three  hundred  citizens  from  all  the  companies,  pious  and 
worthy  men, assembled  in  tho  hall  of  the  Gardeners'  Company, 
and  there  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  senate.  During  this  tin;. 
the  friends  of  Popery,  who  resided  for  the  most  part  in  Little 
Basel  and  the  suburb  of  St.  Paul,  took  up  arms,  and  brandished 
their  swords  and  lances  against  the  reformed  citizens  at  the 

O 

very  moment  that  the  latter  were  bearing  their  petition  to  tho 
council,  and  endeavoured,  although  ineffectually,  to  bar  their 
road.  Meltinger  haughtily  refused  to  receive  the  petition,  and 
charged  the  burghers,  on  tho  faith  of  their  civic  oath,  to  return 
to  their  homes.  The  burgomaster  Meyer,  however,  took  the, 
address,  and  the  senate  ordered  it  to  be  read. 

"Honoured,  wise,  and  gracious  Lords,"  it  ran,  "we.  your 
dutiful  fellow-citizens  of  tho  companies,  address  YOU  as  well- 
beloved  fathers,  whom  we  are  ready  to  obey  at  the  cost  of  our 
goods  and  of  our  lives.  Take  God's  glory  to  heart;  restore 
peace  to  the  city;  and  oblige  all  the  pope's  preachers  to  discuss 
freely  with  the  ministers.  If  the  mass  be  true,  we  desire  to 
have  it  in  our  churches;  but  if  it  is  an  abomination  before  (l<>d. 
why,  through  love  for  the  priests,  should  we  draw  down  [\\< 
terrible  anger  upon  ourselves  and  upon  our  chihli 

Thus  spoke  tho  citizens  of  Basel.  There  was  nothing  re- 
volutionary either  in  their  language  or  in  their  proceedings. 

cr,  Schclmcn,  un<!  I5til>en.     ( Hulling,  ii 
Maturntur  fatalis  hora  et  tremcnda  hostibus  Dei.     (Z\v.  K|>i>.  ii.  213.) 
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They  desired  \\hat  was  right  with  decision,  but  also  with 
ealnmes.s.  All  might  still  proceed  with  order  aud  decorum. 
Hut  lu-re  begins  a  new  period:  the  vessel  of  reform  is  about  to 
enter  the  port,  but  not  until  it  has  passed  through  violent 
storm-. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Crisis  in  Basel — Half- measures  rejected — Reformed  Propositions — A  Night  of 
Terror — Idols  broken  in  the  Cathedral — The  Hour  of  Madness — Idols  broken 
in  all  the  Churches — Reform  legalized — Erasmus  in  Basel — A  great  Transfor- 
mation— Revolution  and  Reformation. 

TUB  bishop's  partisans  first  departed  from  the  legal  course. 
Filled  with  terror  on  learning  that  mediators  were  expected 
from  Zurich  and  Berne,  they  ran  into  the  city,  crying  that  an 
Austrian  army  was  coming  to  their  aid,  and  collected  stones  in 
their  houses.  The  reformed  did  the  same.  The  disturbance 
increased  hourly,  and  in  the  night  of  the  25th  December  the 
Papists  met  under  arms :  priests  with  arquebuse  in  hand  were 
numbered  among  their  ranks. 
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Scarcely  had  the  reformed  learnt  this,  when  some  of  them 
running  hastily  from  house  to  house,  knocked  at  the  doors  and 
awoke  their  friends,  who,  starting  out  of  bed,  seized  their  mus- 
kets and  repaired  to  the  Gardeners'  Hall,  the  rendezvous  of 
their  party.  They  soon  amounted  to  three  thousand. 

Both  parties  passed  the  night  under  arms.  At  every  mo- 
ment a  civil  war,  and  what  is  worse,  "  a  war  of  hearths,"  might 
break  out.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  each  party  should  nomi- 
nate delegates  to  treat  with  the  senate  on  this  matter.  The 
reformed  chose  thirty  men  of  respectability,  courage,  faith,  and 
experience,  who  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  Gardeners'  Hall. 
The  partisans  of  the  ancient  faith  chose  also  a  commission,  but 
less  unmerous  and  less  respectable:  their  station  was  at  the 
Fishmongers"  Hall.  The  council  was  constantly  sitting.  All 
the  gates  of  the  city,  except  two,  were  closed ;  strong  guards 
\\ere  posted  iii  every  quarter.  Deputies  from  Lucerne,  Uri. 
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Schafl'haus!  ii.  Xug,  Schwyt/.  Molbausen,  and  Straeburg,  AT- 
rived  successively.  The  agitation  iin-1  tumult  increased  iroiii 
hour  to  hour. 

It  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  so  violent  a  crisis.  The 
senate,  faithful  to  its  ideas  of  half-in-  ;i<un  s  decreed  that  the 
priests  should  continue  to  celebrate  thr  mass;  but  that  all, 
{•riots  ami  ministers,  should  prea<-h  the  Word  of(<od,  and  I'm- 
this  purpose  should  meet  once  a  \.. .  k  to  confer  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  then  called  the  Lutherans  together  in  the. 
Franciscan  church,  and  the  Papists  in  that  belonging  to  tho 
Dominicans.  The  senate  first  repaired  to  the  former  elmivh, 
where  they  found  two  thousand  five  hundred  citizens  a.ss«-rnl>leil. 
The  secretary  had  hardly  read  the  ordinance  before  a  great 
agitation  arose.  "  That  shall  not  be,"  cried  one  of  the  people.1 
"  \Ve  will  not  put  up  with  the  mass,  not  even  a  single  one !  "1 
exclaimed  another;  and  all  repeated,  "No  mass, — no  mass, — 
wo  will  die  sooner!"5 

The  senate  having  next  visited  tho  Dominican  church,  all 
the  Romanists,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  amoni:  whom 
were  many  foreign  servants,  cried  out:  "We  are  ready  to  sac- 
rifice our  lives  for  the  mass.  We  swear  it,  we  swear  it !"  re- 
peated they  with  uplifted  hands.  "If  they  reject  the  mass — 
to  arms!  to  arms!": 

The  senate  withdrew  more  embarrassed  than  ever. 

The  two  parties  ^vere  again  assembled  three  days  aft.  i. 
CEcolampadius  was  in  the  pulpit.  "  Be  meek  and  tractable," 
said  he;  and  he  preached  with  such  unction  that  many 
ready  to  burst  into  tears.*  The  assembly  offered  up  prayers, 
and  then  decreed  that  it  would  accept  a  new  ordinance,  by  virtue 
of  which,  fifteen  days  after  Pentecost,  there  should  be  a  public 
disputation,  in  which  no  arguments  should  be  employed  but 
such  as  were  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God :  after  this  a  general 
vote  should  take  place  upon  the  mass,  that  the  majority  should 
decide  the  question,  and  that  in  tho  meanwhile  the  ma.<s  should 
be  celebrated  in  three  churches  only;  it  being  however  under- 

1  Quidam  c  plebc  clamitnbat:  Hex-  mm  fict !     (7.w.  Kpji.  ii 

2  Nos  plane  i-a  non  tt-rvimi^.  :mt  ninrirmiir  omnes.     (Ibid.) 

3  At  altcra  pant  minitnbat  pnvli.i  .-i  uikvim  rrjicercnt.     (Il>i<i.) 

4  Ut  nemo  non  commoverctur  et  profecto  fore  milii  lacrymas  cxctuisissct.  (Ibid.) 
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stood,  that  nothing  should  be  taught  there  that  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Romanist  minority  rejected  these  propositions:  "Basel," 
said  they,  "  is  not  like  Berne  and  Zurich.  Its  revenues  are 
derived  in  great  measure  from  countries  opposed  to  the  Refor- 
mation!" The  priests  having  refused  to  resort  to  the  weekly 
conferences,  they  were  suspended;  and  during  a  fortnight  there- 
was  neither  sermon  nor  mass  at  the  cathedral,  or  in  the  churches 
of  St.  Ulric,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Theodore. 

Those  who  remained  faithful  to  Rome  resolved  upon  an  in- 
trepid defence.  Meltinger  placed  Sebastian  Miiller  in  the 
pulpit  at  St.  Peter's,  from  which  he  had  been  interdicted,  and 
this  hot-headed  priest  vented  such  abusive  sarcasms  against 
the  Reform,  that  several  of  the  evangelicals,  who  were  listen- 
ing to  the  sermon,  were  insulted  and  nearly  torn  in  pieces. 

Tt  was  necessary  to  arouse  Basel  from  this  nightmare,  and 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  "Let  us  remember  our  liberty,"  said 
the  reformed  citizens,  "and  what  we  owe  to  the  glory  of  Christ, 
to  public  justice,  and  to  our  posterity."1  They  then  demanded 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation,  friends  and  relations  of 
the  priests,  who  were  the  cause  of  all  these  delays  and  of  all 
these  troubles,  should  no  longer  sit  in  the  councils  until  peace 
was  re-established.  This  was  the  8th  February.  The  council 
notified  that  they  would  return  an  answer  on  the  morrow. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  twelve  hundred  citizens  were 
assembled  in  the  corn -market.  They  began  to  fear  that  the 
delay  required  by  the  senate  concealed  some  evil  design.  "  Wo 
must  have  a  reply  this  very  night,"  they  said.  The  senate  was 
convoked  in  great  haste. 

From  that  period  affairs  assumed  a  more  threatening  attitude 
in  Basel.  Strong  guards  were  posted  by  the  burghers  in  the 
halls  of  the  different  guilds;  armed  men  patrolled  the  city,  and 
bivouacked  in  the  public  places,  to  anticipate  the  machinations 
of  their  adversaries;2  the  chains  were  stretched  across  the  streets; 
torches  were  lighted,  and  resinous  trees,  whose  flickering  light 

1  Cogitans  quid  gloriie  Christi,  quid  justitiao  publicte,  quidque  poatcritati  suw 
deberet.  (CEcol.  Zurich  MS.) 

quid  forte  ab  advenariis  inaidiarum  strucrctur.     (Ibid.) 
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i  tin'  darkness  \vere  plared  at  intervals  throughthetown; 
six  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  before  the  town-hall;   ami 
the  gates  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  arsenal  and  the  ranij 
were  occupied.     Basel  was  in  a  state  of  siege. 

There  was  no  longer  any  hope  for  the  Romish  party.  The 
burgomaster,  MdiingMT,  an  intrepid  soldier  and  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Marignan,  where  he  had  led  eight  hundred  men  int'i  k-ittle, 
lost  courage.  In  the  darkness  ho  gained  the  banks  of  the  Uhine 
with  his  son-in-law,  the  councillor  Eglof  d'Offenburgh,eml>. 
unnoticed  in  a  small  boat,  and  rapidly  descended  the  stream 
amid  the  fogs  of  the  night.1  Other  members  of  the  council 
escaped  in  a  similar  manner. 

This  gave  rise  to  new  alarms.  "Let  us  beware  of  their  se- 
cret manoeuvres,"  said  the  people.  "  Perhaps  they  are  gone  to 
fetch  the  Austrians,  with  whom  they  have  so  often  threatened 
us  !  "  The  affrighted  citizens  collected  arms  from  every  <ju;: 
and  at  break  of  day  they  had  two  thousand  men  on  foot.  The 
beams  of  the  rising  sun  fell  on  this  resolute  but  calm  assembly 

It  was  midday.  The  senate  had  come  to  no  decision:  tho 
impatience  of  the  burghers  could  be  restrained  no  longer.  Forty 
men  were  detached  to  visit  the  posts.  As  this  patrol  was  pass- 
ing tho  cathedral,  they  entered  it,  and  one  of  the  citizens,  im- 
pelled by  curiosity,  opened  a  closet  with  his  halberd,  in  which 
some  images  had  been  hidden.  One  of  them  fell  out,  and  was 
broken  into  a  thousand  pieces  against  the  stone  pavement."  Tin- 
sight  of  these  fragments  powerfully  moved  the  spectators,  who 
began  throwing  down  one  after  another  all  the  images  that  were 
concealed  in  this  place.  None  of  them  offered  any  resistance  : 
heads,  feet,  and  hands  —  all  were  heaped  in  confusion  before  the 
halberdiers.  "I  am  much  surprised,"  said  Erasmus,  "that 
they  performed  no  miracle  to  save  themselves;  formerly  the 
saints  worked  frequent  prodigies  for  much  smaller  offences."3 
Some  priests  ran  to  the  spot,  and  the  patrol  withdrew. 

A  rumour,  however,  having  spread  that  a  disturbance  had 
taken  place  in  this  church,  three  hundred  men  came  to  the  sup- 

1  Clam  conscensa  navirnl:i  CULM,  nr-n.i  •..-n.-itu.  O|:I|>MIS  ect    i  .l-Vol.  /.uridi  MS.) 
3  Cum  li;il|i:irilNijuasi  per  ludum  aju-rirciit  urmarium  iiloluruni,  ununi<iuc  iduluiu 
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port  of  the  forty.  "Why,"  said  they,  "should  we  spare  the 
idols  that  light  up  the  flames  of  discord?"  The  priests  in  alarm 
ha<l  closed  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary,  drawn  the  bolts,  raised 
barricades,  and  prepared  everything  for  maintaining  a  s; 
But  the  townspeople,  whose  patience  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
delays  of  the  council,  dashed  against  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
church:  it  yielded  to  their  blows,  and  they  rushed  into  the 
cathedral.  The  hour  of  madness  had  arrived.  These  men 
were  n<>  longer  recognizable,  as  they  brandished  their  swords, 
rattled  their  pikes,  and  uttered  formidable  cries:  were  they 
Goths,  or  fervent  worshippers  of  God,  animated  by  the  zeal 
which  in  times  of  yore  inflamed  the  prophets  and  the  kings 
of  Israel?  However  that  may  have  been,  these  proceedings 
were  disorderly,  since  public  authority  alone  can  interfere  in 
public  reforms.  Images,  altars,  pictures — all  were  thrown  down 
and  destroyed.  The  priests  who  had  fled  into  the  vestry,  and 
there  concealed  themselves,  trembled  in  every  limb  at  the  terri- 
ble noise  made  by  the  fall  of  their  holy  decorations.  The  work 
of  destruction  was  completed  without  one  of  them  venturing  to 
save  the  objects  of  his  worship,  or  to  make  the  slightest  remon- 
strance. The  people  next  piled  up  the  fragments  in  the  squares, 
and  set  fire  to  them;  and  during  the  chilly  night  the  armed 
burghers  stood  round  and  warmed  themselves  at  the  crackling 
flame.1 

The  senate  collected  in  amazement,  and  desired  to  interpose 
their  authority  and  appease  the  tumult;  but  they  might  as 
well  have  striven  to  command  the  winds.  The  enthusiastic 
citizens  replied  to  their  magistrates  in  these  haughty  words: 
"  What  you  have  not  been  able  to  effect  in  three  years,  we  will 
complete  in  one  hour."2 

In  truth  the  anger  of  the  people  was  no  longer  confined  to 
the  cathedral.  They  respected  all  kinds  of  private  property;'5 
but  they  attacked  the  churches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Ulric,  St. 
Alban,  and  of  the  Dominicans;  and  in  all  these  temples  "the 
idols"  fell  under  the  blows  of  these  good  citizens  of  Basel,  who 

O 

1  Lignis  imaginum  usi  sunt  vigiles,  pro  arccndo  frigore  nocturne.     ( Zurich  M.S. ) 
1  De  quo  vos  per  triennium  delibcrastis,  nihil  efficients,  nos  iiitra  horam  omiii-iu 
absolvcmu*.     MKool.  Capitoni,  Basel  MS.) 
3  Xulli  enim  vel  obolum  abstulerunt.     (Ibid.) 
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were  inflamed  by  an  extraordinary  zeal.  Already  they  were 
making  preparations  to  cross  the  bridge  ami  enter  Little  Basel, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Popery,  when  the  alarmed 
inhabitants  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remove  the  images  them. 
selves,  and  with  heavy  hearts  they  hastily  carried  them  into 
the  upper  chambers  of  the  church,  whence  they  hoped  to  be 
able  after  a  time  to  restore  them  to  their  old  position. 

They  did  not  stop  at  these  energetic  demonstrations;  the 
most  excited  talked  of  going  to  the  town-hall,  and  of  constrain- 
ing the  senate  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people;  but  the 
good  sense  of  the  majority  treated  these  brawlers  as  they  de- 
served, and  checked  their  guilty  thoughts. 

The  senators  now  perceived  the  necessity  of  giving  a  legal 
character  to  this  popular  movement,  and  of  thus  changing  a 
tumultuous  revolution  into  a  durable  reformation.1  Democracy 
and  the  Gospel  were  thus  established  simultaneously  in  J! 
The  senate,  after  an  hour's  deliberation,  granted  that  in  future 
the  burghers  should  participate  in  the  election  of  the  two 
councils ;  that  from  this  day  the  mass  and  images  should  be 
abolished  throughout  all  the  canton,  and  that  in  every  delibera- 
tion which  concerned  the  glory  of  God  or  the  good  of  the  state 
the  opinion  of  the  guilds  should  be  taken.  The  people,  de- 
lighted at  having  obtained  these  conditions,  which  secured 
their  political  and  religious  liberty,  returned  joyful  to  their 
houses.  It  was  now  the  close  of  day.2 

On  the  morrow,  Ash- Wednesday,  it  was  intended  to  distri- 
bute the  ruins  of  the  altars  and  other  ornaments  of  the  church 
among  the  poor  to  serve  them  for  firewood.  But  these  unhappy 
creatures,  in  their  eagerness  for  the  fragments,  having  begun 
to  dispute  about  them,  great  piles  were  constructed  in  tin- 
cathedral  close  and  set  on  fire.  "  The  idols,"  said  some  wags, 
"are  really  keeping  their  Ash- Wednesday  to-day!''  The 
friends  of  popery  turned  away  their  horror-stricken  •  \.  s  fr.un 
this  sacrilegious  sight,  says  QEcolampadius,  and  shed  tears  of 
blood.  "Thus  severely  did  they  treat  the  idols,"  continues 

1  Cedendum  plebi.     ((Ecol.  Capitoni.  Basel  MS.) 

2  His  eonditi.iiiil.ti-  j.lebs  LeU  doniuiu  mliit,  sub  ipsum  noctis  crcpusculum. 
(Ibid,  Zurich  MS.) 
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the  reformer,  "and  the  mass  died  of  grief  in  consequence."1 
On  the  following  Sunday  hymns  in  German  were  sung  at  every 
church;  and  on  the  18th  February  a  general  amnesty  was 
published.  Everything  was  changed  in  Basel.  The  last  had 
become  first,  and  the  first  last.  While  CEcolampadius,  who 
a  few  years  before  had  entered  the  city  as  a  stranger,  without 
tirces  and -without  power,  found  himself  raised  to  the  first 
station  in  the  Church,  Erasmus,  disturbed  in  the  quiet  study 
whence  during  so  long  a  period  he  had  issued  his  absolute 
commands  to  the  world  of  letters,  saw  himself  compelled  to 
descend  into  the  arena.  But  this  king  of  the  schools  had  no 
desire  to  lay  down  his  sceptre  before  the  sovereign  people. 
For  a  long  time  he  used  to  turn  aside  his  head  when  he  met 
his  friend  CEcolampadius.  Besides,  he  feared  by  remaining 
at  Basel  to  compromise  himself  with  his  protectors.  "The 
torrent,"  said  he,  "which  was  hidden  underground  has  burst 
forth  with  violence,  and  committed  frightful  ravages.2  My 
life  is  in  danger:  CEcolampadius  possesses  all  the  churches. 
People  are  continually  bawling  in  my  ears;  lam  besieged  with 
letters,  caricatures,  and  pamphlets.  It  is  all  over:  I  am  re- 
solved to  leave  Basel.  Only  shall  I  or  shall  I  not  depart  by 
stealth!  The  one  is  more  becoming,  the  other  more  secure." 

O  * 

Wishing  as  much  as  possible  to  make  his  honour  and  his 
prudence  agree,  Erasmus  desired  the  boatmen  with  whom  he 
was  to  descend  the  llhine  to  depart  from  an  unfrequented  spot. 
This  was  opposed  by  the  senate,  and  the  timid  philosopher 
was  compelled  to  enter  the  boat  as  it  lay  near  the  bridge,  at 
that  time  covered  with  a  crowd  of  people.  He  floated  down 
the  river,  sadlv  bade  adieu  to  the  city  he  had  so  much  loved, 

v  V 

and  retired  to  Friburg  in  Brisgau  with  severalother  learned  men. 
New  professors  were  invited  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs  in  the 
university,  and  in  particular  Oswald  Myconius,  Phrygio,  Se- 
bastian Munster,  and  Simon  Grynaeus.  At  the  same  time 
was  published  an  ecclesiastical  order  and  confession  of  faith, 
one  of  the  most  precious  documents  of  this  epoch. 

1  TU  sacritum  cat  in  idola,  ac  missa  pnc  dolorc  expirayit.  ((Ecol.  Oapitoni, 
Zurich,  MS.) 

'-'  Basilica  torrcns  quidcm,  qut  sub  terra  labcbatur,  subito  ernmpcns,  Ac.  (Err. 
J  j.j..  ad  I'irklu-imer,  July  153l>.) 

III.  -  -L 
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Thus  had  a  great  transformation  been  effected  without  tlio 
loss  of  a  single  drop  of  blood.     Popery  had  fallen  in  D.-i.-.-l   in 
de-pile  of  the  secular  ami  spiritual  power.     "The  wedge  of  the 
."'  says  (Ecolampadius,  "ha-  ,-plit  this  hard  knot."1 

Wo  cannot,  however,  help  acknowledging  that  the  ]> 
Reformation  may  afford  ground  for  some  objections.      Luther 
had  opposed  himself  to  the  power  of  the  many.     "When  the 
people  prick  up  their  ears,  do  not  whistle  too  loud.     It  i-  I 
to  suffer  at  the  hand  of  one  tyrant,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  king, 
than  of  a  thousand  tyrants,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  people."     On 
this  account  the  German  Reformer  has  been  reproached  fur 
acknowledging  no  other  policy  than  servilism. 

Perhaps  when  the  Swiss  Eeformation  is  canvassed,  a  con- 
trary objection  will  be  made  against  it,  and  the  Reform  at 
Basel  in  particular,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  revolution. 

The  Reformation  must  of  necessity  bear  the  stamp  of  tin- 
country  in  which  it  is  accomplished:  it  will  bo  monarchical  in 
Germany,  republican  in  Switzerland.  Nevertheless,  in  religion 
as  in  politics,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  reformat  inn 
and  revolution. 

In  no  sphere  does  Christianity  desire  either  despotism,  ser- 
vitude, stagnation,  retrogression,  or  death.  But  while  looking 
for  progress,  it  seeks  to  accomplish  it  by  reformation  and  not 
by  revolution. 

Reformation  works  by  the  power  of  the  Word,  of  doctrine, 
cultivation,  and  truth;  while  revolution,  or  rather  revolt, 
operates  by  the  power  of  riot,  of  the  sword,  and  of  the  club. 

Christianity  proceeds  by  the  inner  man,  and  charters  them- 
selves, if  they  stand  alone,  cannot  satisfy  it.  No  doubt  political 
constitutions  are  one  of  the  blessings  of  our  age;  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  these  securities  to  be  committed  to  parchment; 
they  must  bo  written  in  the  heart,  and  guaranteed  by  the 
manners  of  the  people. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  Swiss  Reformers;  such  were 
those  of  the  Reform  at  Basel,  and  by  these  it  is  distinguished 
from  a  revolution. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  some  excesses.     Never  perhap-  has 

1  Malo  nodo  suus  CUDCUB  obvenit.     (CEcol.  Cnpit.) 
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a  n  formation  boon  accomplished  among  men  without  somo 
mixture  of  revolution.  But  it  was  doctrines,  h<>\vrvrr,  that 
in  question  at  Basel:  these  doctrines  had  acted  powerfully 
on  the  moral  convictions  and  oil  the  lives  of  the  people;  the 
movement  had  taken  place  within  before  it  showed  itself  with- 
out. But  more  than  this:  the  Reformation  was  not  satisfied 
with  taking  away;  it  gave  more  than  it  took;  and,  far  from 
confining  itself  to  the  work  of  destruction,  it  scattered  rich 

O  7 

blessings  over  all  the  people.1 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Farel's  Commission — Farel  at  Lausanne  and  Morat — Ncufchatcl — Farel  preaches 
at  Serridre — Enters  Neufchatel — Sermon — The  Monks — Farel's  Preaching — 
Popery  in  Neufchate! — Canons  and  Monks  unite — Farel  at  Morat  and  in  the 
Vully — Reformation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Basel — Farel  again  in  Xeufohatel — 
Placards — The  Hospital  Chapel — Civil  Power  invoked  by  the  Romanists. 

THE  recoil  of  the  discussion  at  Berne  had  overthrown  Popery 
in  a  considerable  part  of  German  Switzerland.  It  was  also  felt 
in  many  of  the  churches  of  French  Switzerland,  lying  at  fthe 
foot  of  the  Jura,  or  scattered  amid  the  pine  forests  of  its  ele- 
vated valleys,  and  which  up  to  this  time  had  shown  the  most 
absolute  devotion  to  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Farel,  seeing  the  Gospel  established  in  the  places  where  the 
Rhone  mingles  its  sandy  waters  with  the  crystal  Leman,  turned 
his  eyes  to  another  quarter.  He  was  supported  by  Berne. 
This  state,  which  possessed  jointly  with  Friburg  the  bailiwicks 
of  Morat,  Orbe,  and  Granson,  and  which  had  alliances  with 
Lausanne,  Avenches,  Payerne,  Neufchatel,  and  Geneva,  saw 
that  both  its  interest  and  its  duty  alike  called  it  to  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  its  allies  and  subjects.  Farel  was  em- 
powered to  carry  it  among  them,  provided  he  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  respective  governments. 

One  day,  therefore,  journeying  towards  Morat,  Farel  arrived 
and  preached  the  Gospel  at  the  foot  of  those  towers  and  battle- 
ments that  had  been  attacked  at  three  different  periods  by  the 
armies  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  Charles 

1  Hagenbach,  Vorlesungcn,  ii.  125,  200. 
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tin-  IJul.i.  F.relt.nir  the  frit-nils  of  tin-  Reform  amounted  to  a 
trreat  number.  A -general  vote  havinir  neverthel<-->  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Pope,  Fare!  proceeded  to  Lausanne. 

He  was  at  first  driven  away  by  the  bishop  and  th 
but  soon  reappeared  provided  with  a  letter  from  the  lord*  of 
Berne.  "We  send  him  to  you,"  said  their  excellencies  to  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  "to  defend  his  own  cause  and  our-. 
Allow  him  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  and  beware  that  you 
touch  not  a  hair  of  his  head." 

There  was  great  confusion  in  the  councils.  Placed  between 
Berne  and  the  bishop,  what  could  they  do?  The  Council  of 
Twenty-four,  finding  the  matter  very  serious,  convoked  the 
Council  of  Sixty;  and  this  body  excusing  itself,  they  convoked 
the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  on  the  14th  November,  1529. 
But  these  in  their  turn  referred  the  business  to  the  Smaller 
Council.  No  one  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lausanne,  it  is  true,  complained  loudly  of  the 
holy  members  of  their  chapters,  whose  lives  (they  said)  were 
one  long  train  of  excesses;  but  when  their  eyes  turned  on  the 
austere  countenance  of  Reform,  they  were  still  more  terrified. 
Besides,  how  deprive  Lausanne  of  her  bishop,  her  court,  and 
her  dignitaries?  What!  no  more  pilgrims  in  the  churches, — 
no  more  suitors  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, — no  more  purchasers 
in  the  markets,  or  boon  companions  in  the  taverns! — The 
widowed  and  desolate  Lausanne  would  no  longer  behold  the 
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noisy  throng  of  people,  that  were  at  once  her  wealth  and  her 
glory! — Better  far  a  disorder  that  enriches,  than  a  reform  that 
impoverishes!  Farel  was  compelled  to  depart  a  second  time. 
He  returned  to  Morat,  and  soon  the  Word  gained  over  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  On  feast-days,  the  roads  from  Pav 
and  Avenches  were  covered  with  merry  bands,  who  laughingly 
said  to  one  another,  "Let  us  go  to  Morat  and  hear  tin.' 
preachers!"  and  exhorted  each  other  slily,  as  they  went  along 
the  road,  "not  to  fall  into  the  nets  of  the  heretics."  But  at 
night  all  was  changed.  Grasped  by  the  strong  hand  of  truth, 
these  very  people  returned, — some  in  deep  thought,  others  dis- 
cussing with  animation  the  doctrines  they  had  heard.  The 
fire  was  sparkling  throughout  all  this  district,  ami  spreading 
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in  every  direction  its  long  rays  of  light.  This  was  enough  for 
Faivl:  he  required  now  conquests. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Mo  rat  lay  one  of  the  strongholds 
iif  Popery — the  earldom  of  Neufchatel.  Joan  of  Hochberg, 
who  had  inherited  this  principality  from  her  ancestors,  had 
married,  in  1 504,  Louis  of  Orleans,  duke  of  Longueville.  This 
French  nobleman  having  supported  the  king  of  France  in  1512, 
in  a  war  against  the  Swiss,  the  cantons  had  taken  possession 
of  Neufchatel,  but  had  restored  it  to  his  widow  in  1529. 

Few  countries  could  have  presented  greater  difficulties  to  the 
daring  reformer.  The  princess  of  Longueville,  residing  in 
France  in  the  suite  of  Francis  I.,  a  woman  of  courtly  habits, 
vain,  extravagant,  always  in  debt,  and  thinking  of  Neufchatel 
only  as  a  farm  that  should  bring  her  in  a  large  revenue,  was 
devoted  to  the  pope  and  popery.  Twelve  canons  with  several 
priests  and  chaplains  formed  a  powerful  clergy,  at  whose  head 
was  the  provost  Oliver  of  Hochberg,  natural  brother  to  the 
princess.  Auxiliaries  full  of  zeal  flanked  this  main  army.  On 
the  one  side  there  was  the  abbey  of  the  Premonstrantes  of 
Fontaine-Andre,  three  quarters  of  a  league  beyond  the  town, 
the  monks  of  which,  after  having  in  the  twelfth  century  cleared 
the  ground  with  their  own  hands,1  had  gradually  become  power- 
ful lords,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Benedictines  of  the  Island 
of  St.  John,  whose  abbot,  having  been  deposed  by  the  Bernese, 
had  taken  refuge,  burning  with  hatred  and  vengeance,  in  his 
priory  at  Corcelles. 

The  people  of  Neufchatel  had  a  great  respect  for  ancient 
rights,  and  it  was  easy  to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling, 
considering  the  general  ignorance,  to  maintain  the  innovations 
of  popery.  The  canons  improved  the  opportunity.  For  the 
instructions  of  the  Gospel  they  substituted  pomps  and  shows. 
The  church,  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  was  filled  with  altars, 
chapels,  and  images  of  saints;  and  religion,  descending  from 
this  sanctuary,  ran  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  was  travestied 
in  dramas  and  mysteries,  mingled  with  indulgences,  miracles, 
an  I  debauchery.2 

1  Propriis  mnnibu?.     (Hist,  of  N'eufchatel,  by  F.  de  Charabrier,  p.  13.) 
3  M6moirea  BUT  1'Eglise  collfigiale  do  Neufchatel,  p.  240. 
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Tho  soldiers  of  Neufchatel,  ho\\wer,  \vh<>  had  made  tin- 
campaign  of  1529  with  tin-  Bernese  army,  brought  back  to  their 
homes  the  liveliest  enthusiasm  for  the  evan^i -lical  cause.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  a  frail  boat,  quitting  tin-  .-.mtheni  I»:mk 
of  the  lake,  on  the  side  opposite  Morat,  and  carrying  a  French- 
man of  mean  appearance,  steered  towards  the  Neufehat-  1  shore. 
Farel,  for  it  was  he,  had  learnt  that  tho  village  of  Sri- 
situated  at  the  gates  of  Neufchatel,  depended  as  to  spiritual 
on  tho  evangelical  city  of  Bienne,  and  that  Emer  Beynon,  tho 
priest  of  the  place,  "  had  some  liking  for  the  Gospel."  Tho 
plan  of  his  campaign  was  immediately  drawn  up.  He  appean  <l 
before  parson  Emer,  who  received  him  with  joy;  but  what  could 
be  done!  for  Farel  had  been  interdicted  from  preaching  in  any 
church  whatever  in  the  earldom.  The  poor  priest  thought  to 
reconcile  everything  by  permitting  Farel  to  mount  on  a  stone 
in  the  cemetery,  and  thus  preach  to  the  people,  turning  his  back 
upon  the  church.1 

A  great  disturbance  arose  in  Neufchatel.  On  one  side  the 
government,  the  canons,  and  the  priests,  cried,  "Heresy!"1 
but  on  the  other,  "  some  inhabitants  of  Neufchatel,  to  whom 
God  had  given  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,"2  flocked  to  Ser- 
riere.  In  a  short  time  these  last  could  not  contain  them- 
selves: "Come,"  said  they  to  Farel,  "and  preach  to  us  in 
the  town." 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  December.  They  entered  by 
the  gate  of  the  castle,  and  leaving  tho  church  on  the  hill  to  the 
left,  they  passed  in  front  of  the  canons'  houses,  and  descended 
to  the  narrow  streets  inhabited  by  the  citizens.  On  reaching 
the  market-cross,  Farel  ascended  a  platform  and  addressed  the 
crowd,  which  gathered  together  from  all  the  neighbourhood, — 

*  O  O  O 

weavers,  vine-dressers,  husbandmen,  a  worthy  race,  possessing 
more  feeling  than  imagination.  The  preacher's  exterior  \\  a- 
grave,  his  discourse  energetic,  his  voice  like  thunder:  his  eyes, 
his  features,  his  gestures,  all  showed  him  a  man  of  intrepidity. 
The  citizens,  accustomed  to  run  about  the  streets  after  the 

1  M.  do  Porrot,  ex-pastor  of  Serriere,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  L'Egliao 
et  la  Reformation,"  lias  shown  me  the  stone  on  which  Farrl  stood. 

2  "  Aucuns  do  Neufchatel,  auxquels  Dieu  avait  donn6  connoiraancc  de  la  verito," 
dee.     (Choupard  MS.) 
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mountebanks,  were  touched  by  his  powerful  language.  "  Fan-1 
preached  a  sermon  of  such  great  efficacy,"  says  a  manuscript, 
"  that  he  gained  over  much  people."1 

Some  monks,  however,  with  shaven  crowns2  glided  among  his 
hearers,  seeking  to  excite  them  against  the  heretical  minister. 
"Let  us  beat  out  his  brains,"  said  some.  "Duck  him,  duck 
him!"  cried  others,  advancing  to  throw  Farel  into  a  fountain, 
which  may  still  be  seen  near  the  spot  where  he  preached.  But 
the  reformer  stood  firm. 

This  first  preaching  was  succeeded  by  others.  To  this  Gos- 
pel missionary  every  place  was  a  church;  every  stone,  every 
bench,  every  platform  was  a  pulpit.  Already  the  cutting  winds 
and  the  snows  of  December  should  have  kept  the  Neufchatelans 
around  their  firesides;  "the  canons  made  a  vigorous  defence ;"J 
and  in  every  quarter  "the  shorn  crowns"  were  in  agitation, 
supplicating,  menacing,  shouting,  and  threatening — but  all  was 
useless.  No  sooner  did  this  man  of  small  stature  rise  up  in  any 
place,  with  his  pale  yet  sunburnt  complexion,  with  red  and  un- 
combed beard,  with  sparkling  eye  and  expressive  mouth,  than 
the  monks'  labour  was  lost:  the  people  collected  around  him, 
for  it  was  the  Word  of  God  that  fell  from  his  lips.*  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him:  with  open  mouth  and  attentive  ears  they 
hung  upon  his  words.5  And  scarcely  did  he  begin  to  speak, 
when — Oil!  wonderful  work  of  God!  he  himself  exclaims — 
this  multitude  believed  as  if  it  had  but  one  soul. 

The  Word  of  God  carried  the  town,  as  it  were,  at  the  first 
assault;  and  throwing  down  the  devices  Home  had  taken  ages 
to  compose,  established  itself  in  triumph  on  the  ruins  of  human 
traditions.  Farel  saw  in  imagination  Jesus  Christ  himself 
walking  in  spirit  through  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  softening  the  hard  heart  and  working  mira- 
cles6  so  that  scarcely  had  he  returned  to  his  humble  resi- 
dence before  he  wrote  to  his  friends  with  a  heart  full  of  emotion : 
"Render  thanks  with  me  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  in  that  he  has 

1  Quoted  in  the  Choupard  MS. 

8  Rasorum  renioraincnta.     (Farellus  Molano,  Ncufchatel  MS.) 

8  Contra  tyrannica  pnecepta.     (Ibid.) 

*  Ad  vcrbum  festinarent.     (Ibid.) 

*  Avidc  audientes.     (Ibid.) 

0  Quid  Christus  in  suis  egcrit.     (Ibid.) 
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shown  his  favour  to  those  bowed  down  by  a  weighty  tyranny;" 
and  lalling  on  hi.s  knees,  he  worshipped  God.1 

But  during  this  time  what  were  the  adherents  of  the  pope 
doing  in  Neufchatel  ? 

The  canons,  members  of  the  General  Audiences,  of  \\hifh 
they  formed  the  first  estate,  treated  both  priests  and  laymen 
with  intolerable  haughtiness.  Laying  the  burden  of  their  offices 
on  poor  curates,  they  publicly  kept  dissolute  women,  <  Intln-d 
them  sumptuously,  endowed  their  children  by  public  acts,  fought 
in  the  church,  haunted  the  streets  by  night,  or  went  into  a  fo- 
reign country  to  enjoy  in  secret  the  produce  of  their  avarice-, 
of  their  intrigues.  Some  poor  lepers  placed  in  a  house  ii'-ar  the 
city  were  maintained  by  the  produce  of  certain  offerings.  The 
rich  canons,  in  the  midst  of  their  banquets,  dared  take  away 
the  bread  of  charity  from  these  unhappy  wretches. 

The  abbey  of  Fontaine-Andre"  was  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  town.  Now  the  canons  of  Neufchatel  and  the  monks  of 
Fontaine  were  at  open  war.  These  hostile  powers,  encamped 
on  their  two  hills,  disputed  each  other's  property,  wrested  away 
each  other's  privileges,  launched  at  one  another  the  coarsest 
insults,  and  even  came  to  blows.  "Debaucher  of  women!"' 
said  the  canons  to  the  abbot  of  Fontaine- Andre",  who  returned 
the  compliment  in  the  same  coin.  It  is  the  Reformation  which, 
through  faith,  has  re-established  the  moral  law  in  Christendom 
— a  law  that  Popery  had  trodden  under  foot. 

For  »  long  time  these  conventual  wars  had  disturbed  the 
country.  On  a  sudden  they  ceased.  A  strange  event  was 
passing  in  Neufchatel — the  Word  of  God  was  preached  there. 
The  canons,  seized  with  affright  in  the  midst  of  their  disorders, 
looked  down  from  their  lofty  dwellings  on  this  new  movement. 
The  report  reached  Fontaine-Andre".  The  monks  and  priests 
suspended  their  orgies  and  their  quarrels.  The  heathen 
sualism  that  had  invaded  the  Church  was  put  to  the  rout; 
Christian  spiritualism  had  reappeared. 

Immediately  the  monks  and  canons,  so  long  at  war,  embrace 
and  unite  against  the  reformer.  "We  must  save  religion," 

1  Gratias  ergo,  Fratres,  tnecum  agitc  1'atri  niaerioordiaram,  quod  git  propitius 
gravi  pressis  tirannide.  (Far.  Mol.  Neufchatel  MS.) 
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saul  tiicy.  meaning  their  tithes,  banquets,  scandals,  and  privi- 
-.  Not  one  of  them  could  oppose  a  doctrine  to  the  doc- 
trine preached  by  Farel:  to  insult  him  was  their  sole  weapon. 
At  Corcclles,  however,  they  went  farther.  As  the  minister 
ua^  proclaiming  the  Gospel  near  the  priory,  the  monks  fell  upon 
him:  in  the  midst  of  them  was  the  prior  Rodolph  de  Benoit, 
storming,  exciting,  and  striving  to  augment  the  tempest.  He 
even  had  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  according  to  one  writer.1  Farel 
escaped  with  difficulty. 

Tin-;  wa.s  not  enough.  Popery,  as  it  has  always  done,  had 
recourse  to  the  civil  power.  The  canons,  the  abbot,  and  the 
prior,  solicited  the  governor  George  de  Rive  at  the  same  time. 
Farel  stood  firm.  "The  glory  of  Jesus  Christ,"  said  he,  "and 
the  lively  affection  his  sheep  bear  to  his  Word,  constrain  me 
to  endure  sufferings  greater  than  tonjjue  can  describe/''2  Ere- 
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long,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  yield.  Farel  again  crossed 
the  lake;  but  this  passage  was  very  different  from  the  former. 
The  fire  was  kindled ! — On  the  22d  December  he  was  at  Morat; 
and  shortly  after  at  Aigle. 

He  was  recalled  thence.  On  the  7th  January,  religion  was 
put  to  the  vote  at  Morat,  and  the  majority  was  in  favour  of 
the  Gospel.  But  the  Romish  minority,  supported  by  Friburg, 
immediately  undertook  to  recover  its  ancient  position  by  insults 
and  bad  treatment.  "  Farel !  Farel !"  cried  the  reformed  party.3 

A  few  days  after  this,  Farel,  accompanied  by  a  Bernese 
messenger,  scaled  that  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  mountains 
above  Vevay,  whence  the  eye  plunges  into  the  waters  of  the 
Leman;  and  soon  he  crossed  the  estates  of  Count  John  of 
Gruyere,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  \Ve  must  burn  this 
French  Luther!"4  Scarcely  had  Farel  reached  the  heights  of 
Saint  Martin  de  Vaud,5  when  he  saw  the  vicar  of  the  place 
with  two  priests  running  to  meet  him.  "Heretic!  devil!" 
cried  they.  But  the  knight,  through  fear  of  Berne,  remained 
behind  his  walls,  and  Farel  passed  on. 

1  Romelet  in  Annotat.     Farel  Lcben  von  Kirchofer. 

8  At  levia  facit  omnia  Ckristus,  added  he.  (Farel  to  Dumoulin,  15th  Decem- 
ber. N«:utVhah-l  MS.) 

»  Choupanl  MS.     Chambricr,  Hist,  do  Ni-ufchatel,  p.  293. 

4  Missiv«-  <>f  Borne  to  the  Count  of  Gruvdre,  5th  and  16th  January,  1530. 

*  To  the  left  of  the  modern  road  from  VWay  to  1'ri 
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The  reformer,  not  allowing  himself  to  be  stopped  l.\  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  himself  in  Morat,  or  by  tin-  inclemency  of 
the  season,  immediately  carried  the  G«>spel  to  those  beautiful 
liills  that  soar  between  the  smiling  waters  of  lakee  M<>rat  and 
Neufchatel  into  the  villages  of  the  Vully.  This  maiKeuvre  \\a> 
crowned  with  tho  most  complete  success.  On  the  l.">th  J-VI>- 
ruary  four  deputies  from  tho  Vully  came  to  Morat  t<>  demand 
permission  to  embrace  the  Reform,  which  was  immediately 
pr.nhd  them.  "Let  our  ministers  preach  the  Gosjx  !.  -ail 
their  excellencies  of  Berne  to  the  Friburgers,  "and  we  will  let 
your  priests  play  their  monkey  tricks.  We  desire  to  for< 
man."1  The  Reform  restored  freedom  of  will  to  the  Chr; 
people.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Farel  wrote  his  oeautiful 
letter  "To  all  lords,  people,  and  pastors,"  which  we  have  so 
often  quoted.2 

The  indefatigable  reformer  now  went  forward  to  new  con- 
quests. A  chain  of  rocks  separates  the  Juran  valley  of  Erguel, 
already  evangelized  by  Farel,  from  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Rauraci,  and  a  passage  cut  through  the  rock  serves  as  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  districts.  It  was  the  end  of  April 
when  Farel,  passing  through  the  Pierre-  Pertuis?  descended  to 
the  village  of  Tavannes,  and  entered  the  church  just  as  the 
priest  was  saying  mass.  Farel  went  into  the  pulpit:  tho 
astonished  priest  stopped,  —  the  minister  filled  his  hearers  with 
emotion,  and  seemed  to  them  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven. 
Immediately  the  images  and  the  altars  fell,  and  "the  poor 
priest  who  was  chanting  the  mass  could  not  finish  it/"4  To 
put  down  Popery  had  required  less  time  than  the  priest  had 
spent  at  the  altar. 

A  great  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Basel  was  in  a  few  weeks 
gained  over  to  the  Reformation. 

During  this  time  the  Gospel  was  fermenting  in  Neufchatel. 
Tho  young  men  who  had  marched  with  Berne  to  deliver  Geneva 
from  the  attacks  of  Savoy,  recounted  in  their  jovial  meetings 

1  Missive  of  Berne,  Choupard  MS. 

*  A  tous  seigneurs,  peoples,  et  pastcura.     (See  above,  Vol.  II.  Iwok  xii.) 

i  IVrtusa. 

4  Done  le  pauvre  prCtro  qui  clmntoit  sa  messc  ne  la  pcut  pas  achever.  (Old  MS. 
quoted  in  the  Choupard  MS.; 
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tho  exploits  of  the  campaign,  and  related  how  the  soldiers  of 
Berne,  feeling  cold,  had  taken  the  images  from  tho  Dominicaii 
elmrch  at  Geneva,  saying:  "Idols  of  wood  are  of  no  use  but  to 
make  a  lire  with  in  winter." 

Farel  re-appeared  in  Neufchatel.1  Being  master  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  lofty  rocks  on 
which  soared  the  cathedral  and  the  castle.  The  best  plan, 
thought  he,  is  to  bring  these  proud  priests  down  to  us.  Ono 
morning  his  young  friends  spread  themselves  in  the  streets, 
and  posted  up  large  placards  bearing  these  words:  All  those 
icho  say  mass  are  robbers,  murderers,  and  seducers  of  th#  people? 
Great  was  the  uproar  in  Neufchatel.  The  canons  summoned 
their  people,  called  together  the  clerks,  and  marching  at  the 
head  of  a  large  troop,  armed  with  swords  and  clubs,  descended 
into  tho  town,  tore  down  the  sacrilegious  placards,  and  cited 
Farel  before  the  tribunal  as  a  slanderer,  demanding  ten  thousand 
crowns  damages. 

The  two  parties  appeared  in  court,  and  this  was  all  that  Farel 
desired.  "I  confess  the  fact,"  said  he,  "  but  I  am  justified  in 
what  I  have  done.  Where  are  there  to  be  found  more  horrible 
murderers  than  these  seducers  who  sell  paradise,  and  thus  nullify 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  I  will  prove  my  asser- 
tion by  the  Gospel."  And  he  prepared  to  open  it,  when  the 
canons,  flushed  with  anger,  cried  out:  "The  common  law  of 
Neufchatel,  and  not  the  Gospel,  is  in  question  here!  Where 
are  the  witnesses?"  But  Farel,  constantly  reverting  to  that 
fearful  assertion,  proved  by  the  Word  of  God  that  the  canons 
were  really  guilty  of  murder  and  robbery.  To  plead  such  a 
cause  was  to  ruin  popery.  The  court  of  Neufchatel,  that  had 
never  heard  a  similar  case,  resolved  according  to  ancient  custom 
to  lay  it  before  tho  council  of  Besaneon,3  which  not  daring  to 
pronounce  the  first  estate  of  the  General  Audiences  guilty  of 
murder  and  robbery,  referred  the  matter  to  the  emperor  and  to 
a  general  council.  Bad  causes  gain  nothing  by  making  a  dis- 
turbance. 

1  Farellua  mm  more  magna  fortitudinc  jam-jam  agit.     (Megander  to  Zwingli, 
r.ih  Aug.  1530.) 

*  DC  Chambrier,  Hist,  dc  Neufchatel,  i.  293. 
3  Prendrc  lea  entraiwt. 
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At  every  stop  they  wished  ID  drive  him  back,  Farel  made 
one  in  advance.  The  streets  and  the  hou.-  :iiplf. 

One  day  when  the  people  of  Neufchatel  were  around  him, 
••  \Vhy."  cried  they,  "should  not  the  Word  of  God  be  pm- 
claimed  in  a  church '"  They  then  hurried  Farel  alum;  with 
th'-m,  opened  the  doors  of  tin-  Hospital  chapel,  set  the  min 
in  the  pulpit,  and  a  numerous  crowd  stood  silent  before  him. 
"In  like  manner  as  Jesus  Christ,  appearing  in  a  state  of  po\ 
and  humility,  was  born  in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem,"  said  tho 
reformer;  "  so  this  hospital,  this  abode  of  the  sick  and  of  tho 
poor,  is  to-day  become  his  birthplace  in  the  town  of  Neufcliatel." 
Then  feeling  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  the  painted  and 
carved  figures  that  decorated  the  chapel,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
these  objects  of  idolatry,  removed  them,  and  broke  them  in 
pieces.1 

Popery,  which  anger  had  blinded,  now  took  a  step  that  it 
undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  take,  but  which  destroyed  it:  it 
had  recourse  to  the  secular  arm,  and  the  governor  sent  a  de- 
putation to  the  Bernese  council,  praying  the  removal  of  Faivl 
and  his  companions. 

But  almost  at  the  same  time  deputies  from  the  townspeople 
arrived  at  Berne.  "  Did  not  these  hands  bear  arms  at  Inter- 
laken  and  at  Bremgarten  to  support  your  Reformation ?"  said 
they,  "  and  will  you  abandon  us  in  ours!" 

Berne  hesitated.  A  public  calamity  was  at  that  time  filling 
the  whole  city  with  mourning.  One  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  of  the  republic,  the  Banneret  of  Wei  n  Barton,  attack-  d 
by  the  plague,  was  expiring  amid  the  tears  of  his  sons  and  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  Being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Neuf- 
chatelans,  he  rallied  his  waning  strength:  "Go,"  said  he,  "and 
beg  the  senate  in  my  name  to  ask  for  a  general  assembly  of  tho 
people  of  Neufchatel  for  Sunday  next."2  This  message  of  tho 
dying  banneret  decided  the  council. 

The  deputies  from  Berne  arrived  in  Neufchatel  on  the  7th 
August.  Farel  thought  that  during  the  debates  he  had  time 

1  Choupanl  MS. 

3  Wingnrterus  iste  infcctus  pe»tc  apud  Benatum  nostrum,  pia  legations. 
gander  to  Zwingli.) 
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to  make  a  new  conquest,  and  quitted  the  city.  His  zeal  can  be 
compared  only  to  St.  Paul's.  His  body  was  small  and  feeble, 
but  his  activity  was  wholly  apostolic;  danger  and  bad  treat- 
nii-nt  wasted  him  every  day,  but  he  had  within  him  a  divine 
power  that  rendered  him  victorious. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Valangin — Guillemot tc  de  Vergy — Farel  goes  to  the  Val  de  Ruz — The  Mass  in- 
terrupted— Farel  dragged  to  the  River — Farel  in  Prison — Apostles  and  Re- 
formers compared — Farel  preaching  at  Neufchatel — Installed  in  the  Cathedral 
^A  Whirlwind  sweeps  over  the  People — The  Idols  destroyed — Interposition  of 
the  Governor — Triumph  of  the  Reformed. 

AT  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Neufchatel,  beyond  the  moun- 
tain, extends  the  Yal  de  Ruz,  and  near  its  entrance,  in  a  pre- 
cipitous situation,  where  roars  an  impetuous  torrent  surrounded 
by  steep  crags,  stands  the  town  of  Valangiu.  An  old  castle, 
built  on  a  rock,  raises  its  vast  walls  into  the  air,  overlooking 
the  humble  dwellings  of  the  townspeople,  and  extending  its 
jurisdiction  over  five  valleys  of  these  lofty  and  severe  mountains, 
at  that  time  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  but  now  peopled  by 
the  most  active  industry.1 

In  this  castle  dwelt  Guillemette  de  Vergy,  dowager-countess 
of  Valangin,  strongly  attached  to  the  Romish  religion  and  full 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  her  husband.  A  hundred  priests 
had  chanted  high  mass  at  the  count's  burial;  when  many  peni- 
tent young  women  had  been  married,  and  large  alms  distributed ; 
the  curate  of  Locle  had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  Guillemette 
herself  had  made  a  pilgrimage  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  her 
departed  lord. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  countess  of  Gruy tire  and  other  ladies 
would  come  and  visit  the  widow  of  Vergy,  who  assembled  in 
the  castle  a  number  of  young  lords.  The  fife  and  tambourine 
re-echoed  under  its  vaulted  roofs,  chattering  groups  collected  in 
the  immense  embrasures  of  its  Gothic  windows,  and  merry 

1  Here  are  situated  Chaux  de  Funds,  Locle,  «fcc. 
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dances  followed  hard  upon  a  longsilcuro  and  gloomy  devotion.' 
There  was  but  one.  sentiment   that  never  left    (Juilleni.'r  • 
this  was  her  hatred  against  the  Reformation,  in  which  .she  was 
warmly  seconded  by  her  intendant,  the  Sieur  of  15ell.  -ar,!,.. 

Guillomette  and  the  priests  had  in  lad  reason  to  tivml.Ie. 
Tin-  l.'th  August  was  a  great  llomi.sh  festival — Our  Lady  of 
August,  or  the  Assumption,  which  all  the  faithful  of  the  Yul 
do  Ruz  were  preparing  to  keep.  This  was  the  very  day  F;nvl 
selected.  Animated  by  the  fire  and  courage  of  Elijah,  he  set 
out  for  Valangin,  and  a  young  man,  his  fellow-countryman,  and, 
as  it  would  appear,  a  distant  relation,  Anthony  Boyve,  an  ardent 
Christian  and  a  man  of  decided  character,  accompanied  him." 
The  two  missionaries  climbed  the  mountain,  plunged  into  the 
pine  forest,  and  then  descending  again  into  the  valley,  traversed 
Valangiu,  where  the  vicinity  of  the  castle  did  not  give  them 
much  encouragement  to  pause,  and  arrived  at  a  village,  proba- 
bly Boudevilliers,  proposing  to  preach  the  Gospel  there.3 

Already  on  all  sides  the  people  were  thronging  to  the  church ; 
Farel  and  his  companion  entered  also  with  a  small  number  of 
the  inhabitants  who  had  heard  him  at  Neufchatel.  The  re- 
former immediately  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  the  priest  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  mass.  The  combat. began.  While  Farel 
was  preaching  Jesus  Christ  and  his  promises,  the  priest  and 
the  choir  were  chanting  the  missal.  The  solemn  moment 
approached:  the  ineffable  transubstantiation  was  about  to  take 
place:  the  priest  pronounced  the  sacred  words  over  the  ele- 
ments. At  this  instant  the  people  hesitate  no  longer;  ancient 
habits,  an  irresistible  influence,  draw  them  towards  the  altar; 
the  preacher  is  deserted;  the  kneeling  crowd  has  recovered  its 

old  worship;   Rome  is  triumphant Suddenly  a  young 

man  springs  from  the  throng, — traverses  the  choir, — rushes  to 
the  altar, — snatches  the  host  from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and 

1  ChamhriiT,  Hist,  do  Neufclmtel.  p.  '-'70. 

2  Annals  of  Boyve  and  a  family  MS. — This  family  has  since  given  several  pas- 
tors to  the  Church  of  Noufcliatel. 

*  There  are  two  original  manuscript  •<  I  Ixitli  <iin>to<l  in  tin-  rhmipard  MS.)  which 
give  an  account  of  this  transaction.  One  says  that  Farel  preached  at  Yalangin, 
the  other  indicates  a  village  near  Valanir'm.  Kiichat  has  adopted  the  former 
\ersinii;  I  think  the  latter  preferaMe.  The  second  MS.  appears  to  me  older  and 
more  correct  than  tin-  first. 
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a-  ho  turns  towards  the  people:  "This  is  not  tho  God 
\\hoin  you  should  worship.  He  is  above, — in  heaven, — in  the 
majesty  of  the  Father,  and  not,  as  you  believe,  in  the  hands 
of  a  priest."1  This  man  was  Anthony  Boyve. 

Such  a  daring  act  at  first  produced  the  desired  effect.  The 
mass  was  interrupted,  the  chanting  ceased,  and  the  crowd,  as 
if  struck  by  a  supernatural  intervention,  remained  silent  and 
motionless.  Farel,  who  was  still  in  the  pulpit,  immediately  took 
advantage  of  this  calm,  and  proclaimed  that  Christ  "whom  the 
heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things.**1 

O 

Upon  this  the  priests  and  choristers  with  their  adherents 
rushed  to  the  towers,  ran  up  into  the  belfry,  and  sounded  the 
tocsin. 

These  means  succeeded :  a  crowd  was  collected,  and  if  Farel 
had  not  retired,  his  death  and  Boy  ve's  would  have  been  inevi- 
table. "But  God,"  says  the  chronicle,  "delivered  them." 
They  crossed  the  interval  that  separates  Boudevilliers  from 
Valangin,  and  drew  near  the  steep  gorges  of  the  torrent  of  the 
Seyon.  But  how  traverse  that  town,  which  the  tocsin  had 
already  alarmed? 

Leaving  Chaumont  and  its  dark  forests  to  the  left,  these  two 
heralds  of  the  Gospel  took  a  narrow  path  that  wound  beneath 
the  castle:  they  were  stealing  cautiously  along,  when  suddenly 
a  shower  of  stones  assailed  them,  and  at  the  same  time  a  score 
of  individuals, — priests,  men,  and  women, — armed  with  clubs, 
fell  furiously  upon  them.  "The  priests  had  not  tho  gout 
either  in  their  feet  or  arms,"  says  a  chronicler;  "the  ministers 
were  so  beaten,  that  they  nearly  lost  their  lives."3 

Madame  de  Vergy,  who  descended  to  the  terrace,  far  from 
moderating  the  anger  of  the  priests,  cried  out:  "Drown  them 
— drown  them !  throw  them  into  the  Seyon — these  Lutheran 
dogs,  who  have  despised  the  host!'"  In  fact,  the  priests  were 
beginning  to  drag  the  two  heretics  towards  the  bridge.  Never 
was  Farel  nearer  death. 

1  Choupard  MS. 
8  Acts  iii.  21. 

*  Leu  priHrcs  n'avoicnt  pas  la  pouttc  aux  picds  et  aux  bras,  ct  ils  les  battircnt 
tellement  quc  pen  s'en  fullut  qu  ils  nc  perdissent  la  vie.     (Choupard  MS.) 

*  A  1'cau  !  a  1'ean  !  jet  to/  U-s  dans  le  Seyon  ccs  chiens  de  Luthcriens  qui  ont 

le  bon  Dicu  !     (Ibid.) 
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On  a  sudtlen,  from  behind  the  last  roek  that  hid.- 
in  the  direction  of  the  mountain,  there  appeared  "certain 
persons  of  th"  Val  «1"  Ku/.  cmniiiLr  t'nun  Neufehatel"1  an. I  de- 
scending into  the  valley.     "What  are  you  d.iin^f"  a^kr.l  tli.y 
of  the  priests,  \\itli  the  intention   no  doubt  of  saving  Fan-l; 
"put  them  rather  in  a  place  of  safety,  that  they   may  an 
for  their  proceedings.      Would  you  deprive  you:  ,   the 

only  means  in  your  power  of  discovering  those  infected  by  the. 
poison  of  heresy?" 

The  priests  left  off  at  these  words,  and  conducted  the  pri- 
soners to  the  castle.  As  they  were  passing  before  a  little 
chapel,  which  contained  an  image  of  the  virgin,  "Kneel  down,"1 
said  they  to  Farel  and  Boyve,  showing  them  the  statue;  "pro- 
strate yourselves  before  Our  Lady ! "  "  Farel  lie^an  to  admon- 
ish them:  "Worship  one  God  alone  in  spirit  and  in  truth,11 
said  he  to  them,  "and  not  dumb  images  without  life  or  power." 
Hut  they,  continues  the  chronicle,  "greatly  vexed  at  his  words 
and  his  firmness,  inflicted  on  him  so  many  blows,  that  he  was 
covered  with  blood,  which  even  spirted  on  the  walls  of  the 
chapel.  For  a  long  time  after  the  traces  of  it  might  still  be 


seen."2 


They  resumed  their  march — they  entered  the  town — they 
climbed  the  steep  road  that  led  to  the  esplanade  where  Guille- 
mette  de  Vergy  and  her  attendants  waited  for  the  "  Luther;, 
so  that,  continues  the  chronicle,  "  from  beating  them  thus  con- 
tinually, they  were  conducted  all  covered  with  filth  and  blood 
to  the  prisons,  and  let  down  almost  lifeless  into  the  dungeon 
(croton)  of  the  castle  of  Valangin."  Thus  had  Paul  at  Ly.-tra 
been  stoned  by  the  Jews,  drawn  out  of  the  city,  and  left  for 
dead.3  The  apostles  and  the  reformers  preached  the  same  doc- 
trine and  suffered  the  same  treatment. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  Farel  and  Howe  were  too 
violent  in  their  attack;  but  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  had  fallen  back  into  the  legal  spirit  of  Judaism,  and  into 

1  Choupard  MS. 

*  Ibid.  Maix  oux,  rutlement  fnch6s  do  BCS  propos  ct  conM.'uicr,  Ini  d<m- 
ii. -nut  taut  dc  coups.  cju'ils  le  mirvnt  tout  en  sang,  JIIMJU.  -  la  (pic  son  tuaig 
i.iillissoit  sur  lea  murailles  de  la  chaj>elle.  On  en  voyoit  long  temps  apr&s  encore 
'les  ninr«|ii."'.  '  Acts  xiv.  19. 
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all  the  corruptions  that  flow  from  it,  needed  an  energetic  oppo- 
sition to  lead  it  again  to  the  principle  of  grace.  Augustine  and 
St.  Paul  re-appeared  in  the  Church  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  when  we  read  of  Boyve  rushing  in  great  emotion  on  those 
who  were  about  to  worship  the  bread  of  the  mass,  may  we  not 
recall  to  mind  the  action  of  St.  Paul,  rending  his  clothes,  and 
running  in  among  the  people,  who  were  desirous  of  worshipping 
"men  of  like  passions  with  themselves?"1 

Farel  and  Boyve,  thrust  into  the  dungeons  of  the  castle, 
could,  like  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  "  sing 
praises  unto  God."  Messire  de  Bellegarde,  ever  ready  to  per- 
secute the  Gospel,  was  preparing  for  them  a  cruel  end,  when 
some  townsmen  of  Neufchatel  arrived  to  claim  them.  Madame 
de  Valangin  dared  not  refuse,  and  at  the  demand  of  the  Bernese 
even  instituted  an  inquiry,  "to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter," 
says  a  manuscript.  "  Nevertheless  the  priest  who  had  beaten 
Farel  most,  never  after  failed  to  eat  daily  at  the  lady's  table, 
by  way  of  recompense."2  But  this  was  of  little  consequence : 
the  seed  of  truth  had  been  sown  in  the  Val  de  Ruz. 

At  Neufchatel  the  Bernese  supported  the  evangelical  citizens. 
The  governor,  whose  resources  were  exhausted,  sent  deputies 
to  the  princess,  "begging  her  to  cross  the  mountains,  to  appease 
her  people,  who  were  in  terrible  trouble  in  consequence  of  this 
Lutheran  religion."3 

Meantime  the  ferment  increased.  The  townspeople  prayed 
the  canons  to  give  up  the  mass:  they  refused;  whereupon  the 
citizens  presented  them  their  reasons  in  writing,  and  begged 
them  to  discuss  the  question  with  Farel.  Still  the  same  refusal ! 
— "  But,  for  goodness'  sake,  speak  either  for  or  against ! "  It 
was  all  of  no  use ! 

On  Sunday,  the  23d  of  October,  Farel,  who  had  returned  to 
Neufchatel,  was  preaching  at  the  hospital.  He  knew  that  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  had  deliberated  on  the  expediency  of 
consecrating  the  cathedral  itself  to  the  evangelical  worship. 
"  What  then,"  said  he,  "  will  you  not  pay  as  much  honour  to 
the  Gospel  as  the  other  party  does  to  the  mass? And  if  this 

1  Act*  xiv.  14.  2  Chonpard  MS. 

*  Letter  from  the  Governor  to  the  I'lincoaa. 

III.  3  B 
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superstitious  act  is  celebrated  in  the  hi^li  church,  shall  not  the 
Gospel  be  proclaimed  there  alsof  At  these  words  all  his 
hearers  arose.  "To  the  church!"  cried  they ;  "to  the  church!"" 
Impetuous  men  are  desirous  of  putting  their  hand.-)  i»  the  work, 
to  accomplish  what  the  prudence  of  the  burgesses  had  proposed.1 
They  leave  the  hospital,  and  take  Farel  with  them.  They 
climb  the  steep  street  of  the  castle:  in  vain  would  the  canons 
and  their  frightened  followers  stop  the  crowd:  they  force  a 
.ige.  Convinced  that  they  arc  advancing  for  God's  glory, 
nothing  can  check  them.  Insults  and  shouts  assail  them  from 

O 

every  side,  but  in  the  name  of  the  truth  they  are  defending, 
they  proceed:  they  open  the  gates  of  the  Church  of  Our  L  . 
they  enter,  and  here  a  fresh  struggle  begins.  The  canons  and 
their  friends  assembled  around  the  pulpit  endeavour  to  stop 
Farel;  but  all  is  useless.  They  have  not  to  deal  with  a  band 
of  rioters.  God  has  pronounced  in  his  Word,  and  the  magis- 
trates themselves  have  passed  a  definitive  resolution.  The 
townspeople  advance,  therefore,  against  the  sacerdotal  coterie; 
they  form  a  close  battalion,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  place 
the  reformer.  They  succeed  in  making  their  way  through  the 
opposing  crowd,  and  at  last  place  the  minister  in  the  pulpit 
without  any  harm  befalling  him.2 

Immediately  all  is  calm  within  the  church  and  without;  even 
the  adversaries  are  silent,  and  Farel  delivers  "one  of  the 
most  effective  sermons  he  had  hitherto  preached."  Their  eyes 
are  opened;  their  emotion  increases;  their  hearts  are  melted ;  the 
most  obstinate  appear  converted ;  and  from  every  part  of  the  old 
church  these  cries  resound :  "We  will  follow  the  evangelical  re- 
ligion, both  we  and  our  children,  and  in  it  will  we  live  and  die."3 

Suddenly  a  whirlwind,  as  it  were,  sweeps  over  this  multitude, 
and  stirs  it  up  like  a  vast  sea.  Farel's  hearers  desire  to  imi- 
tate the  pious  King  Josiah.4  "If  we  take  away  these  idols 
from  before  our  eyes,  will  it  not  be  aiding  us,"  said  they,  "in 

1  This  ia  the  conclusion  I  draw  from  various  papers,  and  in  particular  from  the 
report  of  the  meeting  held  at  Ncufchatel  by  the  Bernese  deputies,  in  which  tlio 
heads  of  the  burgesses  declare,  th  it  it  »//)y»>jr»v/  to  them  a  very  g<x 
take  down  the  altan,  Ac.      Hitherto  only  one  phaxisof  this  action  has  Uvn 
the  popular  movement ;  and  the  other,  namely,  tho  lejjal  resolution  of  the  n. 
t rates  of  the  city.  aji|>can  to  have  been  overlooked. 

3  Choupard  MS.  *  Ibid.  *  3  Chron.  xxxiv.  7. 
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taking  them  from  our  own  hearts?  Once  these  idols  broken, 
how  many  souls  among  our  fellow-citizens,  now  disturbed  and 
hesitating,  will  be  decided  by  this  striking  manifestation  of  the 
truth!  We  must  save  them  as  it  were  by  fire."1 

This  latter  motive  decided  them,  and  then  began  a  scene  that 
filled  the  Romanists  with  horror,  and  which  must,  according  to 
them,  bring  down  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  on  the  city. 

The  very  spot  where  this  took  place  would  seem  to  add  to  its 
solemnity.  To  the  north,  the  castle-walls  rise  above  the 
pointed  crags  of  the  gloomy  but  picturesque  valley  of  the  Seyon, 
and  the  mountain  in  front  of  the  castle  presents  to  the  observ- 
er's eye  little  more  than  bare  rocks,  vines,  and  black  firs.  But 
to  the  south,  beneath  the  terrace  on  which  this  tumultuous 
scene  was  passing,  lay  the  wide  and  tranquil  waters  of  the  lake, 
with  its  fertile  and  picturesque  shores;  and  in  the  distance  the 
continuous  summits  of  the  higher  Alps,  with  their  dazzling 
snows,  their  immense  glaciers,  and  gigantic  peaks,  stretch  far 
away  before  the  enraptured  eye. 

On  this  platform  the  people  of  Neufchatel  were  in  commo- 
tion, paying  little  attention  to  these  noble  scenes  of  nature. 
The  governor,  whose  castle  adjoined  the  church,  was  compelled 
to  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the  excesses  that  he  could  not 
prevent;  he  was  content  to  leave  us  a  description  of  them. 
"  These  daring  fellows,"  says  he,  "seize  mattocks,  hatchets,  and 
hammers,  and  thus  march  against  the  images  of  the  saints." 
They  advance — they  strike  the  statues  and  the  altars — they 
dash  them  to  pieces.  The  figures  carved  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  the  "imagers"  of  Count  Louis  are  not  spared;  and 
scarcely  do  the  statues  of  the  counts  themselves,  which  were 
mistaken  for  idols,  escape  destruction.  The  townspeople  collect 
all  these  fragments  of  an  idolatrous  worship;  they  carry  them 
out  of  the  church,  and  throw  them  from  the  top  of  the  rock. 
The  paintings  meet  with  no  better  treatment.  "It  is  the 
devil,"  thought  they  with  the  early  Christians,  "who  taught 
the  world  this  art  of  statues,  images,  and  all  sorts  of  likenesses."3 

1  Choupard  MS. 

1  Diabolum  sseculo  intulisse  artifices  statuarum  et  i  mag  in  urn  ct  oronii  generis 
simulacrorum.     ( Tertullian,  de  idolatria,  cap.  3.) 
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They  tear  out  the  eyes  in  the  pictures  of  the  saints  and  cut 
off  their  noses.  The  crucifix  itself  is  thrown  down,  for  this 
wooden  figure  usurps  the  homage  that  Jesus  Christ  claim*  in 
the  heart.  One  image,  the  most  venerated  of  all,  still  remains: 
it  is  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  which  Mary  of  Savoy  had  presented 
to  the  collegiate  church;  hut  Our  Lady  her.<elf  is  not  sj 
A  hand  more  daring  than  the  rest  strikes  it,  as  in  the  fourth 
century  the  colossal  statue  of  Serapis  was  struck.1  "They 
have  even  bored  out  the  eyes  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  which  the 
departed  lady  your  mother  had  caused  to  be  made,1''  wrote  the 
governor  to  the  duchess  of  Longuevillc. 

The  reformed  went  still  further:  they  seized  the  patens  in 
which  lay  the  corpus  Domini,  and  flung  them  from  the  top  of 
the  rock  into  the  torrent;  after  which,  being  desirous  of  show- 
ing that  the  consecrated  wafers  are  mere  bread,  and  not  God 

himself,  they  distributed  them  one  to  another  and  ate  them 

At  this  sight  the  canons  and  chaplains  could  no  longer  remain 
quiet.  A  cry  of  horror  was  heard;  they  ran  up  with  their  ad- 
herents, and  opposed  force  to  force.  At  length  began  the 
struggle  that  had  been  so  much  dreaded. 

The  provost  Oliver  of  Hochberg,  the  canons  Simon  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Pontus  of  Soleilant,  all  three  members  of  the  privy 
council,  had  repaired  hastily  to  the  castle,  as  well  as  the  other 
councillors  of  the  princess.  Until  this  moment  they  had  re- 
mained silent  spectators  of  the  scene;  but  when  they  saw  the 
two  parties  coining  to  blows,  they  ordered  all  "the  supporters 
of  the  evangelical  doctrine"  to  appear  before  the  governor.  This 
was  like  trying  to  chain  the  winds.  Besides,  why  should  the 
reformers  stop?  They  were  not  acting  without  legitimate  au- 
thority.2 "Tell  the  governor,"  replied thetownspeople  haughtily, 
"that  in  the  concerns  of  God  and  of  our  souls  he  has  no  com- 
mand over  us."3 

George  de  Rive  then  discovered  that  his  authority  failed 
against  a  power  superior  to  his  own.  He  must  yield,  and  save 

1  Socrates  v.  16. 

*  "  Par  lea  quatre  tlu  (lit  NYiifi-hatel,"  l>y  t'n-  F.>IT  (the  municipal  authorities) 
of  the  said  Neufchatcl,  remark*  the  priest  licsanrcnot.  Sec  also  the  recess  (olict) 
of  the  council  held  at  NeufchaM  l>y  MM.  of  Borne,  4th  November,  1530. 

1  The  Governor's  letter  to  the  Princes. 
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at  least  some  remnants.  Ho  hastened  therefore  to  remove  tlio 
images  that  still  remained,  and  to  shut  them  up  in  secret  chain- 
.  The  citizens  of  Neufchatel  allowed  him  to  execute  this 
measure.  "Save  your  gods,"  thought  they,  "preserve  them 
under  strong  bars,  lest  perchance  a  robber  should  deprive  you 
of  the  objects  of  your  adoration !  "1  By  degrees  the  tumult  died 
away,  the  popular  torrent  returned  within  its  channel,  and  a 
short  time  after,  in  commemoration  of  this  great  day,  these 
words  were  inscribed  on  a  pillar  of  the  church : — 
L'AN  1530,  LE  23  OCTOBRE,  FUT  OTEE  ET  ABATTUE  L'IDOLATRIE 

DE  CBANT  PAR  LES  BOURGEOIS.2 

An  immense  revolution  had  been  effected.  Doubtless  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  images  had  been  taken  away  and  the 
Gospel  substituted  in  their  place  with  calmness,  as  at  Zurich; 
but  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  difficulties  that  so  pro^ 
found  and  contested  a  change  brings  with  it,  and  make  allow- 
ance for  the  inexperience  and  excesses  inseparable  from  a  first 
explosion.  He  who  should  see  in  this  revolution  its  excesses 
only,  would  betray  a  singularly  narrow  mind.  It  is  the  Gos- 
pel that  triumphed  on  the  esplanade  of  the  castle.  It  was  no 
longer  a  few  pictures  or  legends  that  were  to  speak  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Neufchatelans:  the  revelation  of  Christ  and  of 
the  apostles,  as  it  had  been  preserved  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
was  restored  to  them.  In  place  of  the  mysteries,  symbols,  and 
miracles  of  Popery,  the  Reformation  brought  them  sublime 
tenets,  powerful  doctrines,  holy  and  eternal  truths.  Instead  of 
a  mass,  void  of  God,  and  filled  with  human  puerilities,  it  re- 
stored to  them  the  Supper  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  invisi- 
ble yet  real  and  mighty  presence,  his  promises  giving  peace  to 
the  soul,  and  his  Spirit,  which  changes  the  heart,  and  is  a  sure 
pledge  of  a  glorious  resurrection.  All  is  gain  in  such  an  ex- 
change. 

1  Cur  vos  sub  validissimis  clavibus,  ingentibusque  sub  claustris  consenratis,  no 
forte  fur  aliquis  irreptat  ?  ( Arnobius  contra  gentes,  vi.  257. ) 

1  On  the  23d  of  October,  1530,  idolatry  was  overthrown  and  removed  from  this 
church  by  the  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Romanists  domnnd  it  Ballot — The  Bernese  in  favour  of  the  Reform — Moth 
Parties  conic  to  the  Poll — The  Pnnlliommcs  of  Noufdiatel — Propow<!  1 1. 
The  Romanists  grasp  the  Sword — The  Voting — Majority  for   IlHonii— 
testantixin  |>orpetual — The  Image  of  Saint  John — A  Miracle — Retreat  of  the 
Canons — Popery  and  the  GospeL 

THE  governor  and  his  trusty  friends  had  not,  however,  lost  all 
hope.  "It  is  only  a  minority,"  said  they  at  the  castle,  "which 
lias  taken  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  images;  the  majority 
of  the  nation  still  obeys  the  ancient  doctrine."  M.  de  Rive  hud 
yet  to  learn  that  if,  in  a  popular  movement,  the  minority  only 
appears,  it  is  in  some  cases  because  the  majority,  being  of  the 
same  mind  with  it,  prefers  leaving  the  action  to  others.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  governor,  thinking  himself  upon  sure 
ground,  resolved  to  put  the  preservation  of  the  mass  to  the 
vote.  If  the  majority  were  doubtful,  the  combined  influence 
of  the  government  and  clergy  would  make  it  incline  to  the  side 
of  Rome.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation  perceiving  this  trick, 
and  feeling  the  necessity  of  securing  the  integrity  of  the  votes, 
demanded  the  presence  of  Bernese  commissioners.  This  was 
at  first  refused.  But  Neufchatel,  divided  into  two  hostile 
parties,  might  at  any  time  see  her  streets  run  blood:  De  Rive 
therefore  called  Berne  to  his  aid. 

Anthony  Noll  and  Sulpice  Archer,  both  members  of  the 
council,  with  Jacques  Tribolet,  bailiffof  the  Isle  of  St.  John,  all 
three  devoted  to  the  Reform,  made  their  entry  into  Neufchatel 
on  the  4th  November, — an  eventful  day  for  the  principality, 
and  one  which  would  decide  its  reformation.  The  deputies 
proceeded  to  the  castle,  where  they  spoke  with  great  haughti- 
ness.1 "  Their  excellencies  of  Berne,"  said  they  to  the  governor, 
"are  much  astonished  that  you  should  oppose  the  true  and 
pure  Word  of  God.  Desist  immediately,  or  else  your  state 
and  lordship  may  suffer  for  it."2 

1  Trois  ambawadeun  quo  me  tinrent  aasoz  gros  et  rudcs  propos.  ( The  Governor 
to  the  Princess.)  *  Ibid. 
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George  do  Rive  was  amazed ;   he  had  thought  to  summon 

O  ° 

helpers,  and  he  had  found  masters.  Ho  made,  however,  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  strait  in  which  he  was  caught. 
The  Roman  Catholic  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Friburg,  and  Soleure, 
U'.TO  also  allies  of  the  state.  The  governor  insinuated  to  the 
Bernese  deputies,  that  he  might  well  claim  their  intervention. 
At  these  words  the  deputies  indignantly  arose,  and  declared  to 
M.  de  Hive,  that  if  he  did  so,  he  might  be  the  cause  of  his 
sovereign's  losing  Neufchatel.  The  governor  saw  the  impossi- 
bility of  escaping  from  the  net  into  which  he  had  fallen.  There 
remained  no  alternative  but  submission,  and  to  watch  the  cur- 
rent of  events  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  direct. 

It  was  not  thus  with  the  canons  and  the  nobles.  Not  con- 
sidering themselves  beaten,  they  surrounded  the  Bernese;  and 
mingling  religion  and  politics,  as  is  their  wont  in  similar  cases, 
endeavoured  to  shake  them.  "Do  you  not  see,"  said  they, 
"that  unlesswe  support  the  spiritual  power,  we  shall  compromise 
the  civil  power?  The  surest  bulwark  of  the  throne  is  the  altar ! 
These  men,  whose  defenders  you  have  become,  are  but  a  hand, 
ful  of  mischief-makers :  the  majority  are  for  the  mass ! " — "  Turn 
which  way  you  like,"  replied  one  of  the  stubborn  Bernese,  "even 
though  the  majority  should  be  on  your  side,  still  you  must  go 
that  way;  never  will  our  lordships  abandon  the  defenders  of 
the  evangelical  faith."1 

The  people  assembled  at  the  castle  for  the  definitive  vote. 
The  destiny  of  Xeufchatel  was  about  to  be  decided.  On  one 
hand  were  crowded  around  the  governor  the  privy  council,  the 
canons,  and  the  most  zealous  of  the  Romanists ;  on  the  other 
were  to  be  seen  the  four  aldermen,  the  town-council,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  citizens,  gravely  ascending  the  steep  avenue 
leading  to  the  government-house,  and  drawing  up  in  front  of 
their  adversaries.  On  both  sides  there  was  the  same  attach- 
ment to  their  faith  and  the  same  decision;  but  around  the 
canons  were  many  anxious  minds,  troubled  hearts,  and  down- 
cast eyes,  while  the  friends  of  the  Reform  advanced  with  up- 
lifted heads,  firm  looks,  and  hearts  full  of  hope. 

1  Cliamliricr,  Hi^t.  de  Neufchatel,  p.  290.  The  Governor's  letter.  Qu:md 
lien  le  plut  sera  des  rotres,  si  pauerez  vous  par  14  <kc. 
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George  de  Rive,  wishing  to  gain  over  their  minds,  began  to 
address  them.  He  described  the  violence  with  which  Un- 
formed had  broken  the  images  and  thrown  down  the  altars; 
"And  yet,"  continued  he,  "who  founded  this  church?  It  \vas 
the  princess's  predecessors,  and  not  the  citizens.  For  which 
reason,  I  demand  that  all  those  who  have  violently  infringed 
our  sovereign's  authority,  bo  obliged  to  restore  wh.it  they  have 
taken  away,  so  that  the  holy  mass  and  the  canonical  hours  may 
be  celebrated  anew."1 

Upon  this  the  prudhommes  of  Neufchatel  advanced.  They 
were  not  a  troop  of  young  and  giddy  persons,  as  the  Pap'M-= 
had  pretended;  they  were  grave  citizens,  whose  liberties  were 
guaranteed,  and  who  had  weighed  what  they  had  to  say.  "By 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  replied  they,  "and  by  the 
holy  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  taught  us  in  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  we  will  show  that  the  mass  is  an  abuse,  without 
any  utility,  and  which  conduces  much  more  to  the  damnation 
than  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  And  we  are  ready  to  prove,  that 
by  taking  away  the  altars,  we  have  done  nothing  that  was  -not 
right  and  acceptable  to  God."2 

Thus  the  two  parties  met  face  to  face  with  "great  hatred  and 
division,"  says  the  Bernese  report.  The  arbitrators  consulted 
together.  The  governor  persisted,  feeling  that  this  movement 
would  decide  the  future.  A  few  votes  would  suffice  for  the 
triumph  of  Rome,  and  he  reckoned  on  gaining  them  by  his 
assurance.  "You  should  understand,"  said  he,  "that  the  ma- 
jority of  this  town,  men  and  women,  adhere  firmly  to  the  ancient 
faith.  The  others  are  hot-headed  young  soldiers,  vain  of  their 
persons,  and  puffed  up  with  the  new  doctrine."3  "Well!"  re- 
plied the  Bernese  deputies,  "to  prevent  all  mischief,  let  us  set- 
tle this  difference  by  the  plurality  of  suffrages,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  peace  made  at  Bremgarten  between  the 
cantons." 

This  was  what  the  reformed  desired.    "The  vote !  the  vote ! " 

1  Choupard  MS. ;  Reccs  du  MM.  do  Bern.-. 

•  Il.i.l. 

3  Dev.>r.  rntcnilro  ijiic  la  jilmpart  do  crttc  villc,  homines  Ot  feminet,  ilmnri't 
fcrracmcnt  &  1'ancienne  foi.  !.«••*  autn-s  sont  jeunes  gens  <!.•  ^u.-nv,  torts  do  lours 
persoiinea,  rcmplia  dc  la  nouvelle  doctrine,  nyauts  lo  leu  a  la  tOtc.  (Ibid.) 
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cried  they  according  to  the  expression  consecrated  to  such 
cases.1  But  the  lord  of  Prangins  and  the  priests,  who  had 
c K  sired  it  when  they  were  alone,  shrunk  back  in  the  presence 
of  Berne.  "We  ask  for  time,"  said  they.  If  the  reformed 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cheated  by  these  dilatory  measures, 
all  was  over.  When  once  the  Bernese  had  quitted  Neufchatel, 
the  governor  and  the  clergy  would  easily  have  the  upper  hand. 
They  therefore  remained  firm.  "No,  no!"  said  they,  "now! 
— no  delay! — not  a  day!  not  an  hour!"  But  the  governor,  in 
the  face  of  a  proceeding  that  would  decide  the  legal  fall  of 
Popery,  trembled,  and  obstinately  opposed  the  cries  of  the 
people.  The  magistrates  were  already  indignant,  the  burghers 
murmured,  and  the  most  violent  looked  at  their  swords. 
"  They  were  resolved  to  compel  us,  sword  in  hand,"  wrote  the 
governor  to  the  princess.  A  fresh  storm  was  gathering  over 
Neufchatel.  Yet  a  few  more  minutes'  resistance,  and  it  would 
burst  forth  upon  the  church,  the  town,  and  the  castle,  destroy- 
ing not  only  statues,  images,  and  altars,  but  "there  would 
have  remained  dead  men,"  said  the  lord  of  Rive.2  He  gave 
way  in  trouble  and  affright. 

At  the  news  of  this  concession,  the  partisans  of  Rome  saw 
all  their  danger.  They  conferred,  they  concerted  their  mea- 
sures, and  in  an  instant  their  resolution  was  taken:  they  were 
resolved  to  fight.3  "  My  lord,"  said  they,  turning  to  M.  de 
Rive,  and  touching  the  hilt  of  their  swords,  "  all  of  us  who 
adhere  to  the  holy  Sacrament  are  resolved  to  die  martyrs  for 
our  holy  faith."4  This  demonstration  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  young  soldiers  who  had  returned  from  the  Genevese  war. 
One  minute  more  and  the  swords  would  have  been  drawn,  and 
the  platform  changed  into  a  battlefield. 

Monseigneur  de  Prangins,  more  wily  than  orthodox,  shud- 
dered at  the  thought.  "  I  cannot  suffer  it,"  said  he  to  the  most 
violent  of  his  party;  "such  an  enterprise  would  forfeit  my  mis- 
tress's state  and  lordship."5  "  I  consent,"  said  he  to  the  Ber- 
nese, "to  take  the  votes,  with  reserve  nevertheless  of  the 
sovereignty,  rights,  and  lordship  of  Madame."  "  And  we," 

1  LA  plus,  the  majority. 

1  The  Governor'*  letter  to  tho  Princess.         »  Ibid.         *  Ibid.        *  Ibid. 
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replied  the  townspeople,   "with  tin    reserve  of  our  liberties  and 
privileges." 

The  Romanists,  seeing  the  political  power  they  had  invoked 
now  failing  them,  frit  that  all  was  ]..-t.  They  will  save  their 
honour  at  least  in  this  great  shipwreck  ;  they  will  subscribe 
their  names,  that  posterity  may  know  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  Rome.  These  proud  supporters  of  the  hierarchy  adv.- 
towards  the  governor;  tears  coursed  down  their  rough  checks, 
betraying  thus  their  stifled  anger.  They  wrote  their  signatures 
as  witnesses  at  the  foot  of  the  solemn  testament  that  Popery 
was  now  drawing  up  in  Neufchatel,  in  the  presence  of  the  Ji.-r- 
nese  deputies.  They  then  asked,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
"  that  the  names  and  surnames  of  the  good  and  of  the  per- 
verse should  be  written  in  perpetual  memory,  and  declared 
that  they  were  still  good  and  faithful  burghers  of  Madame,  and 
would  do  her  service  unto  death  !  "* 

The  reformed  burgesses  were  convinced  that  it  was  only  by 
frankly  bearing  testimony  to  their  religious  convictions  that 
they  could  discharge  their  duty  before  God,  their  sovereign, 
and  their  fellow-citizens.  So  that  the  Catholics  had  scarcely 
protested  their  fidelity  towards  their  lady,  when,  turning  to- 
wards the  governor,  the  reformed  cried  out:  "  We  say  the  same 
in  every  other  thing  in  which  it  shall  please  our  Mistress  to 
command  us,  save  and  except  the  evangelical  faith,  in  which 
we  will  live  and  die."  2 

Everything  was  then  prepared  for  taking  the  votes.     The 
Church  of  Our  Lady  was  opened,  and  the  two  parties  adva: 
between  the  shattered  altars,  torn  pictures,  mutilated  .-t;t< 
and  all  those  ruins  of  Popery,  which  clearly  foretold  to  its 
partisans  the  last  and  irrevocable  defeat  it  was  about  to  un- 
dergo.     The  three  lords  of  Berne  took  their  station  beside  the 
governor  as  arbitrators  of  the  proceedings  and  presidents  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  voting  began. 

1  Alors  iceux  dirent  en  pleurnnt  quo  les  noms  et  les  Riirnoms  des  bons  rt 
penren  fuast-i.t  > '•< -i -it-  <-\\  ]Kr|rf?tiicllc  m6moire,  et  qu'ils  proteutoient  Otre  boos  ct 
fiddles  bourgeois  de  Madame,  ct  lui  fairc  wrvico  jiisqu'a  la  inort. 

*  Governor's  letter.  Nous  disons  Ic  semblaliU;  en  toute  nutro  chose  ou  il  plaira 
a  Madame  nous  conimniul.-r,  sauf  ct  rescr\c  iccllu  l'»i  cvangcliquc,  dans  laquello 
nous  Toulons  vivre  ct  iiiourir. 
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Igi  «!••  III vi',  notwithstanding  the  despondency  of  his 
friends,  was  not  altogether  without  hope.  All  tho  partisans  of 
the  ancient  worship  in  Neufchatel  had  been  forewarned ;  and 
but  a  few  days  previously  the  reformed  themselves,  by  refusing 
a  poll,  had  acknowledged  the  numerical  superiority  of  their 
adversaries.  But  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Neufchatel  had 
a  courage  and  a  hope  that  seemed  to  repose  on  a  firmer  basis. 
Were  they  not  the  victorious  party,  and  could  they  be  van- 
quished in  the  midst  of  their  triumph? 

The  two  parties,  however,  moved  forward,  confounded  with 
one  another,  and  each  man  gave  his  vote  in  silence.  They 
counted  each  other:  the  result  appeared  uncertain;  fear  froze 
each  party  by  turns.  At  length  the  majority  seemed  to  declare 
itself; — they  took  out  the  votes, — the  result  was  proclaimed. 
A  majority  of  eighteen  voices  gave  the  victory  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  last  blow  to  the  Papacy ! 

The  Bernese  lords  immediately  hastened  to  profit  by  this 
advantage.  "  Live  henceforth,"  said  they,  "  in  good  under- 
standing with  one  another;  let  the  mass  be  no  longer  cele- 
brated; let  no  injury  be  done  to  the  priests;  and  pay  to  your 
Lady,  or  to  whomsoever  they  may  be  justly  due,  all  tithes, 
quit-rent,  cense,  and  revenues."  These  different  points  were 
proclaimed  by  the  assembly,  and  a  report  was  immediately 
drawn  up,  to  which  the  deputies,  the  governors,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city  of  Neufchatel  affixed  their  respective  seals. x 

Farel  did  not  appear  in  all  this  business:  one  might  have 
said  that  the  reformer  was  not  at  Neufchatel ;  the  citizens 
appealed  only  to  the  Word  of  God ;  and  the  governor  himself, 
in  his  long  report  to  the  princess,  does  not  once  mention  him. 
J  t  was  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  James,  who  by  their  divine  writings  re-established  the 
true  foundations  of  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of 
Neufchatel.  The  Word  of  God  was  the  law  of  the  prud- 
homme*.  In  vain  will  the  Roman  Church  say,  "  But  these 
very  Scriptures, — it  is  I  who  give  them  to  you  ;  you  cannot, 
therefore,  believe  in  them  without  believing  in  me."  It  is  not 

1  Reces  de  MM.  de  Berne,  MS.     Et  que  Ton  paie  &  Madame  ou  a  qui  il  sen 
dO  justement  dimes,  eens,  rentes  et  revenus. 
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from  the  Church  of  Rome  that  the  Protestant  Chun  1:  rooafoet 
the  Bible.  Protestantism  ha-  always  e\i-tfd  in  the  Church. 
It  has  existed  alone  in  every  place  where  men  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  their  divine 
origin,  of  their  interpretation,  and  in  their  dissemination.  The 
Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth  century  receive!  tin:  Bible  l'r«\n 
the  Protestantism  of  every  age.  When  Home  speak-  ..!'  tin- 
hierarchy,  she  is  on  her  own  ground :  as  soon  as  she  speaks  of 
the  Scriptures,  she  is  on  ours.  If  Farel  had  been  put  forward 
in  Neufchatel,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  been  able  to  stand 
against  the  pope;  but  the  Word  of  Christ  alone  was  concerned, 
and  Home  must  fall  before  Jesus. 

Thus  terminated,  by  a  mutual  contract,  that  day  at  first  so 
threatening.  If  the  reformed  had  sacrificed  any  of  their  con- 
victions to  a  false  peace,  disorder  would  have  been  perpetuated 
in  Neufchatel.  A  bold  manifestation  of  the  truth,  and  the  in- 
evitable shocks  that  accompanied  it,  far  from  destroying  sooi 
preserved  it.  This  manifestation  is  the  wind  that  lifts  the 
vessel  from  the  rocks  and  brings  it  into  the  harbour. 

O 

The  lord  of  Prangins  felt  that,  between  fellow-citizens,  "it 
is  better  to  touch  one  another,  even  if  it  be  by  collision,  than 
to  avoid  each  other  continually."  The  free  explanation  that  had 
taken  place  had  rendered  the  opposition  of  the  two  parties  less 
irritating.  "I  give  my  promise,"  said  the  governor,  "to  under- 
take nothing  against  the  vote  of  this  day,  for  I  am  myself  a 
witness  that  it  has  been  honest,  upright,  without  danger,  and 
without  coercion."1 

It  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished 
party:  the  governor  opened  the  castle  to  them.  Thither  were 
transported  the  relics,  the  ornaments  of  the  altars,  the  church 
papers,  and  even  the  organ ;  and  the  mass,  expelled  from  the 
city,  was  there  mournfully  chanted  every  day. 

All  the  ornaments,  however,  did  not  take  this  road.  Some 
days  after,  as  two  citizens,  named  Fauche  and  Sauge,  were  go- 
ing out  together  to  their  vineyards,  they  passed  a  little  chapel, 
in  which  the  latter  had  set  up  a  wooden  figure  of  St.  John. 

1  Ungefahrlich,  ungczwringen,  aufrccht  und  mllich.  (Bcrno  to  the  Governor, 
17th  Dec.,  1630.) 
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He  said  to  his  companion,  "There  is  an  image  I  shall  heat  my 
stove  with  to-morrow."  And,  in  fact,  as  he  returned,  he  carried 
away  the  saint  and  laid  it  down  in  front  of  his  house. 

The  next  morning  he  took  the  image,  and  put  it  on  the  fire. 
Immediately  a  horrible  explosion  spread  dismay  through  this 
humble  family.  The  trembling  Fauche  doubted  not  that  it  was 
a  miracle  of  the  saint,  and  hastened  to  return  to  the  mass.  In 
vain  did  his  neighbour  Sauge  protest  to  him  upon  oath  that, 
during  the  night,  he  had  made  a  hole  in  the  statue,  filled  it  with 
gunpowder,  and  closed  it  up  again.  Fauche  would  listen  to 
nothing,  and  resolved  to  flee  from  the  vengeance  of  the  saints. 
He  went  and  settled  with  his  family  at  Morteau  in  Franche 
Comte'.1  Such  are  the  miracles  upon  which  the  divinity  of  Rome 
reposes ! 

By  degrees  everything  became  settled:  some  of  the  canons, 
as  Jacques  Baillod,  William  de  Pury,  and  Benedict  Chambrier, 
embraced  the  Reformation.  Others  were  recommended  by  the 
governor  to  the  priory  of  Motiers,  in  the  Val  de  Travers ;  and, 
in  the  middle  of  November,  at  the  time  when  the  winds  began 
to  rage  among  the  mountains,  several  canons,  surrounded  by  a 
few  singing  boys, — sad  relics  of  the  ancient,  powerful,  rich, 
voluptuous,  and  haughty  chapter  of  Neufchatel, — painfully 
climbed  the  gorges  of  the  Jura,  and  went  to  conceal  in  these 
lofty  and  picturesque  valleys  the  disgrace  of  a  defeat,  which 
their  long  disorders  and  their  insupportable  tyranny  had  but 
too  justly  provoked. 

During  this  time  the  new  worship  was  organized.  In  room 
of  the  high-altar  were  substituted  two  marble  tables  to  receive 
the  bread  and  wine;  and  the  Word  of  God  was  preached  from 
a  pulpit  stripped  of  every  ornament.  The  pre-eminence  of  the 
Word,  which  characterizes  the  evangelical  worship,  replaced  in 
the  church  of  Neufchatel  the  pre-eminence  of  the  sacrament, 
which  characterizes  Popery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  Rome,  that  ancient  metropolis  of  all  religions,  after 
having  welcomed  the  Christian  worship  in  its  primitive  purity, 
had  gradually  transformed  it  into  mysteries;  a  magic  power 
had  been  ascribed  to  certain  forms ;  and  the  reign  of  the  sacri- 

1  Boyvo  Annalfl,  MS. 
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fice  offered  by  the  priest  had  siu-re.-.!. •,!  t<.  tin-  n-iirn  of  the  Word 
of  God.  The  preaching  of  Farel  had  restored  the  Word  to  the 
rights  which  belonged  to  it;  and  those  vaulted  roots,  which  the 
piety  of  count  Ulric  II.  had,  on  his  return  from  JIM  u-al«  in. 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  served  at  last,  after  four 
centuries,  to  nourish  the  faithful,  as  in  the  tiineuf  thr;i[><> 
"in  the  words  of  faith  and  of  good  doctrine."' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Koaction  preparing — Failure  of  the  Plot — Farel  in  Valangin  and  near  the  Lake — 
De  Bely  at  Fontaine — Farel's  Sufferings — Marcourt  at  Valangin — l^s^rao-fiil 
Expedient — Vengeance — The  Reform  established — French  Switzerland  char- 
acterized— Gathering  Tempest. 

THE  convention,  drawn  up  under  the  mediation  of  Berne,  stipu- 
lated that  "the  change  should  take  place  only  in  the  city  and 
parish  of  Neufchatel."  Must  the  rest  of  the  country  remain  in 
darkness?  This  was  not  Farel's  wish,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
citizens,  in  its  first  fervour,  effectually  seconded  him.  They 
visited  the  surrounding  villages,  exhorting  some,  combating 
others.  Those  who  were  compelled  to  labour  with  their  hands 
during  the  day  went  thither  at  night.  "Now,  I  am  informed," 
writes  the  governor  to  the  princess,  "that  they  are  working  at 
a  reformation  night  and  day." 

George  de  Eive,  in  alarm,  convoked  the  magistrates  of  all 
the  districts  in  the  earldom.  These  good  folks  believed  that 
their  consciences,  as  well  as  their  places,  depended  upon  Madame 
de  Longueville.  Affrighted  at  the  thought  of  freely  receiving 
a  new  conviction  from  the  Word  of  God,  they  were  quite  ready 
to  accept  it  from  the  countess  as  they  would  a  new  impost; — a 
sad  helotism,  in  which  religion  springs  from  the  soil,  instead  of 
descending  from  heaven!  "We  desire  to  live  and  die  under  tin- 
protection  of  our  Lady,"  said  the  magistrates  to  the  lord  of  J> 
"  without  changing  the  ancient  faith,  until  it  be  so  ordered  by 

1  1  Tim.  i 
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her"1     Rome,  even  after  her  fall,  could  not  receive  a  deeper 
insult. 

These  assurances  of  fidelity  and  the  absence  of  the  Bernese 
restored  De  Rive's  confidence,  and  he  secretly  prepared  a  re- 
action among  the  nobles  and  the  lower  classes.  There  is  in 
cvi-ry  historical  catastrophe,  in  the  fall  of  great  establishments, 
and  in  the  spectacle  of  their  ruins,  something  which  excites  and 
improves  the  mind.  This  was  what  happened  at  the  period  in 
question.  Some  were  more  zealous  for  popery  after  its  fall  than 
in  its  day  of  power.  The  clergy  gliding  into  the  houses  said 
mass  to  a  few  friends  mysteriously  called  together  around  a 
temporary  altar.  If  a  child  was  born,  the  priest  noiselessly 
arrived,  breathed  on  the  infant,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
its  forehead  and  breast,  and  baptized  it  according  to  the  Roman 
ritual.2  Thus  they  were  rebuilding  in  secret  what  had  been 
overthrown  in  the  light  of  day.  At  length  a  counter-revolution 
was  agreed  upon;  and  Christmas-day  was  selected  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Roman  Catholicism.  While  the  Christians'  songs  of 
joy  should  be  rising  to  heaven,  the  partisans  of  Rome  were  to 
rush  into  the  church,  expel  the  heretical  assembly,  overthrow 
the  pulpit  and  the  holy  table,  restore  the  images,  and  celebrate 
the  mass  in  triumph.  Such  was  the  plan  of  the  Neufchatelan 
vespers.3 

The  plot  got  wind.  Deputies  from  Berne  arrived  at  Neuf- 
chatel  on  the  very  eve  of  the  festival.  "  You  must  see  to  this," 
said  they  to  the  governor:  "if  the  reformed  are  attacked,  we, 
their  co-burghers,  will  protect  them  with  all  our  power."  The 
conspirators  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  Christmas  hymns 
were  not  disturbed. 

This  signal  deliverance  augmented  the  devotion  and  zeal  of 
the  friends  of  the  Gospel.  Already  Emer  Beynon  of  Serriere, 
where  Farel  had  one  day  landed  from  a  small  boat,  ascending 
the  pulpit,  had  said  to  his  parishioners  :  "If  I  have  been  a  good 
priest,  I  desire  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be  a  still  better  pastor." 
It  was  necessary  for  these  words  to  be  heard  from  every  pulpit. 

1  Choupard  MS.     Nous  voulons  vivre  ct  mourir  sous  la  protection  de  Madame, 
sans  changer  1'anciennc  foi,  jusqu'  d,  ce  que  par  elie  on  toit  ordonni. 
1  Berne  to  Neufchatel,  17th  Deccnilx-r. 
J  Berne  to  the  Governor,  23d  December. 
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Fan-]  recommenced  a  career  of  labours,  fan-til'-.  ;m<l  stniL 
which  tlie  actions  of  the  apostles  ami   mi--ionaries  alone  can 
ecpial. 

Toward-  (In-  end  of  the  year  1530,  he  crossed  tin-  mountain 
in  the  middle  <>f  winter,  entered  tin-  church  of  Yalan^in,  went 
into  the  pulpit,  and  began  to  preach  at  the  very  moment  that 
Guillemette  de  Vergy  was  coming  to  mass.  She  endeavoured 
to  shut  the  reformer's  mouth,  but  in  vain,  and  the  a^eil  and 
noble  dowager  retired  precipitately  saying:  "I  do  not  think 
this  is  according  to  the  old  Gospels;  if  there  are  any  new 
that  encourage  it,  I  am  quite  amazed."1  The  people  of  Valan- 
gin  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  affrighted  lieutenant  ran  to 
Neufchatel,  thence  to  Berne,  and  on  the  llth  February  1  ">:>l 
laid  his  complaint  before  the  council;  but  all  was  usel 
"Why,"  said  their  excellencies  of  Berne  to  him,  "why  should 
you  disturb  the  water  of  the  river?  let  it  flow  freely  on." 

Farel  immediately  turned  to  the  parishes  on  the  slopes  be- 
tween the  lake  and  Mount  Jura.  At  Corcclles  a  fanatic  crowd, 
well  armed  and  led  on  by  the  curate  of  Neufchatel,  rushed  into 
the  church  where  the  minister  was  preaching,  and  he  did  not 
escape  without  a  wound.  At  Bevay,  the  abbot  John  of  Livron 
and  his  monks  collected  a  numerous  body  of  friends,  surrounded 
the  church,  and  having  thus  completed  the  blockade,  entered 
the  building,  dragged  the  minister  from  the  pulpit,  and  drove 
him  out  with  blows  and  insults.  Each  time  he  re-appeared, 
they  pursued  him  as  far  as  Auvernier  with  stones  and  gun- 
shots. 

While  Farel  was  thus  preaching  in  the  plain,  he  sent  one  of 
his  brethren  into  the  valley;  it  was  John  de  Bely,  a  man  of 
good  family  from  Crest  in  Dauphiny.  Beyond  Valangin,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Fontaine,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  to 
Cernier,  was  a  stone  that  remains  to  this  day.  Here  in  the 
open  air,  as  if  in  a  magnificent  temple,  this  herald  of  the  Gospel 
began  to  proclaim  salvation  by  grace.2  Before  him  stretched 

1  Chaml>ricr,   IlUt.  do  NVufi-hatfl  ct  Valanj;iii,  p.  2!'0.     Jo  no  cr«i<  pa*  q 
soil  wloii   I.  .mgiles;  s'il  y  en  a  do  noim-aux  qui  fasscnt  < .  l;i  t;iii. 
suis  esbaliio. 

2  It  does  not  appvnr  that  Holy  ri.ulil  hare  stood  and  preached  on  this  ston 
is  generally  said,  unless  what  now  remains  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  original. 
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the  declivity  of  Chaumont,  dotted  with  tho  pretty  villages  of 
Fenin,  Villars,  Sole,  and  Savagnier,  and  beyond,  where  the 
mountains  fell  away,  might  be  seen  the  distant  and  picturesque 
chain  of  the  Alps.  The  most  zealous  of  his  hearers  entreated 
him  to  enter  the  church.  He  did  so;  but  suddenly  the  priest 
and  his  curate  "arrived  with  great  noise."  They  proceeded  to 
the  pulpit,  dragged  Bely  down;  and  then  turning  to  the  women 
and  young  persons  of  the  place,  "excited  them  to  beat  him  and 
drive  him  away."1 

John  de  Bely  returned  to  Neufchatel,  hooted  and  bruised, 
like  his  friend  after  the  affair  at  Valangin ;  but  these  evangel- 
ists followed  the  traces  of  the  apostle  Paul,  whom  neither  whips 
nor  scourges  could  arrest.2  De  Bely  often  returned  to  Fontaine. 
The  mass  was  abolished  erelong  in  this  village;  Bely  was  its 
pastor  for  twenty-seven  years ;  his  descendants  have  more  than 
once  exercised  the  ministry  there,  and  now  they  form  the  most 
numerous  family  of  agriculturists  in  the  place. 

Farel,  after  evangelizing  the  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  south 
of  Neufchatel,  had  gone  to  the  north  and  preached  at  St.  Blaise. 
The  populace,  stirred  up  by  the  priests  and  the  lieutenant,  had 
fallen  upon  him,  and  Farel  escaped  from  their  hands,  severely 
beaten,  spitting  blood,  and  scarcely  to  be  recognised.  His  friends 
had  thrown  him  hurriedly  into  a  boat,  and  conveyed  him  to 
Morat,  where  his  wounds  detained  him  for  some  time.3 

At  the  report  of  this  violence  the  reformed  Neufchatelans  felt 
their  blood  boil.  If  the  lieutenant,  the  priest,  and  his  flock 
have  bruised  the  body  of  Christ's  servant,  which  is  truly  the 
altar  of  the  living  God,  why  should  they  spare  dead  idols?  Im- 
mediately they  rush  to  St.  Blaise,  throw  down  the  images,  and 
do  the  same  at  the  abbey  of  Fontaine-Andre, — a  sanctuary  of 
the  ancient  worship. 

The  images  still  existed  at  Valangin,  but  their  last  hour  was 
about  to  strike.  A  Frenchman,  Anthony  Marcourt,  had  been 
nominated  pastor  of  Neufchatel.  Treading  in  FarePs  footsteps, 
he  repaired  with  a  few  of  the  citizens  to  Valangin  on  the  llth 

1  MS.  A  A.  in  the  Choupard  MS. 

2  2  Cor.  xi.  -M.  L'.V 

3  Do  Perrot:  J/Eglise  ct  la  Reformation,  ii.  233. 
III.  3  D 
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Juno,  a  great  holiday  in  that  town.1  Scarcely  had  they  arrived 
when  ;i  numerous  crowd  pressed  around  tin-  minister,  listening 
to  his  words.  The  canons,  who  were  on  the  watch  in  their 
houses,  and  Madame  do  Vergy  and  M.  de  Bellegarde  from  their 
towers,  sought  how  they  could  make  a  diversion  .against  this 
heretical  preaching?  They  could  not  employ  force  because  of 
Il'Tiie.  They  had  recourse  to  a  brutal  expedient,  worthy  of  the 
darkest  days  of  Popery,  and  which,  by  insulting  the  mini 
might  divert  (they  imagined)  the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
change  it  into  shouts  and  laughter.  A  canon,2  assisted  by  the 
countess's  coachman,  went  to  the  stables  and  took  thence  two 
animals,  which  they  led  to  the  spot  where  Marcourt  was  juv.-ieh- 
ing.  We  will  throw  a  veil  over  this  scene:  it  is  one  of  those 
disgraceful  subjects  that  the  pen  of  history  refuses  to  transcribe.3 
But  never  did  punishment  follow  closer  upon  crime.  The  con- 
science of  the  hearers  was  aroused  at  the  sight  of  this  infamous 
spectacle.  The  torrent,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  intended 
to  check,  rushed  out  of  its  channel.  The  indignant  people,  un- 
dertaking the  defence  of  that  religion  which  their  opponents  had 
wished  to  insult,  entered  the  church  like  an  avenging  wave;  the 
ancient  windows  were  broken,  the  shields  of  the  lords  were  de- 
molished, the  relics  scattered  about,  the  books  torn,  the  images 
thrown  down,  and  the  altar  overturned.  But  this  was  not 
enough:  the  popular  wave,  after  sweeping  out  the  church,  flowed 
back  again,  and  dashed  against  the  canons1  houses.  Their  in- 
habitants fled  in  consternation  into  the  forests,  and  everything 
was  destroyed  in  their  dwellings. 

Guillemette  de  Vergy  and  M.  de  Bellegarde,  agitated  and 
trembling  behind  their  battlements,  repented,  but  too  late,  of 
their  monstrous  expedient.  They  were  the  only  ones  who  had 
not  yet  felt  the  popular  vengeance.  Their  rest! 
watched  the  motions  of  the  indignant  townspeople.  The  work 
is  completed:  the  last  house  is  sacked!  The  burghers  consult 

1  This  incident  is  gem-rally  attributed  to  Fnrcl,  but  Choupartl,  following  an 
ulclcr  manuscript,  says,  le  minittre  de  Neufcltalcl,  by  which  title  ho  alway>  ; 
>irt,  ami  never  l-'arcl. 

*  Some  historians  say  "  the  coachman  of  the  countcs*;"  but  ('lioiiji.iril.nii  time 
different  occasions,  writes  a  canon.  The  latter  is  no  doubt  moiv  revolting;  but 
there  is  nothing  incn-ilibio  in  it. 

3  De  equo  admiMario  loquitur  qui  njuani  init. 
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together. — 0  horror! — they  turn  towards  the  castle, — they 
ascend  the  hill, — they  draw  near.  Is  then  the  abode  of  the 
noble  counts  of  Arbcrg  about  to  be  laid  waste?  But  no! — 
"  NVe  come,"  said  the  delegates  standing  near  the  gate  of  the 
castle,  "we  are  come  to  demand  justice  for  the  outrage  com- 
mittal against  religion  and  its  minister."  They  are  permitted 
to  enter,  and  the  trembling  countess  orders  the  poor  wretches 
to  be  punished  who  had  acted  solely  by  her  orders.  But  at 
the  same  time  she  sends  deputies  to  Berne,  complaining  of  the 
"great  insults  that  had  been  offered  her."1  Berne  declared 
that  the  reformed  should  pay  for  the  damage;  but  that  the 
countess  should  grant  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship. 
Jacques  Veluzat,  a  native  of  Champagne,  was  the  first  pastor 
of  Valangin.  A  little  later  we  shall  see  new  struggles  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Jura. 

Thus  was  the  Reformation  established  at  Valangin,  as  it 
had  been  at  Ncufchatel:  the  two  capitals  of  these  mountains 
were  gained  to  the  Gospel.  Erelong  it  received  a  legal  sanc- 
tion. Francis,  marquis  of  Rothelin,  son  of  the  duchess  of 
Longueville,  arrived  in  the  principality  in  March  1531,  with 
the  intention  of  playing  on  this  small  theatre  the  part  of  a 
Francis  I.  But  he  soon  found  out  that  there  are  revolutions 
which  an  irresistible  hand  has  accomplished,  and  that  must  be 
submitted  to.  Rothelin  excluded  from  the  estates  of  the  earl- 
dom the  canons  who  had  hitherto  formed  the  first  power,  and 
replaced  them  by  four  bannerets  and  four  burgesses.  Then, 
availing  himself  of  the  principle  that  all  abandoned  property 
falls  to  the  state,  he  laid  his  hands  upon  their  rich  heritage, 
and  proclaimed  freedom  of  conscience  throughout  the  whole 
country.  All  the  necessary  forms  having  been  observed  witlx 
Madame,  the  politic  M.  de  Rive  became  reformed  also.  Such 
the  support  Rome  received  from  the  state,  to  which  she 
had  looked  for  her  deliverance. 

A  great  energy  characterized  the  Reformation  of  French 
Switzerland;  and  this  is  shown  by  the  events  we  have  just 
witnessed.     Men  have  attributed  to  Farel  this  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  his  work;  but  no  man  has  ever  created  his  own  times; 
1  Curate  of  Bezancenet'?  Chronicle.     DCS  grands  vitupdres  qn'on  lui  avait  fa  its. 
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it  is  always,  on  the  contrary,  the  times  that  create  the  man. 
The  greater  the  epoch,  tho  less  do  individualities  prevail  in  it. 
All  the  good  contained  in  the  events  wo  have  just  related  came 
from  that  Almighty  Spirit,  of  which  tho  strongest  men  are  l>ut 
weak  instruments.  All  the  evil  proceeded  from  tho  character 
of  tho  people;  and,  indeed,  it  was  almost  always  Popery  that 
hegan  these  scenes  of  violence.  Farel  submitted  to  tho  influ- 
ence of  his  times,  rather  than  tho  times  received  his.  A  great 
man  may  be  the  personification  and  tho  type  of  the  epoch  for 
which  God  destines  him:  he  is  never  its  creator. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  tho  Jura  and  its  beautiful  vail 
brightened  by  the  vernal  sun,  to  direct  our  steps  towards  the 
Alps  of  German  Switzerland,  along  which  thick  clouds  and 
horrible  tempests  are  gathering.  The  free  and  courageous 
people,  who  dwell  there  below  the  eternal  glaciers,  or  on  tho 
smiling  banks  of  the  lakes,  daily  assume  a  fiercer  aspect,  and 
the  collision  threatens  to  be  sudden,  violent,  and  terrible. 
We  have  just  been  witnessing  a  glorious  conquest:  a  dreadful 
catastrophe  awaits  us. 
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SWITZERLAND CATASTROPHE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Two  great  Lessons — Christian  Warfare — Zwingli,  Pastor,  Statesman,  and  General 
— His  noble  Character — Persecutions — Swiss  Catholics  seek  an  Alliance  with 
Austria — Great  Dissatisfaction — Deputation  to  the  Forest  Cantons— Zwingli's 
Proposal— Moderation  of  Berne — Keyser's  Martyrdom — Zwingli  and  War— 
Zwingli's  Error. 

IT  was  the  will  of  God  that  at  the  very  gates  of  his  revived 
Church  there  should  be  two  great  examples  to  serve  as  lessons 
for  future  generations.  Luther  and  the  German  Reformation, 
declining  the  aid  of  the  temporal  power,  rejecting  the  force  of 
arms,  and  looking  for  victory  only  in  the  confession  of  the  truth, 
were  destined  to  see  their  faith  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 
success;  while  Zwingli  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,  stretching 
out  their  hands  to  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  and  grasping 
the  sword,  were  fated  to  witness  a  horrible,  cruel,  and  bloody 
catastrophe  fall  upon  the  Word  of  God — a  catastrophe  which 
threatened  to  engulf  the  evangelical  cause  in  the  most  furious 
whirlpool.  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  gives  not  his  glory  to 
another;  he  claims  to  perform  his  own  work  himself,  and  to 
attain  his  ends  sets  other  springs  in  motion  than  those  of  a 
skilful  diplomacy.1 

1  It  is  always  dangerous  to  judge  of  moral  actions  by  their  temporal  result*,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  such  instances  as  that  before  us.  Surely  the  author  would 
not  argue  that  martyrdom  in  one  individual  is  any  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  his 
faith  to  that  of  another,  who,  in  the  providence  of  God,  should  be  permitted  to 
die  a  natural  death.  So,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  temporal  results,  the 
Swiss  Reformers  may,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  in  the  right,  the  German  Re- 
formers in  the  wrong.  One  might  even  view  the  results  in  another  light,  and  say 
that  Luther  and  the  German  Reformation,  enjoying  the  protection  of  Protestant 
princes,  and  contenting  themselves  with  freedom  of  conscience  for  themselves,  thus 
allowed  a  vast  part  of  their  country,  after  its  deliverance,  to  be  re-usurped  by 
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We  arc  far  from  forgetting  that  \\c  an-  called  upon  ti>  n  lat<- 
facta  and  not  to  discuss  theories;  but  there  Is  a  principle  which 
the  history  we  are  narrating  sets  forth  in  capital  letters:  it  is 
that  professed  in  the  Gospel,  where  it  says:  'I'm;  WMAPOXS  OF 

OUB   WARFARE    ARE    NOT    CARNAL,    BCT    MIGHTY    THROUGH    GoD ! 

In  maintaining  this  truth  wo  do  not  place  ourselves  on  the 
ground  of  any  particular  school,  but  on  that  of  univer.-al  r»n- 
science  and  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Of  all  carnal  support  that  religion  can  invoke,  there  is  none 
more  injurious  to  it  than  arms  and  diplomacy.  The  latter 
throws  it  into  tortuous  ways;  the  former  hurries  it  into  paths 
of  bloodshed;  and  religion,  from  whose  brow  has  been  torn  the 
double  wreath  of  truth  and  meekness,  presents  but  a  degraded 
and  humiliated  countenance,  that  no  person  can,  that  no  person 
desires  to  recognise. 

It  was  the  very  extension  of  the  Reform  in  Switzerland  that 
exposed  it  to  the  dangers  under  which  it  sunk.  So  long  as  it 
was  concentrated  at  Zurich,  it  continued  a  religious  matter; 
but  when  it  had  gained  Berne,  Basel,  Schafl'hausen,  St.  Gall, 
Glaris,  Appenzell,  and  numerous  bailiwicks,  it  formed  inter- 
cantonal  relations;  and — here  was  the  error  and  misfortune — 
while  the  connection  should  have  taken  place  between  church 
and  church,  it  was  formed  between  state  and  state. 

As  soon  as  spiritual  and  political  matters  became  mingled 
together,  the  latter  took  the  upper  hand.  Zwingli  erelong 
thought  it  his  duty  to  examine  not  only  doctrinal,  but  also 
federal  questions;  and  the  illustrious  reformer  might  be  seen, 

Rome,  which  would  have  ultimately  re-usurped  the  whole  but  for  the  providential 
deliverance  wrought  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  Swedes  and  Scots;  while  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  knowing  that  it  is  the  divinely  appointed  office  of  human 
•jo\,  niiuents  to  use  the  sword  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects,  by  urging  the 
Reformed  Swiss  states  to  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  were  honoured  to  establish 
the  Reformation  far  more  firmly  in  that  country,  though  uot  so  extensively  aa 
they  could  have  wished. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  principles  of  Luther  and  the  German  Reformation  were 
iilentieal  iii  the  main  with  those  of  /wingli  and  the  Swiss.     Who  more  zealou* 
than  Luther  in  falling  on   the  Herman  princes  to   unite  in   putting  down. 
vigorous  \ue  of  tlte  tworil.  the  peasants  who  rose  against  them  under  their  fanati- 
cal leaders?      Thus  the  sole  difference  in  the  case  of  /wiiigli  and  his  brethren  was, 
that  their  union,  and  their  u-c  of  the  sword,  were  directed,   not  against  the  tciu- 
|*>rary  excesses  of  poor  rustics  driven  bv  real  or  fancied  n|>|iiv-sjon  i,,to  in- 
tionary  movements,  which  would  soon  have  -uli-ulcil  of  them>chc*,  but  against 
that   far   more  cruel   and   inveterate   enemy — the  popedom  and  its  fanatical 
slaves. — D.  D.  s. 
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unconscious  of  the  snares  beneath  his  feet,  precipitating  himself 
into  a  course  strewn  with  rocks,  at  the  end  of  which  a  cruel 
ilruth  awaited  him. 

The  primitive  Swiss  cantons  had  resigned  the  right  of  form- 
ing new  alliances  without  the  consent  of  all;  but  Zurich  and 
Berne  had  reserved  the  power.  Zwingli  thought  himself  there- 
fore quite  at  liberty  to  promote  an  alliance  with  the  evangeli- 
-tates.  Constance  was  the  first  city  that  gave  her  adhesion. 
But  this  Christian  co-burghery,  which  might  become  the  germ 
of  a  new  confederation,  immediately  raised  up  numerous  adver- 
saries against  Zwingli,  even  among  the  partisans  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

There  was  yet  time:  Zwingli  might  withdraw  from  public 
affairs,  and  occupy  himself  entirely  with  those  of  the  Gospel. 
But  no  one  in  Zurich  had,  like  him,  that  application  to  labour, 
that  correct,  keen,  and  sure  eye,  so  necessary  for  politicians. 
If  he  retired,  the  vessel  of  the  state  would  be  left  without  a 
pilot.  Besides,  he  was  convinced  that  political  acts  alone  could 
save  the  Reform.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  man  of  the  State  arid  of  the  Church.  The  regi- 
sters prove  that  in  his  later  years  he  took  part  in  the  most  im- 
portant deliberations ;  and  he  was  commissioned  by  the  councils 
of  his  canton  to  write  letters,  compose  proclamations,  and  draw 
up  opinions.  Already,  before  the  dispute  with  Berne,  looking 
upon  war  as  possible,  he  had  traced  out  a  very  detailed  plan  of 
defence,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  still  in  existence.1  In  1528 
he  did  still  more;  he  showed,  in  a  remarkable  paper,  how  the 
republic  should  act  with  regard  to  the  empire,  France,  and 
other  European  states,  and  with  respect  to  the  several  cantons 
and  bailiwicks.  Then,  as  if  he  had  grown  gray  at  the  head  of 
the  Helvetic  troops  (and  it  is  but  just  to  remark  that  he  had 
long  lived  among  soldiers),  he  explained  the  advantages  there 
would  be  in  surprising  the  enemy;  and  described  even  the  na- 
ture of  the  arms  and  the  manner  of  employing  them.  In 
truth  an  important  revolution  was  then  taking  place  in  the  art 
of  war.  The  pastor  of  Zurich  is  at  once  the  head  of  the  state 
and  general  of  the  army:  this  double — this  triple  part  of  the 

1  Escher  ct  Ilottinger,  Archive*  ii.  203. 
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reformer  was  tin-  ruin  of  the  Reformation  :m<l  of  himself.    Un- 
doubtedly we  must  make  allowances  for  the  men  of  thi- 
who,  being  accustomed  to  see  Rome  wield  two  swords  for  so 
many  centuries,   did  not  understand  that  they  must   take  up 
one  and  leave  the  other.1     We  must  admire  the  strength  of 
tluit  superior  genius,  which,  while  pursuing  a  political  course, 
in  which  the  greatest  minds  would  have  been  absorbed,  c< 
not  however  to  display  an  indefatigable  activity  as  pastor, 
preacher,  divine,  .ami  author.     We  must  acknowledge  that  the 
republican  education  of  Zwingli  had  taught  him  to  confound 
his  country  with  his  religion,  and  that  there  was  in  this  great 
man  enough  to  fill  up  many  lives.     We  must  appreciate  that 
indomitable  courage  which,  relying  upon  justice,  feared  not,  at 
a  time  when  Zurich  had  but  one  or  two  weak  cities  for  allies, 
to  confront  the  redoubtable  forces  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
confederation;  but  we  should  also  see  in  the  great  and  ten 
lesson  that  God  gave  him,  a  precept  for  all  times  and  for  r\ 
nation;    and  finally,  understand  what  is  so  often  forgotten, 
"  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world." 

The  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  on  hearing  of  the  new  alliances 


1  Here  there  is  an  extraordinary  confusion  of  ideas.  In  no  part  of  the  author'* 
narrative  do  we  find  the  Reformed  Church,  at  Zwingli's  instance,  taking  up  lh;u 
civil  sword,  for  usurping  which  Rome  is  so  justly  to  be  condemned.  That  the 
civil  government  of  Zurich  was  justified  in  using  that  sword  the  author  fully 
admits ;  but  Zwingli,  will  he  say,  recommended  its  use  in  defending  the  Rcforma- 
tinn,  and  this  was  tantamount  to  the  Reformed  Church  itself  using  that  sword. 
Bat  if  this  be  BO,  then  the  scriptural  sanction  for  the  use  of  the  sword  l>y  Un- 
civil magistrate,  is  subjected,  without  the  slightest  scriptural  warrant,  to  on 
singular  exception.  It  may  be  wielded,  it  seems  for  the  punishment  of  all  evil 
doers  except  those  who  slay  men  because  of  their  profession  of  the  gosjK-l,  and  for 
the  praise  of  all  but  of  those  who  are  God's  most  faithful  sen-ants  and  martyrs  ! 
As  our  author,  though  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  has  repeatedly  addressed  politi- 
cal advice  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  Geneva,  of  course  he  cannot  with  any  consis- 
tency blame  Zwingli  for  doing  so.  As  for  the  kind  of  counsel  proffered  and 
pressed  by  the  Reformer,  not  only  was  it  perfectly  consistent  with  our  author's 
avowal  that  Zurich  was  bound  to  defend  its  oppressed  citizens,  but  as  tin-  ill  MK  - 
ce»  of  that  canton  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  fatal  neglect  of  its  16-former't 
most  urgent  advices  and  remonstrances,  the  reader  is  left  in  a  state  of  complete 
bewilderment  in  trying  to  discover  what  it  is  in  Zwingli  that  the  author  would 
blame.  I'.i  iwi-.-n  his  premises  and  conclusions  there  seems  not  the  sli 
cal  connection — Zwingli  is  represented  as  wielding  the  supreme  |«>wrr  of  (In- 
state and  the  chief  command  of  its  army,  and  to  this  is  attributed  the  r, 
th«  Reformation  ami  himself.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  reader,  as  he  pro- 
cceds,  will  see  that  the  ruin  referred  to,  was  the  manifest  n  Milt  of  a  course  at 
once  of  action  and  of  inaction,  which  sutrjrtMs  the  regret  that  very  di: 
counsels,  and  a  very  different  spirit  from  Zwingli's,  prevailed  alike  in  the  state 
and  in  the  army. — ».  D.  8. 
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of  the  reformed,  felt  a  violent  indignation.  William  of  Dies- 
bacli,  deputy  from  Berue  at  the  diet,  was  forced  to  submit  to 
tin-  ki cm  -t  reproaches.  The  sitting,  for  a  while  interrupted, 
Mied  immediately  after  his  departure.  "They  may  try 
t-i  patch  up  the  old  faith,"  said  the  Bernese,  as  he  withdrew, 
"it  cannot,  however,  last  any  longer."1  In  truth,  they  patched 
away  with  all  their  might,  but  with  a  sharp  and  envenomed 
needle  that  drew  blood.  Joseph  Am  Berg  of  Schwytz  and 
Jacques  Stocker  of  Zug,  bailiffs  of  Thurgovia,  behaved  with 
cruelty  towards  all  who  were  attached  to  the  Gospel.  They 
enforced  against  them  fines,  imprisonment,  torture,  the  scourge, 
confiscation,  and  banishment:  they  cut  out  the  ministers' 
tongues,  beheaded  them,  or  condemned  them  to  be  burnt.2  At 
the  same  time  they  took  away  the  Bibles  and  all  the  evangeli- 
cal books;  and  if  any  poor  Lutherans,  fleeing  from  Austria, 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  that  low  valley  where  its  calm  waters 
flow  between  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Appenzell, — if  these 
poor  creatures,  tracked  by  the  lansquenets,  came  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  they  were  cruelly  given  up  to  their  per- 
secutors. 

The  heavier  lay  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs  on  Thurgovia  and 
the  Rheiuthal,  the  greater  conquests  did  the  Gospel  make.  The 
bishop  of  Constance  wrote  to  the  Five  Cantons,  that  if  they  did 
not  act  with  firmness,  all  the  country  would  embrace  the  Reform. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  cantons  convoked  at  Frauenfeld  all 
the  prelates,  nobles,  judges,  and  persons  of  note  in  the  district; 
and  a  second  meeting  taking  place  six  days  after  (6th  December 
1528)  at  Weinfeld,  deputies  from  Berne  and  Zurich  entreated 
the  assembly  to  consider  the  honour  of  God  above  all  things, 
and  in  no  respect  to  care  for  the  threats  of  the  world.3  A  great 
agitation  followed  upon  this  discourse.  At  last  a  majority 
called  for  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God;  the  people  came 
to  the  same  decision;  and  the  Rheinthal,  as  well  as  Bremgarten, 
followed  this  example. 

What  was  to  be  done?     The  flood  had  become  hourly  more 


n  sic  bliitzcn  am  altcn  Glauben.     (Hottin£er,  Zwingli,  p.  389.) 

-  I  »i'-  /mil.'.-.;  •_!•-. -lilitzt,  mitdem  Schwerdt  richtcu  und  vcrbramit.    (Bui!,  ii.  tfl.) 

*  Die  Eer  Gottes,  uwer  Scelcu  Ileil.     (bulling.  Chrun.  ii.  28.) 
III.  3  K 
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encroaching.  Must  then  the  Forest  Cantons  open  their  vail- -y.s 
to  it  at  last!  Religious  antipathies  put  an  end  to  national 
antipathies;  and  these  proud  mountaineers,  directing  their  looks 
beyond  the  Rhine,  thought  of  invoking  the  succour  of  Au- 
which  they  had  vanquished  at  Morgarten  and  at  Sempaeh.1 
The  fanatical  German  party  that  had  crushed  the  revolted 
Swabian  peasants  was  all-powerful  on  the  frontiers.  L< 
were  exchanged;  messengers  passed  to  and  fro  across  the  river; 
at  last  they  took  advantage  of  a  wedding  in  high  rank  that  was 
to  take  place  at  Feldkirch  in  Swabia,  six  leagues  from  Appen- 
zell.  On  the  16th  February  ]529,  the  marriage-party,  form- 
ing a  brilliant  cavalcade,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  deputies  of 
the  Five  Cantons  were  concealed,  made  their  entry  into  F< •!<!- 
kirch,  and  Am  Berg  had  an  immediate  interview  with  the 
Austrian  governor.  "The  power  of  the  enemies  of  our  ancient 
faith  has  so  increased,"  said  the  Swiss,  "that  the  friends  of  the 
Church  can  resist  them  no  longer.  We  therefore  turn  our  eyes 
to  that  illustrious  prince  who  has  saved  in  Germany  the  faith 
of  our  fathers." 

This  alliance  was  so  very  unnatural,  that  the  Austrians  had 
some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  sincere.  "Take  hostages," 
said  the  Waldstettes,  "  write  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with 
your  own  hands;  command  and  we  will  obey!" — "Very 
good!"  replied  the  Austrians;  "in  two  months  you  will  find 
us  again  at  Waldshut,  and  we  will  let  you  know  our  con- 
ditions." 

A  rumour  of  these  negotiations  which  spread  abroad  excited 
great  dissatisfaction,  even  in  the  partisans  of  Rome.  In  no 
place  did  it  burst  out  with  greater  force  than  in  the  council  of 
Zug.  The  opposing  parties  were  violently  agitated;  : 
stamped  their  feet,  they  started  from  their  seats,  and  were 
nearly  coming  to  blows;  but  hatred  prevailed  over  patriotism. 
The  deputies  of  the  Forest  Cantons  appeared  at  NValdshut; 
they  suspended  the  arms  of  their  cantons  by  the  side  of  those 
of  the  oppressors  of  Switzerland;  decorated  their  hats  with 
peacocks'*  feathers  (the  badge  of  Austria),  and  lau^l !<•<!.  drank, 
and  chattered  with  the  Imperialists.  This  strange  alliance  was 
1  Bulling.  Chron.  ii.  48. 
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at  last  concluded.1  "Whoever  shall  form  new  sects  among  the 
people,"  it  ran,  "shall  be  punished  with  death,  and,  if  need  be, 
uitli  the  help  of  Austria.  This  power,  in  case  of  emergency, 
shall  send  into  Switzerland  six  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  four 
hundred  horse,  with  all  requisite  artillery.  If  necessary,  the 
reformed  cantons  shall  be  blockaded,  and  all  provisions  inter- 
cepted." To  the  Romish  cantons,  then,  belongs  the  initiative 
of  this  measure  so  much  decried.  Finally,  Austria  guaranteed 
to  the  Waldstettes  the  possession,  not  only  of  the  common 
bailiwicks,  but  of  all  the  conquests  that  might  be  made  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Dejection  and  consternation  immediately  pervaded  all  Swit- 
zerland. This  national  complaint,  which  Bullinger  has  pre- 
served, was  sung  in  every  direction: — 

Wail,  Helvetians,  wail, 

For  the  peacock's  plume  of  pride 
To  the  forest  cantons'  savage  bull 

In  friendship  is  allied. 

All  the  cantons  not  included  in  this  alliance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Friburg,  assembled  in  diet  at  Zurich,  and  resolved 
to  send  a  deputation  to  their  mountain   confederates,  with  a 
view  to  reconciliation.     The  deputation,  admitted  at  Schwytz 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  was  able  to  execute  its  mission 
without  tumult.     At  Zug  there  was  a  cry  of  "No  sermon !  no 
sermon ! "     At  Altorf  the  answer  was,  "  Would  to  God  that 
your  new  faith  was  buried  forever!"     At   Lucerne  they  re- 
ceived this  haughty  reply:  "We  shall  know  how  to  defend 
ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  children's   children,  from  the 
poison  of  your  rebellious  priests."     It  was  at   Untenvalden 
that  the  deputation  met  with  the  worst  reception.     "We  de- 
clare our  alliance  at  an  end,"  said  they.     "It  is  we, — it  is  the 
other  Waldstettes  who  are  the  real  Swiss.     We  graciously 
admitted  you  into  our  confederation,  and  now  you  claim  to 
become  our  masters! — The  emperor,  Austria,  France,  Savoy, 
and  Valais  will  assist  us!"     The  deputies  retired  in  astonish- 
ment, shuddering  as  they  passed  before  the  house  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  where  they  saw  the  arms  of  Zurich,  Berne, 
Basel,  and  Strasburg  hanging  from  a  lofty  gibbet. 

1  Bullinger  gives  the  treaty  at  full  length.     (Chron.  ii.  49-50.) 
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The  deputation  had  scarcely  returned  to  Zurich  and  made 
their  report,  when  men's  winds  were  inflamed.  Zwingli  pro- 
posed to  grant  no  peace  to  Unterwalden,  if  it  would  not  renounce 
fn]vi_.n  >ri-vire,  the  alliance  with  Austria,  and  the  -"Vcrnwent 
of  the  common  bailiwicks.  "No!  no!"  said  Berne,  that  had 
just  stifled  a  civil  war  in  its  own  canton,  k'h>t  us  not  be  so 
hasty.  When  the  rays  of  the  sun  shine  forth,  each  «•: 
to  set  out;  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  rain,  every  man  loses 
heart !  The  Word  of  God  enjoins  peace.  It  is  not  with  pikes 
and  lances  that  faitlx  is  made  to  enter  the  heart.  For  this 
reason,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord's  sufferings,  we  entreat  you  to 
moderate  your  anger." 

This  Christian  exhortation  would  have  succeeded,  if  the  fear- 
ful news  that  reached  Zurich,  on  the  very  day  when  the 
Bernese  delivered  their  moderate  speech,  had  not  rendered  it 
unavailing. 

On  Saturday  the  22d  May,  Jacques  Keyser,  a  pastor  and 
father  of  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greiffensee,  after 
coasting  the  fertile  shores  of  this  little  lake,  crossed  the  rich 
pastures  of  the  bailiwick  of  Gruuingen,  passed  near  the  Teu- 
tonic house  of  Bubikon  and  the  convent  of  Ruti,  and  reached 
that  simple  and  wild  district  bathed  by  the  upper  part  of  Lake 
Zurich.  Making  his  way  to  Oberkirk,  a  parish  in  the  Gaster 
district,  between  the  two  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Wallenstadt,  of 
which  he  had  been  nominated  pastor,  and  where  he  was  to 
preach  on  the  morrow,  he  crossed  on  foot  the  lengthened  and 
rounded  flanks  of  the  Buchberg,  fronting  the  picturesque 
heights  of  the  Ammon.  lie  was  confidently  advancing  into 
those  woods  which  for  many  weeks  he  had  often  traversed  with- 
out obstruction,  when  he  was  suddc  nly  seized  by  six  men, 
posted  there  to  surprise  him,  and  carried  off  to  Schwytz.  "The 
bailiffs,"  said  they  to  the  magistrates,  "have  ordered  all  innovat- 
ing ministers  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunals:  here  is  one  that 
we  bring  you."  Although  Zurich  and  Glaris  interposed;  al- 
though the  government  of  (luster,  win-re  Iveyst-r  had  been  taken, 
did  not  then  belong  to  Schwytz;  the  lan-ls-vmeinde  desired  a 
victim,  and  on  the  29th  May  they  condemned  the  minister  to 
be  burned  alive.  On  being  informed  of  his  sentence,  Keyser 
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lnrst  into  tears.1  Uut  when  the  hour  of  execution  arrived,  ho 
walkol  rl'.rrrfully  to  death,  freely  confessed  his  faith,  and  gave 
thanks  to  the  Lord  even  with  his  latest  breath.  "Cio  and  tell 
them  at  Zurich  how  he  thanks  us!"  said  one  of  the  Schwytz 
.i.st rates,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  to  the  Zurich  deputies. 
Thus  had  a  fresh  martyr  fallen  under  the  hands  of  that  formi- 
dable power  that  is  "drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints."2 

The  cup  was  full.  The  flames  of  Keyser's  pile  became  the 
signal  of  war.  Exasperated  Zurich  uttered  a  cry  that  resounded 
through  all  the  confederation.  Zwingli  above  all  called  for 
energetic  measures.  Everywhere, — in  the  streets,  in  the  coun- 
cils, and  even  in  the  pulpits, — he  surpassed  in  daring  even  the 
most  valiant  captains.  He  spoke  at  Zurich, — he  wrote  to  Berne. 
"Let  us  be  firm,  and  fear  not  to  take  up  arms,"  said  he.  "This 
peace,  which  some  desire  so  much,  is  not  peace,  but  war:  while 
the  war  that  we  call  for  is  not  war  but  peace.3  We  thirst  for 
no  man's  blood,  but  we  will  clip  the  wings  of  the  oligarchy.4  If 
we  shun  it,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ministers1  lives  will 
never  be  secure  among  us." 

Thus  spoke  Zwingli.  In  every  part  of  Europe  he  beheld 
the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth  aiding  one  another  to  stifle  the 
reviving  animation  of  the  Church;  and  he  thought  that  with- 
out some  decisive  and  energetic  movement,  Christianity,  over- 
whelmed by  so  many  blows,  would  soon  fall  back  into  its  ancient 
slavery.  Luther  under  similar  circumstances,  arrested  the 
swords  ready  to  be  crossed,  and  demanded  that  the  Word  of 
God  alone  should  appear  on  the  field  of  battle.5  Zwingli  thought 

1  Weinet  haflftig.     (Bull.  ii.  149.)  2  Hey.  xvii.  6. 

8  Ik-Hum  cui  nos  instamus,  pax  eat,  mm  bellum.     (Vita  Zwinglii,  per  O.  My- 
coniuin.) 

*  Oligarchic  ncrvi  succidantur.     (Ibid.) 

*  Here  the  author  commits  an  egregious  error.     The  circumstances  were  alto- 
gether different.     In   proof  of  this  let  me  it- fer  the  reader  to  the  Rev.  John 
Scott's  elaborate  inquiry  into  Luther's  views  of  the  duty  of  the  German  Protes- 
tant states  and  their  soundness.    From  this  it  clearly  appears  :  1st,  That  Luther's 
recommendations  of    implicit  submission   to  the  emperor  were   founded    on  an 
erroneous  application  of  the  scriptural  injunction  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  sub- 
jects to  their  governors.    2d,  That  he  came  to  see  and  acknowledge  that  in  this 
he  had  erred,  as  the  Protestant  princes  were  nowise  subject  to  the  emperor,  so  as 
to  bring  them  under  that  rule.     3d,  That  an  examination  of  the  Germanic  consti- 
tution proves  that  the  princes  were  bound  to  defend  their  subjects  when  attacked. 
even  though  by  the  emperor.     And  lastly,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Protes- 
tant princes,  in  iormiii<:  the  defensive  league  of  Smallcalde,  were  justified  not  only 
I  y  the  general   principles  of  the  Germanic  constitution   but  by  the  particular 
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not  thus.  In  his  opinion  war  was  not  revolt,  for  Switzerland 
had  no  master.  "Undoubtedly,"  said  he,  "we  must  trust  in 
God  alone;  but  when  He  gives  us  a  just  cause,  wo  must  also 
know  how  to  defend  it,  and  like  Joshua  and  Gideon,  shed  blood 
in  behalf  of  our  country  and  our  God." 

If  we  adopt  the  principles  of  justice  which  govern  the  rulers 
of  nations,  tho  advice  of  Zwingli  was  judicious  and  irn-j>r..ucli- 
able.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Swiss  magistrates  to  defend  tho 
oppressed  against  the  oppressor.  But  is  not  such  language, 
which  might  have  been  suitable  in  the  mouth  of  a  magistrate, 
blamable  in  a  minister  of  Christ?1  Perhaps  Zwingli  forgot  his 
quality  of  pastor,  and  considered  himself  only  as  a  citizen,  con- 
sulted by  his  fellow-citizens;  perhaps  he  wished  to  defend 
Switzerland,  and  not  the  Church,  by  his  counsels;  but  it  is  a 
question  if  he  ought  ever  to  have  forgotten  the  Church  and  his 
ministry.2  We  think  we  may  go  even  further;  and  while 

capitulation  by  which  Charles  V.,  at  his  election,  became  bound  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  princes. 

But  with  regard  to  Zwingli,  the  dear  independence  of  Zurich  and  Berne  made 
it  impossible  that  he  should  commit  Luther's  mistake,  in  misapplying  the  scrip- 
tural injunction  of  obedience  to  the  civil  magistracy  to  the  ease  of  two  independent 
states.  The  Waldstcttes  which  had  begun  war  against  Zurich  and  Berne,  l>y  com- 
mitting to  the  flames,  or  otherwise  persecuting,  the  subjects  of  these  two  cantons 
when  they  fell  in  their  way,  for  no  crime  but  that  of  apostatizing  from  Rome,  had  no 
sort  of  claim  to  imperial  or  magisterial  authority  over  those  other  two  cantons.  The 
rule  of  scripture  in  the  case  of  Zurich  and  Bcrnc  therefore  was,  not  submission  to 
those  other  states,  but  protection  to  their  own  subjects.  Mr.  John  Scott's  admir- 
able elucidation  of  these  points  extends  from  the  OJth  to  the  1  1'ith  page  of  the  1st 
Tolumc  of  his  Continuation  of  Milner's  History  of  t lie  Cluin-h  of  Christ  (4th 
edition)  and  proves  how  much  more  just  and  clear  hi*  \ic  ws  were  on  that  matter 
than  our  author's.  The  lattcr's  error  is  the  more  surprising,  as  he  immediately 
adds,  "  Zwingli  thought  not  thus.  In  his  opinion  war  was  not  revolt,  for  Swit- 
zerland had  no  master."  So  that  in  the  very  same  paragraph  \\e  have  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Luther  and  Zwingli  represented  as  similar,  and  stated  to  be  quite 
different,  Luther  condemning  as  revolt  what  Zwingli  justified  as  war  against  cri- 
minals.— n.  D.  s. 

1  Indeed !  If  the  magistrate  would  have  been  doing  his  duty  in  following 
Zwingli's  advice,  could  Zwingli  be  blamed  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  for  advising, 
nay,  for  urging  him  to  that  duty?  No  doubt  Zwingli  not  only  did  not  forget  his 
quality  as  pastor,  but  on  the  very  ground  of  his  sustaining  that  office  thought  it 
right  to  advi-e  the  government  to  discharge  its  high  office  of  being  a  mini- 
God  for  good. — D.  D.  s. 

3  Zwingli  might  have  produced  high  authority  for  departing,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  urgent  circumstances,  from  that  absolute  and  unintcrmittrd  <lev..ti.,ii 
to  ministerial  duty  which  Paul  enjoins  on  Timothy.  Paul  himself  !aln>urcil  with 
his  own  hands  at  tent-making  rather  than  !*•  chargeable  to  the  churches;  and 
even  on  his  voyage  to  Koine,  took  tin-  chief  direction  of  the  ship  in  which  lie  with 
others  WM  wrecked.  It  docs  not  apjwarthat  /.wingli  did  more  than  ghe  ]iisr«un- 
try,  and  the  cause  of  the  go»|M-l  when  intimately  united  with  that  of  hi-  country. 
the  benefit  of  talents  which  had  unquestionably  been  given  him,  and  which  ho,  no 
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granting  all  that  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  contrary  sup- 
jM.-ition,  \\v  may  deny  that  the  secular  power  ought  ever  to 
iiiUilViv  with  the  sword  to  protect  the  faith. 

To  accomplish  his  designs,  the  reformer  needed  even  in 
Zurich  the  greatest  unity.  But  there  were  many  men  in  that 
city  devoted  to  interests  and  superstitions  which  were  opposed 
to  him.  "How  long,"  he  had  exclaimed  in  the  pulpit  on  the 
1st  December  1528,  "how  long  will  you  support  in  the  council 
these  unbelievers,  these  impious  men,  who  oppose  the  Word 
ofGodrnl  They  had  decided  upon  purging  the  council,  as 
required  by  the  reformer;  they  had  examined  the  citizens  in- 
dividually; and  then  had  excluded  all  the  hostile  members. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Free  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Switzerland — Zwingli  supports  the  common 
Bailiwicks — War — Zwingli  joins  the  Army — The  Zurich  Army  threatens  Zug 
• — The  Landamman  Aebli — Bernese  Interposition — Zwingli's  Opposition — Swiss 
Cordiality — Order  in  the  Zurich  Camp — A  Conference — Peace  restored — 
Austrian  Treaty  torn — Zwingli's  Hymn — Nuns  of  Saint  Catherine. 

ON  Saturday  the  loth  June  1529,  seven  days  after  Keysets 
martyrdom,  all  Zurich  was  in  commotion.  The  moment  was 
come  when  Unterwalden  should  send  a  governor  to  the  common 
bailiwicks;  and  the  images,  having  been  burnt  in  those  districts, 
Unterwalden  had  sworn  to  take  a  signal  revenge.2  Thus  the 
consternation  had  become  general.  "  Keyser's  pile,  thought 
they,  "will  be  rekindled  in  all  our  villages."  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  flocked  to  Zurich,  and  on  their  alarmed  and  agitated 
features,  one  might,  in  imagination,  have  seen  reflected  the 
flames  that  had  just  consumed  the  martjr. 

These  unhappy  people  found  a  powerful  advocate  in  Zwingli. 
The  reformer  imagined  that  he  had  at  last  attained  the  object 
he  never  ceased  to  pursue — the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Switzerland.  To  inflict  a  final  blow  would,  in  his  idea,  sufKco 

doubt,  was  on  that  account  bound  to  exercise  when  there  was  a  clear  and  distinct 
call  in  Providence  for  his  doing  so. — D.  D.  t. 

1  Den  rath  reinigen.     (FuBsli  Brytnijjf,  iv.  91.) 

*  L>en  gotzen  brand,  an  inen  mitt  der  Hand  xu  rachen.     (Bull.  Chron.  ii.  103.) 
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to  bring  this  enterpsiso  to  a  favourable  issue.  "Greedy  pen- 
sioners," said  Xwingli  to  tin-  Xuridn-rs,  "profit  by  the  i. 
of  the  mountaineers  to  stir  up  these  simple  souU  a-ainst  tin- 
friends  of  the  Gospel.  Let  us  therefore  be  seven-  upon  these 
haughty  chiefs.  The  mildness  of  the  lamb  would  only  serve 
to  render  the  wolf  more  ferocious.1  Let  us  propose  to  tin-  I 
Cantons  to  allow  the  free  preaching  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
to  renounce  their  wicked  alliances,  and  to  punish  the  abet 
of  foreign  service.  As  for  the  mass,  idols,  rites,  and  supersti- 
tions, let  no  one  be  forced  to  abandon  them.  It  is  for  the  Word 
of  God  alone  to  scatter  with  its  powerful  breath  all  this  idle 
dust.2  Be  firm,  noble  lords,  and  in  despite  of  certain  black 
horses,  as  black  at  Zurich  as  they  are  at  Lucerne,3  but  whose 
malice  will  never  succeed  in  overturning  the  chariot  of  Reform, 
we  shall  clear  this  difficult  pass,  and  arrive  at  the  unity  of  Swit- 
zerland and  at  unity  of  faith."  Thus  Xwingli,  while  calling 
for  force  against  political  abuses,  asked  only  liberty  for  the  Gos- 
pel; but  he  desired  a  prompt  intervention,  in  order  that  this 
liberty  might  be  secured  to  it.  CEcolampadius  thought  the 
same:  "It  is  not  a  time  for  delay,"  said  he;  '-it  is  not  a  time 
for  parsimony  and  pusillanimity!  So  long  as  the  venom  shall 
not  be  utterly  removed  from  this  adder  in  our  bosoms  we  shall 
be  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers."* 

The  council  of  Zurich,  led  away  by  the  reformer,  promised 
the  bailiwicks  to  support  religious  liberty  among  them ;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  learnt  that  Anthony  ab  Acker  of  UntcrwaMen 
was  proceeding  to  Baden  with  an  army,  than  they  ordered  five 
hundred  men  to  set  out  for  Brcmgarten  with  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. This  was  the  5th  June,  and  on  the  same  evening  the 
standard  of  Zurich  waved  over  the  convent  of  Mouri. 

The  war  of  religion  had  begun.  The  horn  of  the  Waldstettcs 
re-echoed  afar  in  the  mountains:  men  were  arming  in  every 
direction,  and  messengers  were  sent  oft'  in  haste  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  Valais  and  of  Austria.  Three  days  lat<  r 
(Tuesday  the  8th  June),  six  hundred  Xurk-hers,  under  the  . 

1  Lupus  Imitate  niriii.  niagis  magiaquc  vornx  fit.     (Zw.  Kpp.  ii.  296.) 

'-'  l»i-i  vi-i-l.imi  chim  1ms  jnilvrivs  niunc-s  facile  llatu  HUD  tlisporget.     (Ibid.) 

3  The  JVnsiuiiiTs. —  Kxcrptis  alii|iii>t  niuris  c«|uis.     (Ibid.  298.) 

4  Venenum  a  domettico  illo  colubro.    ( Ibid.) 
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inand  of  Jacques  Werdmiiller,  set  out  for  Rapperschwyl  and 
the  district  of  Caster;  and,  on  the  morrow,  four  thousand  men 
repaired  to  Cappel,  under  the  command  of  the  valiant  Captain 
George  Berguer,  to  whom  Conrad  Schmidt,  pastor  of  Kussnacht, 
had  been  appointed  chaplain.  "We  do  not  wish  you  to  go  to 
the  war,"  said  burgomaster  Roust  to  Zwingli;  "for  the  pope,  the 
archduke  Ferdinand,  the  Romish  cantons,  the  bishops,  the  ab- 
bots, and  the  prelates,  hate  you  mortally.  Stay  with  the  coun- 
cil: we  have  need  of  you." — "No!"  replied  Zwingli,  who  was 
unwilling  to  confide  so  important  an  enterprise  to  any  one; 
"when  my  brethren  expose  their  lives  I  will  not  remain  quietly 
at  home  by  my  fireside.  Besides,  the  army  also  requires  a 
watchful  eye,  that  looks  continually  around  it."  Then,  taking 
down  his  glittering  halberd,  which  he  had  carried  (as  they  say) 
at  Marignan,  and  placing  it  on  his  shoulder,  the  reformer 
mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  with  the  army.1  The  walls, 
towers,  and  battlements  were  covered  with  a  crowd  of  old  men, 
children,  and  women,  among  whom  was  Anna,  ZwinglPs  wife. 

Zurich  had  called  for  the  aid  of  Berne;  but  that  city,  whose 
inhabitants  showed  little  disposition  for  a  religious  war,  and 
which  besides  was  not  pleased  at  seeing  the  increasing  influence 
of  Zurich,  replied,  "  Since  Zurich  has  begun  the  war  without 
us,  let  her  finish  it  in  like  manner."  The  evangelical  states 
Avere  disunited  at  the  very  moment  of  struggle. 

The  Romish  cantons  did  not  act  thus.  It  was  Zug  that  is- 
sued the  first  summons;  and  the  men  of  Uri,  of  Schwytz,  and 
of  Unterwalden  had  immediately  begun  to  march.  On  the  8th 
June  the  great  banner  floated  before  the  townhouse  of  Lucerne, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  army  set  out  to  the  sound  of  the  an- 
tique horns  that  Lucerne  pretended  to  have  received  from  tho 
emperor  Charlemagne. 

On  the  10th  June,  the  Zurichers,  who  were  posted  at  Cappel, 
sent  a  herald  at  daybreak  to  Zug,  who  was  commissioned,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  denounce  to  the  Five  Cantons  the  rupture 
of  the  alliance.  Immediately  Zug  was  filled  with  cries  and 
alann.  This  canton,  the  smallest  in  Switzerland,  not  having 

1  Sondcrn  sags  auf  fin  Ross,  nod  iuhrtc  cine  hubeche  Helnartcn  auf  den  Achscln. 
fFiwsliBeytr.  iv.  103.) 
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yet  received  all  the  confederate  contingents,  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  defend  itself.  The  people  ran  to  and  fro,  sent  off 
messengers,  and  hastily  prepared  for  battle;  the  warriors  fitted 
on  their  armour,  the  women  shed  tears,  and  the  « liibln  n 
shrieked 

Already  the  first  division  of  the  Zurich  army,  amounting  to 
two  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  William  Thornm-, 
and  stationed  near  the  frontier  below  Cappel,  was  preparing  to 
march,  when  they  observed,  in  the  direction  of  Baar,  a  horse- 
man pressing  the  flanks  of  his  steed,  and  galloping  up  as  fast 
as  the  mountain  which  he  had  to  ascend  would  permit.  It  was 
Aebli,  landamman  of  Glaris.  "  The  Five  Cantons  are  pro- 
pared,"  said  he,  as  he  arrived,  "but  I  have  prevailed  upon  them 
to  halt,  if  you  will  do  the  same.  For  this  reason  I  entreat  my 
lords  and  the  people  of  Zurich,  for  the  love  of  God  and  ll it- 
safety  of  the  confederation,  to  suspend  their  march  at  the  pr« 
moment."  As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  brave  Helvetian 
shed  tears.1  "In  a  few  hours,"  continued  he,  "I  shall  be  back 
again.  I  hope,  with  God's  grace,  to  obtain  an  honourable  peace, 
and  to  prevent  our  cottages  from  being  filled  with  widows  and 
orphans." 

Aebli  was  known  to  be  an  honourable  man,  friendly  to  the 
Gospel,  and  opposed  to  foreign  service :  his  words,  therefore, 
moved  the  Zurich  captains,  who  resolved  to  halt.  Zwingli 
alone,  motionless  and  uneasy,  beheld  in  his  friend's  interven- 
tion the  machinations  of  the  adversary.  Austria,  occupied  in 
repelling  the  Turks,  and  unable  to  succour  the  Five  Cantons, 
had  exhorted  them  to  peace.  This,  in  Zwingli's  opinion,  was 
the  cause  of  the  propositions  brought  to  them  by  the  Landam- 
man of  Glaris.  So  at  the  moment  Aebli  turned  round  to  re- 
turn to  Zug,2  Zwingli,  approaching  him,  said  with  earnestness, 
"Gossip  landamman,  you  will  render  to  God  an  account  of  all 
this.  Our  adversaries  are  caught  in  a  sack:  and  hence  tli.'V 
give  you  sweet  words.  By  and  by  they  will  fall  upon  us 
unawares,  and  there  will  be  none  to  deliver  us."  Prophetic 

n  ilt  IT  mitt  wcynrinlen  Ougon.     (Hull.  ii.  If.fl.) 

..Is  nun  drr  Amman  «i«'ilcrnin  n  wont.     (Bull.  Cliron. 

ii.  170.)     /wingli  was  yiKlfathur  to  one  of  Aebli 's  chiltln  u. 
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words,  whose  fulfilment  went  beyond  all  foresight!  "Dear 
gossip!"  replied  the  laudamman,  "I  have  confidence  in  God 
that  all  will  go  well.  Let  each  one  do  his  best."  And  he  de- 
parted. 

The  army,  instead  of  advancing  upon  Zug,  now  began  to 
erect  tents  along  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  the  brink  of  the 
torrent,  a  few  paces  from  the  sentinels  of  the  Five  Cantons; 
while  Zwingli,  seated  in  his  tent,  silent,  sad,  and  in  deep 
thought,  anticipated  some  distressing  news  from  hour  to  hour. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  deputies  of  the  Zurich  coun- 
cil came  to  give  reality  to  his  fears.  Berne,  maintaining  the 
character  that  it  had  so  often  filled  as  representative  of  the 
federal  policy,  declared  that  if  Zurich  or  the  cantons  would  not 
make  peace,  they  would  find  means  to  compel  them :  this  state 
at  the  same  time  convoked  a  diet  at  Arau,  and  sent  five  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field,  under  the  command  of  Sebastian  Dies- 
bach.  Zwingli  was  struck  with  consternation. 

Aebli's  message,  supported  by  that  of  Berne,  was  sent  back 
by  the  council  to  the  army;  for,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  time,  "wherever  the  banner  waves,  there  is  Zurich." — 
"  Let  us  not  be  staggered,"  cried  the  reformer,  ever  decided  and 
firm;  "our  destiny  depends  upon  our  courage;  to-day  they  beg 
and  entreat,  and  in  a  month,  when  we  have  laid  down  our  arms, 
they  will  crush  us.  Let  us  stand  firm  in  God.  Before  all 
things,  let  us  be  just:  peace  will  come  after  that."  But  Zwingli, 
transformed  to  a  statesman,  began  to  lose  the  influence  which 
lie  had  gained  as  a  servant  of  God.  Many  could  not  understand 
him,  and  asked  if  what  they  had  heard  was  really  the  language 
of  a  minister  of  the  Lord.  "  Ah !"  said  one  of  his  friends,  who 
perhaps  knew  him  best,  Oswald  Myconius,  "Zwingli  certainly 
was  an  intrepid  man  in  the  midst  of  danger;  but  he  always  had 
a  horror  of  blood,  even  of  that  of  his  most  deadly  enemies. 
Tho  freedom  of  his  country,  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers,  and, 
above  all,  the  glory  of  Christ,  were  the  sole  end  of  all  his  de- 
signs.1— I  speak  the  truth,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  God,"  adds  he. 

\Vhilo  Zurich  was  sending  deputies  to  Arau,  the  two  armies 

1  Libcrtas  patriie,  virtutcs  avitte,  ct  imprimis  gloria  Christ!.     (Osw.  Mv« 
viU  Zw.) 
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n reived  re-enforcernents.  Tin-  men  of  Thurgovia  and  St.  (.all 
joined  their  banners  to  that  of  Zurich:  the  Val;;i  tana  and  ih. 
men  of  St.  Gothard  united  with  the  Romanist  cantons.  The 
advanced  posts  were  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Thun,  Leematt, 
and  Goldesbrunnen,  on  the  delightful  slopes  of  the  Albis. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  Swiss  cordiality  shine  forth  bright  IT  with 
its  ancient  lustre.  The  soldiers  called  to  one  another  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  shook  hands,  styling  themselves  confede- 
rates and  brothers.  "We  shall  not  fight,"  said  they.  "A 
storm  is  passing  over  our  heads,  but  we  will  pray  to  God,  and 
ho  will  preserve  us  from  every  harm."  Scarcity  afflicted  the 
army  of  the  Five  Cantons,  while  abundance  reigned  in  the 
camp  of  Zurich.1  Some  young  famishing  Waldstettes  one  dav 
passed  the  outposts:  the  Zurichers  made  them  prisoners,  con- 
ducted them  to  the  camp,  and  then  sent  them  back  laden  with 
provisions,  with  still  greater  good-nature  than  was  shown  by 
Henry  IV.  at  the  siege  of  Paris.  At  another  time,  some  war- 
riors of  the  Five  Cantons,  having  placed  a  bucket  filled  with 
milk  on  the  frontier-line,  cried  out  to  the  Zurichers  that  they 
had  no  bread.  The  latter  came  down  immediately,  and  cut 
their  bread  into  the  enemies'  milk,  upon  which  the  soldiers  of 
the  two  parties  began  with  jokes  to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish — 
some  on  this  side,  some  on  that.  The  Zurichers  were  delighted 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  their  priests,  the  Wald- 
stettes ate  with  heretics.  When  one  of  the  troop  took  a  morsel 
that  was  on  the  side  of  his  adversaries,  the  latter  sportively 
struck  him  with  their  spoons,  and  said:  "Do  not  cross  tin- 
frontier!"  Tims  did  these  good  Helvetians  make  war  upon 
one  another;  and  hence  it  was  that  the  Burgomaster  Sturm  of 
Strasburg,  one  of  the  mediators,  exclaimed:  "  You  confederates 
are  a  singular  people !  When  you  are  disunited,  you  live  still 
in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  your  ancient  friendship  never 
slumbers."2 

The  most  perfect  order  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Zurich. 
Every  day  Zwingli,  the  commander  Schmidt,  Zink,  abbot  of 

1  A  measure  of  corn  was  sold  for  ft  florin,  and  one  of  wine  for  a  Lall-batz,  about 
three  half-pence.     (Dull.  Chron.  ii.  182.) 
1  Wcnn  ihr  schon  uneins  Bind,  so  siad  ir  eins.     (Ibid.  183.) 
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('appel,  or  some-  other  minister,  preached  among  tho  soldiers. 
No  oath  or  dispute  was  heard;  all  disorderly  women  woro 
turned  out  of  tho  camp;  prayers  wore  offered  up  before  and 
after  every  meal ;  and  each  man  obeyed  his  chiefs.  There  were 
no  dice,  no  cards,  no  games  calculated  to  excite  quarrels;  but 
psalms,  hymns,  national  songs,  bodily  exercise,  wrestling,  or 
pitching  thestone,  were  the  military  recreations  of  the  Zurichers.1 
The  spirit  that  animated  the  reformer  had  passed  into  the  army. 

The  assembly  at  Arau,  transported  to  Steinhausen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  two  camps,  decreed  that  each  army 
should  hear  the  complaints  of  the  opposite  party.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  deputies  of  the  Five  Cantons  by  the  Zurichers  was 
tolerably  calm;  it  was  not  so  in  the  other  camp. 

On  the  15th  June,  fifty  Zurichers,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  peasants,  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  Waldstettes.  The 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  repeated  salvos 
of  artillery  announced  their  arrival.  Nearly  twelve  thousand 
men  of  the  smaller  cantons,  in  good  order,  with  uplifted  heads 
and  arrogant  looks,  were  under  arms.  Escher  of  Zurich  spoke 
first,  and  many  persons  from  the  rural  districts  enumerated 
their  grievances  after  him,  which  the  Waldstettes  thought  ex- 
aggerated. "  When  have  we  ever  refused  you  the  federal  right  ? " 
asked  they.  "Yes,  yes!"  replied  Funk,  Zwingli's  friend; 
"we  know  how  you  exercise  it.  That  pastor  (Keyser)  appealed 
to  it,  and  you  referred  him — to  the  executioner!"  "Funk, 
you  would  have  done  better  to  have  held  your  tongue,"  said 
one  of  his  friends.  But  the  words  had  slipped  out:  a  dreadful 
tumult  suddenly  arose;  all  the  army  of  the  Waldstettes  was 
in  agitation;  the  most  prudent  begged  the  Zurichers  to  retire 
promptly,  and  protected  their  departure. 

At  length  the  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  26th  June  1529. 
Zwingli  did  not  obtain  all  he  desired.  Instead  of  the  free 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  treaty  stipulated  only 
liberty  of  conscience;  it  declared  that  the  common  bailiwicks 
should  pronounce  for  or  against  the  Reform  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  Without  decreeing  tho  abolition  of  foreign  pensions,  it 
was  recommended  to  the  Romish  cantons  to  renounce  tho 

1  Sondcrn  sang,  sprang,  wurf  und  Sticss  die  Stcine.     (Fiissli  Bcyt.  iv.  108.) 
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alliamv  formed  with  Austria;  tlio  Five  Cantons  wore  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  Munn-r  t.i  n -tract  liis  insulting  words, 
and  an  indemnity  V  1  to  Keysets  family.1 

An  incontrovertible  success  had  just  crowned  tlic  warlike 
demonstration  of  Zurich.  The  Five  Cantons  felt  it.  <  •  loomy, 
irritated,  silently  champing  the  bit  that  had  been  placed  in 
their  months,  their  chiefs  could  not  decide  upon  givim:  up  tin- 
deed  of  their  alliance  with  Austria.  Zurich  immediately  re- 
called her  troops,  the  mediators  redoubled  their  solicitation-, 
and  the  Bernese  exclaimed:  "If  you  do  not  deliver  up  this 
document  we  will  ourselves  go  in  procession  and  tear  it  from 
your  archives."  At  last  it  was  brought  to  Cappel  on  tho  iKith 
June,  two  hours  after  midnight.  All  tho  army  was  drawn  out 
at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  they  began  to  read  the  treaty. 
The  Zurichers  looked  with  astonishment  at  its  breadth  and 
excessive  length,  and  the  nine  seals  which  had  been  affixed. 
of  which  was  in  gold.  But  scarcely  had  a  few  words  been  read, 
when  Aebli,  snatching  the  parchment  cried  out:  "Enough, 
enough!" — "Head  it,  read  it!"  said  the  Zurichers;  "wo  desire 
to  learn  their  treason!"  But  tho  Bailiff  of  Glaris  replied 
boldly:  "I  would  rather  bo  cut  in  a  thousand  pieces  than  per- 
mit it."  Then  dashing  his  knife  into  the  parchment,  ho  cut  it 
in  pieces  in  the  presence  of  Zwingli  and  the  soldiers, J  and 
threw  the  fragments  to  the  secretary,  who  committed  them  to 
the  flames.  "The  paper  was  not  Swiss,"  says  Bullinger,  with 
sublime  simplicity. 

The  banners  were  immediately  struck.  The  men  of  Unter- 
walden  retired  in  anger;  those  of  Schywtz  swore  they  would 
for  ever  preserve  their  ancient  faith;  while  the  troops  of 
Zurich  returned  in  triumph  to  their  homes.  But  the  most. 
opposite  thoughts  agitated  ZwinglPs  mind.  "I  hope,"  said 
he,  doing  violence  to  his  feelings,  "that  we  bring  back  an 
honourable  peace  to  our  dwellings.  It  was  not  to  shed  blood 
that  we  set  out.3  God  has  once  again  shown  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  that  they  can  do  nothing  against  us."  Win-never 

1  Supra,  p.  310.  The  treaty  i-  ^\\>-n  entire  in  Ilullingcr.  ii.  185.  and  Kuchat,  ii. 
3  Tabellse  foedcris  a  nrtctoro  Pagi  GlaroncnaU  gladio  concistc  ct  delete,  id  quod 
ip*e  vidi.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  310.) 
9  Cutn  non  caxleni  fuclum  profucti  stimus.    (Ibid.) 
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ho  gave  way  to  his  natural  disposition,  a  very  different  order 
of  thoughts  took  possession  of  his  mind.  Ho  was  seen  walk- 
ing apart  in  deep  dejection,  and  anticipating  the  most  gloomy 
future.  In  vain  did  the  people  surround  him  with  joyful  shouts. 
"This  peace,"  said  he,  "which  you  consider  a  triumph,  you 
will  soon  repent  of,  striking  your  breasts."  It  was  at  this  time 
that,  venting  his  sorrow,  he  composed,  as  he  was  descending 
the  Albis,  a  celebrated  hymn  often  repeated  to  the  sound  of 
music  in  the  fields  of  Switzerland,  among  the  burghers  of  the 
confederate  cities,  and  even  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  The 
hymns  of  Luther  and  of  Zwingli  play  the  same  part  in  the 
German  and  Swiss  Reformation  as  the  Psalms  in  that  of 
France. 

Do  thou  direct  thy  chariot,  Lord. 

And  guide  it  at  thy  will ; 
Without  thy  aid  our  strength  is  vain. 

And  useless  all  our  skill. 
Look  down  upon  thy  saints  brought  low, 
And  prostrate  laid  beneath  the  foe. 

Beloved  Pastor,  who  hast  saved 

Our  souls  from  death  and  sin, 
Uplift  thy  voice,  awake  thy  sheep 

That  slumbering  lie  within 
Thy  fold,  and  curb  with  thy  right  hand 
The  rage  of  Satan's  furious  band. 

Send  down  thy  peace,  and  banish  strife, 

Let  bitterness  depart ; 
Revive  the  spirit  of  the  past 

In  every  Switrcr's  heart ; 
Then  shall  thy  Church  for  ever  sing 
The  praises  of  her  heavenly  King. 

An  edict,  published  in  the  name  of  the  confederates,  ordered 
the  revival  everywhere  of  the  old  friendship  and  brotherly  con- 
cord; but  decrees  are  powerless  to  work  such  miracles. 

This  treaty  of  peace  was  nevertheless  favourable  to  the  Reform. 
Undoubtedly  it  met  with  a  violent  opposition  in  some  places. 
The  nuns  of  the  vale  of  St.  Catherine  in  Thurgovia,  deserted 
by  their  priests  and  excited  by  some  noblemen  beyond  the 
Rhine,  who  styled  them  in  their  letters,  "Chivalrous  women 
of  the  house  of  God,"  sang  mass  themselves,  and  appointed  ono 
of  their  number  preacher  to  the  convent.  Certain  deputies  from 
the  Protestant  cantons  having  had  an  interview  with  them,  the 
:il.!.(\ss  and  three  of  the  nuns  secretly  crossed  the  river  by  night, 
currying  with  them  the  papers  of  the  monastery  and  the  orn.v 
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uuMits  of  the  church.  But  such  isolated  resistance  as  this 
unavailing.  Already  in  \~>-tJ  Xwin^li  \v:i>  able  to  hold  asyn».l 
in  Thurgovia,  which  ori/ani/.-'l  the  church  tin-re,  and  decreed 
that  the  property  of  the  convents  should  be  consecrated  i<>  tin- 
instruction  of  pious  young  men  in  sacred  learning.  Thus  con- 
cord and  peace  seemed  at  last  to  be  re-established  in  the  con- 
fodenfcion. 
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Conquests  of  Reform  in  Schaffhausen  and  Zurwvck — Reform  in  Claris — To-d.-iv 
the  Cowl,  To-morrow  the  Reverse — Italian  Bailiwicks — The  Monk  of  Como— r 
Egidio's  Hope  for  Italy — Call  of  the  Monk  of  Locarno — Hopes  of  reforming 
Italy — The  Monks  of  Wettingcn — Abbey  of  Saint  Gall — Kilian  Koufii — Saint 
Gall  recovers  its  Liberty — The  Reform  in  Soleure — Miracle  of  Saint  Ours- — 
Poj>ery  triumphs — The  Grisons  invaded  by  the  Spaniards — Address  <•: 
Mini-tens  to  the  Romish  Cantons — God's  Word  the  means  of  Unity — CEcolaiu- 
padius  for  Spiritual  Influence — Autonomy  of  the  Church. 

WHENEVER  a  conqueror  abandons  himself  to  his  triumph,  in 
that  very  confidence  he  often  finds  destruction.  Zurich  and 
Zwingli  were  to  exemplify  this  mournful  lesson  of  history. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  national  peace,  they  redoubled  their 
exertions  for  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  a  legitimate 
zeal,  but  it  was  not  always  wisely  directed.  To  attain  the  unity 
of  Switzerland  by  unity  of  faith  was  the  object  of  the  Zurichers; 
but  they  forgot  that,  by  desiring  to  force  on  a  unity,  it  is  broken 
to  pieces,  and  that  freedom  is  the  only  medium  in  which  con- 
trary elements  can  be  dissolved,  and  a  salutary  union  established. 
While  Rome  aims  at  unity  by  anathemas,  imprisonment,  and 
the  stake,  Christian  truth  demands  unity  through  liberty.  And 
let  us  not  fear  that  liberty,  expanding  each  individuality  beyond 
measure,  will  produce  by  this  means  an  infinite  multiplicity. 
While  we  urge  every  mind  to  attach  itself  to  the  Word  of  God, 
we  give  it  up  to  a  power  capable  of  restoring  its  diverging  opinions 
to  a  wholesome  unity. 

Zwingli  at  first  signalized  his  victory  by  legitimate  conquests. 
He  advanced  with  courage.  "His  eye  and  his  arm  were  every- 
where." "A  few  wretched  mischief-makers,"  says  Salat,  a 
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K'>inani<t  chronicler,  "penetrating  into  the  Five  Canton-, 
troubled  men's  souls,  distributed  their  frippery,  scattered  every- 
where little  poems,  tracts,  and  testaments,  and  were  continually 
repeat  in::  that  the  people  ought  not  to  believe  the  priests."1 
This  was  not  all:  while  the  Reform  was  destined  to  he  confined 
around  the  lake  of  the  Waldstettes  to  a  few  fruitless  efforts,  it 
made  brilliant  conquests  among  the  cantons. — the  allies  and 
subjects  of  Switzerland;  and  all  the  blows  there  inflicted  on  the 
papacy  re-echoed  among  the  lofty  valleysof  the  primitive  cantons, 
and  filled  them  with  affright.  Nowhere  had  popery  shown  itself 
more  determined  than  in  the  Swiss  mountains.  A  mixture  of 
Romish  despotism  and  Helvetian  roughness  existed  there. 
Rome  was  resolved  to  conquer  all  Switzerland,  and  yet  she 
beheld  her  most  important  positions  successively  wrested 
from  her. 

On  the  29th  September  1529,  the  citizens  of  Schaffhausen 
removed  the  "great  God"2  from  the  cathedral,  to  the  deep  regret 
of  a  small  number  of  devotees  whom  the  Roman  worship  still 
counted  in  this  city;  then  they  abolished  the  mass,  and  stretched 
out  their  hands  to  Zurich  and  to  Berne. 

At  Zurzack,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Aar, 
at  the  moment  when  the  priest  of  the  place,  a  man  devoted  to 
the  ancient  worship,  was  preaching  with  zeal,  a  person  named 
Tiifel  (devil),  raising  his  head,  observed  to  him:  "Sir,  you  are 
heaping  insults  on  good  men,  and  loading  the  pope  and  the  saints 
of  the  Roman  calendar  with  honour;  pray  where  do  we  find  that 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures?"  This  question,  put  in  a  serious  tone 
of  voice,  raised  a  sly  smile  on  many  faces,  and  the  congregation 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  pulpit  awaited  the  reply.  The  priest 
in  astonishment  and  at  his  wit's  end,  answered  with  a  trembling 
voice:  "Devil  is  thy  name;  thou  actest  like  the  devil,  and  thou 
art  the  devil!  For  this  reason  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  \\ith 
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th'-e."  He  then  hastily  left  the  pulpit,  and  ran  away  as  if 
Satan  himself  had  been  behind  him.  Immediately  the  images 
wore  torn  down,  and  the  mass  abolished.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics sought  to  console  themselves  by  repeating  everywhere: 

•  •tKrlu'ii  liahi-;i<l  vil  cli-iuls  Iliidol  volk  gefundcn,  Ac.     (Sulat,  C'hron.) 
-  I.L-  bon  Dim,  probably  the  patron  saint.     (W.) 
ISf.  ,S  (J 
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"At    Zur/ack    it    was   the   devil    who    introduced    the    II 
ination."1 

The  priests  ami  warriors  of  tin-   Foiv>t   Caiitmis   beheld  tlie 
overthrow  of  the  Romi.-h  laitli  in  countries   that    lav  Dearer  to 
tliein.     In  thi'  canton  of  (Jlaris,  whence  by  the  >te.-p  j 
the  Klaus  aii'l  the  PmgeJ/the  Reform  mi-lit  suddenly  fall  upon 
I'ri    and    Sclnvyt/,  two   men   met    face    to    face.      At    Mollis, 
Fridoliu  Brunner  who  questioned  himself  every  day  l>y   what 
means  he  could  advance  the  cause  of  Christ,  Attacked  the  a1 
of  the  Church  with  tlie  energy  of  his  friend  Zwingli,4  an<l  en- 
deavoured to  spread  among  the  people,  who  were  passionately 
fond  of  war,  the  peace  and  charity  of  the  Gospel.     A 
on  the  contrary,  Valentine  Tsclmdi  studied  with  all  the  circum- 
spection of  his  friend  Erasmus  to  preserve  a  just  medium  between 
Home  and  the  Reform.     And  although,  in  consequence  of  Fri- 
dolin's  preaching,  the  doctrines  of  purgatory,  indul^-eii'- 
torious  works,  and  intercession  of  the  saints,  were  looked  at  by 
the  Glaronais  as  mere  follies  and  fables,6  they  still  believed  with 
Tschudi  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  substantially 
in  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

At  the  same  time  a  movement  in  opposition  to  the  Reform 
was  taking  place  in  that  high  and  savage  valley,  where  the 
Linth,  roaring  at  the  foot  of  vast  rocks  with  jagged  crests — 
enormous  citadels  which  seem  built  in  the  air, — bathes  the  vil- 
lages of  Schwandeu  and  Ruti  with  its  waters.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  wishing 
to  save  these  mountains  at  least,  had  scattered  with  liberal  hands 
the  money  they  derived  from  their  foreign  pen-ions;  and  from 
that  time  violent  hostility  divided  old  friends,  and  men  who 
appeared  to  have  been  won  over  to  the  Gospel  basely  sought  for 
a  pretext  to  conceal  a  disgraceful  flight.6  "Peter7  and  I."  ^ 
Rasdorfer,  pastor  of  Ruti,  in  despair,  "are  labouring  in  the  vine- 

1  That  <lcr  TiiflVl  dm  .T-tcii  An<,Tiff. 

-  This  is  the  i-(i:i<I  hy  which  the  :iriny  of  SuwarofF  csr.i|>i>cl  in  IT 

:;  Nam   ijucitidie  cogitare  solco  <|tinnam  iv    Christiaiimu   :uljiivm   profectam. 

:'.|.|).  ii.  13.) 

4  Audeo  t-^'o  intri-|iiil«-  oini:-  mnnia  hum 

i-nmiriati'iiii-  verhi  I)i-i  (laiiiiiarc.     (Ihid.) 

*  Nugas  f.sst>  ct  lahulas.      (  I  hid.) 

•  Jam  a>rc  convicti  palinodiani  caniint.     (Tliid.  2!I2.) 
7  1'icrrc  Uumtlin,  i»astor  of  Sc-Iiwanden. 
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yard,  but  alas!  the  grapes  we  gather  are  not  employed  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  very  birds  do  not  eat  them.  We  fish,  but  aft-T 
having  toiled  all  night,  we  find  that  we  have  only  caught  leeches.1 
Alas !  wo  arc  casting  pearls  before  dogs,  and  roses  before  swine !" 
The  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  Gospel  soon  descended  from 
these  valleys  with  the  noisy  waters  of  the  Linth  as  far  as  Glaris 
and  Mollis.  "The  council,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  only  of 
silly  women,  shifted  its  sails  every  day,11  said  Rasdorfer;2 
"one  day  it  will  have  the  cowl,  on  the  next  it  will  not."3 
Claris,  like  a  leaf  carried  along  on  the  bosom  of  one  of  its 
torrents,  and  which  the  waves  and  eddies  drive  in  different 
directions,  wavered,  wheeled  about,  and  was  nearly  swal- 
lowed up. 

But  this  crisis  came  to  an  end :  the  Gospel  suddenly  regained 
strength,  and  on  Easter  Monday  1 530,  a  general  assembly  of 
the  people  "put  the  mass  and  the  altars  to  the  vote."  A  power- 
ful party  that  relied  upon  the  Five  Cantons  vainly  opposed  the 
Reform.  It  was  proclaimed,  and  its  vanquished  and  discon- 
certed enemies  were  forced  to  content  themselves,  says  Bullinger, 
with  mysteriously  concealing  a  few  idols,  which  they  reserved 
for  better  days. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Reform  advanced  in  the  exterior 
Rhodes  of  Appenzell,4  and  in  the  district  of  Sargans.  But  what 
most  exasperated  the  cantons  that  remained  faithful  to  the 
Romish  doctrines,  was  to  see  it  pass  the  Alps  and  appear  in 
Italy,  in  those  beautiful  districts  round  Lake  Maggiore,  where, 
near  the  embouchure  of  the  Maggia,  within  the  walls  of  Locarno, 
in  the  midst  of  laurels,  pomegranates,  and  cypresses,  flourished 
the  noble  families  of  Orelli,  Muralto,  Magoria,  and  Duni,  and 
where  floated  since  1512  the  sovereign  standard  of  the  cantons. 
"What!"  said  the  Waldstettes,  "is  it  not  enough  that  Zurich 
and  Zwingli  infest  Switzerland !  They  have  the  impudence  to 

1  Tota  enim  nocte  piacantes.  sanguisugas,  aspendios  cepimus.  (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  13.) 
Rasdorfer  evidently  alludes  to  what  Pliny  says  of  a  kind  of  vine  termed  Atpen- 
diot:  E  diverse  as]>endios,  damnata  aris.  Ferunt  earn  nee  ab  alite  ulla  attin-i. 
'.  Nat.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  xviii.  §  22.) 

-  Vi-rtit  rela  indies  senatus  noster  muliercularum  more.     (Ibid.) 

3  Vult  jam  eucullum,  post  non  vult.    (Ibid.)    That  is, at  one  time  it  recognise*, 
at  another  reject*,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Gall. 

4  See  Benedict  Noll's  letter  to  Zwingli,  Epp.  ii.  035. 
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|   their  pretended   Iteform  even  into  Italy.  —  even   jut,, 
country  of  the  pope!" 

Great  iiregularitiefl  prevailed  tin-re  ainoni;  the  cl'-i"_  v  :  "  \Vho- 
•  he  damned  iiiii-t  hecmiie  a  pri'  -  common 

saying.1     But  tho  Gospel  succeeded  in  making"  its  way 
into  that  district.     A  monk  of  Como,  Egidio  a  J'orta.  \vh<>  had 
taken  tho  cowl  in  loll,  against  tlu:  wishes  of  his  family,'  al 
ijed  for  years  in  the  Augustine  convent,  and  nowhere  found 
peace  for  his  soul.     Motionless,  environed,  as  it  app<  aivd  to 
him,  with  profound  night,  he  cried  aloud:   "Lord,  \\hat  wilt 
thou  that  I  should  do?"     Erelong  the  monk  of  Como  thought 
he  heard  these  words  in  his  heart:  "Go  to  Ulrich  Zwimdi  and 
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he  will  tell  thce."     He  rose  trembling  with  emotion.     "It   is 
you,"  wrote  he  to  Zwingli  immediately,  "but  no!  it  is  not  you, 
it  is  God  who,  through  you,  will  deliver  me  from  the  nets  of  tho 
hunters."     "Translate  the  New  Testament  into  Italian. 
plied  Zwingli;  "I  will  undertake  to  get  it  printed  at  Zurich." 
This  is  what  the  Reform  did  for  Italy  more  than  three  cento 
ago. 

Egidio  therefore  remained.  He  commenced  translating  tin- 
Gospel;  but  at  one  time  he  had  to  beg  for  the  convent,  at 
another  to  repeat  his  "hours,"  and  then  to  accompany  one  of 
the  fathers  on  his  journeys.3  Everything  that  surrounded 
him  increased  his  distress.  He  saw  his  country  reduced  i 
greatest  misery  by  desolating  wars,  —  men  formerly  rich,  hold- 
ing out  their  hands  for  alms,  —  crowds  of  women  driven  l>y 
want  to  the  most  shameful  degradation.  He  imagined  that  a 
great  political  deliverance  could  alone  bring  about  the  religious 
independence  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

On  a  sudden  he  thought  that  this  happy  hour  was   an  : 
He  perceived  a  band  of  Lutheran  lansquenets  descending  the 
Alps.     Their  serried  phalanxes,  their  threatening  looks,  M  re- 
directed  towards   the   hanks   of  the  Tiber.       At   their 


1  St.  Chovli-s  IJaiTomi'O.  !iivliliMio|>  of  Milan,  sup; 

|j  triot!  ••  Mi.nialiuin  noil  ilic.-uu  mllc-iM.  snl  aiiiaiiliiini  i-oiitu- 
.1,"  saiil  hi-.     (Dii-  evMiiiH  (Inn.  in  Locarno  von  F.  Mcyor,  i.  1 
'ilxluxi  nifim't  a  1'nivntiim  jmtrocinio,  cuculluimiiie  nigrum  «-x  aninm  >;: 

3  Confratrea  nonnulli  viri  ii'rtc  ct  j«i*'t;itf  «t  fnnliti"ii«-  m  <in:ifiiiaia  coiileinti- 
bilcs.     (7w.  l',i.|..  i.  M 
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man-bed  Freumlsberg,  wearing  a  cliain  of  gold  around  his 
neck,  and  saying:  "If  I  reach  Rome  I  will  make  use  of  it  to 
hang  the  pope."  "God  wills  to  save  us,"  wrote  Egidio  to 
X\vin^li:  ••  write  to  the  constable;1  entreat  him  to  deliver  the 
people  over  whom  he  rules, — to  take  from  the  shaven  crowns, 
whose  God  is  their  belly,  the  wealth  which  renders  them  so 
proud, — and  to  distribute  it  among  the  people  who  are  dying 
of  hunger.  Then  let  each  one  preach  without  fear  the  pure 
Word  of  the  Lord. — The  strength  of  Antichrist  is  near  its 
fall!" 

Thus,  about  the  end  of  1526,  Egidio  already  dreamt  of  the 
Reformation  of  Italy.  From  that  time  his  letters  cease:  the 
monk  disappeared.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  arm  of 
Rome  was  able  to  reach  him,  and  that,  like  so  many  others,  he 
was  plunged  into  the  gloomy  dungeon  of  some  convent. 

In  the  spring  of  1530,  a  new  epoch  commenced  for  the 
Italian  bailiwicks.  Zurich  appointed  Jacques  Werdmiiller 
bailiff  of  Locarno ;  he  was  a  grave  man,  respected  by  all,  and 
who  even  in  1 524  had  kissed  the  feet  of  the  pope;  he  had  since 
then  been  won  over  to  the  Gospel,  and  had  sat  down  at  the  feet 
of  the  Saviour.2  "Go,"  said  Zurich,  "and  bear  yourself  like 
a  Christian,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the  Word  of  God  conform 
to  the  ordinances."  Werdmiiller  met  with  nothing  but  dark- 
ness in  every  quarter.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  gloom,  a 
feeble  glimmering  seemed  to  issue  from  a  convent  situated  on 
the  delightful  shores  of  Lake  Maggiore.  Among  the  Carmel- 
ites at  Locarno  was  a  monk  named  Fontana,  skilled  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  animated  with  the  same  spirit  that  had 
enlightened  the  monk  of  Como.  The  doctrine  of  salvation, 
"without  money  and  without  price,"  which  God  proclaims  in 
the  Gospel,  filled  him  with  love  and  joy.  "As  long  as  I  live," 
said  he,  "I  will  preach  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;"3  for  it 
was  particularly  in  these  epistles  that  he  had  found  the  truth. 
Two  monks,  of  whose  names  we  are  ignorant,  shared  his  senti- 
ments. Fontana  wrote  a  letter  "to  all  the  Church  of  Christ 

•  Bourbon,  who  commanded  in  Italy  on  behalf  of  the  emperor.     (Supra,  book 
\\\\.  p.  16.) 

-  I.uk.-  x.  39. 

3  Sc  duin  vivat  sati.sdc  Kpistolis  Pauli  concionaturum  «ee.   (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  497.) 
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in  Germany,"  which  was  forwarded  to  /win-li.  Wo  i 
imagine  we  hear  that  man  of  Macedonia,  who  appeared  in  a  vision 
t<>  Paul  in  the  night,  calling  him  to  Europe,  and  saying,  "Conn- 
over  and  help  us."1 — "O,  trusty  and  well -beloved  of  Christ 
Jesus,"  cried  the  monk  of  Locarno  to  Germany,  "remember 
Laxarus,  the  beggar,  in  tho  Gospel, — remember  that  humble 
Canaanitish  \voman,  longing  for  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the 
Lord's  table!  hungry  as  David,  I  have  recourse  to  tl. 
bread  placed  upon  the  altar.  A  poor  traveller  devoured  by 
thirst,  I  rush  to  the  springs  of  living  water.2  Plunged  in 
darkness,  bathed  in  tears,  we  cry  to  you  who  know  the  n 
teries  of  God  to  send  us  by  the  hands  of  the  munificent  J. 
Werdmiiller  all  the  writings  of  the  divine  Zwingli,  of  the 
famous  Luther,  of  the  skilful  Melanchthon,  of  the  mild  CEcol- 
ampadius,  of  the  ingenious  Pomeranus,  of  the  learned  Lambert. 
of  the  elegant  Brenz,  of  the  penetrating  Bucer,  of  the  stud 
Leo,  of  the  vigilant  Hiitten,  and  of  the  other  illustrious  doctors, 
if  there  are  any  more.  Excellent  princes,  pivots  of  the  Chun-h. 
our  holy  mother,  make  haste  to  deliver  from  the  slavery  of 
Babylon  a  city  of  Lombardy  that  has  not  yet  known  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  but  three  who  have  combined 
together  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  truth;3  but  it  was  beneath 
the  blows  of  a  small  body  of  men,  chosen  by  God,  and  not  by 
the  thousands  of  Gideon,  that  Midian  fell.  Who  knows  if, 
from  a  small  spark,  God  may  not  cause  a  great  conflagration?" 
Thus  three  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Maggia  hoped  at  that. 
time  to  reform  Italy.  They  uttered  a  call  to  which,  for  three 
centuries,  the  evangelical  world  has  not  replied.  Zurich,  how- 
ever, in  these  days  of  its  strength  and  of  its  faith,  displayed  a 
holy  boldness,  and  dared  extend  her  heretical  arms  beyond  tin- 
Alps.  Hence,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  and  all  the  Roman- 
ists of  Switzerland  gave  vent  to  loud  and  terrible  threats,  swear- 
ing to  arrest  even  in  Zurich  itself  the  course  of  these  presump- 
tuous invasions. 

1  Acte  xvi.  9. 

-  Dcl/ili*  ii  iiitirmus  npiul  piscinnm,  saltitom  inri  rt  pa true  toto  mentis  nffrrtu 
citisMme  expecto.  ( lloitinp-r,  saecul.  10,  pars  '.'.  p.  c.l'.i.) 

3  Confcderati  conjunctique  in  cxpcditionum  vcrit.itis  trcs  tantuin  numero  sumus. 
(Ibid.  p.  620.) 
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Hut  the  Zuriehcrs  did  not  confine  themselves  to  this:  they 
jrave  the  confederates  more  serious  cause  of  fear  by  wa^in^  in- 
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cessaut  war  against  the  convents, — those  centres  of  ultramontane 
fanaticism.  The  extensive  monastery  of  Wettingen,  around 
which  roll  the  waters  of  the  Limmat,  and  which,  by  its  prox- 
imity to  Zurich,  was  exposed  more  than  any  other  to  the  breath 
of  reform,  was  in  violent  commotion.  On  the  23d  August  1529, 
a  great  change  took  place;  the  monks  ceased  to  sing  mass;  they 
cut  off  each  other's  beards,  not  without  shedding  a  few  tears; 
they  laid  down  their  frocks  and  their  hoods,  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  becoming  secular  dresses.1  Then,  in  astonishment  at 
this  metamorphosis,  they  listened  devoutly  to  the  sermon  which 
Sebastian  Benli  of  Zurich  came  and  preached  to  them,  and  ere- 
long employed  themselves  in  propagating  the  Gospel,  and  in 
singing  psalms  in  German.  Thus  Wettingen  fell  into  the  cur- 
rent of  that  river  which  seemed  to  be  everywhere  reviving  the 
confederation.  The  cloister,  ceasing  to  be  a  house  for  gaming, 
gluttony,  and  drunkenness,  was  changed  into  a  school.  Two 
monks  alone  in  all  the  monastery  remained  faithful  to  the  cowl 

The  commander  of  Mulinen,  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  threats  of  the  Romish  cantons,  earnestly  pressed  the  com- 
mandery  of  St.  John  at  Hitzkirch  towards  the  Reformation. 
The  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  majority  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Word  of  God.  "Ah!"  said  the  commander,  "I 
have  been  long  pushing  behind  the  chariot."2  On  the  4th  Sep- 
tember the  commandery  was  reformed.  It  was  the  same  with 
that  of  Wadenswyl,  with  the  convent  of  Pfeflfers,  and  others 
besides.  Even  at  Mury  the  majority  declared  for  the  Gospel; 
but  the  minority  prevailed  through  the  support  of  the  Five 
Cantons.3  A  new  triumph,  and  one  of  greater  value,  was  des- 
tined to  indemnify  the  reform,  and  to  raise  the  indignation  of 
the  Waldstettes  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  by  his  wealth,  by  the  number  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  influence  which  he  exercised  in  Switzerland, 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  adversaries  of  the  Gospel.  In 

1  Bekkittnd  sich  in  crbare  gemcine  Landskleyder.     (Bull.  Chron.  ii.  21.) 

2  Diu  me  in  hoc  curru  promovcndo  laborasse,  priusquam  tarn  longo  pruoettit. 
(7,w.  Epp.  ii.  334.) 

3  Daa  das  minder  niiist  Jus  nicer  sin.     ( I  lull.  ii.  '.Ml.  • 
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I  ."••_!!),  therefore,  at  tlio  moment  \vhcii  the  army  of  Ziirieh  took 
the  iiflil  airain.-t  tin-   Five  Cantons,  the  ahbot  Francis  of  < 
hcrg,  in  alarm  and  at  the  brink  of  death,  caused  himself  to  be 
hastily  removed  into  the  strong  castle  of  Rohrschach,  not  think- 
ing himself  secure  except  within  its  walls.     Four  days  after 
this,  the  illustrious  Vadian,  burgomaster  of  St.  <!all,  eir 
tin-  convent,  and  announced  the  intention  of  the  people  t 
sumo  the  use  of  their  cathedral-church,  and  to  remove  the  images. 
The  monks  were  astonished  at  such  audacity,  and  having  in  vain 
protested  and  cried  for  help,  put  their  most  precious  effects  in 
a  place  of  safety,  and  fled  to  Einsidlen. 

Among  these  was  Kilian  Kouffi,  head-steward  of  th 
a  cunning  and  active  monk,  and,  like  Zwingli,  a  native  of 
the  Tockenburg.  Knowing  how  important  it  was  to  find  a 
successor  to  the  abbot,  before  the  news  of  his  death  was  bruited 
abroad,  he  came  to  an  understanding  with  those  who  waited  on 
the  prelate;  and  the  latter  dying  on  Tuesday  in  Holy  AY 
the  meals  were  carried  as  usual  into  his  chamber,  and  with 
downcast  eyes  and  low  voice  the  attendants  answered  every  in- 
quiry about  his  health.  While  this  farce  was  going  on  round 
a  dead  body,  the  monks  who  had  assembled  at  Einsidlen  re- 
paired in  all  haste  to  Rapperschwyl,  in  the  territory  of  St.  Gall, 
and  there  elected  Kilian,  who  had  so  skilfully  managed  the 
a  Hair.  The  new  abbot  went  immediately  to  Rohrschach,  and 
on  Good  Friday  he  there  proclaimed  his  own  election  and  the 
death  of  his  predecessor.  Zurich  and  Glaris  declared  they 
would  not  recognise  him,  unless  he  could  prove  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  a  monkish  life  was  in  conformity  with  the  Gos- 
pel. "AVe  are  ready  to  protect  the  house  of  God,"  said  they; 
"and  for  this  reason  we  require  that  it  be  consecrated  anew  to 
the  Lord.  But  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  our  duty  also  to  pro- 
tect the  people.  The  free  Church  of  Christ  should  raise  its 
head  in  the  bosom  of  a  free  people."  At  the  same  time  the 
ministers  of  St.  Gall  published  forty-two  theses,  in  which  they 
asserted  that  convents  were  not  "houses  of  God,  but  houses  of 
the  devil."1  The  abbot,  supported  by  Lucerne  and  Schwytx, 
which  with  Zurich  and  (Jlaii-  exercised  sovereign  power  in  St. 
1  Thesis  8.  Bull.  ii.  11.1. 
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Gall,  replied  that  ho  could  not  dispute  about  rights  which  ho 
hold  from  kings  and  emperors.  The  two  natives  of  the  Tock- 
I'lilmrg,  Zwingli  and  Kilian,  were  thus  struggling  around  St. 
Gall, — the  one  claiming  the  people  for  the  abbey,  and  the  other 
the  abbey  for  the  people.  The  army  of  Zurich  having  ap- 
proached Wyl,  Kiliau  seized  upon  the  treasures  and  muniments 
of  the  convent,  and  fled  precipitately  beyond  the  Rhine.  As 
soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  the  crafty  monk  put  on  a  secular 
dress,  and  crept  mysteriously  as  far  as  Einsidlen,  whence  on  a 
sudden  he  made  all  Switzerland  re-echo  with  his  cries.  Zurich 
in  conjunction  with  Glaris  replied  by  publishing  a  constitution, 
according  to  which  a  governor,  "confirmed  in  the  evangelical 
faith,"  should  preside  over  the  district,  with  a  council  of  twelve 
members,  while  the  election  of  pastors  was  left  to  the  parishes.1 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  abbot,  expelled  and  a  fugitive,  while 
crossing  a  river  near  Bregentz,  fell  from  his  horse,  got  entangled 
in  his  frock,  and  was  drowned.  Of  the  two  combatants  from 
the  Tockenburg,  it  was  Zwingli  who  gained  the  victory. 

The  convent  was  put  up  to  sale,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
town  of  St.  Gall,  "with  the  exception,"  says  Bullinger,  "of  a 
detached  building,  called  Hell,  where  the  monks  were  left  who 
had  not  embraced  the  Reform."2  The  time  having  arrived 
when  the  governor  sent  by  Zurich  was  to  give  place  to  one  from 
Lucerne,  the  people  of  St.  Gall  called  upon  the  latter  to  swear 
to  their  constitution.  "A  governor  has  never  been  known," 
replied  he,  "to  make  an  oath  to  peasants;  it  is  the  peasants 
who  should  make  oath  to  the  governor!"  Upon  this  he  re- 
tired: the  Zurich  governor  remained,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  Five  Cantons  against  Zurich,  which  so  daringly  assisted 
the  people  of  St.  Gall  in  recovering  their  ancient  liberties,  rose 
to  the  highest  paroxysm  of  anger. 

A  few  victories,  however,  consoled  in  some  degree  the  parti- 
sans of  Rome.  Soleure  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most 
contested  battle-fields.  The  citizens  and  the  learned  were  in 
favour  of  Reform:  the  patricians  and  canons  for  Popery. 

1  Die  Pfarer  soil  den  Gmeinden  ire  gfallens  zu  erkicsscn  Zugestclt  syn.     (Hull. 

.S.) 
-  Alrin  was  ein  gcbuw  die  Hell  gcnampt,  das  lieas  man  den  Muncheu  blyU-n. 

(ll.i.l.  '.'-I.) 
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Philip  Grotz  of  Zug  was  preaching  the  Gospt •!  tin  iv,  and  the 
council  desiring  to  compel  him  to  say  mass,  one  hundred  of  tho 
reformed  appeared  in  the  hall  of  assembly  on  tho  1'ith  Sep- 
tember, l-'i'!*.  and  with  energy  called  for  liberty  of  consci 
As  Zurich  and  Berne  supported  this  demand,  their  prayer  was 
granted. 

Upon  this  the  most  fanatical  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  ex 
perated  at  the  concession,  closed  the  gates  of  the  city,  point,  J 
the  guns,  and  made  a  show  of  expelling  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
form. The  council  prepared  to  punish  these  agitators,  when  the 
reformed,  willing  to  set  an  example  of  Christian  moderation,  de- 
clared they  would  forgive  .them.1  The  Great  Council  tin  n 
published  throughout  the  canton  that  the  dominion  of  conscience 
belonging  to  God  alone,  and  faith  being  the  free  gift  of  His  grace, 
each  one  might  follow  the  religion  which  he  thought  best. 
Thirty-four  parishes  declared  for  the  Reformation,  and  only 
two  for  the  mass.  Almost  all  the  rural  districts  were  in  favour 
of  the  Gospel;  but  the  majority  in  the  city  sided  with  the  pope.2 
Haller,  whom  the  reformed  of  Soleure  had  sent  for,  arrived,  and 
it  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  them.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
winter:  "To-day,""  ironically  observed  one  of  the  evangelical 
Christians,  "the  patron  saint  (St.  Ours)  will  sweat!"  And  in 
truth — oh!  wonderful! — drops  of  moisture  fell  from  the  holy 
image!  It  was  simply  a  little  holy  water  that  had  frozen  and 
then  thawed.  But  the  Romanists  would  listen  to  no  raillery 
on  so  illustrious  a  prodigy,  which  may  remind  us  of  tho  blood 
of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples.  All  the  city  resounded  with  piteous 
cries, — thebellswere  tolled, — ageneral  processionmoved  through 
the  streets, — and  high  mass  was  sung  in  honour  of  the  heavenly 
prince  who  had  shown  in  so  marvellous  a  manner  the  pan 
felt  for  his  dearly  beloved.  "It  is  the  fat  minister  of  Berne 
(Haller)  who  is  the  cause  of  the  saint's  alarm,"  said  the  devout 
old  women.  One  of  them  declared  that  she  would  thrust  a 
knife  into  his  body;  and  certain  Roman  Catholics  threat 
to  go  to  the  Cordeliers'  church  and  murder  the  pastors  who 

1  Rurhat,  I! 

s  Major  pars  ngri  iilmlita  MptnUtiom  a  part*-  iu#tra  »tat.     M.-ijnr  i-t   ji<>ti..r 
(tan  urbia  a  papistis.     (/w.  Kpp.  ii.  489.) 
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piva<-ln>d  there.  Upon  this  the  reformed  rushed  to  that  church 
ami  demanded  a  public  discussion:  two  hundred  of  their  ad\vr- 
s  posted  themselves  at  the  same  time  in  tho  church  of  St. 
Ours  and  refused  all  inquiry.  Neither  of  the  two  parties  was 
willing  to  be  the  first  to  abandon  the  camp  in  which  it  was  en- 
trenched. The  senate,  wishing  to  clear  the  two  churches  thus 
in  a  manner  transformed  into  citadels,  announced  that  at  Mar- 
tinmas, i.  e.  nine  months  later,  a  public  disputation  should  take 
place.  But  as  the  reformed  found  the  delay  too  long,  both 
parties  remained  for  a  whole  week  more  under  arms.  Commerce 
was  interrupted, — the  public  offices  were  closed, — messengers 
ran  to  and  fro, — arrangements  were  proposed; — but  the  people 
were  so  stiff-necked,1  that  no  one  would  give  way.  The  city 
was  in  a  state  of  siege.  At  last  all  were  agreed  about  the"  dis- 
cussion, and  the  ministers  committed  four  theses  to  .writing 

O' 

which  the  canons  immediately  attempted  to  refute. 

Nevertheless  they  judged  it  a  still  better  plan  to  elude  them. 
Nothing  alarmed  the  Romanists  so  much  as  a  disputation. 
"What  need  have  we  of  any?"  said  they.  "Do  not  the  writ- 
ings of  the  two  parties  declare  their  sentiments?"  The  confer- 
ence was,  therefore,  put  off  until  the  following  year.  Many  of 
the  reformed,  indignant  at  these  delays,  imprudently  quitted 
the  city ;  and  the  councils,  charmed  at  this  result,  which  they 
were  far  from  expecting,  hastily  declared  that  the  people  should 
be  free  in  the  canton,  but  that  in  the  city  no  one  should  attack 
the  mass.  From  that  time  the  reformed  were  compelled  every 
Sunday  to  leave  Soleure  and  repair  to  the  village  of  Zuchswyl 
to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  Thus  popery,  defeated  in  so  many 
places,  triumphed  in  Soleure. 

Zurich  and  the  other  reformed  cantons  attentively  watched 
these  successes  of  their  adversaries,  and  lent  a  fearful  ear  to 
the  threats  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  continually  an- 
nouncing the  intervention  of  the  emperor;  when  on  a  sudden  a 
report  was  heard  that  nine  hundred  Spaniards  had  entered  the 
Grisons;  that  they  were  led  by  the  Chate'aiu  of  Musso,  recently 
invested  with  the  title  of  marquis  by  Charles  the  Fifth;  that 
the  chatelain's  brother-in-law,  Didier  d'Embs,  was  also  march- 

1  Tarn  durse  cervicis  populus  eat.     (Zw.  Ej>p.  ii.  -ISO.) 
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ing  against  tho  Swiss  at  the  head  of  three  thousand   i 
lansqueaets;  and  that  tho  emperor  himself  was  ready  to  support 
tlinii  with  all  his  forces.     The  Orisons  uttered  ;i  cry  of  ahinn. 
Tho  Waldstettes  remained  motionless;    hut  all  the  reformed 
cantons  assembled  their  troops,  and  ••h-vcn  thousand  men  I 
thi'ir  march.1     The  emperor  and  the  duke  of  Milan  havin- 
after  declared  that  they  would  not  support  tho  chatelain,  this 
adventurer  beheld    his  castle  rased  to  the  ground,  ami 
compelled  to  retire  to  the  banks  of  the  Sesia,  giving  guarantees 
of  future  tranquillity;  while  the  Swiss  soldiers  returned  to  their 
homes,    red  with  indignation  against  the  Five  Cantons,  who 
by  their  inactivity  had  infringed  the  federal  alliance.2     "Our 
prompt  and  energetic  resistance,"  said  they,  "has  undoubtedly 
baffled  their  perfidious  designs;  but  tho  reaction  is  only  ad- 
journed.    Although  the  parchment  of  the  Austrian  alliance 
has  been  torn  in  pieces,  the  alliance  itself  still  exists. 
truth  has  freed  us,  but  soon  the  imperial  lansquenets  will  como 
and  try  to  place  us  again  under  the  yoke  of  slavery." 

Thus  in  consequence  of  so  many  violent  shocks,  tho  two 
parties  that  divided  Switzerland  had  attained  tho  highest 
degree  of  irritation.  The  gulf  that  separated  them  widened 
daily.  The  clouds — the  forerunners  of  the  tempest — drove 
swiftly  along  the  mountains,  and  gathered  threateningly  above 
the  valleys.  Under  these  circumstances  Zwingli  and  his 
friends  thought  it  their  duty  to  raise  their  voices,  and  if 
possible  to  avert  the  storm.  In  like  manner  Nicholas  do 
Flue  had  in  former  days  thrown  himself  between  the  hostile 
parties. 

On  the  5th  September,  1530,  the  principal  ministers  of 
Zurich,  Berne,  Basel,  and  Strasburg, — CEcolampadius,  Capito, 
Megander,  Leo  Juda,  and  Myconius, — were  assembled  at 
Xurioh  in  ZwinglPs  house.  Desirous  of  taking  a  solemn  step 
with  the  Five  Cantons,  they  drew  up  an  address  that  \\a-  pre- 
sented to  tho  Confederates  at  the  meeting  of  the  diet  at  H.iden. 

O 

However  unfavourable  the  deputies  were,  as  a  body,  to  these 
heretical  ministers,  they  nevertheless  listened  to  this  epistle, 

1  Bull.  Chron.  ii 

1  Ward  cin  grosser  Unwill  wicdcr  sic.     (IliiiL  3d.) 
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but  not  without  signs  of  impatience  ami  weariness.1  "You  are 
v,  gracious  lords,  that  concord  increases  the  power  of 
st;it.->.  and  that  discord  overthrows  them.2  You  are  yourselves 
a  proof  of  the  first  of  these  truths.  Setting  out  from  a  small 
lining,  you  have,  by  a  good  understanding  one  with  another, 
arrive  1  at  a  great  end.  May  God  condescend  to  prevent  you 
also  from  giving  a  striking  proof  of  the  second!  Whence 
comes  disunion,  if  not  from  selfishness?  and  how  can  we  destroy 
this  fatal  passion,  except  by  receiving  from  God  the  love  of 
the  common  weal?  For  this  reason  we  conjure  you  to  allow 
the  Word  of  God  to  be  freely  preached  among  you,  as  did  your 
pious  ancestors.  When  has  there  ever  existed  a  government, 
even  among  the  heathens,  which  saw  not  that  the  hand  of  (Jo •! 
alone  upholds  a  nation?  Do  not  two  drops  of  quicksilver  unite 
so  soon  as  you  remove  that  which  separates  them?  Away  then 
with  that  which  separates  you  from  our  cities,  that  is,  the 
absence  of  the  Word  of  God;  and  immediately  the  Almighty 
will  unite  us,  as  our  fathers  were  united.  Then  placed  in  your 
mountains,  as  in  the  centre  of  Christendom,  you  will  be  an 
example  to  it,  its  protection  and  its  refuge;  and  after  having 
passed  through  this  vale  of  tears,  being  the  terror  of  the  wicked 
and  the  consolation  of  the  faithful,  you  will  at  last  be  estab- 
lished in  eternal  happiness." 

Thus  frankly  did  these  men  of  God  address  their  brothers, 
the  Waldstettes.  But  their  voice  was  not  attended  to.  "The 
ministers'  sermon  is  rather  long,"3  said  some  of  the  deputies 
yawning  and  stretching  their  arms,  while  others  pretended  to 
find  in  it  new  cause  of  complaint  against  the  cities. 

This  proceeding  of  the  ministers  was  useless:  the  Waldstettes 
rejected  the  Word  of  God,  which  they  had  been  entreated  to 
admit;  they  rejected  the  hands  that  were  extended  towards 
them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  called  for  the  pope 
and  not  for  the  Gospel.  All  hope  of  reconciliation  appeared 
lost. 

1  Lecta  cat  qiistola  nostra  in  comitiia  Batlensibus.      ((Ecu),  to  Buccr,  •_'-'. !i 

December  1330. ) 

-  Wii-  mil  cinhelligkeit  kleine  Ding  gross  werdend.     (Z\v.  O|ip.  ii.  78.)  ^ 

3  I  iMlum  su[i(ilic<>m  ad  quinquc  pugoa  breriorcm  vcllent.     (/*.  Kjij».  ii.  511.) 

Fostiuiuiit  tain  smcta.     (iKcol.) 
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Some  persons,  however,  had  at  that  time  a  glimpse  of  what 
iniuht  have  saved  Swit/erland  and  tho  Ill-formation,  • 
autonomy  (self-government)  of  tho  Church,  and  its  indepen- 
dence of  political  interests.  Had  they  been  wise  enough  to 
decline  the  secular  power  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Go 
it  is  probable  that  harmony  might  have  been  gradually  <--tab- 
lishedin  the  Helvetic  cantons,  and  that  the  Gospel  would  ha\e 
conquered  by  its  Divine  strength.  The  power  of  the  \Vord  >  f 
God  presented  chances  of  success  that  were  not  a  Horded  by  | 
and  muskets.  The  energy  of  faith,  the  influence  of  charity,  would 
have  proved  a  securer  protection  to  Christians  against  tho  burn- 
ing piles  of  the  Waldstettes  than  diplomatists  and  men-at-arms. 
Noneof  the  reformers  understood  thisso  clearly  as  (Ecolaiiij).idiiis. 
His  handsome  countenance,  the  serenity  of  his  features,  the 
mild  expression  of  his  eyes,  his  long  and  venerable  beard,  the 
spirituality  of  his  expression,  a  certain  dignity  that  inspin-  I 
confidence  and  respect,  gave  him  rather  the  air  of  an  apostle 
than  of  a  reformer.  It  was  the  power  of  the  inner  word  that 
he  particularly  extolled  ;  perhaps  he  even  went  too  far  in  spirit- 
ualism. But,  however  that  may  bo,  if  any  man  could  have 
saved  Reform  from  the  misfortunes  that  were  about  to  befall  it 
—  that  man  was  he.  In  separating  from  the  Papacy,  he  desired 
not  to  set  up  the  magistracy  in  its  stead.  "The  magistrate 
who  should  take  away  from  the  churches  the  authority  that  be- 
longs to  them,"  wrote  he  to  Zwingli,  "would  be  more  intoler- 
able than  Antichrist  himself  (/'.  e.  the  pope)."1  —  "The  hand  of 
tho  magistrate  strikes  with  the  sword,  but  the  hand  of  Christ 
heals.  Christ  has  not  said,  —  If  thy  brother  will  not  hear  thee, 
tell  it  to  the  magistrate,  but  —  tell  it  to  the  Church.  The  func- 
tions of  the  State  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  Church.  'I  In- 
State  is  free  to  do  many  things  which  the  purity  of  the  (  io-pel 
condemns."2  CEcolampadius  saw  how  important  it  wa>  that 
his  convictions  should  prevail  among  the  reformed.  Thi-  man, 
so  mild  and  so  spiritual,  feared  not  to  stand  forth  boldly  in  de- 
fence of  doctrines  then  so  novel.  He  expounded  them  hi  ; 


cnim  Anticlmxto  ipso  magistratus,  qui   F.i'i-:"-iN  nurtori: 
Kiiam  adimit.     (7w.  Kpp.  ii.  510.) 

2  Ipsorum  functio  nlin  est  «-t  n  (  1,  -ia-tica,  niulta<|uc  forre  ct  facero  potcst  qua) 
jturitaa  evnngclica  mm  agnoscit.     (Ilrid.j 
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synodal  assembly,  and  next  developed  them  before  the  senate 
of  Basel.1  It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  these  ideas,  for  a 
moment  at  least,  were  acceptable  to  Zwingli;2  but  they  dis- 
]>li  ase>l  an  assembly  of  the  brethren  to  whom  he  communicated 
t IK-MI;  the  politic  Bucer  above  all  feared  that  this  independence 
of  the  Church  would  in  some  measure  check  the  exercise  of  the 
civil  power.3  The  exertions  of  GEcolampadius  to  constitute  the 
Church  were  not,  however,  entirely  unsuccessful.  In  February 
1531,  a  diet  of  four  reformed  cantons  (Basel,  Zurich,  Berne, 
and  St.  (Jail),  was  held  at  Basel,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
whenever  any  difficulty  should  arise  with  regard  to  doctrine  or 
worship,  an  assembly  of  divines  and  laymen  should  be  convoked, 
which  should  examine  what  the  Word  of  God  said  on  the  mat- 
ter.4 This  resolution,  by  giving  greater  unity  to  the  renovated 
Church,  gave  it  also  fresh  strength.6 


CHAPTER  IV. 

/win<rli  and  the  Christian  State — Zwingli's  double  Part — Zwingli  and  Luther 
in  Relation  to  Politics — Philip  of  Ilcssennd  the  Free  Cities — Projected  Union 
between  /wingli  and  Luther — Zwingli's  political  Action — Project  of  Alliance 
against  the  Emperor — Zwingli  advocates  iictive  Resistance — lie  destines  the 
Im|>erial  Crown  for  Philip — Faults  of  the  Reformation — Embassy  to  Venice — 
Giddiness  of  the  Reformation — Projected  Alliance  with  France — Zwingli's  plan 
of  Alliance — Approaching  Ruin — Slanders  in  the  Five  Cantons — Violence — 
Mysterious  Paper — Berne  and  Basel  vote  for  Peace — General  Diet  at  Baden 
— Evangelical  Diet  at  Zurich — Political  Reformation  of  Switzerland — Activity 
of  Zurich. 

BUT  it  was  too  late  to  tread  in  this  path  which  would  have  pre- 
vented so  many  disasters.  The  Reformation  had  already  entered 
with  all  her  sails  set  upon  the  stormy  ocean  of  politics,  and 

1  Orationis  mete  quam,  fratrum  nomine,  coram  sen.it u  habui.  (Zw.  Epp.  ii. 
610.) 

i  mihi  mngis  ac  magis  arridct.     (Ibid.  518.) 

3  Ut  non  ini]>cdiat  nlicubi  magistratum  Christianum.     (Bucer  to  Zw.  p.  830.) 

4  J.  J.  Uottiiuri-r,  iii.  554. 

*  It  serins  hardly  credible  that  the  author  can  have  deliberately  committed 
these  sentiments  to  the  press,  with  the  examples  of  Italy  and  Spain  staring  him, 
as  it  were,  in  the  face  to  confute  them.  In  these  it  is  well  known  that  the  gospel. 
about  this  very  period,  had  many  who  were  ready  to  seal  their  testimony  to  its 
truths  by  their  blood,  and  of  whom  a  large  number  did  [XTi-h  in  tin-  prisons  or 
by  the  f'uvi  (if  tin'  Inquisition.  No  secular  arm  was  IMM-I!  in  tlieii- iletene.-.  Aiicl 
what  was  the  consequence?  If  we  arc  to  believe  the  author,  the  gospel  must  hav« 
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terrible  misfortunes  were  irathering  over  her.    The  iinjiii]<e  com- 
municated to  the  Ivc form  came  from  another  than  (Kcnlampa- 
dius.     /\\ini;li's  proud  and  piemiii:  eves, — his  har.-h  feat 
— his  hold  .^tep, — all  proclaimed  in  him  a  resolute  mind  and  the 
man  of  action.      Nurtured  in  the  exploits  of  the  !  anti- 

quity, he  threw  himself,  to  save  Reform,  in  the  footsteps  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cato,  rather  than  in  those  of  St.  John  ai.d 
St.  Paul.  His  prompt  and  penetrating  looks  were  tun  i 
the  right  and  to  the  left, — to  the  cabinets  of  kings  and  the 
councils  of  the  people,  whilst  they  should  have  been  directed 
solely  to  God.  We  have  already  seen,  that  as  early  as  1527, 
Zwingli,  observing  how  all  the  powers  were  rising  against  the 
Reformation,  had  conceived  the  plan  of  a  co-burghery  or  Chris- 
tian State,1  which  should  unite  all  the  friends  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  one  holy  and  powerful  league.  This  was  so  much  the 
easier  as  ZwinglPs  reformation  had  won  over  Strasburg,  A 
burg,  Ulm,  Reutlingen,  Lindau,  Memmingen,  and  other  towns 
of  Upper  Germany.  Constance  in  December  1527,  Berne  in 
June  1528,  St.  Gall  in  November  of  the  same  year,  Bienne  in 
January  1529,  Mulhausen  in  February,  Basel  in  March,  Schafl- 
hausen  in  September,  and  Strasburg  in  December,  entered  into 
this  alliance.  This  political  phasis  of  Zwingli's  character  is  in 
the  eyes  of  some  persons  his  highest  claim  to  glory;  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  it  as  his  greatest  fault.  The  reformer, 

conquered  in  these  countries  by  its  Divine  strength.     Far  from  that,  even  the 
slightest  ember  of  evangelical  faith  was  trodden  out,  and  spiritual  darkness 
spread  those  l>eautiful  regions. 

Are  we  then  to  hold  that  the  gospel  has  no  such  Divine  power  .1*  tin-  author 
attributes  to  it?     Far  from  it.     But  the  gospel,  by  itself,  and  l>y  tin-  mere  min- 
i-try of  the  Word,  is  not  the  divinely-appointed  moans  for  mppreMUlg  tyranny, 
punishing  evil  doers,  and  protecting  the  innocent.     God's  ordinance  fur  this  pur- 
pose is  that  of  the  civil  government;  those  who  in  the  offices  of  government  and 
magistracy  desire  to  be  guided  by  his  will  as  revealed  in  his  word,  become,  in  tin- 
natural  course  of  things,  his  instruments  and  agents  in  defending  the  gospel  and 
tliu-c  who  adhere  to  it.     And  when  in  the  discharge  of  their  lawful   functions. 
among  which  the  author  lins  expressly  admitted  the  protection  of  the  oppressed, 
they  prevented  the  gospel  from  being  extirpated  from  Switzerland  as  it  was  • 
pat.  d  from  Spain  and  Italy,  unquestionably  such  protection  was  lawfully  offered 
and  lawfully  accepted— the  Divine  will  was  ohtcni]>cratcd,  nut  contravened  . 
Christians  who  aided  and  supported  their  governments  in   tin-  execution   ••:' 
duties,  were  doing  their  duty,  and  they  would  have  failed  in  that  duty  had  they 
declined. 

To  confound  their  conduct  with  that  of  Rome  in  enforcing  its  doctrines  by  the 
terror*  of  fire  and  sword,  is  a  monstrous  mistake. — i>.  i».  a. 

1  Civitas  Christiana. 
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deserting  the  paths  of  the  apostles,  allowed  himself  to  be  1«  ,1 
astray  hy  the  perverse  example  of  popery.1  The  primitive 
Church  never  opposed  their  persecutors  but  with  the  sentiment  «s 
derived  from  the  Gospel  of  peace.  Faith  was  the  only  sword 
hy  which  it  vanquished  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth.  Zwingli 
felt  clearly  that  by  entering  into  the  ways  of  worldly  politicians, 
he  was  leaving  those  of  a  minister  of  Christ ;  he  therefore  sought 
to  justify  himself.  "No  doubt,  it  is  not  by  human  strength," 
said  he,  "it  is  by  the  strength  of  God  alone  that  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  should  be  upheld.  But  God  often  makes  use  of  men 
as  instruments  to  succour  men.  Let  us  therefore  unite,  and 
from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  Strasburg  let  us  form  but  one 
people  and  one  alliance."2 

Zwingli  played  two  parts  at  once — he  was  a  reformer  and  a 
magistrate.  But  these  are  two  characters  that  ought  no  more 
to  be  united  than  those  of  a  minister  and  of  a  soldier.  We  will 
not  altogether  blame  the  soldiers  and  the  magistrates;  in  form- 
ing leagues  and  drawing  the  sword,  even  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
they  act  according  to  their  point  of  view,  although  it  is  not  the 
same  as  ours;  but  we  must  decidedly  blame  the  Christian 
minister  who  becomes  a  diplomatist  or  a  general. 

In  October  1529,  as  we  have  already  observed,  Zwingli  re- 
paired to  Marburg,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Philip  of 
Hesse;  and  while  neither  of  them  had  been  able  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Luther,  the  landgrave  and  the  Swiss  re- 
former, animated  by  the  same  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  soon 
agreed  together. 

The  two  reformers  differed  not  less  in  their  political  than  in 
their  religious  system.  Luther,  brought  up  in  the  cloister  and 

1  There  hardly  could  be  a  grosser  misrepresentation,  and  it  is  amazing  that  the 
author  could  have  been  so  blinded  to  the  difference.  Was  Zwingli's  principle  then 
that  of  eternal  war  against  infidels?  Was  it  the  extermination  of  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  creed?  Was  uniformity  of  worship  founded,  not  on  convic- 
tion, but  on  implicit  subjection  to  some  counterpart  to  Rome  on  the  side  of  the 
Reformation?  No  such  thing,  and  to  impute  these  things  to  him,  is  to  slander 
him  grossly.  His  object  was  the  defence  of  the  oppressed  by  their  legitimate 
guardians,  and  his  counsels  were  exactly  in  conformity  with  apostolical  definition;). 
What,  according  to  scripture,  is  the  divinely-appointed  office  and  mission  of  civil 
governments?  Is  it  not  to  punish  evil  doers,  and  to  be  a  praise  to  those  that  <!<> 
well?  And  is  it  not  directly  intimated  that  for  this,  "he,"  the  civil  governor, 
"vwnreth  not  the  tword  in  vain?" — D.  D.  B. 

*  Dass  von  oben  hinab  hie  discs  Rhyns,  bis  gen  Strasbourg  cin  Volk  und 
Bundniss  wiirde.  (Zw.  Op.  ii.  28.) 

III.  3  I 
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in  monastic,  submission,  was  imbued  in  youth  with  the  writ  in-  -j 
of  the  F.ithers  of  tho  Church;  Xwingli,  on  the  ->ther  hand, 
reared  in  the  midst  of  Swiss  liberty,  liad,  during  th<>-e  early 
years  whii-h  decide  tho  course  of  all  the  rest,  imbibed  tin-  history 
of  tho  ancient  republics.  Thus,  while  Luther  wa.s  in  favour 
of  a  passive  obedience,  Xwin^li  advocated  n-si.-tan'-o  against 
tyrants. 

These  two  men  were  the  faithful  representatives  of  their 
spectivo  nations.  In  tho  north  of  Germany,  the  princes  and 
nobility  were  the  essential  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  people — 
strangers  to  all  political  liberty — had  only  to  obey.  Tin: 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  they  were  content  to  follow  tho 
voice  of  their  doctors  and  chiefs.  In  Switzerland,  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  and  on  the  llhine,  on  the  contrary,  many  ci 
after  long  and  violent  struggles,  had  won  civil  liberty;  and 
hence  we  find  in  almost  everyplace  the  people  taking  a  decided 
part  in  the  Reform  of  the  Church.  Then.'  was  ^ood  in  this; 
but  evil  was  close  at  hand.  The  reformers,  themselves  men  of 
the  people,  who  dared  not  act  upon  princes,  might  bo  tempted 
to  hurry  away  the  people.  It  was  easier  for  the  Reformat  ion 
to  unite  with  republics  than  with  kings.  This  facility  nearly 
proved  its  ruin.  The  Gospel  was  thus  to  learn  that  its  alliance- 
is  in  heaven. 

There  was,  however,  one  prince  with  whom  the  reformed 
party  of  the  free  states  desired  to  be  in  union;  this  was  Philip 
of  Hesse.  It  was  he  who  in  great  measure  prompted  Xwingli's 
warlike  projects.  Zwingli  desired  to  make  him  some  return, 
and  to  introduce  his  new  friend  into  the  evangelical  lea. 
But  Berne,  watchful  to  avert  anything  that  might  irritate 
the  emperor  and  its  ancient  confederates,  rejected  this  proposal, 
and  thus  excited  a  lively  discontent  in  the  "Christian  State." 
— "What!"  cried  they,  "do  the  Bernese  refuse  an  alliance 
that  would  be  honourable  for  us,  acceptable  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  terrible  to  our  adversaries?"1  "The  Bear,"  said  the  high- 
spirited  Xwin^li,  "is  jealous  of  the  Lion  (Zurich);  but  tin  re 
will  be  an  end  to  all  these  artifices,  and  victory  will  remain 

1  Ipsls  ct  noliis  ln>in-tiii>.  "l>  relijjionis  ct  mritatis  causam,  Christo  gratius,  ob 
oiiijuiH-t.n  \iiv-  utilius  lia-ulju.*iuc  icrriljilius.      (/w.  KI>|>.  ii.  -181.) 
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with  tho  bold."  It  would  appear,  iiulcod,  according  to  a  letter 
in  i-iphcr,  that  the  Bernese  at  last  sided  with  Zwingli,  requiring 
only  that  this  alliance  with  a  prince  of  tho  empire  should  not  be 
made  public.1 

Still  CEcolampadius  had  not  given  way,  and  his  meekness 
contended,  although  modestly,  with  the  boldness  of  his  impetu- 
ous friend.  He  was  convinced  that  faith  was  destined  to  triumph 
only  by  the  cordial  union  of  all  believers.  A  valuable  relief 
occurred  to  reanimate  his  exertions.  The  deputies  of  the  Chris- 
tian co-burghery  having  assembled  at  Basel  in  1530,  the  envoys 
from  Strasburg  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Luther  and  Zwingli. 
CEcolampadius  wrote  to  Zwingli  on  the  subject,  begging  him  to 
hasten  to  Basel,2  and  not  show  himself  too  unyielding.  "To 
say  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  may  appear  to  many  too  hard  an  expression,"  said  he, 
"but  is  it  not  softened,  when  it  is  added — spiritually  and  not 
bodily?"3 

Zwingli  was  immovable.  "  It  is  to  flatter  Luther  that  you 
hold  such  language,  and  not  to  defend  the  truth.4  Edere  est 
re"5  Nevertheless  there  were  men  present  at  the  meeting, 
who  were  resolved  upon  energetic  measures.  Brotherly  love 
was  on  the  eve  of  triumphing:  peace  was  to  be  obtained  by 
union.  The  elector  of  Saxony  himself  proposed  a  concord  of 
all  evangelical  Christians,  to  which  the  Swiss  cities  were  invited 
by  the  landgrave  to  accede.  A  report  spread  that  Luther  and 
Zwingli  were  about  to  makethesame  confession  of  faith.  Zwingli, 
calling  to  mind  the  early  professions  of  the  Saxon  reformer,  said 
one  day  at  table  before  many  witnesses,  that  Luther  would  not 
think  so  erroneously  about  the  eucharist,  if  he  were  not  misled 
by  Melanchthon.6  The  union  of  the  whole  of  the  Reformation 

1  Tantura  recusavcrunt  nperte  agcrc.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  487.)     This  cipher  3  ap- 
pears to  indicate  the  Ilerncse. 

2  Si  potes,  mox  advola.     (Ibid.  5-17.) 

*  Christ!  corpus  ct  sanguinem  ades.se  vcro  in  crcna  fortasso  cuipinm  durius 
sonat,  sod  niitigatur  dum  adjungitur  animo  non  coqx>re.     (Ibid.) 

4  Iljec  omnia  fieri  pro  Luthero  nequo  pro  veritato  propugnandi  caiua.     (Ibid. 
650.) 

1  To  cat  is  to  believe.     (Ibid.) 

8  Memini  dudum  Tiguri  to  dicentem  cum  convivio  me  excipercs,  Lutheruni  non 
ndco  pcrperam  de  Eucharistia  sentirc,  nisi  quod  Mclancthon  ox  alio  cum  c<> 
(Ibid.  502.) 
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seemed  about  to  be  concluded:  it  would  have  vanquished  ! 
own  ^capons.     But  Luther  soon  proved  that  Xwingli  was  Mis- 
taken in  his  expectations.     He  required  a  written  enira-f  nient 
by  which  Xwingli  and  (Ecolampadius  should  adhere  to  hi.-- 
timent-v  and  the  negotiations  were  broken  off  in  consr«]in -HIT. 
Concord  having  failed,  there  remained  nothing  but  war.     CEcol- 
ampadius  must  be  silent,  and  Zwingli  must  act. 

And  in  truth  from  that  hour  Xwingli  advanced  more  and 
more  along  that  fatal  path  into  which  he  was  led  by  his  cha- 
racter, his  patriotism,  and  his  early  habits.  Stunned  by  so  many 
violent  shocks,  attacked  by  his  enemies  and  by  his  brethren, 
lie  staggered  and  his  head  grew  dizzy.  From  this  period  (he 
reformer  almost  entirely  disappears,  and  we  see  in  his  place  the 
politician,  the  great  citizen,  who  beholding  a  formidable  coalition 
preparing  its  chains  for  every  nation,  stands  up  energetically 
against  it.  The  emperor  had  just  formed  a  close  alliance  with 
the  pope.  If  his  deadly  schemes  were  not  opposed  it  would  be 
all  over,  in  Zwingli's  opinion,  with  the  Reformation,  with 
religious  and  political  liberty,  and  even  with  the  confedera- 
tion itself.  "The  emperor,""  said  he,  "is  stirring  up  friend 
against  friend,  enemy  against  enemy:  and  then  he  endea- 
vours to  raise  out  of  this  confusion  the  glory  of  the  Papacy, 
and,  above  all,  his  own  power.  He  excites  the  Chatelain  of 
Musso  against  the  Grisons — Duke  George  of  Saxony  against 
Duke  John — the  Bishop  of  Constance  against  the  city — the 
Duke  of  Savoy  against  Berne — the  Five  Cantons  again.-t 
Xurich — and  the  bishops  of  the  Rhine  against  the  landgrave; 
then,  when  the  confusion  shall  have  become  general,  he  will 
fall  upon  Germany,  will  offer  himself  as  a  mediator,  and  en- 
snare princes  and  cities  by  fine  speeches,  until  he  has  them  all 
under  his  feet.  Alas !  what  discord,  what  disasters,  under  the 
pretence  of  re-establishing  the  empire  and  restoring  religion  i"1 
Xwingli  went  farther.  The  reformer  of  a  small  town  in  Swit- 
zerland, rising  to  the  most  astonishing  political  conceptions, 
called  for  a  European  alliance  against  such  fatal  designs.  Tho 
son  of  a  peasant  of  the  Tockenburg  held  up  his  head  against 
the  heir  of  so  many  crowns.  "That  man  must  either  be  a 

1  <^uie  dissidia,  quas  turbas,  qmi-  mala,  quas  cladctt!     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  429.) 
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traitor  or  a  coward,1'  wrote  he  to  a  senator  of  Constance,  "who 
is  content  to  stretch  and  yawn,  when  he  ought  to  be  collecting 
inon  and  arms  on  every  side,  to  convince  the  emperor  that  in 
vain  IR  tries  to  re-establish  the  Romish  faith,  to  enslave  the  free 
<-ities,  and  to  subdue  the  Helvetians.1  He  showed  us  only  six 
months  ago  how  he  would  proceed.  To-day  he  will  take  one 
city  in  hand,  to-morrow  another;  and  so,  step  by  step,  until 
they  are  all  reduced.  Then  their  arms  will  be  taken  away, 

their  treasures,  their  machines  of  war,  and  all  their  power 

Arouse  Lindau  and  all  your  neighbours ;  if  they  do  not  awake, 
public  liberty  will  perish  under  the  pretext  of  religion.  We 
must  place  no  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  tyrants.  Demos- 
thenes teaches  us  that  there  is  nothing  so  hateful  in  their  eyes 
as  rtjv  7uv  foteuv  sXtvSegiGiV.2  The  emperor  with  one  hand 
offers  us  bread,  but  in  the  other  he  conceals  a  stone."3  And 
a  few  months  later  Zwingli  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Constance: 
"Be  bold;  fear  not  the  schemes  of  Charles.  The  razor  will 
cut  him  who  is  sharpening  it."4 

Away,  then,  with  delay !  Should  they  wait  until  Charles 
the  Fifth  claimed  the  ancient  castle  of  Hapsburg?  The  papacy 
and  the  empire,  it  was  said  at  Zurich,  are  so  confounded  to- 
gether,5 that  one  cannot  exist  or  perish  without  the  other. 
Whoever  rejects  Popery  should  reject  the  empire,  and  whoever 
rejects  the  emperor  should  reject  the  pope. 

It  appears  that  Zwingli's  thoughts  even  went  beyond  a  simple 
resistance.  When  once  the  Gospel  had  ceased  to  be  his  prin- 
cipal study,  there  was  nothing  that  could  arrest  him.  "A 
single  individual,"  said  he,  "must  not  take  it  into  his  head  to 
dethrone  a  tyrant ;  this  would  be  a  revolt,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  commands  peace,  righteousness,  and  joy.  But  if  a  whole 
people  with  common  accord,  or  if  the  majority  at  least,  rejects 
him,  without  committing  any  excess,  it  is  God  himself  who 

1  Romanam  (idem  restituerc,  urbcs  liberas  caperc,  Helvetica  in  ordinem  cogerc. 
(Zw.  Epp.  ii.  March  1530.) 

2  "  The  freedom  of  cities."     These  words  are  in  Greek  in  the  original. 

*  Cseaar  altera  manu  pancm  ostentat,  altera  lapidem  celat.  ( Zw.  Epp.  March 
1530.) 

4  Incidet  in  cotem  aliquando  novacula.     (Ibid.  544.) 

6  Bapet  und  Keyserthumcn  liabend  sich  dermassen  ineinandern  geflickt.  (Bull, 
ii.  343.) 
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acts."1     Charles  V.  was  at  that  time  a  tyrant  in  Z  \vinirl  i's 
eyes;  aiid  the  rofornit-r  honed  that  Europe,  awakening  at  lei 
from  its  long  slumber,  would  bo  the  hand  of  God  to  hurl  him 
from  his  throne. 

Never  since  the  time  of  Demosthenes  and  of  the  two  C. 
had  the  world  seen  a  more  energetic  resistance  to  the  ]>  >\\( -r  of 
its  oppressors.  Zwingli  in  a  political  point  of  view  is  one  of 
the  greatest  characters  of  modern  times:  we  must  pay  him  this 
honour,  which  is,  perhaps,  for  a  minister  of  God,  the  greatest 
reproach.  Everything  was  prepared  in  his  mind  to  briii^ 
about  a  revolution  that  would  have  changed  the  history  of 
Europe.  He  knew  what  ho  desired  to  substitute  in  place  of 
the  power  lie  wished  to  overthrow.  He  had  already  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  prince  who  was  to  wear  the  imperial  crown  in- 
stead of  Charles.  It  was  his  friend  the  landgrave.  "Most 
gracious  prince,"  wrote  ho  on  the  2d  November  1529,  "if  I 
write  to  you  as  a  child  to  a  father,  it  is  because  I  hope  thai- 
God  has  chosen  you  for  great  events I  dare  think,  but  I 

dare  not  speak  of  them2 However,  we  must  bell  the  cat  at 

last.3 All  that  I  can  do  with  my  feeble  means  to  manifest 

the  truth,  to  save  the  universal  Church,  to  augment  your 
power  and  the  power  of  those  who  love  God — with  God's  help, 
I  will  do."  Thus  was  this  great  man  led  astray.  It  is  the 
will  of  God  that  there  be  spots  even  in  those  who  shine  brightest 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  that  only  one  upon  earth  shall 
say — "Which  of  you  couvinceth  me  of  sin!"  We  are  now 
viewing  the  faults  of  the  Reformation :  they  arise  from  the  union 
of  religion  with  politics.  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  to  pass 
them  by;  the  recollection  of  the  errors  of  our  predecessors  is 
perhaps  the  most  useful  legacy  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

It  appears  that  already  at  Marburg  Zwingli  and  the  land- 
grave had  drawn  out  the  first  sketch  of  a  general  alliance 
against  Charles  V.  The  landgrave  had  undertaken  to  bring 
over  the  princes,  Zwingli  the  free  cities  of  Southern  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  He  went  still  further,  and  formed  a  plan  of 

1  So  ist  cs  mit  Gott.     (Zw.  Opp.) 

*  Spero  Dcum  te  ad  magnai  res quas  quidom  cogitarc  iod  non  dicore  licet. 

(Zw.  Kpp.  ii.  666.) 
9  Sea  fieri  non  potwt  quin  tintinnabulum  aliquando  feli  lulucctatur.     (Ibid.) 
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training  over  to  this  league  the  republics  of  Italy — the  powerful 
Venice  at  least — that  she  might  detain  the  emperor  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  prevent  him  from  leading  all  his  forces  into  Ger- 
many. Zwingli,  who  had  earnestly  pleaded  against  all  foroijjn 
alliances,  and  proclaimed  on  so  many  occasions  that  the  only 
ally  of  the  Swiss  should  be  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  began 
now  to  look  around  for  what  ho  had  condemned,  and  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  the  terrible  judgment  that  was  about  to 
strike  his  family,  his  country,  and  his  Church. 

He  had  hardly  returned  from  Marburg,  and  had  made  no 
official  communication  to  the  Great  Council,  when  he  obtained 
from  the  senate  the  nomination  of  an  ambassador  to  Venice. 
Great  men,  after  their  first  success,  easily  imagine  that  they 
can  do  everything.  It  was  not  a  statesman  who  was  charged 
with  this  mission,  but  one  of  Zwinglfs  friends,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  into  Germany,  to  the  court  of  the  future  chief 
of  the  new  empire — the  Greek  professor,  Rodolph  Collins,  a 
bold  and  skilful  man,  and  who  knew  Italian.  Thus  the 
Reform  stretched  its  hands  to  the  Doge  and  the  Procurator  of 
St.  Marc.  The  Bible  was  not  enough  for  it — it  must  have 
the  Golden  Book:  never  did  a  greater  humiliation  befall  God's 
work.  The  opinion  which  Protestants  then  entertained  of 
Venice  may,  however,  partly  excuse  Zwingli.  There  was 
in  that  city  more  independence  of  the  pope,  more  freedom  of 
thought,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy.  Luther  himself  about 
this  time  wrote  to  Gabriel  Zwilling,  pastor  at  Torgau:  "With 
what  joy  do  I  learn  what  you  write  to  me  concerning  the 
Venetians.  God  be  praised  and  glorified,  for  that  they  have 
received  his  Word!"1 

Collins  was  admitted,  on  the  26th  December,  to  an  audience 
with  the  doge  and  senate,  who  looked  with  an  air  of  astonish- 
ment at  this  schoolmaster,  this  strange  ambassador,  without 
attendants,  and  without  parade.  They  could  not  even  under- 
stand his  credentials,  in  so  singular  a  style  were  they  drawn 
up,  and  Collins  was  forced  to  explain  their  meaning.  "  I  am 
come  to  you,"  said  he,  "in  the  name  of  the  council  of  Zurich 

1  Lffitus  audio  do  Venetis  qua;  scribls :  nuod  vcrbum  Dei  roccpcrint,  Deo  gratia 
ac  gloria.     (7th  March  1528.     L.  Epp.  iii.  280.) 
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and  of  the  cities  of  tho  Christian  co-burghery — 1V< •••  cities  like 
Venice,  and  to  which  common  interests  should  unite  you. 
Tho  power  of  the  emperor  is  formidable  to  republics;  1 
aiming  at  a  universal  monarchy  in  Kurope;  if  he  succeeds,  all 
the  free  states  will  perish.  We  must  therefore  check  him."1 
The  doge  replied  that  the  republic  had  just  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  betrayed  the  distrust  that  so 
mysterious  a  mission  excited  in  tho  Venetian  senate.  But 
afterwards,  in  a  private  conference,2  the  doge,  wishing  to  pre- 
serve a  retreat  on  both  sides,  added,  that  Venice  gratefully 
received  the  message  from  Zurich,  and  that  a  Venetian 
regiment,  armed  and  paid  by  the  republic  itself,  should  be  al- 
ways ready  to  support  the  evangelical  Swiss.  The  chancellor, 
covered  with  his  purple  robe,  attended  Collins  to  the  door,  and, 
at  the  very  gates  of  the  ducal  palace,  confirmed  the  promi.-e 
of  support.  The  moment  the  Reformation  passed  the  magni- 
ficent porticos  of  St.  Marc  it  was  seized  with  giddiness;  it  could 
but  stagger  onwards  to  the  abyss.  They  dismissed  poor  Collins 
by  placing  in  his  hands  a  present  of  twenty  crowns.  The 
rumour  of  these  negotiations  soon  spread  abroad,  and  the  less 
suspicious,  Capito  for  example,  shook  their  heads,  and  could  see 
in  this  pretended  agreement  nothing  but  the  accustomed  perfidy 
of  Venice.3 

This  was  not  enough.  The  cause  of  the  Reform  was  fated 
to  drink  the  cup  of  degradation  to  the  very  dregs.  Zwingli, 
seeing  that  his  adversaries  in  the  empire  increased  daily  in 
numbers  and  in  power,  gradually  lost  his  ancient  aversion  for 
France;  and,  although  there  was  now  a  greater  obstacle  than 
before  between  him  and  Francis  I., — the  blood  of  his  brethren 
shed  by  that  monarch, — he  showed  himself  favourably  disposed 
to  a  union  that  he  had  once  so  forcibly  condemned.4 

Lambert  Maigret,  a  French  general,  who  appears  to  have  had 

1  Formidandam  rebus-publieis   potcntiam  Cwsaris,  qua  omnino  ad  EurojKO 
monarchiam  vcrgit.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  445.) 

2  Postca  privatim  alia  respondiase.     ( Ibid.) 

3  Perfidiam  adversus  Cnwarcm,  fulcni  vidcri  volunt.   (Capito,  Ibid,  i 

4  Let  us  remember  that  such  wan  the  persuasion  among  tin-  It •  !'>nnr<l,  that 
Francis  I.  was  not  really  and  from  conviction  opposed  to  tlu-m — that  not  only  did 
Calvin  dedicate  his  "  Institutes"  to  him,  but  13eza  gave  hu  portrait  a  pla-v 
amongst  his  Iconet. — D.  ».  n. 
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some  leaning  to  the  Gospel — which  is  a  slight  excuse  for  Zwingli 
— entered  into  correspondence  with  the  reformer,  giving  him  to 
understand  that  the  secret  designs  of  Charles  V.  called  for  an 
alliance  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  Swiss  republics. 
"  Apply  yourself,"  said  this  diplomatist  to  him  in  1530,  "to  a 
work  so  agreeable  to  our  Creator,  and  which,  by  God's  grace, 
will  be  very  easy  to  your  mightiness.'111  Zwingli  was  at  first 
astonished  at  these  overtures.  "The  king  of  France,"  thought 
he,  "cannot  know  which  way  to  turn."2  Twice  he  took  no  heed 
of  this  prayer;  but  the  envoy  of  Francis  I.  insisted  that  the 
reformer  should  communicate  to  him  a  plan  of  alliance.  At 
the  third  attempt  of  the  ambassador,  the  simple  child  of  the 
Tockenburg  mountains  could  no  longer  resist  his  advances.  If 
Charles  V.  must  fall,  it  cannot  be  without  French  assistance; 
and  why  should  not  the  Reformation  contract  an  alliance  with 
Francis  L,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  establish  a  power 
in  the  empire  that  should  in  its  turn  oblige  the  king  to  tolerate 
the  Reform  in  his  own  dominions?  Everything  seemed  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  Zwingli;  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  was  at  hand,  and 
he  would  drag  the  pope  along  with  him.  He  communicated 
the  general's  overtures  to  the  secret  council,  and  Collins  set  out, 
commissioned  to  bear  the  required  project  to  the  French  am- 
bassador.3 "  In  ancient  times,"  it  ran,  "no  kings  or  people 
rver  resisted  the  Roman  empire  with  such  firmness  as  those  of 
France  and  Switzerland.  Let  us  not  degenerate  from  the 
virtues  of  our  ancestors.  His  most  Christian  Majesty — all 
whose  wishes  are  that  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  may  remain 
undefiled  * — engages  therefore  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the 
Christian  co-burghery  that  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  law,  and  that  shall  be  submitted  to  the  censure  of  the 
evangelical  theologians  of  Switzerland."  Then  followed  an 
outline  of  the  different  articles  of  the  treaty. 

Lauzerant.  another  of  the  king's  envoys,  replied  the  same 

1  Open  Creatori  nostro  acceptissimo,  Domination!  tun?  facillimo,  media  gratia 
Dei.     (Zw.  Kpp.  ii.  413.) 

3  Regem  admodum  desperare  et  inopem  concilii  ease,  ut  nesciat  quo  se  vertat. 

<  ii  ;.i.  414.) 

"  Hi*  iif.'avi.  attertio  misi,  mm  sine  conscientia  Probiilatarum.     (Ibid.  4-'2.) 

4  Niliil  eniin  a-ijui  essc  in  votis  Christ  ianissimi  Kcgia,  atque  ut  Evangolii  puri- 
tas  illibata  permanent.     (Ibid.  417.) 

III.  3  K 
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day  (I'Tth  February)  to  this  astonishing  pn.je.-t  of  alliance 
al)i>ut  to  be  conclude!  between  tin-  ivfonm-d  S\\i~-  ami  (he  per- 
secutor of  (lie  French  reformed.  KfK&rrw0rt*  oft 

tin-  tf/<uln,i!<ins This  wa>  not  what    Fram  i  :    il  was 

Lomhanly,  and  not  the  Gospel  that  tin-  kin-  want'-d.  For  that 
purpose,  lie  needed  the  support  of  all  the  Swiss.  But  an  all 
which  ranged  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  against  him,  would 
not  suit  him.  Ik-ing  satisfied,  therefore,  for  the  present  with 
knowing  the  sentiments  of  Zurich,  the  French  envoys  be^an  to 
look  coolly  upon  the  reformer's  scheme.  "  The  matters  you 
have  submitted  to  us  are  admirably  drawn  up,"  said  Lan/erant 
to  the  Swiss  commissioner,  "but  I  can  scarcely  understand  them, 

no  doubt  because  of  the  weakness  of  my  mind We  must  not 

put  any  seed  into  the  ground,  unless  the  soil  be  properly  pre- 
pared for  it." 

Thus,  the  Reform  acquired  nothing  but  shame  from  t! 
propositions.     Since   it   had   forgotten   these  pr-  :    tin 

Word  of  God:   "Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  un- 
believers!"1 how  could  it  fail  to  meet  with  .striking  iwi 
Already,  Zwinglfs  friends  began  to  abandon  him.     The  land- 
grave, who  had  pushed  him  into  this  diplomatic  career,  drew 
towards  Luther,  and  sought  to  check  the  Swiss  reformer,  par- 
ticularly after  this  saying  of  Erasmus  had  sounded  in  the 
of  the  great:   "They  ask  us  to  open  our  gates,  crying  aloud — 

the  Gospel!  the  Gospel! Raise  the  cloak,   and  under  its 

mysterious  folds  you  will  find — democracy."" 

While  the  Reform,  by  its  culpable  proceedings,  was  calling 
down  the  chastisement  of  Heaven,  the  Five  Cantons,  that  were 
to  be  the  instruments  of  its  punishment,  accelerated  with  all 
their  might  those  fatal  days  of  anger  and  of  vengeance.  They 
were  irritated  at  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
confederation,  while  the  peace  they  had  signed  i  \ery 

day  more  irksome  to  them.  "We  shall  have  no  repo-r."  .-aid 
they,  "until  we  have  broken  these  bonds  and  regained  our 
former  liberty.""  A  general  diet  was  convoked  at  Uaden  for 
the  8th  January,  lo.'jl.  The  Five  cantons  then  declared  that 

1  2  Cor.  vi.  1  I. 

•t  ruwfii  l>i-«  sy  I'.IT  liaii'lrn  Ifli;:.     (Hull.  ii.  321.) 
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if  justice  was  not  done  to  their  grievances,  particularly  with 
i  <j)oct  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  they  would  no  more  appear  in 
diet.1  u  Confederates  of  Glaris,  Schaffhausen,  Friburg,  Soleure, 
ami  Appenzell,"  cried  they,  "aid  us  in  making  our  ancient 
alliances  respected,  or  we  will  ourselves  contrive  the  means  of 
checking  this  guilty  violence;  and  may  the  Holy  Trinity  assist 
us  in  this  work!""3 

They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  threats.  The  treaty  of 
peace  had  expressly  forbidden  all  insulting  language — "for 
fear,"  it  said,  "that  by  insults  and  calumnies,  discord  should 
again  be  excited,  and  greater  troubles  than  the  former  should 
arise."  Thus  was  concealed  in  the  treaty  itself  the  spark 
whence  the  conflagration  was  to  proceed.  In  fact,  to  restrain 
the  rude  tongues  of  the  Waldstettes  was  impossible.  Two 

1  The  author  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
Five  Cantons  really  existed.     Now  Ruchat  gives,  at  p.  353  of  his  2d  vol.,  a  cate- 
gorical statement  of  the  alleged  grievances,  and  follows  it  up  immediately  with 
what  appear  satisfactory  answers  on  the  part  of  Zurich  to  all  the  charges  adduced. 
To  save  space  I  subjoin  the  latter  only,  the  more  as  they  indicate  what  the  grievances 
were.    "  I.  That  this  treaty  bore  that  the  subjects  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall  were  to 
be  delivered  from  the  things  they  complained  of;  that  Lucerne  and  Schwytz  had 
always  delayed  doing  so;  but  that  Zurich  and  Glaris  had  executed  it  (the  deliver- 
ance agreed  upon).     That  thus  as  the  Lucerne  captain  had  shown  no  wish  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  that  had  been  made  for  that  country,  Zurich  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  it.     II.  That  according  to  the  same  treaty,  full  power  was  to 
be  left  to  the  churches  of  the  common  lordships  to  regulate  among  themselves  the 
matter  of  religion,  and  that  the  mass  and  images  were  not  to  be  restored  after 
being  abolished.     That  Zurich  observed  that  part  of  it  also.     That  in  regard  to 
civil  matters,  they  submitted  to  the  plurality  of  votes.     But  if  they  wanted  to 
decide  among  themselves,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  the  affairs  of  religion,  which  the 
churches  should  have  regulated  for  them ;  it  would  be  easily  seen  that  no  regard 
would  be  had  to  the  plurality  of  the  votes  of  the  churches,  and  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  would  be  entirely  violated.     III.  That  as  for  the  affair  of  the  Hheintli.il, 
their  answer  was  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  with  a  formal  dis- 
obedience on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  court  to 
•whose  jurisdiction  they  belonged,  and  to  pay  their  dues.    In  fine,  as  these  sorts  of 
things  had  been  regulated,  or  even  explained  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  according  to 
the  strictest  principles  of  justice  (a  riqucur  de  droit),  after  its  ratification  they 
thought  it  unreasonable  to  wish  that  they  should  be  opened  up  anew."     Hero 
Ituchat's  authority  is  Hottinger. 

Now  the  reader  will  mark  that  so  far  from  trampling  on  treaties,  Zurich  com- 
plains that  while  it  had  rigorously  complied  with  them,  the  Five  Cantons  had 
first  broken  them  and  then  wished  to  open  them  up  anew ;  and,  moreover,  that  so 
far  from  the  civil  power,  as  the  author  has  alleged,  having  usurped  authority  over 
the  churches,  Zurich,  under  the  government  of  its  Reformed  magistracy,  protested 
in  favour  of  the  churches  being  left  to  regulate  religious  matters  by  a  majority  of 
their  own  votes,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  a  majority  of  civil  votes. 

But  the  Zurichers  did  not  confine  themselves  to  setting  forth  the  above  allega- 
tions in  their  defence,  they  charged  the  Five  Cantons  with  manifest  infraction! 
of  the  treaty,  and  "  with  brutal  and  gross  insolences  and  insults."— D.  ».  s. 

2  Darru  hclfe  uns  die  helig  dryfaltikeit.     ( Bull.  ii.  330.) 
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Xuriehers,  the  aged  prior  Ravensbtihler,  ami  the  p.'ii- 
Gaspard  Godli,  who  had  been  coinpi  11.  ,|  to  renounce,  the  one 
his  convent,  and  the  other  his  pension,  especially  aroused  tho 
anger  of  tho  people  airainM  tlirir  n;iiivc  city.  They  used  to 
say  everywhere  in  these  valleys,  and  with  impunity,  that  the 
Xurichers  were  heretics;  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
did  not  indulge  in  unnatural  sins,  and  who  was  not  a  robber  at 
the  very  least;1  that  Zwingli  was  a  thief,  a  murderer,  and  an 
arch-heretic;  and  that,  on  one  occasion  at  Paris  (where  he  had 
never  been),  he  had  committed  a  horrible  offence,  in  which  Leo 
Juda  had  been  his  pander.2  "I  shall  have  no  rest,"  said  a 
pensioner,  "  until  I  have  thrust  my  sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  the 
heart  of  this  impious  wretch."  Old  commanders  of  troops,  who 
were  feared  by  all  on  account  of  their  unruly  character;  the 
satellites  who  followed  in  their  train;  insolent  young  people, 
sons  of  the  first  persons  in  the  state,  who  thought  everything 
lawful  against  miserable  preachers  and  their  stupid  lli»ck<; 
priests  inflamed  with  hatred,  and  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
these  old  captains  and  giddy  young  men,  who  seemed  to  take 
the  pulpit  of  a  church  for  the  bench  of  a  pot-house:  all  poured 
torrents  of  insults  on  the  Reform  and  its  adherents.  "The 
townspeople,"  exclaimed  with  one  accord  these  drunken  soldiers 
and  fanatic  priests,  "are  heretics,  soul-stealers,  conscience- 
slayers,  and  Zwingli — that  horrible  man,  who  commits  infan 
sins — is  the  Lutheran  God."3 

They  went  still  further.  Passing  from  words  to  deeds,  tho 
Five  Cantons  persecuted  the  poor  people  among  them  who  loved 
the  Word  of  God,  flung  them  into  prison,  imposed  fines  upon 
them,  brutally  tormented  them,  and  mercilessly  expelled  tin  m 
from  their  country.  The  people  of  Schwytz  did  even  worse. 
Not  fearing  to  announce  their  sinister  designs,  they  appeared 
at  a  landsgemeinde  wearing  pine  branches  in  their  hats,  in  <i^n 
of  war,  and  no  one  opposed  them.  "The  Abbot  of  St.  (Jail," 
said  they,  "  is  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  holds  his  investiture 
from  the  emperor.  Do  they  imagine  that  Charles  V.  will  not 

1  Es  were  kcin  /uryrher  or  hatte  chuy  mid  inrrrlirn  gphyjjt.     (Bull.  ii.  330.) 
3  Alls  der  ru  Pan's  ein  Esel  gehygt;  und  habc  imm  Leo  Jud  dcnuelbcn 
(Ibid.) 
8  Der  lutherischen  Gott.     ( Ibid.  337. ) 
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avenge  him?" — "Have  not  these  heretics,"  said  others,  "dared 
to  form  a  Christian  fraternity,  as  if  old  Switzerland  was  a 
heathen  country?"  Secret  councils  were  continually  held  in 
one  place  or  another.1  New  alliances  were  sought  with  the 
Valais,  the  pope,  and  the  emperor2 — blamable  alliances,  no 
doubt,  but  such  as  they  might  at  least  justify  by  the  proverb: 
"Birds  of  a  feather  go  together;"  which  Zurich  and  Venice 
could  not  ?ay.° 

The  Valaisans  at  first  refused  their  support:  they  preferred 
remaining  neuter;  but  on  a  sudden  their  fanaticism  was  in- 
flamed. A  sheet  of  paper  was  found  on  an  altar — such  at  least 
was  the  report  circulated  in  the  valleys — in  which  Zurich  and 
Berne  were  accused  of  preaching  that  to  commit  an  offence 
against  nature  is  a  smaller  crime  than  to  hear  mass!4  Who 
had  placed  this  mysterious  paper  on  the  altar?  Came  it  from 

1  Radtschlagtend  und  tagentend  heymlich  v.  c.     (Bull.  ii.  336.) 

2  Niiwe  frundschaften,  by  den  Walliseren,  dem  Bapst,  und  den  Keysserischen. 
(Tbid.) 

3  Irrespective  altogether  of  religion,  we  find  from  the  author's  own  statements 
that  the  state  of  things  in  Switzerland  was  such  that  Zurich  had  either  to  abdi- 
cate its  office  as  a  government  charged  with  the  protection  of  its  subjects,  or  to 
take  measures  for  their  protection.     I  do  not  suppose  the  author  would  maintain 
that  it  was  called  to  do  the  first,  but  in  doing  the  second  it  appears  that  he  would 
have  had  it  to  act  as  a  church,  not  as  a  state.     It  was  to  make  no  alliance  with 
any  other  government  not  purely  Christian.     This  may  have  been  most  desirable 
but  certainly  was  not  very  practicable,  and  was  most  remote  from  the  author's 
general  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  he  inculcates  the  essential  difference  between 
church  and  state,  assigning  a  purely  spiritual  character  to  the  one,  a  purely  secu- 
lar character  to  the  other.     To  protect  large  communities  as  well  as  individuals 
from  such  a  horrible  extermination  as  Rome  constantly  plotted,  and  here  and 
there  succeeded  in  executing,  against  those  who  in  their  public  or  private  character 
chose  to  cast  off  her  authority  for  that  of  the  Bible,  was  surely  as  legitimate  an 
object  as  the  suppression  at  the  present  day  of  the  Slave  trade.     Yet  the  British 
empire  and  the  French  monarchy  are  engaged  in  joint  efforts  for  accomplishing 
that  object  which  I  presume  the  author  would  be  the  first  to  applaud.     Why  then 
should  he  blame  a  coalition  between  Venice  and  Zurich,  or  between  France  and 
Zurich,  for  the  arrest  of  the  imperial  and  papal  powers  in  their  joint  enterprises 
against  the  independence  of  Europe  and  the  lives  of  its  Reformed  inhabitants? 
To  pray  and  to  look  to  God  for  aid,  to  avoid  intimate  union  with  unbelievers,  I 
believe  to  be  the  duty  of  states  as  well  as  individuals,  and  the  Zurich  government 
would  have  been  extremely  culpable  had  it  neglected  the  former,  or  liad  it  offered 
to  coalesce* with  Venice  and  France  on  terms  that  would  have  compromised  its 
own  Christianity.     But  the  course  it  pursued  seems  liable  to  neither  objection. 
It  was  simply  that  of  a  man  who,  requiring  the  assistance  of  others  to  extinguish 
a  fire  or  to  prevent  a  murder,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  allow  the  house  to 
be  burnt  down  or  his  neighbour's  life  to  be  taken,  because  he  can  find  no  real 
Christian  at  hand  to  help  him  to  prevent  such  results.     He  naturally  and  pro- 
perly will  take  the  best  assistance  he  can  find. — D.  D.  s. 

4  Ut  si  quis  rem  obsca?nam  cum  jumento  sive  bove  habeat,  minus  peccare  qtiam 
si  missam  inandiat.     (Zw.  Epp.  p.  610.) 
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man?     Did  it  fall  from  heavon? They  know  not;  luit 

everihat  might  be,  it  was  copied,  circulated,  and  read  evrry- 
\\liero;  and  the  effects  of  this  fable,  invented  by  sonic  villain, 
says  Zwingli,1  was  such  that  Valais  inuiic<liately  granted  the 
support  it  had  at  first  refused.  The  Wahlstettes,  proud  of 
their  strength,  then  closed  their  ranks;  their  fierce  eyes 
menaced  the  heretical  cantons;  and  the  winds  bore  from  their 
mountains  to  their  neighbours  of  the  towns  a  formidable  clan:; 
of  arms. 

At  the  sight  of  these  alarming  manifestations  the  evangeli- 
cal cities  were  in  commotion.  They  first  assembled  at  Ba-el 
in  February  1531,  then  at  Zurich  in  March.  "What  is  to  be 
done?"  said  the  deputies  from  Zurich,  after  setting  forth  their 
grievances;  "how  can  we  punish  these  infamous  calumnies,  and 
force  these  threatening  arms  to  fall?" — "We  understand,"  re- 
plied Berne,  "that  you  would  have  recourse  to  violence;  hut 
think  of  these  secret  and  formidable  alliances  that  are  forinii., 
with  the  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  with  so  many 
princes,  in  a  word  with  all  the  priests'1  party,  to  accelerate  our 
ruin; — think  on  the  innocence  of  so  many  pious  souls  ill  the 
Five  Cantons,  who  deplore  these  perfidious  machinations; — 
think  how  easy  it  is  to  begin  a  war,  but  that  no  cfne  can  tell 
when  it  will  end."2  Sad  foreboding!  which  a  catastrophe, 
beyond  all  human  foresight,  accomplished  but  too  soon.  "  Let 
us  therefore  send  a  deputation  to  the  Five  Cantons,"  continued 
Berne;  "let  us  call  upon  them  to  punish  these  infamous  calum- 
nies in  accordance  with  the  treaty ;  and  if  they  refuse,  let  us 
break  off  all  intercourse  with  them." — "  What  will  be  the  use 
of  this  mission? "  asked  Basel.  "  Do  we  not  know  the  brutality 
of  this  people  ?  And  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  rough  tr 
ment  to  which  our  deputies  will  be  exposed,  may  make  the 
matter  worse  ?  Let  us  rather  convoke  a  general  diet."  Schail- 
hausen  and  St.  Gall  having  concurred  in  this  opinion,  Berne 
summoned  a  diet  at  Baden  for  the  10th  April,  at  which  depu- 
ties from  all  the  cantons  were  assembled. 

Many  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Waldstettes  disap- 

1  Perfidorum  ac  sceleratorum  hominum  comment  urn.     (Zw.  Epp.  p.  010.) 
3  Abcr  sin  end  und  uscgang  mochte  nicman  bald  wiwsen.     (Bull.  ii.  310.) 
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proved  of  the  violence  of  the  retired  soldiers  and  of  the  monks. 
They  saw  that  these  continually  repeated  insults  would  injure 
their  cause.  "The  insults  of  which  you  complain,"  said  they 
to  the  diet,  "  afflict  us  no  less  than  you.  We  shall  know  how 
to  punish  them,  and  we  have  already  done  so.  But  there  are 
violent  men  on  both  sides.  The  other  day  a  man  of  Basel 
having  met  on  the  highroad  a  person  who  was  coming  from 
IJerne,  and  having  learnt  that  he  was  going  to  Lucerne: — '  To 
go  from  Berne  to  Lucerne,'  exclaimed  he,  '  is  passing  from  a 
father  to  an  arrant  knave!11  The  mediating  cantons  invited 
the  two  parties  to  banish  every  cause  of  discord. 

But  the  war  of  the  Chatelain  of  Musso  having  then  broken 
out,  Zwinjrli  and  Zurich,  who  saw  in  it  the  first  act  of  a  vast 

O  * 

conspiracy,  destined  to  stifle  the  Reform  in  every  place,  called 
their  allies  together.  "We  must  waver  no  longer,"  said 
/  \\ingli;  "the  rupture  of  the  alliance  on  the  part  of  the  Five 
Cantons,  and  the  unheard-of  insults  with  which  they  load  us, 
impose  upon  us  the  obligation  of  marching  against  our  enemies,1 
before  the  emperor,  who  is  still  detained  by  the  Turks,  shall 
have  expelled  the  landgrave,  seized  upon  Strasburg,  and  sub- 
jugated even  ourselves."  All  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Swiss 
seemed  to  boil  in  this  man"1;*  veins;  and  while  Uri,  Schwytz, 
and  Unterwalden  basely  kissed  the  hand  of  Austria,  this 
Xuricher — the  greatest  Helvetian  of  the  age — faithful  to  the 
memory  of  old  Switzerland,  but  not  so  to  still  holier  traditions, 
followed  in  the  glorious  steps  of  Stauffacher  and  Winkelried. 

The  warlike  tone  of  Zurich  alarmed  its  confederates.  Basel 
proposed  a  summons,  and  then,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  rupture 
of  the  alliance.  Schaffhausen  and  St.  Gall  were  frightened 
even  at  this  step:  "The  mountaineers,  so  proud,  indomitable, 
and  exasperated,"  said  they,  "will  accept  with  joy  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  confederation,  and  then  shall  we  be  more  advanced?" 
Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  when,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all,  deputies  from  Uri  and  Schwytz  made  their  appear- 
ance. They  were  coldly  received;  the  cup  of  honour  was  not 
offered  to  them;  and  they  had  to  walk,  according  to  their  own 
account,  in  the  midst  of  the  insulting  cries  of  the  people.  They 

1  Sy  gvraltig  ic  iiU-rzichvn.     (Bull.  ii.  300.) 
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unsuccessfully   endeavoured    t"   ryuse    their   conduct.      "  \\'e 
have  loiin-  1,,.,-n  \\aitini:."  was  the  cold  reply  of  the  dirt,  "t 
your  art  inns  ami  your  word-   agree."1     The   nidi  of  Sdnvytx 
and  of  Uri  returned  in  sadne--  to  tlicir  homes;  and  the  a--cmlily 
broke  up,  full  of  sorrow  and  di.-i 

Xwinu'li  beheld    with  pain    the    deputies   of  th  :ical 

t  owns  separating  without   having  come   to  any  decision.      H,. 
no  longer  desired  only  a  reformation  of  the  Church;  he  wi 
for  a  transformation  in  the  confederacy;  and  it  was  this  latter 
reform  that  he  now  was  preaching  from  the  pulpit,  according  to 
what  we  learn  from  Bullinger.2     He  was  not  the  only  \>< 
who  desired  it.     For  a  long  time  the  inhabitant-  of  the  m-.-t 
populous  and  powerful  towns  of  Switzerland  had  complained 
that  the  Waldstettes,  whose  contingent  of  men  and   money 
was  much  below  theirs,  had  an  equal  share  in  the  dclibera; 
of  the  diet,  and  in  the  fruits  of  their  victories.     This  had  '• 
the  cause  of  division  after  the  Burgondian   war.     The    ; 
Cantons,  by  means  of  their  adherents,  had  the  majority.      Nou 
Zwingli  thought  tliat  the  reins  of  Switzerland  should  be  p! 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  cities,  and,  above  all,  in  those  of  the 
powerful  cantons   of  Berne  and  Zurich.     New   time-,  in   his 
opinion,  called  for  new  forms.     It  was  not  sufficient  to  din 
from  every  public  oiliee  the  pensioners  of  foreign   princes,  and 
-institute  pious  men  in  their  place;    the  federal  compact  must 
l)e  remodelled,  and  settled   upon  a   more  equitable    ba-is.      A 
national  constituent  assembly  would  doubtless  have   re-ponded 
to  his  wishes.     These  discourses,  which  were  rather  those  "f  a 
tribune   of  the  people  than   of  a  minister  of  Jc.-ns  Christ, 
hastened  on  the  terrible  catastrophe. 

And  indeed  the  animated  word-  of  the  patriot  reformer 
pa-sed  from  the  church  where  they  had  been  delivered  into  the 
councils  and  the  halls  of  the  guilds,  into  the  streets  and  the 
fields.  The  burning  words  that  fell  from  this  man's  lip-  kindled 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citixens.  The  electric  spark,  eM-apiiii: 
with  noi-e  and  commotion,  was  felt  even  in  the  m<>-t  di 


1   I'liil  wurtt  un<i  \vi-rk  mil  rii>:ui<l.TM  ^m.L'"''!  wvriii'l.      i  Hull,  ii 
'-'  Train:  ir:»r  li.-ill'lii;   nil'  rim-    L't'im-iiii-    KHuniiatiuii    L"  im-iurr    Ky-lgoiui- 
(ll)id. 
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cottage.  The  ancient  traditions  of  wisdom  and  prudence  seemed 
forgotten.  Public  opinion  declared  itself  energetically.  On 
tlif  29th  and  30th  April,  a  number  of  horsemen  rode  hastily 
out  of  Zurich;  they  were  envoys  from  the  council,  commissioned 
to  remind  all  the  allied  cities  of  the  encroachment  of  the  Five 
Cantons,  and  to  call  for  a  prompt  and  definitive  decision. 
Reaching  their  several  destinations,  the  messengers  recapitu- 
lated the  grievances.1  "Take  care,"  said  they  in  conclusion; 
"great  dangers  are  impending  over  all  of  us.  The  emperor 
and  King  Ferdinand  are  making  vast  preparations;  they  are 
about  to  enter  Switzerland  with  large  sums  of  money,  and  with 
a  numerous  army." 

Zurich  joined  actions  to  words.  This  state,  being  resolved  to 
make  every  exertion  to  establish  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  those  bailiwicks  where  it  shared  the  sovereignty  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  cantons,  desired  to  interfere  by  force  wherever 
negotiations  could  not  prevail.2  The  federal  rights,  it  must  be 
confessed,  were  trampled  under  foot  at  St.  Gall,  in  Thurgovia, 
in  the  Rheinthal;  and  Zurich  substituted  arbitrary  decisions 
in  their  place,  that  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Waldstettes 
to  the  highest  degree.  Thus  the  number  of  enemies  to  the 
Reform  kept  increasing;  the  tone  of  the  Five  Cantons  became 
daily  more  threatening,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  whom  their  business  called  into  the  mountains,  were 
loaded  with  insults,  and  sometimes  badly  treated.  These  violent 
proceedings  excited  in  turn  the  anger  of  the  reformed  cantons. 
Zwingli  traversed  Thurgovia,  St.  Gall,  and  the  Tockenburg, 

1  They  are  to  be  found  in  Bullinger,  ii.  308-376. 

2  If  this  were  so,  the  author  has  much  better  reason  to  argue  from  such  a  pro- 
cedure, against  the  Zurichers,  as  attempting  to  propagate  the  gospel  by  the  sword, 
tlian  he  will  find  in  Zwingli's  counselling  war  with  the  Waldstettes.     It  may  be 
alleged,  however,  in  defence  of  tlie  Zurich  government,  that  wherever  the  people 
seemed,  as  was  so  generally  the  case,  eager  to  receive  the  gospel,  there  was  but  a 
show  of  justice  in  sacrificing  their  inalienable  rights  of  conscience  to  any  tyranny 
whatever,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  federal  rights.     If  we  are  to  adopt 
the  maxim  that  whatever  is,  is  right,  no  doubt  Zurich  ought  to  have  refrained 
from  intermeddling  or  innovating.     But  unfortunately  much  of  what  then  was, 
•was  wrong;  and  it  seemed  intolerable  that  while  any  part  of  the  government  of 
the  bailiwicks  was,  during  any  time,  committed  to  Zurich,  it  should  be  compelled 
<j'ii.-tly  to  sanction  the  wrong.     Indeed,  it  must  in  such  cases  have  carried  the 
majority  of  tho  people  with  it,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  had  its  innovations 
depended  for  their  pennanancc  absolutely  on  an  external  and  what  might  be  called 
intermittent  government,  they  would  have  given  such  offence.— D.  D.  •. 

III.  3  L 
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everywhere  organizing  synods,  taking  part  in  their  proceedings, 
and  preaching  before  excited  :md  enthusiastic  crowds.     In  nil 
parts  he  met  with  confidence  and  respect.     At  St.  Gall  an  im- 
mense crowd  assembled  under  his  windows,  and  a  concert  of 
voices  and  instruments  expressed  the  public  gratitude  in   har- 
monious songs.1    "Let  us  not  abandon  ourselves,"  he  rep< 
continually,  "and  all  will  go  well."     It  was  reaolred  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  at  Arau  on  the  12th  May,  to  delili 
on  a  posture  of  affairs  that  daily  became  more  critical.     This 
meeting  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Diet  of  Arau — Helvetic  Unity — Berne  proposes  to  close  the  Markets — Opj.. 
of  Zurich — Proposition  agreed  to  and  published — Zwingli's  War  Si-rmon — 
Blockade  of  the  Waldstettes — No  Bread,  noWine.no  Salt — Indignation  of  tin- 
Forest  Cantons — The  Roads  blockaded — Processions — Cry  of  despair — Fniiin- 
tries  to  conciliate — Diet  at  Brcmgarten — Hope — The  Cantons  indexible — The 
Strength  of  Zurich  broken — Discontent — Zwingli's  false  Position — Zwingli 
demands  his  Dismission — The  Council  remonstrate — He  remains — Zwingli  at 
Brenigarten — Zwingli's  Farewell  to  Bullinger — Zwingli's  Agony — The  Forest 
Cantons  reject  all  Conciliation — Frightful  Omens — The  Comet — Zwingli's 
Tranquillity. 

ZWINQLI'S  scheme  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Helvetian  constitution  did  not  prevail  in  the  diet  of  Arau. 
Perhaps  it  was  thought  better  to  see  the  result  of  the  crisis. 
Perhaps  a  more  Christian,  a  more  federal  view — the  hope  of  pro- 
curing the  unity  of  Switzerland  by  unity  of  faith — occupied  men's 
minds  more  than  the  pre-eminence  of  the  cities.  In  truth,  if  a 
certain  number  of  cantons  remained  with  the  pope,  the  unity  of 
the  confederation  was  destroyed,  it  might  be  for  ever.  But  if 
all  the  confederation  was  brought  over  to  the  same  faith,  the 
ancient  Helvetic  unity  would  bo  established  on  the  strongest 
and  surest  foundation.  Now  was  the  time  for  acting — or  ne\ .  r; 
and  there  must  be  no  fear  of  employing  a  violent  remedy  to  re- 
store the  whole  body  to  health. 

1  And  yet  om>  would  suppose  from  the  general  strain  of  tlie  author's  ren 
that  it  was  not  by  conviction,  but  by  tin-  sword  and  by  compulsion,  that  the  Swiss 
left  Homo  for  the  He-formation  under  Zwiugli. — v.  D.  s. 
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Nevertheless,  the  allies  shrank  back  at  the  thought  of  restor- 
ing religious  liberty  or  political  unity  by  means  of  arms ;  and 
to  escape  from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  confederation  was 
placed,  they  sought  a  middle  course  between  war  and  peace. 
"There  is  no  doubt,"  said  the  deputies  from  Berne,  "that  the 
behaviour  of  the  cantons  with  regard  to  the  Word  of  God  fully 
authorizes  an  armed  intervention ;  but  the  perils  that  threaten 
us  on  the  side  of  Italy  and  the  empire — the  danger  of  arousing 
the  lion  from  his  slumber — the  general  want  and  misery  that 
afflict  our  people — the  rich  harvests  that  will  soon  cover  our 
fields,  and  which  the  war  would  infallibly  destroy — the  great 
number  of  pious  men  among  the  Waldstettes,  and  whose  inno- 
cent blood  would  flow  along  with  that  of  the  guilty : — all  these 
motives  enjoin  us  to  leave  the  sword  in  the  scabbard.  Let  us 
rather  close  our  markets  against  the  Five  Cantons;  let  us  re- 
fuse them  corn,  salt,  wine,  steel,  and  iron;  wo  shall  thus  impart 
authority  to  the  friends  of  peace1  among  them,  and  innocent 
blood  will  be  spared."2  The  meeting  separated  forthwith  to 
carry  this  intermediate  proposition  to  the  different  evangelical 
cantons;  and  on  the  loth  May  again  assembled  at  Zurich. 

Convinced  that  the  means  apparently  the  most  violent  were 
nevertheless  both  the  surest  and  the  most  humane,  Zurich  re- 
sisted the  Bernese  proposition  with  all  its  might.  "By  accept- 
ing this  proposition,"  said  they,  "we  sacrifice  the  advantages 
that  we  now  possess,  and  we  give  the  Five  Cantons  time  to  arm 
themselves,  and  to  fall  upon  us  first.  Let  us  take  care  that 
the  emperor  does  not  then  assail  us  on  one  side,  while  our 
ancient  confederates  attack  us  on  the  other;  a  just  war  is  not 
in  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  it — 
takinjr  the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 


1  Tt  Is  evident  that  the  Bernese  had  no  idea  of  the  desperate  antipathy  of  their 
neighbours  to  the  gospel,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  tremendous  power  wielded  by 
a  (elfish  and  cunning  priesthood  over  a  superstitious  people.  They  never  dreamt 
of  the  resistance  to  reason  and  humanity  proving  so  obstinate,  as  to  entail  extreme 
physical  sufferings  on  the  old,  the  young,  and  the  weak,  rather  than  yield  to  their 
dictates.  They  never  calculated  on  exciting  in  the  Waldstettes  that  fierce  and 
dogged  resentment  which  Zwingli's  better  knowledge  of  human  nature  enabled  him 
to  foresee,  and  which  led  him  so  warmly  to  prefer  open  war,  or  the  direct  punish- 
ment by  the  state  of  evil-doers,  and  thus  the  procuring  of  peace  to  the  oppressed. 
— D.  D.  s. 

1  Und  dadurch  umhuldiez  Blut  erspart  wurdc.     (null.  ii.  383.) 
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guilty;  straitening  by  hunger  tho  sick,  the  aged,  pregnant  wo- 
men, children,  ami  all  who  are  deeply  alllifted  l>y  the  injustice 
of  the  Waldstettes.1  We  should  bewaro  of  exciting  l>v  this 

O          v 

means  the  anger  of  the  poor,  and  transforming  into  enemies  many 
who  at  the  present  time  are  our  friends  and  our  brothers !" 

We  must  acknowledge  that  this  language,  which  was  Xwin- 
gli's,  contained  much  truth.  But  the  other  cantons,  and  Berne 
in  particular,  were  immovable.  "When  we  have  once  s-lie.l  tin- 
blood  of  our  brothers,"  said  they,  "we  shall  never  be  able  to 
restore  life  to  those  who  have  lost  it;  while,  from  the  moment 
the  Waldstettes  have  given  us  satisfaction,  wo  shall  be  able  to 
put  an  end  to  all  these  severe  measures.  We  are  resolved  not 
to  begin  the  war."  There  were  no  means  of  running  counter 
to  such  a  declaration.  The  Zurichers  consented  to  refuse  sup- 
plies to  the  Waldstettes;  but  it  was  with  hearts  full  of  angui-!i. 
as  if  they  had  foreseen  all  that  this  deplorable  measure  would 
cost  them.2  It  was  agreed  that  the  severe  step  that  was  now 
about  to  be  taken  should  not  be  suspended  except  by  common 
consent,  and  that,  as  it  would  create  great  exasperation,  radi 
one  should  hold  himself  prepared  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  Zurich  and  Berne  were  commissioned  to  notify  this 
determination  to  the  Five  Cantons;  and  Zurich,  discharging 
its  task  with  promptitude,  immediately  forwarded  an  order  to 
every  bailiwick  to  suspend  all  communication  with  the  Wald- 
stettes, commanding  them  at  the  same  time  to  abstain  from  ill 
usage  and  hostile  language.  Thus  the  Reformation,  becoming 
imprudently  mixed  up  with  political  combinations,  marched  from 
fault  to  fault;  it  pretended  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
and  was  now  about  to  refuse  them  bread!3 

On  the  Sunday  following — it  was  Whitsunday — the  resolu- 
tion was  published  from  the  pulpits.  Zwingli  walked  towards 
his,  where  an  immense  crowd  was  waiting  for  him.  The  piercing 
eye  of  this  great  man  easily  discovered  the  dangers  of  the  mea- 

1  Krnnki',  nlte,  shwanjyere  wybor,  kinder  mid  sunst  betrubte.     (Bull.  ii.  3ft4.) 

*  Schmerzlich  und  kummersaehlioh.     (Ibid.  386.) 

'  State  this  correctly  nnd  tli<>  imprr-sion  produced  by  it  is  very  different. 
"Thus  the  government  of  Zurich,  unhappily  called  to  maintain  tli«-  i  MIISC  of  the 
oppressed,  was  constrained  to  employ  the  handiest  measures,  in  order,  without 
war,  to  open  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor." — D.  ».  s. 
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sure  in  a  political  point  of  view,  and  his  Christian  heart  deeply 
felt  all  its  cruelty.  His  soul  was  overburdened,  his  eyes  down- 
cast. If  at  this  moment  the  true  character  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  had  awoke  within  him; — if  Zwingli  with  his  powerful 
voice  had  called  on  the  people  to  humiliation  before  God,  to 
forgiveness  of  trespasses,  and  to  prayer,  safety  might  yet  have 
dawned  on  "broken-hearted"  Switzerland.  But  it  was  not  so.1 
More  and  more  the  Christian  disappears  in  the  reformer,  and 
the  citizen  alone  remains;  but  in  that  character  he  soars  far 
above  all,  and  his  policy  is  undoubtedly  the  most  skilful.  He 
saw  clearly  that  every  delay  may  ruin  Zurich;  and  after  hav- 
ing made  his  way  through  the  congregation,  and  closed  the 
book  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  he  hesitated  not  to  attack  the  re- 
solution which  he  had  just  communicated  to  the  people,  and 
on  the  very  festival  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  war.  "He 
who  fears  not  to  call  his  adversary  a  criminal,"  said  he  in  his 
usual  forcible  language,  "must  be  ready  to  follow  the  word  with 
a  blow.2  If  he  does  not  strike,  he  will  be  stricken.  Men  of 
Zurich!  you  deny  food  to  the  Five  Cantons,  as  to  evil  doers; 
well !  let  the  blow  follow  the  threat,  rather  than  reduce  poor 
innocent  creatures  to  starvation.  If,  by  not  taking  the  offen- 
sive, you  appear  to  believe  that  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
punishing  the  Waldstettes,  and  yet  you  refuse  them  food  and 
drink,  you  will  force  them  by  this  line  of  conduct  to  take  up 
arms,  to  raise  their  hands,  and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  you. 
This  is  the  fate  that  awaits  you.1' 

These  words  of  the  eloquent  reformer  moved  the  whole  as- 
sembly. Zwingli's  politic  mind  already  so  influenced  and  mis- 
led all  the  people,  that  there  were  few  souls  Christian  enough 
to  feel  how  strange  it  was,  that  on  the  very  day  when  they 

1  Ts  the  author  so  snre  that  it  was  not  BO?  I  apprehend  that  no  one  who  is  at 
all  familiar  with  Zwingli's  writings,  who  considers  his  words  when  he  offered  to 
leave  Zurich,  as  related  a  few  pajjes  further  on,  and  his  prayers  as  he  passed  from 
Zurich  to  Capcl  on  the  memorable  day  of  his  death,  can  fur  a  moment  suppose 
that  he  did  not  call  on  his  fellow-citizens  "to  humiliation  before  God,  to  forgive- 
ness of  trespasses,  and  to  prayer."  The  author  complains  that  the  Christian  dis- 
appears in  the  Reformer,  and  the  citizen  alone  remains.  But  this  disappearance 
of  the  ChrL-ti.in  in  the  citizen,  is  quite  a  modern  phenomenon,  and  never  e-oiiM 
have  been  manifested  by  one  who,  like  Zwingli,  made  his  Christian  principle* 
influence  his  whole  conduct,  both  public,  private,  and  ecclesiastical. — o.  D.  •. 

3  Das  er  wortt  und  faust  mitt  einander  gan  lasse.     (Bull.  ii.  388.) 
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were  celebrating  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  peace  and  !<>vo 
upon  the  Christian  Church,  the  mouth  of  ;i  minister  <>!' 
should  utter  a  provocation  to  war.     They  look<-il  at  this  .sermon 
only  in  a  political  point  of  view:  "It  is  a  seditious  discou 
it  is  an  excitement  to  civil  war!"1  said  some.     "No,"  replied 
others,  "it  is -the  language  that  the  safety  of  the  state  iv.jui: 
All  Zurich  was  agitated.     "Zurich  has  too  much  lire,"  said 
Berne.     "Berne   has   too    much    cunning,"    replied    Zurich." 
Zwingli's  gloomy  prophecy  was  too  soon  to  be  fulfilled. 

No  sooner  had  the  reformed  cantons  communicated  this  piti- 
less decree  to  the  Waldstettes  than  they  hastened  its  execution; 
and  Zurich  showed  the  greatest  strictness  respecting  it.  Notonly 
the  markets  of  Zurich  and  of  Berne,  but  also  those  of  the  free  baili- 
wicks of  St.  Gall,  of  the  Tockenburg,  of  the  district  of  Sargans 
and  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  a  country  partly  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Waldstettes,  were  shut  against  the  Five 
Cantons.  A  formidable  power  had  suddenly  encompassed  witli 
barrenness,  famine,  and  death  the  noble  founders  of  Helvetian 
liberty.  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  and  Lucerne,  were, 
as  it  seemed,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  desert.  Their  own  sub- 
jects, thought  they  at  least,  the  communes  that  have  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  them,  would  range  themselves  on  their 
side!  But  no;  Bremgarten,  and  even  Mellingen,  refused  all 
succour.  Their  last  hope  was  in  Wesen  and  the  Gastal. 
Neither  Berne  nor  Zurich  had  anything  to  do  there;  Sclnvvt/ 

1  There  is  a  perverscness  of  reasoning  against  Zwingli  here  which  one  finds  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  author's  general  view  ot'  liis  ehararter.  So  tar  in  mi 
the  Reformer's  address  being  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love,  had  it  U-en 
other  than  it  was,  it  would  have  been  liable  to  that  charge.  For  what  were  hU 
grand  reasons  for  war ;  first,  because  it  was  right  for  governments  such  as  those  of 
/urich  and  Berne,  who  according  to  the  word  of  God  had  a  Divine  commission  to 
wield  the  sword  against  evil  doers,  that  the  Five  Cantons  should  not  be  allowed  to 
oppress  and  murder  the  innocent ;  it  was  as  criminals,  not  adversaries,  they  were 
regarded.  Secondly,  because  however  really  merciful  as  well  as  just  it  would  be 
to  take  this  severe  step,  the  starving  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
male  and  female,  young  and  old,  was  at  once  unmerciful  and  unjust.  It  was  war 
directed  against  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  and  in  its  direst  form.  So  far 
too  from  beiii'_'  expedient,  it  could  not  but  have  the  effect  of  diverting  tin-  minds 
of  the  Five  Cantons  from  a  candid  consideration  of  the  wrongs  they  were  inllieting 
on  persons  whose  sole  fault  was  fidelity  to  their  nmvietions,  ami  .•:'  <  "!.>•<  n; rating 
all  their  feelings  in  one  desperate  determination  to  revenge  what  must  have 
appeared  a  piece  of  inhuman  policy. — n.  n.  8. 

*  It  was  Zwingli  who  thus  characterized  the  two  rities: — 
Hern;  klago  /urich  wan-  7.11  hit/i^; 
Zurich :  Berne  ware  zu  witzig. — Stettler. 
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and  Glaris  alone  ruled  over  them ;  but  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies had  penetrated  everywhere.  A  majority  of  thirteen  votes 
had  declared  in  favour  of  Zurich  at  the  landsgemeinde  of  Glaris; 
and  Glaris  closed  the  gates  of  Wesen  and  of  the  Gastal  against 
Schwytz.  In  vain  did  Berne  itself  cry  out:  "How  can  you 
compel  subjects  to  refuse  supplies  to  their  lords?""  In  vain  did 
Schwytz  raise  its  voice  in  indignation;  Zurich  immediately 
sent  to  Wesen — gunpowder  and  bullets.  It  was  upon  Zurich, 
therefore,  that  fell  all  the  odium  of  a  measure  which  that  city 
had  at  first  so  earnestly  combated.  At  Arau,  at  Bremgarten, 
at  Mellingen,  in  the  free  bailiwicks,  were  several  carriages  laden 
with  provisions  for  the  "VValdstettes.  They  were  stopped,  un- 
loaded, and  upset:  with  them  barricades  were  erected  on  the 
roads  leading  to  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  and  Zug.  Already  a  year 
of  dearth  had  made  provisions  scarce  in  the  Five  Cantons; — 
already  had  a  frightful  epidemic,  the  Sweating  Sickness,  scat- 
tered everywhere  despondency  and  death:  but  now  the  hand 
of  man  was  joined  to  the  hand  of  God ;  the  evil  increased,  and 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  beheld  unheard-of  cala- 
mities approach  with  hasty  steps.  No  more  bread  for  their 
children — no  more  wine  to  revive  their  exhausted  strength — 
no  more  salt  for  their  flocks  and  herds!  Everything  failed 
them  that  man  requires  for  subsistence.1  Ono  could  not  see 
such  things,  and  be  a  man,  without  feeling  his  heart  wrung. 
In  the  confederate  cities,  and  out  of  Switzerland,  numerous 
voices  were  raised  against  this  implacable  measure.  What 
good  can  result  from  it?  Did  not  St.  Paul  write  to  the  Ro- 
mans: "If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give 
him  drink:  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head."2  And  when  the  magistrates  wished  to  convince  certain 
refractory  communes  of  the  utility  of  the  measure :  "  We  desire 
no  religious  war,"  cried  they.  "  If  the  Waldstettes  will  not  be- 
lieve in  God,  let  them  stick  to  the  devil !" 

But  it  was  especially  in  the  Five  Cantons  that  earnest  com- 
plaints were  heard.     The  most  pacific  individuals,  and  even 

1  Doslmlb  sy  bald  grosscn  mangel  crlittend  an  allcm  dcm  das  der  Mensh  gelnbcn 
soil.     (Bull.  ii.  396.) 

2  Ibid.     Rom.  xii.  20. 
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the  secret  partisans  of  the  Reform,  seeing  famine  invade  their 
limitations,  felt  the  deepest  indignation.   The  enemies  uf  Zurich 
skilfully  took  ml  vantage  of  this  disposition;  they  fostered  these 
murmurs;  and  soon  the  cry  of  anger  and  distress  re-echoed 
from  all  the  mountains.     In  vain  did  Berne  represent  to  the 
Waldstettes  that  it  is  more  cruel  to  refuse  men   the   nourish- 
ment of  the  soul  than  to  cut  off  that  of  the  body.     "God," 
replied  these  mountaineers  in  their  despair,  "God   causes  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  to  grow  freely  for  all  mcn!"J     They  were 
not  content  with  groaning  in  their  cottages,  and  venting  their 
indignation  in  the  councils;  they  filled  all  Switzerland  with 
complaints  and  menaces.2     "They  wish  to  employ  famine  to 
tear  us  from  our  ancient  faith;  they  wish  to  deprive  our  wives 
and  our  children  of  bread,  that  they  may  take  from  us  the 
liberty  we  derive  from  our  forefathers.     When  did  such  things 
ever  take  place  in  the  bosom  of  the   confederation?     Did  we 
not  see,  in  the  last  war,  the  confederates  with  arms   in  their 
hands,  and  who  were  ready  to  draw  the  sword,  eating  together 
from  the  same  dish?    They  tear  in  pieces  old  friendships  —  they 
trample  our  ancient  manners  under  foot  —  they  violate  treaties 
—  they  break  alliances  ......  We  invoke  the  charters  of  our  an- 

cestors.    Help!  help!  ......  Wise  men  of  our  people,  give  us 

your  advice,  and  all  you  who  know  how  to  handle  the  sling  and 
the  swojd,  come  and  maintain  with  us  the  sacred  possessions, 
for  which  our  fathers,  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger, 
united  their  arms  and  their  hearts." 

At  the  same  time  the  Five  Cantons  sent  into  Alsace,  Bris- 
gau,  and  Swabia,  to  obtain  salt,  wine,  and  bread;  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  cities  was  implacable;  the  orders  were 
everywhere  given  and  everywhere  strictly  executed.  Zurich 
and  the  other  allied  cantoris  intercepted  all  communication, 
and  sent  back  to  Germany  the  supplies  that  had  been  forwarded 
to  their  brethren.  The  Five  Cantons  were  like  a  vast  fortress, 
all  the  issues  from  which  are  closely  guarded  by  watchful 
sentinels.  The  afflicted  Waldstettes,  on  beholding  themselves 
alone  with  famine  between  their  lakes  and  their  mountains, 


1  Ilartmann  Ton  Ilallwyll  to  Allxrt  of  Muliurn.  Till 

2  Klagtend  sich  allont  halben  wyt  uud  breit.     (Bull.  ii.  307.) 
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liad  recourse  to  the  observances  of  their  worship.  All  sports, 
dances,  and  every  kind  of  amusement  were  interdicted;1  prayers 
were  directed  to  be  offered  up ;  and  long  processions  covered  the 
roads  of  Einsidlen  and  other  resorts  of  pilgrims.  They  assumed 
the  belt,  and  staff,  and  arms  of  the  brotherhood  to  which  they 
each  belonged ;  each  man  carried  a  chaplet  in  his  hands,  and 
repeated  paternosters ;  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  re-echoed 
with  their  plaintive  hymns.  But  the  Waldstettes  did  still 
more:  they  grasped  their  swords — they  sharpened  the  points 
of  their  halberds — they  brandished  their  weapons  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Zurich  and  of  Berne,  and  exclaimed  with  rage:  "They 
block  up  their  roads,  but  we  will  open  them  with  our  right 
arms!":  No  one  replied  to  this  cry  of  despair;  but  there  is  a 
just  Judge  in  heaven  to  whom  vengeance  belongs,  and  who  will 
soon  reply  in  a  terrible  manner,  by  punishing  those  misguided 
persons,  who,  forgetful  of  Christian  mercy,  and  making  an  im- 
pious mixture  of  political  and  religious  matters,  pretend  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  by  famine  and  by  armed  men. 
Some  attempts,  however,  were  made  to  arrange  matters; 
but  these  very  efforts  proved  a  great  humiliation  for  Swit- 
zerland and  for  the  Reform.  It  was  not  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  it  was  France — more  than  once  an  occasion  of  dis- 
cord to  Switzerland — that  offered  to  restore  peace.  Every  pro- 
ceeding calculated  to  increase  its  influence  among  the  cantons 
was  of  service  to  its  policy.  On  the  14th  May,  Maigret  and 
Dangertin  (the  latter  of  whom  had  received  the  Gospel  truth, 
and  consequently  did  not  dare  return  to  France),3  after 
some  allusions  to  the  spirit  which  Zurich  had  shown  in  this 
affair — a  spirit  little  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel — said  to  the 
council:  "The  king  our  master  has  sent  you  two  gentlemen  to 
consult  on  the  means  of  preserving  concord  among  you.  If  war 
and  tumult  invade  Switzerland,  all  the  society  of  the  Helvetians 
will  be  destroyed,4  and  whichever  party  is  the  conqueror,  he  will 

1  S  tell  tent  ab  spielen,  Tanzcn. — Tschadi  dcr  Capeller  krieg,  1531.  This  MS. 
is  attributed  to  Egidius  Tschudi,  who  must  have  written  it  in  1533,  in  favour  of 
tlii-  Five  Cantons,  and  was  printed  in  the  "  Helvetia,"  vol.  ii.  105. 

-  Trowtend  auch  die  Straassen  uffzu  thun  mit  gwalt.     (Bull.  ii.  307.) 

3  Kp.  Itugeri  ad  Bulling.,  12th  November  1560. 

4  Universa  societas  Helvetiorum  dilabetur,  si  tumultua  ct  bellum  inter  earn 
cruperit.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  001.) 
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be  as  nuu'h  ruined  a.s  the  other."  Zurich  having  replied  that 
if  the  Five  Cantons  would  allow  the  free  preaching  of  tho  Word 
of  God,  the  reconciliation  would  be  easy,  the  French  secretly 
sounded  the  Waldstettes,  whose  answer  was:  "We  will  never 
permit  tho  preaching  of  tho  Word  of  God  as  the  people  of /urirh 
understand  it."1 

These  more  or  less  interested  exertions  of  the  foreigners  hav- 
ing failed,  a  general  diet  became  the  only  chance  of  safety  that 
remained  for  Switzerland.  One  was  accordingly  convoked  at 
Bremgarten.  It  was  opened  in  presence  of  deputies  from  France, 
from  the  duke  of  Milan,  from  the  countess  of  Neufchatel,  from 
the  Grisons,  Valais,  Thurgovia,  and  the  district  of  Sargans; 
and  met  on  five  different  occasions, — on  the  14th  and  20th  June, 
on  the  9th  July,  and  the  10th  and  23d  August.  The  chroni- 
cler Bullinger,  who  was  pastor  of  Bremgarten,  delivered  an 
oration  at  the  opening,  in  which  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  con- 
federates to  union  and  peace. 

A  gleam  of  hope  for  a  moment  cheered  Switzerland.  The 
blockade  had  become  less  strict;  friendship  and  good  neighbour- 
hood had  prevailed  in  many  places  over  the  decrees  of  the  state. 
Unusual  roads  had  been  opened  across  tho  wildest  mountains  to 
convey  supplies  to  the  Waldstettes.  Provisions  were  concealed 
in  bales  of  merchandise;  and  while  Lucerne  imprisoned  and 
tortured  its  own  citizens,  who  were  found  with  the  pamphlets 
of  the  Zurichers,3  Berne  punished  but  slightly  the  peasants  who 
had  been  discovered  bearing  food  for  Untenvalden  and  Lucerne; 
and  Glaris  shut  its  eyes  on  the  frequent  violation  of  its  or>  i 

1  Responderunt  verb!  Dei  praedicationem  non  laturos,  quomodo  nos  intelligamus. 
(Zw.  Epp.  ii.  007.) 

3  This  was  their  way  of  stating  what  in  other  words  might  have  run  thus  : 
"  Whoever  shall  bring  the  faith  and  tho  consolations  of  the  Gospel  to  tho  jK-i-i.-li- 
ing  souls  in  our  valleys  shall,  like  Keyscr,  be  committed  to  the  flames."    Atrocious 
as  was  the  policy  suggested  by  Berne,  and  adopted,  against  Zwingli's  remon- 
strances, by  Zurich,  it  is  surely  unworthy  of  an  historian  who  might  at  least  havo 
been  candid  to  the  Reformed,  to  paint  in  such  glowing  terms  the  horrors  of  that 
policy,  while  he  withdraws  attention  altogether  from  the  criminality  and  < 
of  that  of  tho  popish  cantons.     Indeed,  throughout  tho  wliolo  of  this  It'.t'i 
of  his  llintory,  we  find  the  presence  of  a  theory  which  ho  him-elt  i 
cVl'mi-*,  and  which  could  not  possibly  have  been   reali/ed   in  the  circumstances  of 
Switzerland  at  the  time.  |><  rvcrtim:  liU  ju.l'jment,  perplexing  lii-  iv.-iMinings,  and 
leading  him  into  descriptions  which,  from  their  unconscious  partiality,  h.i 
the  effect  of  deliberate  misrepresentations. — n.  D.  0. 

3  Warf  sic  in  Gefangniw.     (Bull.  iii.  30.) 
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The  voice  of  charity  that  had  be-on  momentarily  stifled,  pleaded 
with  fresh  energy  the  cause  of  their  confederates  before  the  re- 
formed cantons. 

But  the  Five  Cantons  were  inflexible.  "  We  will  not  listen 
to  any  proposition  before  the  raising  of  the  blockade,"  said  they. 
••  \Ve  will  not  raise  it,"  replied  Berne  and  Zurich,  "before  the 
Gospel  is  allowed  to  be  freely  preached,  not  only  in  the  common 
bailiwicks,  but  also  in  the  Five  Cantons."  This  was  undoubt- 
edly going  too  far,  even  according  to  the  natural  law  and  the 
principles  of  the  confederation.  The  councils  of  Zurich  might 
consider  it  their  duty  to  have  recourse  to  war  for  maintaining 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  common  bailiwicks;  but  it  was  un- 
just— it  was  a  usurpation,  to  constrain  the  Five  Cantons  in  a 
matter  that  concerned  their  own  territory.1  Nevertheless  the 
mediators  succeeded,  not  without  much  trouble,  in  drawing  up 
a  plan  of  conciliation  that  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  wishes 
of  both  parties.  The  conference  was  broken  up,  and  this  project 
was  hastily  transmitted  to  thedifferent  states  for  their  ratification. 

The  diet  met  again  a  few  days  after;  but  the  Five  Cantons 
persisted  in  their  demand,  without  yielding  in  any  one  point. 

1  This  can  be  sound  principle  only  under  the  idea  that  humanity  is  one-sided 
nnd  justice  blind  to  something  besides  bribes.  Could  the  governments  of 
Berne  and  Zurich  justly  or  humanely  homologate  the  outlawry  and  torture  of 
the  Christian  brethren  in  the  territory  of  the  Five  Cantons  ?  It  was  an  usurpa- 
tion, it  seems,  to  constrain  the  latter  in  a  matter  that  concerned  their  own  terri- 
tory. And  was  it  no  usurpation  to  constrain  the  former  in  a  matter  that  most 
certainly  did  concern  their  own  territory,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  their  sub- 
jects had  no  human  sympathies — no  susceptibility  of  compassion — no  capacity  to 
feel  pain  on  hearing  that  men  and  women  were  imprisoned  and  tortured  for  holding 
the  Gospel  in  common  with  themselves.  But  all  this  is  reasoning  beside  the 
jHjint.  The  plain  question  addressed  to  the  Five  Cantons  by  Berne  and  Zurich 
was :  "  Are  you  resolved  to  be  unjust,  merciless,  fiendish  to  innocent  persons?  If 
so,  you  can  expect  no  interchange  of  kind  offices  with  us.  We  must  treat  you  as 
enemies,  not  to  us  only,  but  to  the  human  race,  until  you  cease  to  be  so."  Civi- 
lized nations  have  combined  to  treat  slave-trading  on  the  high  seas  as  piracy ;  any 
protestation  against  this  as  an  usurpation  would  be  scouted  by  all  men  deserving 
the  name  of  men,  and  so  the  combination  of  the  Reformed  Cantons  against  the 
atrocious  procedure  of  the  persecuting  confederates  receives  an  instant  sanction 
from  the  unsophisticated  voice  of  humanity,  provided  no  gentler  method  could 
avail  to  arrest  tliat  bloody  policy.  War  against  fighting  men  was  certainly  far 
more  humane  than  starvation  directed  against  all,  including  old  men  and  suck- 
lings, women  and  children,  who  might  have  had  no  part  in  the  evil  that  demanded 
such  a  check.  And  so  far  therefore  from  Zwingli  departing,  as  the  author  repeat- 
edly suggests,  from  his  character  as  a  man  of  ]ieace,  what  he  himself  said  was  in 
one  sense  true,  that  the  war  he  advised  was  really  |>cacc,  and  the  |>eace  recom- 
mended by  others  really  war.  To  attack  a  whole  nation  is  war;  lawfully  to  punish 
the  guilty  part  of  it,  is  one  of  the  duties  of  peace. — D.  D.  B. 
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In  vain  iliil  Zurich  and  Berno  represent  t<>  tln-m,  that,  by  per- 
secuting the  reformed,  tin  cantons  violated  the  treaty  of  p< 
in  vain  did  the  mediators  exhau-t  their  strength  in  \van 
and  entreaties.     The  parties  appeared  at  one  time  to  approxi- 
mate, and  then  on  a  sudden  they  were  more  distant  and  more 
irritated  than  ever.     The  \Valdstettes  at  last  broke  up  the  third 
conference  by  declaring,  that  far  from  opposing  the  evangelical 
truth,  they  would  maintain  it,  as  it  had  been  taught  bv 
Redeemer,  by  his  holy  apostles,  by  the  four  doctors,  and  by 
their  holy  mother,  the  Church — a  declaration  that  seemed  a 
bitter  irony  to  the  deputies  from  Zurich  and  Berne.     Never- 
theless Berne,  turning  towards  Zurich  as  they  were  separating, 
observed:  "Beware  of  too  much  violence,  even  should  they  at- 
tack you ! " 

This  exhortation  was  unnecessary.  The  strength  of  Zurich 
had  passed  away.  The  first  appearance  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  the  reformers  had  been  greeted  with  joy.  The  people, 
who  groaned  under  a  twofold  slavery,  believed  they  saw  the 
dawn  of  liberty.  But  their  minds,  abandoned  for  ages  to 
superstition  and  ignorance,  being  unable  immediately  to  realize 
the  hopes  they  had  conceived,  a  spirit  of  discontent  soon  spiv;id 
among  the  masses.  The  change  by  which  Zwingli,  ceasing  to 
be  a  man  of  the  Gospel,  became  the  man  of  the  State,  took 
away  from  the  people  the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  resist  the 
terrible  attacks  they  would  have  to  sustain.  The  enemies  of 
the  Reform  had  a  fair  chance  against  it,  so  soon  as  its  friends 
abandoned  the  position  that  gave  them  strength.  Be>i 
Christians  could  not  have  recourse  to  famine  and  to  \var  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  without  their  consciences 
becoming  troubled.  The  Zurichers  "walked  not  in  the  Spirit,  but 
in  the  flesh;  now,  tlw  works  of  the  flesh  are  hatred,  ran'- 
emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions"*  The  danger  without  was 
increasing,  while  within,  hope,  union,  and  courage  were  far  from 
being  augmented:  men  saw  on  the  contrary  the  gradual  <li-ap- 
]»'-arance  of  that  harmony  and  lively  faith  which  had  !>een  the 
strength  of  the  Reform.  The  Reformation  had  grasped  the 
sword,  and  that  very  sword  pierced  its  heart. 

1  Galatiatu  v.  10,  20. 
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Occasions  of  discord  were  multiplied  in  Zurich.  By  the  advice 
of  Zwingli,  the  number  of  nobles  was  diminished  in  the  two 
r<  Hindis,  because  of  their  opposition  to  the  Gospel:  and  this  mea- 
smv  spread  discontent  among  the  most  honourable  families 
of  the  canton.  The  millers  and  bakers  were  placed  under  certain 
regulations,  which  the  dearth  rendered  necessary,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  townspeople  attributed  this  proceeding  to  the  sermons 
of  the  reformer,  and  became  irritated  against  him.  Rodolph 
Lavater,  bailiff  of  Kibourg,  was  appointed  captain-general,  and 
the  officers  who  were  of  longer  standing  than  he  were  offended. 
Many  who  had  been  formerly  the  most  distinguished  by  their 
zeal  for  the  Reform,  now  openly  opposed  the  cause  they  had 
supported.  The  ardour  with  which  the  ministers  of  peace 
demanded  war  spread  in  every  quarter  a  smothered  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  many  persons  gave  vent  to  their  indignation.  This 
unnatural  confusion  of  Church  and  State,  which  had  corrupted 
Christianity  after  the  age  of  Constantine,  was  hurrying  on  the 
ruin  of  the  Reformation.  The  majority  of  the  Great  Council, 
ever  ready  to  adopt  important  and  salutary  resolutions,  was 
destroyed.  The  old  magistrates,  who  were  still  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  feelings  of 
jealousy,  against  men  whose  non-official  influence  prevailed  over 
theirs.  All  those  who  hated  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  whether 
from  love  of  the  world  or  from  love  to  the  pope,  boldly  raised 
their  heads  in  Zurich.  The  partisans  of  the  monks,  the  friends 
of  foreign  service,  the  malcontents  of  every  class,  coalesced  in 
pointing  out  Zwingli  as  the  author  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
people. 

Zwingli  was  heart-broken.  He  saw  that  Zurich  and  the 
Reformation  were  hastening  to  their  ruin,  and  he  could  not 
check  them.  How  could  he  do  so,  since,  without  suspecting  it, 
he  had  been  the  principal  accomplice  in  these  disasters?  What 
was  to  be  done?  Should  the  pilot  remain  in  the  ship  which  ho 
is  no  longer  permitted  to  save?  There  was  but  one  means  of 
safety  for  Zurich  and  for  Zwingli.  He  should  have  retiroil 
from  the  political  stage,  and  fallen  back  on  that  kingdom  which 
is  not  of  this  world;  he  should,  like  Moses,  have  kept  his  hands 
ami  his  heart  night  and  day  raised  towards  heaven,  and  ener- 
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getically  pivai-hi-d  n^j  cntaner,  iaith,and  peace.  But  religious  and 
political  matterswere  united  in  the-  mind  of  this  great  man  by  MMh 
old  and  dear  ties,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  distinguish 
their  line  of  separation.  This  confusion  had  In-come  his  dominant 
idea;  the  Christian  and  the  citizen  were  for  him  one  and  tl,  • 
same  character;  ami  hence  it  resulted,  that  all  resources  of  tin- 
state — even  cannons  and  anjm-buses — were  to  be  placed  at  ill-- 
service of  the  Truth.  When  one  peculiar  idea  thus  seizes  njmii 
a  man,  we  see  a  false  conscience  formed  within  him,  which 
approves  of  many  things  condemned  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord.1 
This  was  now  Zwingli's  condition.  War  appeared  to  him 
legitimate  and  desirable;  and  if  that  was  refused,  he  had  only 
to  withdraw  from  public  life:  he  was  for  everything  or  nothing. 
He  therefore,  on  the  26th  July,  appeared  before  the  (.J  < 
Council  with  dimmed  eyes  and  disconsolate  heart :  "For  eleven 
years,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  preaching  the  Gospel  among  ; 
and  have  warned  you  faithfully  and  paternally  of  the  woes  tli;it 
are  hanging  over  you;  but  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  my 
words;  the  friends  of  foreign  alliances,  the  enemies  of  tin* 
Gospel,  are  elected  to  the  council,  and  while  you  refuse  to  follow 
my  advice,  I  am  made  responsible  for  every  misfortune.  I 
cannot  accept  such  a  position,  and  I  ask  for  my  dismission." 
The  reformer  retired  bathed  in  tears.2 

1  Here  the  author  reiterates  his  extraordinary  idea,  that  however  justifiable 
may  be  the  use  of  "cannons  and  arquebuses,"  or  by  whatever  other  name  the 
weapons  included  under  the  term  "sword"  in  Scripture*  ni:iy  lx*  railed,  in  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  in  other  cases,  in  that  of  Christians  suffering  for  the 
faith,  they  arc  altogether  unjustifiable — a  principle  which,  carried  to  ito  ol> 
consequences,  would  have  led  the  Zurich  magistrates,  when  they  happened  to  bo 
1'rotestants,  to  submit  their  own  bodies  to  be  burnt  like  Keyser's,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting such  as  him.  I  must  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  previous  notes,  if  he 
has  not  access  to  the  Rev.  J.  Scott's  excellent  reasonings  on  Luther's  case,  to 
prove  that  Zwingli's  conscience  was  not  false,  and  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
enjoins,  instead  of  condemning  the  course  he  recommended. — D.  D.  s. 

*  Here  the  reader  must  at  every  step  distinguish  between  the  author  ami  his 
facts.     After  complaining  that  Zwingli  confouuded  the  Christian  and  the  citizen, 
as  if  these  two  characters  were  not  necessarily  confounded  in  every  Chri 
riii;,-n,  he  represents  Zwingli  as  wishing  to  retire  from  Zurich  because  tii:it 
would  not  make  war,  and  one  would  almost  supjtosc  that  he  actually  shed  tears 
because  baulked  in  his  bloody  longings.     Zwingli,  however,  says  no  such  thing. 
His  reasons  arc,  because  "the  friends  of  foreign  alliances,  the  enemies  of  the  gos- 
pel, are  elected  to  the  council."    And  were  these  not  palpable  proofs  that,  i 
of  the  Christian  and  the  citizen  being  confounded  as  they  ought  to  have  U-en  in 
the  men  who  did  such  tilings,  tlie-e  two  characters  were  separated  in   them;  or 
rather,  as  no  citizen  can  be  a  real  Christian  without   !>oing  a  Christian  citi/en. 
their  Christian  character  had  disappeared.     As  for  Zwingli  desiring  war  nmv, 
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The  council  shuddered  as  they  heard  these  words.  All  tho 
old  feelings  of  respect  which  they  had  so  long  entertained  for 
Xwingli  were  revived;  to  lose  him  now  was  to  ruin  Zurich. 
The  burgomaster  and  the  other  magistrates  received  orders  to 
persuade  him  to  recall  his  fatal  resolution.  Tho  conference 
took  place  on  the  same  day;  Zwingli  asked  time  for  considera- 
tion. For  three  days  and  three  nights  he  sought  the  road 
that  he  should  follow.  Seeing  the  dark  storm  that  was  collect- 
ing from  all  quarters,  he  considered  whether  he  ought  to  quit 
Zurich  and  seek  refuge  on  the  lofty  hills  of  the  Tockenburg, 
where  he  had  been  reared,  at  a  time  when  his  country  and  his 
Church  were  on  the  point  of  being  assailed  and  beaten  down 
by  their  enemies,  like  corn  by  the  hailstorm.  He  groaned  and 
cried  to  the  Lord.  He  would  have  put  away  the  cup  of  bitter- 
ness that  was  presented  to  his  soul,  but  could  not  gather  up 
the  resolution.  At  length  the  sacrifice  was  accomplished,  and 
the  victim  was  placed  shuddering  upon  the  altar.  Three 
days  after  the  first  conference,  Zwingli  reappeared  in  the 
council:  "I  will  stay  with  you,"  said  he,  "and  I  will  labour 
for  the  public  safety — until  death!" 

From  this  moment  he  displayed  new  zeal.  On  the  one  hand 
ho  endeavoured  to  revive  harmony  and  courage  in  Zurich;  on 
the  other  he  set  about  arousing  and  exciting  the  allied  cities  to 
increase  and  concentrate  all  the  forces  of  the  Reformation. 
Faithful  to  the  political  vocation  he  imagined  to  have  received 
from  God  himself — persuaded  that  it  was  in  the  doubts  and 
want  of  energy  of  the  Bernese  that  he  must  look  for  the  cause 
of  all  the  evil,  the  reformer  repaired  to  Bremgarten  with  Collins 
and  Steiner,  during  the  fourth  conference  of  the  diet ;  although 
he  incurred  great  danger  in  the  attempt.  He  arrived  secretly 
by  night,  and  having  entered  the  house  of  his  friend  and  dis- 

there  is  not  the  least  evidence  to  that  eflect,  however  he  may  have  urged  it 
when  there  was  every  prospect  of  tho  allied  Reformed  cantons  marching  in  such 
force  on  the  Five  Cantons  as  to  overawe  them  at  once,  and  without  bloodshed,  into 
a  respect  for  the  persons  and  the  consciences  of  their  own  subjects,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  cantons  when  in  their  power. 

The  presence  of  those  whose  place  in  Hie  council  was  deplored  by  Zwingli,  may 
well  lead  us  to  suspect  that,  admitted  as  they  were  in  express  contradiction  to 
Christian  principle,  they  became  the  instruments  of  God's  wrath,  by  suggesting 
tho  delays,  and  causing  the  confusion  of  counsels  which  led  to  the  disaet. 
C'appel. — D.  D.  «. 
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ciplo,  Bullinger,  he  invited  the  deputies  of  Berne  (.1.  •).  <\<> 
Wattevillo  and  Ini  I!;i^)  to  mrct  him  thoro  with  the  grc.v 
secrecy,  and  prayed  them  in  the  most  solemn  tone  earnestly  to 
reflect  upon  the  dangers  of  the  Reform.  "I  fear,"  s;ii<l  IK-, 
"  that  in  consequence  of  our  unbelief,  this  business  will  nut 
succeed.  By  refusing  supplies  to  the  Five  Cantons,  \\.  IKIVC 
begun  a  work  that  will  be  fatal  to  us.  What  is  to  be  done? 
Withdraw  the  prohibition?  The  cantons  will  then  be  m-.n- 
insolent  and  haughty  than  ever.  Enforce  it?  They  will  take 
the  offensive,  and  if  their  attack  succeed  you  will  behold  our 
fields  red  with  the  blood  of  the  believers,  the  doctrine  of  truth 
cast  down,  the  Church  of  Christ  laid  waste,  all  social  relai 
overthrown,  our  adversaries  more  hardened  and  irritated  again>t 
the  Gospel,  and  crowds  of  priests  and  monks  again  filling  our 

rural  districts,    streets,    and   temples And   yet,"    addd 

Zwingli,  after  a  few  instants  of  emotion  and  silence,  ;'  that 
will  have  an  end."  The  Bernese  were  filled  with  agitation  by 
the  solemn  voice  of  the  reformer.  "  We  see,"  replied  they, 
"  all  that  is  to  be  feared  for  our  common  cause,  and  we  will  em- 
ploy every  care  to  prevent  such  great  disasters." — "  I  who  write 
these  things  was  present  and  heard  them,"  adds  Bullinger.1 

It  was  feared  that  if  the  presence  of  Zwingli  at  Bremgarten 
became  known  to  the  deputies  of  the  Five  Cantons,  they  would 
not  restrain  their  violence.  During  this  nocturnal  conference 
three  of  the  town  councillors  were  stationed  as  sentinels  in 
front  of  Bullinger's  house.  Before  daybreak,  the  reform  <  T 
and  his  two  friends,  accompanied  by  Bullinger  and  the  three 
councillors,  passed  through  the  deserted  streets  leading  to  the 
gate  on  the  road  to  Zurich.  Three  different  times  Zwingli 
took  leave  of  Bullinger,  who  was  erelong  to  be  his  successor. 
His  mind  was  filled  with  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
death ;  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  that  young  friend  whose 
face  he  was  never  to  see  again;  he  blessed  him  amidst  floods  of 
tears.  "O  my  dear  Henry!"  said  he,  "may  God  protect  you! 
Be  faithful  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  his  Church."  At 
length  they  separated;  but  at  that  very  moment,  says  Bullin- 

J  These  words  arc  in  latin  :  lltoc  ipsc,  qui  hsec  scribo,  ab  illia  audivi,  pneseus 
colloquio.     (Bull.  ill.  49.) 
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jjvr,  a  mysterious  personage,  clad  in  a  robe  as  whito  as  snow, 
suddenly  appeared,  and  after  frightening  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  gate,  plunged  suddenly  into  the  water,  and 
Bullinger,  Zwingli,  and  their  friends  did  not  per- 
it;  Bullinger  himself  sought  for  it  all  around,  but  to  no 
purpose;1  still  the  sentinels  persisted  in  the  reality  of  this 
frightful  apparition.  Bullinger  in  great  agitation  returned  in 
darkness  and  in  silence  to  his  house.  His  mind  involuntarily 
compared  the  departure  of  Zwingli  and  the  white  phantom ; 
and  he  shuddered  at  the  frightful  omen  which  the  thought  of 
this  spectre  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

Sufferings  of  another  kind  pursued  Zwingli  to  Zurich.     He 
had  thought  that  by  consenting  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs 

tf 

he  would  recover  all  his  ancient  influence.  But  he  was  deceived : 
the  people  desired  to  see  him  there,  and  yet  they  would  not 
follow  him.  The  Zurichers  daily  became  more  and  more  in- 
disposed towards  the  war  which  they  had  at  first  demanded,  and 
identified  themselves  with  the  passive  system  of  Berne.  Zwingli 
remained  for  some  time  stupified  and  motionless  before  this 
inert  mass,  which  his  most  vigorous  exertions  could  not  move. 
But  soon  discovering  in  every  quarter  of  the  horizon  the  pro- 
phetic signs,  precursors  of  the  storm  about  to  burst  upon  the 
ship  of  which  he  was  the  pilot,  he  uttered  cries  of  anguish,  and 
showed  the  signal  of  distress.  "  I  see,""  exclaimed  he  one  day 
to  the  people  from  the  pulpit,  whither  he  had  gone  to  give 
utterance  to  his  gloomy  forebodings,  "  I  see  that  the  most  faith- 
ful warnings  cannot  save  you;  you  will  not  punish  the  pen- 
sioners of  the  foreigner They  have  too  firm  a  support  among 

us!  A  chain  is  prepared — behold  it  entire — it  unrolls  link 
after  link — soon  will  they  bind  me  to  it,  and  more  than  one 

pious  Zuricher  with  me It  is  against  me  they  are  enraged! 

I  am  ready;   I  submit  to  the  Lord's  will.     But  these  people 

shall  never  be  my  masters As  for  thee.  0  Zurich,  they  will 

give  thee  thy  reward;  they  will  strike  thee  on  the  head.  Thou 
wiliest  it.  Thou  refusest  to  punish  them;  well!  it  is  they  who 
will  punish  thee.2  But  God  will  not  the  less  preserve  his  Word, 

1  Ein  mcnschon  in  ein  sohneewoisscn  Kleid.     (Bull.  iii.  40.) 

*  Straafen  willt  sy  nitt,  des  wcrden  sy  dich  straafen.     (Ibid.  53.) 
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and  their  haughtiness  shall  come  to  an  end."  Sm-li  \\  a<  /winr 

O 

cry  of  agony;   but  the  immobility  of  death  alone  replied. 


hearts  of  the  Zurichen  were  so  hardened  that  the 

arrows  of  the  reformer  could  not  pierce  them,  and  they  fell  at 

his  feet  blunted  and  useless. 

But  events  were  pressing  on,  and  justified  all  his  fears.  The 
Cantons  had  rejected  every  proposition  that  had  been 
made  to  them.  "  Why  do  you  talk  of  punishing  a  few  wrongs?" 
they  had  replied  to  the  mediators;  "  it  is  a  question  of  quite 
another  kind.  Do  you  not  require  that  we  should  receive  back 
among  us  the  heretics  whom  we  have  banished,  and  tolerate  no 
other  priests  than  those  who  preach  conformably  to  the  Word 
of  God?  We  know  what  that  means.  No — no — wo  will  not 
abandon  the  religion  of  our  fathers;  and  if  we  must  see  our 
wives  and  our  children  deprived  of  food,  our  hands  will  know 
how  to  conquer  what  is  refused  to  us:  to  that  wo  pledge  our 
bodies — our  goods — our  lives."  It  was  with  this  threatening 
language  that  the  deputies  quitted  the  diet  of  Bremgarten. 
They  had  proudly  shaken  the  folds  of  their  mantles,  and  war 
had  fallen  from  them. 

The  terror  was  general,  and  the  alarmed  citizens  beheld 
everywhere  frightful  portents,  terrific  signs,  apparently  fore- 
boding the  most  horrible  events.  It  was  not  only  the  white, 
phantom  that  had  appeared  at  Bremgarten  at  ZwinglTs  side: 
the  most  fearful  omens,  passing  from  mouth  to  month,  filled 
the  people  with  the  most  gloomy  presentiments.  The  history 
of  these  phenomena,  however  strango  it  may  appear,  charac- 
terizes the  period  of  which  we  write.  We  do  not  create  the 
times:  it  is  our  simple  duty  to  paint  them  as  they  really  were. 

On  the  26th  July,  a  widow  chancing  to  be  alone  before  her 
house,  in  the  village  of  Castelenschloss,  suddenly  beheld  a 
frightful  spectacle — blood  springing  from  the  earth  all  around 

her.1  She  rushed  in  alarm  into  the  cottage but,  oh  horrible! 

blood  is  flowing  everywhere — from  the  wainscot  and  from  the 
stones;2 — it  falls  in  a  stream  from  a  basin  on  a  shelf,  and  even 

1  Ante  et  post  cam  pnrus  sanguis  ita  ncritcr  ex  dura  terra  cflluxit,  ut  ex  vena 
inri-a.     (/»v.  Kpp.  ii.  (J'J7.) 

2  Sod  etiam  ganging  ex  terra,  lignis,  ct  lapidibus  cflluxit.     ( Ibid.) 
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the  chilli's  cradle  overflows  with  it.  The  woman  imagines  that 
the  invisible  hand  of  an  assassin  has  been  at  work,  and  rushes 
in  distraction  out  of  doors,  crying  murder!  murder!1  The 
villagers  and  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  convent  assemble 
at  the  noise — they  succeed  in  partly  effacing  the  bloody  stains; 
but  a  little  later  in  the  day,  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  house, 
sitting  down  in  terror  to  cat  their  evening  meal  under  the  pro- 
jecting eaves,  suddenly  discover  blood  bubbling  up  in  a  pond — 
blood  flowin^  from  the  loft — blood  covering  all  the  walls  of  the 

O  O 

house.  Blood — blood — everywhere  blood !  The  bailiff  of  Schen- 
kenberg  and  the  pastor  of  Dalheim  arrive — inquire  into  the 
matter — and  immediately  report  it  to  the  lords  of  Berne  and  to 
Zwingti. 

Scarcely  had  this  horrible  recital — the  particulars  of  which 
are  faithfully  preserved  in  Latin  and  in  German — filled  all 
minds  with  the  idea  of  a  horrible  butchery,  than  in  the  western 
quarter  of  the  heavens  there  appeared  a  frightful  comet,2  whose 
immense  train  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  turned  towards  the  south. 
At  the  time  of  its  setting,  this  apparition  shone  in  the  sky  like 
the  fire  of  a  furnace.3  One  night — on  the  loth  August  as  it 
would  appear4 — Zwingli  and  George  Miiller,  formerly  abbot  of 
Wettingen,  being  together  in  the  cemetery  of  the  cathedral, 
both  fixed  their  eyes  upon  this  terrific  meteor.  "This  ominous 
globe,"  said  Zwingli,  "is  come  to  light  the  path  that  leads  to 
my  grave.  It  will  be  at  the  cost  of  my  life  and  of  many  good 
men  with  me.  Although  I  am  rather  shortsighted,  I  foresee 
great  calamities  in  the  future.5  The  truth  and  the  Church  will 
mourn;  but  Christ  will  never  forsake  us."  It  was  not  only  at 
Zurich  that  this  flaming  star  spread  consternation.  Vadian 
one  nijht  on  an  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 


1  Ut  eadem  excurreret  esodcm  clamitans.     (Zw.  Epp.  ii.  627.) 
J  Ein  par  eschrocklichcr  Ownct.     (Bull.  ii.  40.)     It  was  Ilalley's  comet,  that 
returns  about  every  70  yea*,-    It  ap|>cared  last  in  1835. 

3  Wi<!  ei»  fhuwr  in  chirr  es-i.  (Ibid.)  Perhaps  Bullinjjer  alludes  in  this  way 
to  the  phenomenon  remarked  by  Appian,  astronomer  to  Charles  V.,  who  observed 
this  comet  at  Injffij&ftlt,  and  \vlio  says  that  the  tail  disappeared  as  the  nucleus 
approached  the  h~>nzon.  In  1450,  its  appearance  had  already  excited  great 
terror. 

*  Cometnm  jam  tribus  noctibus  viderunt  apud  nos  alii,  ego  una  tanturn.  puto 
1">  August!.     (Zw.  Epp.  p.  034.) 

*  Ego  csoculus  non  unam  calamitatem  expccto.     (Ibid.  020.) 
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Gull,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  disciples,  after  having 
explained  to  them  the  names  of  the  stars  and  the  minu-l 
the  Creator,  stopped  before  this  cotnet,  which  denounced  the 
anger  of  God;  and  the  famous  Theophrastus  declared  that  it 
foreboded  not  only  great  bloodshed,  but  most  especially  the 
death  of  learned  and  illustrious  men.  This  mysterious  pheno- 
menon prolonged  its  frightful  visitation  until  the  3d  September. 

When  once  the  noise  of  these  omens  was  spread  abroad,  i, 
could  no  longer  contain  themselves.  Their  imaginations  were 
excited;  they  heaped  fright  upon  fright:  each  place  had  its 
terrors.  Two  banners  waving  in  the  clouds  had  been  seen  on 
the  mountain  of  the  Brunig;  at  Zug  a  buckler  had  appeared  in 
the  heavens ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Reuss,  reiterated  explosions 
were  heard  during  the  night;  on  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 
ships  with  aerial  combatants  careered  about  in  every  direction. 
War — war; — blood — blood! — these  were  the  general  < 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  agitation,  Zwingli  alone  seemed 
tranquil.  He  rejected  none  of  these  presentiments,  but  con- 
templated them  with  calmness.  "  A  heart  that  fears  God," 
said  he,  "cares  not  for  the  threats  of  the  world.  To  forward 
the  designs  of  God,  whatever  may  happen, — this  is  his  i 
A  carrier  who  has  a  long  road  to  go  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
wear  his  waggon  and  his  gear  during  the  journey.  If  he  carry 
his  merchandise  to  the  appointed  spot,  that  is  enough  for  him. 
We  are  the  waggon  and  the  gear  of  God.  There  is  not  one  of 
the  articles  that  is  not  worn,  twisted,  or  broken;  but  our  great 
Driver  will  not  the  less  accomplish  by  our  means  hi.s  va-t 
designs.  Is  it  not  to  those  who  fall  upon  the  field  of  battlo 
that  the  noblest  crown  belongs?  Take  courage,  then,  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  dangers,  through  which  the  cause  of  J 
Christ  must  pass.  Be  of  good  cheer!  although  we  should 
never  here  below  see  its  triumphs  with  our  own  eyes.  The 
Judge  of  the  combat  beholds  us,  and  it  is  he  who  coi 
the  crown.  Others  will  enjoy  upon  earth  the  fruits  of  our 
labours;  while  we,  already  in  heaven,  shall  enjoy  an  eternal 
reward.""1 

1  Zw.  Opp.  Comment,  in  Juremiam.     This  work  was  composed  the  very  y-ur 
tf  Zwingli's  death. 
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Thus  spoko  Zwingli,  as  ho  advanced  calmly  towards  thu 
thivatniing  noise  of  the  tempest,  which,  by  its  repeated  flashes 
and  sudden  explosions,  foreboded  death. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Five  Cantons  deeide  for  War — Deceitful  Calm — Fatal  Inactivity — Zurich 
forewarned — Banner  of  Lucerne  planted — Manifesto — The  Bailiwicks  pilla^  d 
— The  Monastery  of  Cappel — Letter — Infatuation  of  Zurich — Now  Warnings — 
The  War  lupins — The  Tocsin — A  fearful  Night — The  War — Banner  and  Army 
of  Zurich — Zwingli's  Departure — Zwingli's  Horse — Anna  Zwiugli. 

THE  Five  Cantons,  assembled  in  diet  at  Lucerne,  appeared  full 
of  determination,  and  war  was  decided  upon.  "We  will  call 
upon  the  cities  to  respect  our  alliances,"  said  they,  "and  if 
they  refuse,  we  will  enter  the  common  bailiwicks  by  force  to 
procure  provisions,  and  unite  our  banners  in  Zug  to  attack  the 
enemv."  The  Waldstettes  were  not  alone.  The  nuncio,  beinjr 
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solicited  by  his  Lucerne  friends,  had  required  that  auxiliary 
troops,  paid  by  the  pope,  should  be  put  in  motion  towards 
Switzerland,  and  he  announced  their  near  arrival. 

These  resolutions  carried  terror  into  Switzerland ;  the  medi- 
ating cantons  met  again  at  Arau,  and  drew  up  a  plan  that 
should  leave  the  religious  question  just  as  it  had  been  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  1529.  Deputies  immediately  bore  these  pro- 
positions to  the  different  councils.  Lucerne  haughtily  rejected 
them.  "Tell  those  who  sent  you,"  was  the  reply,  "that  we  do 
not  acknowledge  them  as  our  schoolmasters.  We  would  rather 
die  than  yield  the  least  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  our  faith." 
The  mediators  returned  to  Arau,  trembling  and  discouraged. 
This  useless  attempt  increased  the  disagreement  among  the 
reformed,  and  gave  the  Waldstettes  still  greater  confidence. 
Zurich,  so  decided  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel,  now  became 
daily  more  irresolute!  The  members  of  the  council  distrusted 
each  other;  the  people  felt  no  interest  in  this  war;  and  Zwingli, 
notwithstanding  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
ha  1  no  hope  for  the  struggle  that  was  about  to  take  place. 
Berne,  on  its  side,  did  notecase  to  entreat  Zurich  to  avoid  pro- 
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cipitation.  "Do  not  let  u>  r\p.>>euiir>elves  to  the  reproach  of 
too  much  haste,  as  in  1529,"  was  the  general  remark  in  Zurich. 
"We  have  sure  friends  in  the  midst  of  tho  \VaM-t<  tte.s;  let 
us  wait  until  they  announce  to  us,  as  they  have  promised,  some 
real  danger." 

It  was  soon  believed  that  these  tempori/'Ts  \vnv  right.  In 
fact  the  alarming  news  ceased.  That  constant  rumour  of  war, 
which  incessantly  came  from  the  Waldstettes,  discontinued. 
There  were  no  more  alarms — no  more  fears!  Deceitful  omen! 
Over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Switzerland  hangs  that 
gloomy  and  mysterious  silence,  the  forerunner  of  the  tempest. 

Whilst  they  were  sleeping  at  Zurich,  the  Wald.<U-Uej  \\t-ro 
preparing  to  conquer  their  rights  by  force  of  arms.  The  chiefs, 
closely  united  to  each  other  by  common  interests  and  dangers, 
found  a  powerful  support  in  the  indignation  of  the  people.  1  n 
a  diet  of  the  Five  Cantons,  held  at  Brunnen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  opposite  Grutli,  the  alliances  of  the  con- 
federation were  read;  and  the  deputies  having  been  summoned 
to  declare  by  their  votes  whether  they  thought  the  war  just 
and  lawful, all  hands  were  raised  with  a  shudder.  Immediately 
the  Waldstettes  had  prepared  their  attack  with  the  profoundest 
mystery.  All  the  passes  had  been  guarded — all  communica- 
tion between  Zurich  and  the  Five  Cantons  had  been  rendered 
impossible.  The  friends  upon  whom  the  Zurichers  had 
reckoned  on  the  banks  of  the  Lakes  Lucerne  and  Zug,  and 
who  had  promised  them  intelligence,  were  like  prisoners  in 
their  mountains.  The  terrible  avalanche  was  about  to  slip 
from  the  icy  summits  of  the  mountain,  and  to  roll  into  the 
valleys,  even  to  the  gates  of  Zurich,  overthrowing  everything 
in  its  passage,  without  the  least  forewarning  of  its  fall.  Tho 
mediators  had  returned  discouraged  to  their  cantons.  A  spirit 
of  imprudence  and  of  error — sad  forerunner  of  the  fall  of  re- 
publics as  well  as  of  kings — had  spread  over  the  whole  city  of 
Zurich.  The  council  had  at  first  given  orders  to  call  out  the 
militia;  then,  deceived  by  the  silence  of  tho  Waldstettes,  it  had 
imprudently  revoked  tho  decree,  and  Lavatcr,  the  commander 
of  the  army,  had  retired  in  discontent  to  llybourg,  and  indig- 
nantly thrown  far  from  him  that  sword  which  they  had  coin- 
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mantled  him  to  leave  in  the  scabbard.  Thus  the  winds  were 
about  to  be  unchained  from  the  mountains;  the  waters  of  the 
great  deep,  aroused  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  were  about  to 
open;  and  yet  the  vessel  of  the  state,  sadly  abandoned,  sported 
up  and  down  with  indifference  over  a  frightful  gulf, — its  yards 
struck,  its  sails  loose  and  motionless — without  compass  or  crew 
— without  pilot,  watch,  or  helm. 

Whatever  were  the  exertions  of  the  Waldstettes,  they  could 
not  entirely  stifle  the  rumour  of  war,  which  from  chalet  to 
chalet  called  all  their  citizens  to  arms.  God  permitted  a  cry 
of  alarm — a  single  one,  it  is  true — to  resound  in  the  ears  of 
the  people  of  Zurich.  On  the  4th  October,  a  little  boy,  who 
knew  not  what  he  was  doing,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  frontier 
of  Zug,  and  presented  himself  with  two  loaves  at  the  gate  of 
the  reformed  monastery  of  Cappel,  situated  in  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  canton  of  Zurich.  He  was  led  to  the  abbot,  to 
whom  the  child  gave  the  loaves  without  saying  a  word.  The 
superior,  with  whom  there  chanced  to  be  at  that  time  a  coun- 
cillor from  Zurich,  Henry  Peyer,  sent  by  his  government, 
turned  pale  at  the  sight.  "If  the  Five  Cantons  intend  enter- 
ing by  force  of  arms  into  the  free  bailiwicks,"  had  said  these 
two  Zurichers  to  one  of  their  friends  in  Zug,  "you  will  send 
your  son  to  us  with  one  loaf;  but  you  will  give  him  two  if  they 
are  marching  at  once  upon  the  bailiwicks  and  upon  Zurich." 
The  abbot  and  the  councillor  wrote  with  all  speed  to  Zurich. 
"Be  upon  your  guard!  take  up  arms,"  said  they;  but  no  credit 
was  attached  to  this  information.  The  council  were  at  that 
time  occupied  in  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  supplies  that 
had  arrived  from  Alsace  from  entering  the  canton?.  Zwingli 
himself,  who  had  never  ceased  to  announce  war,  did  not  believe 
it.  "These  pensioners  are  really  clever  fellows,"  said  the  re- 
former. "Their  preparations  may  be  after  all  nothing  but  a 
French  manoeuvre."1 

He  was  deceived — they  were  a  reality.  Four  days  were  to 
accomplish  the  ruin  of  Zurich.  Let  us  retrace  in  succession 
the  history  of  these  disastrous  moments. 

On  Sunday,  8th  October,  a  messenger  appeared  at  Zurich, 

1  Disc  ire  Rnatung  nioohtc  well  eino  franzosischo  prattik  win.    (Bull.  Hi.  80.) 
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and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Cantons,  letters  of  per- 
pi'tual  alliance.1  The  majority  saw  in  this  step  nothing  but  a 
trick;  butZwingli  began  to  discern  the  thunderbolt  in  tip-  hl.-u-k 
cloud  that  was  drawing  near.  lie  was  in  the  pulpit:  it 
the  last  time  ho  was  destined  to  appear  in  it;  and  as  if  he  had 
i  the  formidable  spectre  of  Rome  rise  frightfully  above  the 
Alps,  calling  upon  him  and  upon  his  people  to  abandon  the  faith: 
"No — no!"  cried  he,  "never  will  I  deny  my  Redeemer!" 

At  the  same  moment  a  messenger  arrived  in  haste  from 
Mulinen,  commander  of  the  Knights-hospitallers  of  St.  John  at 
Hitzkylch.  "On  Friday,  6th  October,"  said  he  to  the  counciN 
of  Zurich,  "the  people  of  Lucerne  planted  their  banner  in  the 
Great  Square.2  Two  men  that  I  sent  to  Lucerne  have  been 
thrown  into  prison.  To-morrow  morning,  Monday,  9th  Octo- 
ber, the  Five  Cantons  will  enter  the  bailiwicks.  Already  the 
country-people,  frightened  and  fugitive,  are  running  to  us  in 
crowds." — "It  is  an  idle  story,"  said  the  councils.3  Neverthe- 
less they  recalled  the  commander-in-chief  Lavater,  who  sent  off 
a  trusty  man,  nephew  of  James  Winckler,  with  orders  to  repair 
to  Cappel,  and  if  possible  as  far  as  Zug,  to  reconnoitre  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  cantons. 

The  Waldstettes  were  in  reality  assembling  round  the  ban- 
ner of  Lucerne.  The  people  of  this  canton;  the  men  of  Schwyix. 
Uri,  Zug,  and  Unterwalden ;  refugees  from  Zurich  and  Berne, 
with  a  few  Italians,  formed  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which 
had  been  raised  to  invade  the  free  bailiwicks.4  Two  manifestoes 
were  published — one  addressed  to  the  cantons,  the  other  to 
foreign  princes  and  nations. 

The  Five  Cantons  energetically  set  forth  the  attacks  made 
upon  the  treaties,  the  discord  sown  throughout  the  confederation, 
and  finally  the  refusal  to  sell  them  provisions — a  refusal  whose 
only  aim  was  (according  to  them)  to  excite  the  people  against 

1  Die  cwi-n  IJi UK!  al)?cfonlcrt.    (J.  .T.  Hottingcr,  iii.  577.)     According  to  Bul- 

linger,  this  did  not  take  place  until  Monday. 

* Tre  panor  in  <lc-n  Brunncn  gestockt.     (Hull.  iii.  80.) 

'  Ein  gcpoch  und  progerey  und  unt  darauff  ootzcnd.     ( Ihid.) 

4  Mflanrhthon,  in  writing  to  Cntnc  rarius  on  tin-  '_M  of  Nomnl>or.  KIVS  ho  had 

hoard  that  1000  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  the  halt)«>.     Tin-  nnmU'i 

I:.M,|.S  in  Italy  alxmt  that  time  m-ik.-s  tliis  not  unlikely,  and  coming  from   Ituly 

they  may  hare  been  confounded  with  the  Italians. — o  ».  §. 
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the  magistrates,  and  to  establish  the  Reform  by  force.  "  It  is  not 
tnn1."  added  tlicy,  ''that — as  they  arc  continually  crying  out — 
\\,  oppose  the  preaching  of  the  truth  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  As  obedient  members  of  the  Church,  we  desire  to  re- 
ceive all  that  our  holy  mother  receives.  But  we  reject  the 
books  and  the  innovations  of  Zwingli  and  his  companions."1 

Hardly  had  the  messengers  charged  with  these  manifestoes 
departed,  before  the  first  division  of  the  army  began  to  march, 
and  arrived  in  the  evening  in  the  free  bailiwicks.  The  soldiers 
having  entered  the  deserted  churches,  and  seen  the  images  of 
the  saints  removed  and  the  altars  broken,  their  anger  was  kin- 
dled; they  spread  like  a  torrent  over  the  whole  country,  pillaged 
everything  they  met  with,  and  were  particularly  enraged  against 
the  houses  of  the  pastors,  where  they  destroyed  the  furniture 
with  oaths  and  maledictions.  At  the  same  time  the  division 
that  was  to  form  the  main  army  marched  upon  Zug,  thence  to 
move  upon  Zurich. 

Cappel,  at  three  leagues  from  Zurich,  and  about  a  league 
from  Zug,  was  the  first  place  they  would  reach  in  the  Zurich 
territory,  after  crossing  the  frontier  of  the  Five  Cantons.  Near 
the  Albis,  between  two  hills  of  similar  height,  the  Granges  on 
the  north,  and  the  Ifelsberg  on  the  south,  in  the  midst  of  de- 
lightful pastures,  stood  the  ancient  and  wealthy  convent  of  the 
Cistercians,  in  whose  church  were  the  tombs  of  many  ancient 
and  noble  families  of  these  districts.  The  abbot  Wolfgang  Joner, 
a  just  and  pious  man,  a  great  friend  of  the  arts  and  letters,  and 
a  distinguished  preacher,  had  reformed  his  convent  in  1527. 
Full  of  compassion,  rich  in  good  works,  particularly  towards  the 
poor  of  the  canton  of  Zug  and  the  free  bailiwicks,  he  was  held 
in  great  honour  throughout  the  whole  country.2  He  predicted 
what  would  be  the  termination  of  the  war;  yet  as  soon  as  dan- 
ger approached,  he  spared  no  labour  to  serve  his  country. 

It  was  on  Sunday  night  that  the  abbot  received  positive  in- 
telligence of  the  preparations  at  Zug.  He  paced  up  and  down 
his  cell  with  hasty  steps;  sleep  fled  from  his  eyes;  he  drew  near 

1  Ala  wir  vertruwen  Gott  und  der  Welt  antwurt  m  geben.     (Bull.  iii.  101.) 

1  That  armen  luton  vil  guts und  bv  alien  Erbarkeit  in  "rosseru  anaahcn. 

(Ibid.  151.) 
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)ii>  lump,  and  addressing  his  intimate  friend,  IVter  Simmler, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  who  was  then  residing  at  K  vldiberg,  a 
village  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  about  a  league  from  the 
town,  he  hastily  wrote  these  words:  "The  great  anxiety  and 
trouble  which  agitate  mo  prevent  me  from  busying  ni\-.  If  \\ith 
the  management  of  the  house,  and  induce  me  to  write  t»  ynii  all 

that  is  preparing.     The  time  is  come the  scourge  of  ' 

appears.1 After  many  journeys  and    inquiries,  we    have 

l.arnt  that  the  Five  Cantons  will  march  to-day  (Monday)  to 
seize  upon  Hitzkylch,  while  the  main  army  assembles  its  ban- 
ners at  Baar,  between  Zug  and  Cappel.  Those  from  the  valley 
of  the  Adige  and  the  Italians  will  arrive  to-day  or  to-mm-row."1 
This  letter,  through  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  did  not  rein-h 
Zurich  till  the  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  messenger  whom  Lavater  had  sent — the  ne- 
phew of  J.  Winckler — creeping  on  his  belly,  gliding  unpercoive-1 
past  the  sentinels,  and  clinging  to  the  shrubs  that  overhung  the 
precipices,  had  succeeded  in  making  his  way  whore  no  road  had 
been  cleared.  On  arriving  near  Zug,  ho  had  discovered  with 
alarm  the  banner  and  the  militia  hastening  from  all  sides  at 
beat  of  drum:  then  traversing  again  these  unknown  passes,  he 
had  returned  to  Zurich  with  this  information.2 

It  was  high  time  that  the  bandage  should  fall  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Zurichers;  but  the  delusion  was  to  endure  until  the  did. 
The  council  which  was  called  together  met  in  small  number. 
"  The  Five  Cantons,"  said  they,  "  are  making  a  little  noise  to 
frighten  us,  and  to  make  us  raise  the  blockade."3  The  council, 
however,  decided  on  sending  Colonel  Eodolph  Dumysen  and 
Ulrich  Funck  to  Cappel,  to  see  what  was  going  on;  and  ea«-h 
one,  tranquillized  by  this  unmeaning  step,  retired  to  rest. 

They  did  not  slumber  long.     Every  hour  brought    lVe-h 
messengers  of  alarm  to  Zurich.     "  The  banners  of  four  cantons 
are  assembled  at  Zug,"  said  they.     "They  are  only  waiting 
for  Uri.     The  people  of  the   free  bailiwicks  are  flockinj 
Cappel,  and  demanding  arms Help!  Help!" 

1  \>\<-  /vt  i-t  liic,  <l;i5<  die  rut  ;.'"((<•>  >i<  li  wil  «THM«JPII.     (Hull.  iii.  87.) 

2  Nabvn  den  Waditfii,  <lmvli  iiinwai;  iiml  iri'>triij»j>.     (Iliid.) 

3  Sy  machtcad  alcin  oin  gcprog.     (Ibid.  1UJ.) 
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Before  the  break  of  day  the  council  was  again  assemble-!, 
and  it  ordered  the  convocation  of  the  Two  Hundred.  An  old 
man,  whose  hair  had  grown  gray  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the 
council  of  the  state — the  banneret  John  Schweitzer — raisin** 

O 

his  head  enfeebled  by  age,  and  darting  the  last  beam,  a.s  it 
were,  from  his  eyes,  exclaimed,  "  Now — at  this  very  moment, 
in  God's  name,  send  an  advanced  guard  to  Cappel,  and  let  the 
army,  promptly  collecting  round  the  banner,  follow  it  imme- 
diately." He  said  no  more;  but  the  charm  was  not  yet  broken. 
"  The  peasants  of  the  free  bailiwicks,"  said  some,  "  wo  know 
to  be  hasty,  and  easily  carried  away.  They  make  the  matter 
greater  than  it  really  is.  The  wisest  plan  is  to  wait  for  the 
report  of  the  councillors."  In  Zurich  there  was  no  longer 
either  arm  to  defend  or  head  to  advise.1 

It  was  seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  assembly  was  still 
sitting,  when  Rodolph  Gwerb,  pastor  of  Rifferschwyl,  near 
Cappel,  arrived  in  haste.  "  The  people  of  the  lordship  of 
Knonau,"  said  he,  "  are  crowding  round  the  convent,  and  loudly 

1  Ruchat  thus  accounts  for  the  tardy  proceedings  at  Zurich :  "  What  was  said 
on  this  subject  at  Zurich,  was  as  follows : — I.  The  Zurichers  seeing  that  the  medi- 
ators held  fast  to  the  proposal  they  had  made  of  a  suspension  of  arms,  trusted  to 
their  endeavours  to  procure  its  reception  among  others  and  remained  inert ;  but 
the  mediators,  on  receiving  the  answer  of  the  Five  Cantons  rejecting  that  sus- 
|>ension,  contented  themselves  with  writing  to  them,  withdrew  to  Soleure,  and 
from  thence  to  their  homes,  and  never  showed  themselves  more  until  after  the 
battle  of  Cap]>el,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Reformed.  II.  There  were  in 
the  Five  Cantons  several  persons  of  consideration,  who  had  led  the  Reformed  to 
erpect  warning  from  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  see  their  people  disposed  in 
good  earnest  for  war.  But  these  could  not  keep  their  word,  as  the  passages  were 
ail  closed  by  the  Five  Cantons,  and  were  strictly  guarded ;  so  that  their  army 
entered  the  lands  of  Zurich  before  the  Zurichers  could  put  themselves  into  a  suffi- 
cient state  of  defence.  Thus  it  was  soon  seen  what  would  be  the  result.  As  early 
as  the  9th  of  October,  the  abbot  of  Cappel  wrote  to  P.  Simmler:  'Tie time  is 
come  when  the  rod  of  God  is  about  to  be  put  forth.  The  troops  from  the  valley 
of  the  Adige  and  the  Italians  are  arriving  to-day  and  to-morrow.'  III.  As  tho 
Zurichers  had  often  been  reproached,  in  the  troubles  that  had  arisen  two  years 
before,  for  being  too  keen,  and  for  having  recourse  to  arms  unnecessarily,  they 
desired  on  this  occasion  to  show  tliat  they  had  no  liking  for  war.  IV.  They  could 
not  believe  that  their  enemies  seriously  projected  war,  but  flattered  themselves 
that  the  storm  would  be  dissipated,  as  in  1  ">_".',  by  an  amicable  negotiation.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  that,  notwithstanding  their  being  warned  on  the  Oth  of 
October  that  1200  of  tho  enemies'  forces  had  taken  the  Hitzkylch  road,  and  on 
the  10th  that  1500  of  them  had  taken  that  of  Zug  and  Baar,  there  to  wait  for 
the  men  of  Uri  who  had  made  up  their  minds  only  with  difficulty  to  take  ii|> 
arms  against  Zurich,  and  that  thus  they  were  at  the  gates  of  Cap|H-I  and  clutte  to 
their  frontiers,  they  could  hardly  be  made  to  believe  it.  The  consequence  was 
that  up  to  the  10th  of  October,  not  a  man  was  ready  to  march,  and  even  this 
proceeding  did  not  take  place  without  great  opposition  on  the  jwirt  of  some."  See 
Ruchat,  Hist,  do  la  R6f.  dc  la  Suiaac,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.— D.  o.  B. 
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calling  for  chiefs  and  for  aid.  The  oin-jny  is  approach  in  ir. 
Will  our  lords  of  Zurich  (say  they)  ahandon  thcinsclve-. 
us  with  them?  Do  they  wish  to  give  us  up  to  slaughter?" 
The  pastor,  who  had  witnessed  these  mournful  scenes,  spoke 
with  animation.  The  councillors,  whose  infatuation  was  to  be 
prolonged  to  the  last,  were  offended  at  his  message.  "  They 
want  to  make  us  act  imprudently,"  replied  they,  turning  in  tin  ir 
arm  chairs. 

They  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  hefore  a  new  messti 
appeared,  wearing  on  his  features  the  marks  of  the  gre.; 
terror:  it  was  Schwytzer,  landlord  of  the  "Beech  Tree"  on 
Mount  Albis.     "  My  lords  Dumysen  and  Funck,"  eaid  In-, 
"  have  sent  me  to  you  with  all  speed  to  announce  to  the  coun- 
cil that  the  Five  Cantons  have  seized  upon  Hitzkylch,  and  that 
they  are  now  collecting  all  their  troops  at  Baar.     My  lords  re- 
main in  the  bailiwicks  to  aid  the  frightened  inhabitants." 

This  time  the  most  confident  turned  pale.  Terror,  so  long 
restrained,  passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  every  heart.1 
Hitzkylch  was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  the  war  was 
begun. 

It  was  resolved  to  expedite  to  Cappel  a  flying  camp  of  six 
hundred  men  with  six  guns;  but  the  command  was  intrusted 
to  George  Godli,  whose  brother  was  in  the  army  of  the  Five 
Cantons,  and  he  was  enjoined  to  keep  on  the  defensive.  Godli 
and  his  troops  had  just  left  the  city,  when  the  captain-gen  oral 
Lavater,  summoning  into  the  hall  of  the  Smaller  Council  th  • 
old  banneret  Schweitzer,  William  Toning,  captain  of  the  arque- 
busiers,  J.  Dennikon,  captain  of  the  artillery,  Zwingli,  and 
some  others,  said  to  them,  "  Let  us  deliberate  promptly  on  the 
means  of  saving  the  canton  and  the  city.  Let  the  tocsin  im- 
mediately call  out  all  the  citizens."  The  captain-general  fr 
that  the  councils  would  shrink  at  this  proceeding,  and  he  wished 
to  raise  the  landsturm  by  the  simple  advice  of  the  chiefs  of  tho 
army  and  of  Zwingli.  "  We  cannot  take  it  upon  ourselves," 
.-aid  they;  "the  two  councils  are  still  sitting;  let  us  lay  this 
proposition  hefore  them."  They  hastened  towards  the  place  of 
meeting;  but,  fatal  mischance!  there  were  only  a  few  members 

1  Dicscr  Bottschaft  crschrack  menklich  libel.     (Bull.  iii.  101.) 
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of  the  Smaller  Council  on  the  benches.  "  The  consent  of  the 
Two  Hundred  is  necessary,"  said  they.  Again  a  new  delay, 
and  the  enemy  were  on  their  march.  Two  hours  after  noon 
the  Great  Council  met  again,  but  onlv  to  make  long  and  useless 

I 

speeches.1  At  length  the  resolution  was  taken,  and  at  seven 
in  the  evening  the  tocsin  began  to  sound  in  all  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Treason  united  with  this  dilatoriness,  and  persons  who 
pretended  to  be  envoys  from  Zurich  stopped  the  landsturm  in 
many  places,  as  being  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  council. 
A  great  number  of  citizens  went  to  sleep  again. 

It  was  a  fearful  night.  The  thick  darkness — a  violent  storm 
— the  alarm-bell  ringing  from  every  steeple — the  people  running 
to  arms — the  noise  of  swords  and  guns — the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  of  drums,  combined  with  the  roaring  of  the  tempest,  the 
distrust,  discontent,  and  even  treason,  which  spread  affliction  in 
every  quarter — the  sobs  of  women  and  of  children — the  cries 
which  accompanied  many  a  heart-rending  adieu — an  earthquake 
which  occurred  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  as  if  nature  herself 
had  shuddered  at  the  blood  that  was  about  to  be  spilt,  and 
which  violently  shook  the  mountains  and  the  valleys:3  all  in- 
creased the  terrors  of  this  fatal  night, — a  night  to  be  followed 
by  a  still  more  fatal  day. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  the  Zurichers  encamped 
on  the  heights  of  Cappel  to  the  number  of  about  one  thousand 
men,  fixed  their  eyes  on  Zug  and  upon  the  lake,  attentively 
watching  every  movement.  On  a  sudden,  a  little  before  night, 
they  perceived  a  few  barks  filled  with  soldiers  coming  from  the 
side  of  Arth,  and  rowing  across  the  lake  towards  Zug.  Their 
number  increases — one  boat  follows  another — soon  they  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  bellowing  of  the  Bull  (the  horn)  of  Uri,3  and 
discern  the  banner.  The  barks  draw  near  Zug;  they  are 
moored  to  the  shore,  which  is  lined  with  an  immense  crowd. 
The  warriors  of  Uri  and  the  arquebusiers  of  the  Adige  spring 
up  and  leap  on  shore,  where  they  are  received  with  acclamations, 

1  Ward  so  vil  und  lang  darin  geradschlagt.     (Bull.  iii.  104.) 

8  Ein  startrer  Erdbidem,  der  das  Land,  auch  Berg  und  Thai  gwaltiglichenshutt. 

(Tschudi,  Helvetia,  ii.  186.) 

8  Vil  schiffen  tiff  Zug   faren,  und  hort  man  luyen  den  Uri    Stier.      (Bull. 

iii.  109.) 
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take  up  their  quarters  for  the  ni^ht:   behold  the  enemie* 
assembled!     Tlio  council  are  informed  with  all  sj> 

The  agitation  was  still  greater  at  Zurich  than  at  Cappel; 
the  confusion  \va-<  increased  by  uncertainty.  The  enemy  at- 
tacking them  on  different  sides  at  once,  they  knew  not  M 
to  carry  assistance.  Two  hours  after  midnight  livo  hundred 
int-ii  with  four  guns  quitted  the  city  for  BmngarU  u,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  men  with  five  guns  for  Wadenschwyl.  They 
turned  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  while  the  enemy  was  in 
front. 

Alarmed  at  its  own  weakness,  the  council  resolved  to  apply 
without  delay  to  the  cities  of  the  Christian  co-burghery. 
this  revolt,"  wrote  they,  "  has  no  other  origin  than  the  Word 
of  God,  we  entreat  you  once  —  twice  —  thrice,  as  loudly,  as 
seriously,  as  firmly,  and  as  earnestly,  as  our  ancient  alliances 
and  our  Christian  co-burghery  permit  and  command  us  to  do  — 
to  set  forth  without  delay  with  all  your  forces.     Haste!  1; 
haste  !     Act  as  promptly  as  possible1  —  the  danger  is  yours  as 
well  as  ours."     Thus  spake  Zurich;  but  it  was  already  too  late. 

At  break  of  day  the  banner  was  raised  before  the  town-house; 
instead  of  flaunting  proudly  in  the  wind,  it  hung  drooping 
down  the  staff  —  a  sad  omen  that  filled  many  minds  with  fear. 
Lavater  took  up  his  station  under  this  standard;  but  along 
period  elapsed  before  a  few  hundred  soldiers  could  be  got  to- 
gether.2 In  the  square  and  in  all  the  city  disorder  and  con- 
fusion prevailed.  The  troops,  fatigued  by  a  hasty  march  or  by 
long  waiting,  were  faint  and  discouraged. 

At  ten  o'clock  only  700  men  were  under  arms.  The  selli>h, 
the  lukewarm,  the  friends  of  Home  and  of  the  foreign  pensioners, 
had  remained  at  home.  A  few  old  men  who  had  more  courage 
than  strength  —  several  members  of  the  two  councils  who  were 
devoted  to  the  holy  cause  of  God's  Word  —  many  ministers  of 
the  Church  who  desired  to  live  and  die  with  the  Reform  —  the 
boldest  of  the  townspeople  and  a  certain  number  of  peasants, 
especially  those  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  —  such  were 
the  defenders  who,  wanting  that  moral  force  so  necessary  for 

1  Ylentz,  ylentz,  yl.-i.t/.  ufls  allcr  ><  lm<  lli-t.     (Bull.  Hi    110.) 
•  Smnnilet  aich  doch  daw  volck  ginadimuii.     (Ibid.  112.) 
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victory,  incompletely  armed,  and  without  uniform,  crowded  in 
disorder  around  the  banner  of  Zurich. 

The  army  should  have  numbered  at  least  4000  men ;  they 
\\aited  still;  the  usual  oath  had  not  been  administered ;  and  yet 
courier  after  courier  arrived;  breathless  and  in  disorder,  announc- 
in"1  the  terrible  danger  that  threatened  Zurich.  All  this  dis- 

0  O 

orderly  crowd  was  violently  agitated — they  no  longer  waited  for 
the  commands  of  their  chiefs,  and  many  without  taking  the  oath 
rushed  through  the  £ates.  About  200  men  thus  set  out  in 

O  O 

confusion.     All  those  who  remained  prepared  to  depart. 

Zwin^li  was  now  seen  issuing  from  a  house  before  which  a 

O  O 

caparisoned  horse  was  stamping  impatiently:  it  was  his  own. 
His  look  was  firm,  but  dimmed  by  sorrow.  He  parted  from 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  numerous  friends,  without  de- 
ceiving himself,  and  with  a  bruised  heart.1  He  observed  the 
thick  waterspout,  which,  driven  by  a  terrible  wind,  advanced 
whirling  towards  him.  Alas !  he  had  himself  called  up  this 
hurricane  by  quitting  the  atmosphere  of  the  Gospel  of  peace, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  political  passions.2  He 
was  convinced  that  he  would  be  its  first  victim.  Fifteen  days 

1  Anna  Rheinhard  par  G.  Meyer  of  Knonau,  and  Bull.  iii.  33. 

2  This  is  one  among  innumerable  expressions  in  which  our  author  writes  more 
as  the  advocate  of  a  particular  theory,  than  according  to  the  truth  of  history. 
The  passions  which  had  kindled  this  war,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  revenge 
for  the  attempt  to  starve  out  the  Waldstcttes,  with  which  Zwingli  had  nothing  to 
do,  were  manifestly  religious,  not  political.     While  the  author  reiterates  ad  nau- 
seam  his  insinuations,  rather  than  substantial  charges  against  the  Swiss  Reformer, 
it  were  well  that  he  had  informed  his  readers  what  he  deemed  the  duty  of  Zurich 
as  a  state  to  have  been.     This  he  never  does.     Had  the  state  then  no  duties  to 
discharge  but  that  of  passive  submission  to  the  vassal  states  of  the  popedom? 
Surely  ho  would  not  maintain  this.     Then  if  it  had  duties  to  discharge,  was  it 
wrong  in  consulting  a  citizen  so  eminently  qualified  as  Zwingli  was  to  apply  the 
rules  of  Christian  prudence  to  the  case  ?     In  regnrd  to  the  domestic  relations, 
surely  a  Christian  does  well  to  consult,  at  some  difficult  conjuncture,  an  able  and 
experienced  minister.     And  surely  the  political  relations  of  society,  and  those 
who  have  to  discharge  the  duties  arising  out  of  them, are  equally  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  same  God,  and  equally,  in  so  far  as  moral  right  is  concerned,  to  be  ruled 
by  the  deductions  of  Christian  prudence,  from  the  same  directory — even  the  rcveali-d 
will  of  that  God.     Who  can  doubt  that  compassion  for  men's  souls,  not  political 
ambition,  was  the  main-spring  of  Zwingli's  conduct  and  counsels?     And  can  we 
less  doubt  that  when  he  counselled  such  and  such  courses  to  the  government  of 
Zurich,  it  was  because  he  conceived  that  God  called  upon  it  to  follow  these  in  the 
discharge  of  a  high  moral  responsibility,  in  the  right  exercise  of  which  depended 
not  only  the  temporal  independence  and  welfare,  but,  what  he  as  a  minister  must 
especially  have  felt,  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the  Swiss.     One  really  does  not 
know  what  place  the  author  would  give  to  political  relations,  and  the  inornl  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  them.     Either  they  must  bo  beyond  the  cognisance  of  that 
Being  whose  kingdom  we  are  taught  by  reason  and  scripture  to  believe  ruUtk  over 
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before  the  attack  of  the  Waldstettes,  ho  had  said  fmm  the 
pulpit:  4'I  know  the  meaning  of  all  this:  I  am  the  person  spe- 
cially pointed  at.  All  this  comes  to  pass — in  order  that  I  may 
dit1."1 1  The  council,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  had  called 
upon  him  to  accompany  the  army  as  its  chaplain.  Zwin^li  did 
not  hesitate,  lie  prepared  himself  without  surprise  and  without 
anger, — with  the  calmness  of  a  Christian  who  places  hii:. 
confidently  in  the  hands  of  his  God.  If  the  cause  of  Reform 
was  doomed  to  perish,  he  was  ready  to  perish  with  it.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  weeping  wife  and  friends — by  his  children  who 
clung  to  his  garments  to  detain  him,  ho  quitted  that  house 
where  he  had  tasted  so  much  happiness.  At  the  moment  that 
his  hand  was  upon  his  horse,  just  as  he  was  about  to  mount, 
the  animal  violently  started  back  several  paces,  and  when  he 
was  at  last  in  the  saddle,  it  refused  for  a  time  to  move,  rearing 
and  prancing  backwards,  like  that  horse  which  the  greatest 
captain  of  modern  times  had  mounted  as  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  Niemen.  Many  in  Zurich  at  that  time  thought  with  the 
soldier  of  the  Grand  Army  when  he  saw  Napoleon  on  the 
ground:  "It  is  a  bad  omen!  a  Roman  would  go  back!"3  Zwingli 
having  at  last  mastered  his  horse,  gave  the  reins,  applied  the 
spur,  started  forward,  and  disappeared.4 

all,  or  they  must  fall  within  his  cognisance,  and  therefore  the  Christian  must  seek 
for  a  solution  of  such  questions  in  the  Bible.  In  that  search  who  so  fit  a  coun- 
sellor as  the  much-maligned  Zwingli? — D.  D.  s. 

1  Ut  ego  tollar  fiunt  omnia.     ( L)c  vita  et  obitu  Zwinglii,  Myconius.) 

2  Zwingli's  depression  was,  doubtless,  partly  owing  to  his  having  been  emphati- 
cally a  man  of  peace.    This  character  the  great  John  Muller  distinctly  gives  him. 
"  Zwingli's  system,"  he  tells  us,  '•  tended  to  habituate  the  nation  to  domestic  vir- 
tues, to  justice  and  quietness,  and  to  induce  them  to  live  on  peaceable  terms  ani<>n^ 
the  surrounding  monarchies,  but  by  no  means  in  the  relation  of  intimate  • 
with  them." — Universal  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.     To  such  a  man  how  different  to 
go  forth  with  his  countrymen,  to  a  bloody  and  probably  doubtful  conflict,  which 
he  felt  they  had  brought  on  themselves  by  their  indifference  to  the  cause  of  the 
gospel,  instead  of  advancing,  at  the  head  of  an  overpowering  allied  force,  to  a 
bloodless  and  certain  victory  over  an  oppressive  faction,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  sure  foundation  for  religious  freedom  and  the  preaching  of  the  gosjH-1. 

When  he  said,  "  All  this  comes  to  pass — in  order  that  1  may  die,"  mny  he  not 
have  alluded  to  some  deep-laid  plot  of  those  in  the  council  whom  Zshokke  alleges 
to  have  wished  for  war  in  order  that  the  Zurichcrs  mi^ht  !*•  dct'eateil.  and  \vh<>  of 
course  would  HHC  their  influence  to  lull  all  suspicion  of  danger  a'noii','  their  !• 

:.•»  until  too  Into?     If  this  were  so,  hmv  much  cause  had  he  to  deplore  the 
,.in  of  such  men  to  the  iiiairi-lrai-y  ! 

As  for  the  idea  that  he  had  r.ii-.-.l  ih  .  hurricane  by  a  reckless  indulge!. 
••//  strife,  it  is  confuted  by  the  whc.'.e  prccedim;  narrative. — D.  D.  8. 
gur:  Hist,  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  (Jrande  Arim'-e.  i.  H'J. 
*  The  author  has  been  accused,  not  without  reason,  of  giving  too  military  a 
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At  eleven  o'clock  the  flag  was  struck,  and  all  who  remained 
in  the  square — about  500  men — began  their  inarch  along  with 
it.  The  greater  part  were  torn  with  difficulty  from  the  arms 
of  their  families,  and  walked  sad  and  silent,  as  if  they  were 
going  to  the  scaffold  instead  of  battle.  There  was  no  order — 
no  plan;  the  men  were  isolated  and  scattered,  some  running 
before,  some  after  the  colours,  their  extreme  confusion  present- 
ing a  fearful  appearance;1  so  much  so,  that  those  who  remained 
behind — the  women,  the  children,  and  the  old  men,  filled  with 
gloomy  forebodings,  beat  their  breasts  as  they  saw  them  pass, 
and  many  years  after,  the  remembrance  of  this  day  of  tumult 
and  sadness  drew  this  groan  from  Oswald  Myconius:  "When- 
ever I  recall  it  to  mind,  it  is  as  if  a  sword  pierced  my  heart." 
Zwingli,  armed  according  to  the  usage  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
confederation,  rode  mournfully  behind  this  distracted  multitude. 
Mycouius,  when  he  saw  him,  was  nigh  fainting.2  Zwiugli  dis- 
appeared, and  Oswald  remained  behind  to  weep. 

He  did  not  shed  tears  alone;  in  all  quarters  were  heard  lamen- 
tations, and  every  house  was  changed  into  a  house  of  prayer.3 
In  the  midst  of  this  universal  sorrow,  one  woman  remained 
silent;  her  only  cry  was  a  bitter  heart,  her  only  language  the 
inild  and  suppliant  eye  of  faith: — this  was  Anna,  Zwingli's  wife. 

character  to  Zwingli's  appearance  at  the  battle  of  Cappel.  But  having  committed 
himself  to  so  bold  an  assertion  as  that  not  only  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  even 
the  Christian,  had  disappeared  in  the  politician,  he  is  unconsciously  led  to  colour 
all  things  accordingly.  The  reader  must  beware  of  taking  his  character  of  the 
great  Swiss  Reformer  from  this  part  of  the  author's  history.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  it  was  as  chopfain  that  the  magistrates  required  his  attendance  on  the  army, 
but  we  are  not  told  what  Ruchat  tells  us,  and  which  best  explains  the  extraordin- 
ary fact  of  the  magistrates  being  willing  to  jeopard  so  precious  a  life,  that  it  was 
not  only  as  minister  of  religion,  as  a  military  adviser  in  the  councils  of  the  chief 
officers,  and  to  direct  and  encourage  the  soldiers,  but  also  "  because  they  hoped 
that  Zwingli,  by  his  credit  and  by  his  eloquence,  might  prove  an  excellent  meant 
of  advancing  peace,  the  idea  of  which  had  not  been  altogether  renounced." 
{ Ruchat,  vol.  ii.  p.  405.)  Not  only  so,  but  the  picture  of  the  high-mcttleJ  capari- 
soned steed  with  which  this  paragraph  commences,  and  the  comparison  of  Zwingli 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  its  close,  certainly  ill  comport  with  the  plain  fact  that 
he  went  ostensibly  in  the  simple  capacity  of  army  chaplain,  and  that  even  this  ho 
did  with  reluctance,  for  Ruchat  saya  that  "  he  would  willingly  have  put  off  such 
a  journey." — D.  D.  8. 

1  Nullus  ordo,  null.i  consilia,  nullie  mcntes,  tanta  animorum  dissouantia,  t.im 
horrenda  facics  ante  et  post  signa  sparsim  current ium  hominum.  (Dc  vita  ct  ub. 
Zwinglii.) 

-  <^iu-m  ut  vidi  ropcntino  dolore  cordis  vix  consistebam.     (Ibid.) 
3  Manebainus  non  certe  sine  jugibus  suspiriis,  non  sine  precibus  ad   Dcura. 
(Ibid.) 

JII.  3  P 
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She  had  seen  her  husband  depart — lier  son,  her  brother,  a  great 
number  of  intimate  friends  an«l  near  relations,  whose  approach- 
ing death  she  foreboded.  But  her  soul,  strong  as  that  of  her 
husband,  offered  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  her  holiest  affections. 
Gradually  the  defenders  of  Zurieh  precipitated  their  man-h, 
and  the  tumult  died  away  in  the  distance. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Scene  of  War — The  Enemy  at  Zug — Declaration  of  War — Council — Army 
of  the  Forest  Cantons  appears — The  first  Gun  fired — Zwingli's  (Iravii  •. 
Sorrow — Zurich  Army  ascending  the  Albis — Halt  and  Council  at  the   i 
Tree — They  quicken  their  March — Jauch's  Reconnaissance — His   Appeal — 
Ambuscade. 

THIS  night,  which  was  so  stormy  in  Zurich,  had  not  been 
calmer  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cappel.  They  had  received 
the  most  alarming  reports  one  after  another.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  up  a  position  that  would  allow  the  troops  assemble. I 
round  the  convent  to  resist  the  enemy's  attack  until  the  arrival 
of  the  reinforcements  that  were  expected  from  the  city.  They 
cast  their  eyes  on  a  small  hill,  which  lying  to  the  north  towards 
Zurich,  and  traversed  by  the  highroad,  presented  an  uneven  but 
sufficiently  extensive  surface.  A  deep  ditch  that  surrounded 
it  on  three  sides  defended  the  approaches ;  but  a  small  bridge, 
that  was  the  only  issue  on  the  side  of  Zurich,  rendered  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  very  dangerous.  On  the  south-west  was  a  wood 
of  beech-trees ;  on  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  Zug,  was  the 
highroad  and  a  marshy  valley.  "Lead  us  to  the  Gran_ 
cried  all  the  soldiers.  They  were  conducted  thither.  The 
artillery  was  stationed  near  some  ruins.  The  line  of  but  tie 
was  drawn  up  on  the  side  of  the  monastery  and  of  Zug,  and 
sentinels  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

Meantime,  the  signal  was  given  at  Zug  and  Baar;  the  drums 
beat:  the  soldiers  of  the  Five  Cantons  took  uj>  their  arms.     A 
universal  feeling  of  joy  animated  them.     The  churches  v, 
opened,  the  bells  rang,  and  the  serried  ranks  of  the  cantons 
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entered  the  cathedral  of  St.  Oswald,  where  mass  was  celebrated 
and  the  Host  ottered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  All  the 
army  began  their  march  at  nine  o^clock,  with  banners  flying. 
The  avoyer  John  Golder  commanded  the  contingent  of  Lucerne; 
the  landammau  James  Troguer,  that  of  Uri;  the  landamman 
llychmuth,  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  that  of 
Schwytz;  the  landamman  Zellger,  that  of  Unterwalden;  and 
Oswald  Dooss  that  of  Zug.  Eight  thousand  men  marched  in 
order  of  battle:  all  the  picked  men  of  the  Five  Cantons  were 
there.  Fresh  and  active  after  a  quiet  night,  and  having  only 
one  short  league  to  cross  before  reaching  the  enemy,  these 
haughty  Waldstettes  advanced  with  a  firm  and  regular  step 
under  the  command  of  their  chiefs. 

On  reaching  the  common  meadow  of  Zug,  they  halted  to 
take  the  oath :  every  hand  was  upraised  to  heaven,  and  all 
swore  to  avenge  themselves.  They  were  about  to  resume  their 
march,  when  some  aged  men  made  signs  to  them  to  stop. 
"Comrades,"  said  they,  "we  have  long  offended  God.  Our 
blasphemies,  our  oaths,  our  wars,  our  revenge,  our  pride,  our 
drunkenness,  our  adulteries,  the  gold  of  the  stranger  to  whom 
our  hands  have  been  extended,  and  all  the  disorders  in  which 
we  have  indulged,  have  so  provoked  his  anger,  that  if  he  should 
punish  us  to-day,  we  should  only  receive  the  desert  of  our  crimes." 
The  emotion  of  the  chiefs  had  passed  into  the  ranks.  All  the 
army  bent  the  knee  in  the  midst  of  the  plain;  deep  silence 
prevailed,  and  every  soldier,  with  bended  head,  crossed  him- 
self devoutly,  and  repeated  in  a  low  voice  five  paters,  as  many 
aves,  and  the  credo.  One  might  have  said  that  they  were  for 
a  time  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  stilly  desert.  Suddenly  the 
noise  of  an  immense  crowd  was  again  heard.  The  army  rose  up. 
"  Soldiers,"  said  the  captains,  "you  know  the  cause  of  this  war. 
Bear  your  wives  and  your  children  continually  before  your  eyes." 

Then  the  chief  usher  (grand  sautier)  of  Lucerne,  wearing 
the  colours  of  the  canton,  approached  the  chiefs  of  the  army: 
they  placed  in  his  hands  the  declaration  of  war,  dated  on  that 
very  day,  and  sealed  with  the  arms  of  Zug.  He  then  set  oft' 
on  horseback,  preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  to  carry  this  paper  to 
the  commander  of  the  Zurichers. 
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It  was  eleven  in  tho  morning.  Tho  Zurichers  soon  d'\<- 
covered  the  enemy'.s  army,  and  cast  a  sorrowful  glance  on  tho 
small  force  they  were  able  to  oppose  to  it.  Kvn-y  minute  the 
danger  increased.  All  bent  their  knees,  tin  ii 

O  » 

to  heaven,  and  every  Zuricher  uttered  a  cry  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  praying  for  deliverance  from  God,      A-  - » 
the  prayer  was  ended,  they  got  ready  for  battle.     '!;. 
at  that  time  about  twelve  hundred  men  under  arms. 

At  noon  the  trumpet  of  the  Five  Cantons  sounded  not  far 
from  the  advanced  posts.  Godli,  having  collected  the  members 
of  the  two  councils  who  happened  to  be  with  the  army,  as  well 
as  the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  ha 
ranged  them  in  a  circle,  ordered  the  secretary  Rheinhard  to 
read  the  declaration  of  which  the  Sautier  of  Lucerne  was  the 
bearer.  After  the  reading,  Godli  opened  a  council  of  war. 
"  Wo  are  few  in  number,  and  the  forces  of  our  adversaries  are 
great,"  said  Landolt,  bailiff  of  Marpac,  "but  I  will  here  a\\ait 
the  enemy  in  the  name  of  God."  "Wait!"  cried  the  captain 
of  the  halberdiers,  Rodolph  Zigler;  "impossible!  let  us  rather 
take  advantage  of  the  ditch  that  cuts  the  road  to  effect  our 
retreat,  and  let  us  everywhere  raise  a  levee  en  masse."  This 
was  in  truth  tho  only  means  of  safety.  But  Rudi  Gall  maun, 
considering  every  step  backwards  as  an  act  of  cowardice,  cried 
out,  stamping  his  feet  forcibly  on  the  earth,  and  casting  a  fiery 
glance  around  him,  "Here — hero  shall  be  my  grave!"1 — "It 
is  now  too  late  to  retire  with  honour,"  said  other  officers. 
"This  day  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  Let  us  suffer  whatever  he 
lays  upon  us."  It  was  put  to  the  vote. 

The  members  of  the  council  had  scarcely  raised  their  hands 
in  token  of  assent,  when  a  great  noise  was  heard  around  them. 
"The  captain!  the  captain!"  cried  a  soldier  from  the  outposts 
who  arrived  in  haste.  "Silence,  silence!"  replied  the  u-' 
driving  him  back;  "they  are  holding  a  council!" — "It  is  no 
longer  time  to  hold  a  council,"  replied  the  soldier.  "Con- 
duct mo  immediately  to  the  captain.1' "Our  sentinels  ar.< 

falling  back,"  cried  he  with  an   agitated  voice,  as  ho  arrived 

before    Godli.      "The    enemy    is  there — they  are  advancing 

1  Da,  da  mus  min  Kirchhuf  sin.     (Bull.  iii.  118.) 
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through  the  forest  with  all  their  forces  and  with  great  tumult." 
He  had  not  ceased  speaking  before  the  sentinels,  who  were  in 
truth  retiring  on  all  sides,  ran  up,  and  the  army  of  the  Five 
Cantons  was  soon  seen  climbing  the  slope  of  Ifelsberg  in  face 
of  the  Granges,  and  pointing  their  guns.  The  leaders  of  the 
Waldstettes  were  examining  the  position,  and  seeking  to  dis- 
cover by  what  means  their  army  could  reach  that  of  Zurich. 
The  Zurichers  were  asking  themselves  the  same  question.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  prevented  the  Waldstettes  from  passing 
below  the  convent,  but  they  could  arrive  by  another  quarter. 
Ulrich  Briider,  under-bailift'  of  Husen  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
iixed  his  anxious  look  on  the  beech-wood.  "It  is  thence  that 
the  enemy  will  fall  upon  us ! "  "  Axes — axes ! "  immediately 
cried  several  voices:  "let  us  cut  down  the  trees !"]  Godli,  the 
abbot,  and  several  others  were  opposed  to  this:  "If  we  stop  up 
the  wood,  by  throwing  down  the  trees,  we  shall  ourselves  be 
unable  to  work  our  guns  in  that  direction,"  said  they. — "  Well ! 
at  least  let  us  place  some  arquebusiers  in  that  quarter." — "  We 
are  already  so  small  a  number,"  replied  the  captain,  "that  it 
will  be  imprudent  to  divide  the  forces."  Neither  wisdom  nor 
courage  was  to  save  Zurich.  They  once  more  invoked  the 
help  of  God,  and  waited  in  expectation. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Five  Cantons  fired  the  first  gun:  the 
ball  passing  over  the  convent  fell  below  the  Granges;  a  second 
passed  over  the  line  of  battle;  a  third  struck  a  hedge  close  to 
the  ruins.  The  Zurichers,  seeing  the  battle  was  begun,  replied 
with  courage;  but  the  slowness  and  awkwardness  with  which 
the  artillery  was  served  in  those  days  prevented  any  great 
loss  being  inflicted  on  either  side.  When  the  enemy  per- 
ceived this,  they  ordered  their  advanced  guard  to  descend 
from  Ifelsberg  and  to  reach  the  Granges  through  the  meadow; 
and  soon  the  whole  army  of  the  cantons  advanced  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  with  difficulty  and  over  bad  roads.  Some  arquebusiers 
of  Zurich  came  and  announced  the  disorder  of  the  cantons. 
4  Brave  Zurichers,"  cried  Rudi  Gallmann,  "  if  we  attack  them 
now,  it  is  all  over  with  them."  At  these  words  some  of  the 
soldiers  prepared  to  enter  the  wood  on  the  left,  to  fall  upon  the 

1  Ettliche  schn.wciul  nach  Aeliscn  das  man  das  Waldi  verhaJlte.  ( Bull.  iii.  1 
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disheartened  Waldstettes.  Hut  (uidli  perceiving  this  move- 
ment. cried  out:  "  \Vli-  !•••  aiv  you  u-,,in-:  -do  you  not  know 

that  we  have  agreed  n  -<\  to  separate!"  !!<•  then  ..rdrred  the 
skirmishers  to  he  recalled,  so  that  the  wood  remained  entirely 
oneii  to  the  enemy.  They  \\uv  .-ati-lied  uith  di-.-li;ir-in-  ;i  few 
random  >hots  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  cantons  from 
cstahli.-liini:  themselves  there.  The  tiring  of  the  artillery  con- 
tinued until  three  o'clock,  and  announced  far  and  wide,  even  to 
Uivnmarten  and  Zurich,  that  the  battle  had  begun. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  great  banner  of  Zurich  and  all  tl. 
who  surrounded  it,  among  whom  was  Zwingli,  came  advancing 
in  disorder  towards  the  Albis.     For  a  year  past  the  gayetv  of 
the  reformer  had  entirely  disappeared:  he  wa-  •_  rave,  melancholy, 
easily  moved,  having  a  weight  on  his  heart  that  seemed  to  crush 
it.     Often  would  he  throw  himself  weeping  at  the  feet  of  his 
Master,  and  seek  in  prayer  the  strength  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 
No  one  had  ever  observed  in  him  any  irritation  ;  on  the  cont: 
he  had  received  with  mildness  the  counsels  that  had  been  oil'. 
and  had  remained  tenderly  attached  to  men  whose  convictions 
were  not  the  same  as  his  own.     He  was  now  advancing  mourn- 
fully along  the  road  to  Cappel;  and  John  Maaler  of  Winter- 
thour,  who  was  riding  a  few  paces  behind  him,  heard  his  groans 
and  sighs,  intermingled  with  fervent  prayers.     If  any  one  spoke 
to  him,  he  was  found  firm  and  strong  in  the  peace  that  pro< 
from  faith;  but  he  did  not  conceal  his  conviction  that  he  should 
never  see  his  family  or  church  aurain.     Thus  advanced  the  I 
of  Zurich.     A  woful  march!  resembling  rather  a  funeral  pi 
sion  than  an  army  going  to  battle. 

As  they  approached  they  saw  express  after  express  galloj 
along  the  road  from  Cappel,  begging  the  Zurichers  to  hasten 
to  the  defence  of  their  brothers.1 

At  Adliswyl,  having  passed  the  bridge  under  which  How  the 

impetuous  waters  of  the  Sihl,  and  traversed  the  village  through 

the  midst  of  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who,  standing  1> 

their  cottages,  looked  with  sadness  on  this  disorderly  tro'.|>,  they 

ni  to  ascend  the  Albis.     They   \\ero   about  half-way  from 

Cappel  when  the  lir-t  cannon-shot  was  heard.      They  stop,  they 

1  Dan  tin  Mniiun^  uif  <!K-  ;ui<!'-i-,  v,.n  <'.i|>pd  katum.     (15;i!l.  iii. 
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listen:  a  second,  a  third  succeeds There  is  no  longer 

any  doubt.  The  glory,  the  very  existence  of  the  republic  are 
endangered,  and  they  are  not  present  to  defend  it !  The  blood 
curdles  in  their  veins,  On  a  sudden  they  arouse,  and  each  one 
begins  to  run  to  the  support  of  his  brothers.  But  the  road  over 
the  Albis  was  much  steeper  than  it  is  in  our  days.  The  badly 
harnessed  artillery  could  not  ascend  it;  the  old  men  and  citi- 
zens, little  habituated  to  marching,  and  covered  with  weighty 
armour,  advanced  with  difficulty:  and  yet  they  formed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  troops.  They  were  seen  stopping,  one 
after  another,  panting  and  exhausted,  along  the  sides  of  the 
road  near  the  thickets  and  ravines  of  the  Albis,  leaning 
against  a  beech  or  an  ash  tree,  and  looking  with  dispirited 
eyes  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  covered  with  thick 
pines. 

They  resumed  their  march,  however;  the  horsemen  and  the 
most  intrepid  of  the  foot-soldiers  hastened  onwards,  and  having 
reached  the  "  Beech  Tree,"  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  halted 
to  take  council. 

What  a  prospect  then  extended  before  their  eyes!  Zurich, 
the  lake  and  its  smiling  shores — those  orchards,  those  fertile 
fields,  those  vine-clad  hills,  almost  the  whole  of  the  canton. 
Alas !  soon,  perhaps,  to  be  devastated  by  the  forest-bands. 

Scarcely  had  these  noble-minded  men  begun  to  deliberate, 
when  fresh  messengers  from  Cappel  appeared  before  them, 
exclaiming, — "  Hasten  forwards ! "  At  these  words  many 
of  the  Zurichers  prepared  to  gallop  towards  the  enemy.1 
Toning,  the  captain  of  the  arquebusiers,  stopt  them.  "My 
good  friends,"  cried  he  to  them,  "against  such  great  forces  what 
can  we  do  alone?  Let  us  wait  here  until  our  people  are  assem- 
bled, and  then  let  us  fall  upon  the  enemy  with  the  whole  army/'1 
"Yes,  if  we  had  an  army,"  bitterly  replied  the  captain-general, 
who,  in  despair  of  saving  the  republic,  thought  only  of  dying 
with  glory;  "but  we  have  only  a  banner  and  no  soldiers." 
"How  can  we  stay  calmly  upon  these  heights,"  said  Zwingli, 
"while  we  hear  the  shots  that  are  fired  at  our  fellow-citizens? 
In  the  name  of  God  I  will  march  towards  my  brother  warriors, 

1  Uff  roMen  hiftig  yltteml  r.nm  nugriff.     (Bull.  iii.  113.) 
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prepared  to  die  in  order  (,,  MI."'      "And  1  too,"  added 

tlie  aged  l):ir.'  .iwcit/t-r.     "As  for  you,"  continued  lie, 

toraing  with  a  oontemptaoQfl  look  towards  Ton:  H  till 

you  arc  a  little  recovered."1      "I  am  quite  as  much  refn>hed  as 
you."  replied   Toninir.  the   c.tlmir  mantling  on    1  'and 

YOU  shall  BOOn  866  whether  1  cannot  fi^ht."     All  hastened  their 
Meps  towards  the  field  of  battle. 

The  descent  was  rapid;  they  plunged  into  the  woods,  p:: 
through  the  village  of  II  usen,  and  at  length  arrived  near  the 
(J  ranges.     It  was  three  o'clock  when  the  banner  crossed  the 
narrow  bridge  that  led  thither;  and  there  were  so  few  soldiers. 
round  it  that  every  one  trembled  as  he  beheld  this  venerated 
standard  thus  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  so  formidable  an  eneniv. 
The  army  of  the  Cantons  was  at  that  moment  deploying  1. 
the  eyes  of  the  new-comers.     Zwingli  gazed  upon  this  terrible 
spectacle.     Behold,  then,  these  phalanxes  of  soldiers!  —  a 
minutes  more,  and  the  labours  of  eleven  years  will  be  d 
perhaps  for  ever  !  ...... 

A  citizen  of  Zurich,  one  Leonard  Bourkhard,  who  was  ill- 
disposed  towards  the  reformer,  said  to  him  in  a  harsh  tone, 
"  Well,  Master  Ulricli,  what  do  you  say  about  this  busii 
Are  the  radishes  salt  enough?...  who  will  eat  them  now?"2  '•  1." 
replied  Zwingli,  "and  many  a  brave  man  who  is  here  in  the 
hands  of  God;  for  we  are  his  in  life  and  in  death."  "And  I 
too  —  I  will  help  to  eat  them,"  resumed  JJourkhard  immediately, 
a-diamed  of  his  brutality,  "I  will  risk  my  life  for  them."  And 
he  did  so,  and  many  others  with  him,  adds,  the  chronicle. 

It  was  four  o'clock;  the  sun  was  sinking  rapidly;  the  \Vald- 
stettes  did  not  advance,  and  the  Zurirhers  l>e_an  to  think  that 
the  attack  would  be  put  off  till  the  morrow.     In  fact,  the  chief* 
of  the  Five  Cantons  seeing  the  great  banner  of  Zurich  arrive, 
the  night  near  at  hand,  and  the  impossibility  of  crossing  under 
the  lire  of  the  Zurichers  the  marsh  and  the  ditch  that  sepa; 
the  combatants,  were  looking  for  a  place  in  which  their  ti 
mijit  pa->  the  night.     "If  at  this  moment  any  mediators  had 


1  loli  "ill  rurlit,  in  il.   .  n  luton  uml  willi^'  mitt  mid 

UTl'l'T   ill  i   Hllll.    ill 

u.  r  will  hie  ausesscn.     (J.  J.  Ilott.  iii. 
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appeared,"  says  Bullinger,  "their  proposals  would  have  been 
accepted." 

The  soldiers,  observing  the  hesitation  of  their  chiefs,  began 
to  murmur  loudly.  "The  big  ones  abandon  us,"  said  one. 
"The  captains  fear  to  bite  the  fox's  tail,"  said  another.  "Not 
to  attack  them,"  cried  they  all,  "is  to  ruin  our  cause."  During 
thi.s  time  a  daring  man  was  preparing  the  skilful  manoeuvre  that 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day.  A  warrior  of  Uri,  John 
Jauch,  formerly  bailiff  of  Sargans,  a  good  marksman  and  ex- 
perienced soldier,  having  taken  a  few  men  with  him,  moved 
towards  the  right  of  the  army  of  the  Five  Cantons,  crept  into 
the  midst  of  the  clump  of  beech-trees  that,  by  forming  a  semi- 
circle to  the  east,  unite  the  hill  of  Ifelsberg  to  that  of  the 
Granges,1  found  the  wood  empty,  arrived  to  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  Zurichers,  and  there,  hidden  behind  the  trees,  remarked 
unperceived  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  and  their  want  of 
caution.  Then,  stealthily  retiring,  he  went  to  the  chiefs  at  the 
very  moment  the  discontent  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  out. 
"Now  is  the  time  to  attack  the  enemy,"  cried  he.  "Dear  gos- 
sip," replied  Troguer,  captain -in- chief  of  Uri,  "you  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  we  should  set  to  work  at  so  late  an  hour;  besides, 
the  men  are  preparing  their  quarters,  and  everybody  knows 
what  it  cost  our  fathers  at  Naples  and  Marignan  for  having 
commenced  the  attack  a  little  before  night.  And  then  it  is 
Innocents'  day,  and  our  ancestors  have  never  given  battle  on  a 
feast-day."2  "Don't  think  about  the  Innocents  of  the  calen- 
dar," replied  Jauch,  "but  let  us  rather  remember  the  innocents 
that  we  have  left  in  our  cottages."  Gaspard  Godli  of  Zurich, 
brother  of  the  commander  of  the  Granges,  added  his  entreaties 
to  those  of  the  warrior  of  Uri.  "  We  must  either  beat  the 
Zurichers  to-night,"  said  he,  "or  be  beaten  by  them  to-morrow. 
Take  your  choice." 

All  was  unavailing;  the  chiefs  were  inflexible,  and  the  army 
prepared  to  take  up  its  quarters.  Upon  this  the  warrior  of 
Uri,  understanding  like  his  fellow-countryman  Tell  that  great 

1  This  wood  no  longer  connects  the  two  hill*.     The  present  pastor  of  Cappel 
told  me  that  when  first  he  went  into  that  district  the  wood  was  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  is  nt  present. 

2  Au  cmcui  solcheu  Tag  Blut  ze  vcrgiessen.     (Tscbudi,  IIclv.  ii.  180.) 
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evils  require  great  remedies,  drew  his  sword  and  cried:  " 
all  true  confederates  follow  me."1  Then  hastily  leaping  to  hi.s 
saddle,  he  spurred  his  horse  into  tho  forest;2  ami  immediately 
arqucbusiers,  soldiers  from  the  Adige,  and  many  oilier  warriors 
of  tho  Five  Cantons,  especially  from  Untcrwalden — in  all  about 
300  men,  rushed  into  the  wood  after  him.  At  this  sight  Jaudi 
no  longer  doubted  of  the  victory  of  the  Waldstettes.  Hi 
mounted  and  fell  upon  his  knees,  "  for,"  says  Tschudi,  "  he  was 
a  man  who  feared  God."  All  his  followers  did  tho  same,  ami 
together  invoked  the  aid  of  God,  of  his  holy  mother,  and  of  all 
the  heavenly  host.  They  then  advanced;  but  soon  the  warrior 
of  Uri,  wishing  to  expose  no  ono  but  himself,  halted  his  troops, 
and  glided  from  tree  to  tree  to  the  verge  of  the  wood.  Observ- 
ing that  the  enemy  was  as  incautious  as  ever,  he  rejoined  his 
arquebusiers,  led  them  stealthily  forward,  and  posted  them 
silently  behind  the  trees  of  the  forest,3  enjoining  them  to  take 
their  aim  so  as  not  to  miss  their  men.  During  this  time  the 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Cantons,  foreseeing  that  this  rash  man 
about  to  bring  on  the  action,  decided  against  their  will,  and 
collected  their  soldiers  around  the  banners. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Unforeseen  Change — The  whole  Army  advances — Universal  Disorder — The  Ilan- 
ncret's  Death — The  Banner  in  Danger — The  Banner  saved — TerriMe  Slauiiliti  r 
— Slaughter  of  tho  Pastors — Zwingli's  last  Words — Barbarity  of  the  \ 
— The  Furnace  of  Trial — Zwingli's  dying  Moments — Day  after  the  Battle- 
Homage  and  Outrage. 

THE  Zurichcrs,  fearing  that  the  enemy  would  seize  upon  tho 
road  that  led  to  their  capital,  were  then  directing  part  of  their 
troops  and  their  guns  to  a  low  hill  by  which  it  was  commanded. 
At  the  very  moment  that  the  invisible  arquebusiers  stationed 
among  the  beech-trees  were  taking  their  aim,  this  detachment 
passed  near  the  little  wood.  The  deepest  silence  prevailed  in 

1  Welche  redlichcr  Eidgnowcn  wart  sind,  die  loiiffind  un*  narh.   (Bull,  iii 

*  SUB  ylcnd*  wii-denim  ufTsin  Hoss.     (Tsehudi.  lli-lv.  ii.  I'.M.i 

*  Zcrtheilt  die  Ilagkcn  liiutor  die  Buuin  im  Wald  in  grosser  Stillo.     (Ibid.) 
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tliis  solitude:  each  one  posted  there  picked  out  the  man  ho  de- 
sired to  bring  down,  and  Jauch  exclaimed:  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity— of  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost — of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  and  of  all  the  heavenly 
host — fire!"  At  the  word  the  deadly  balls  issued  from  the 
wood,  and  a  murderous  carnage  in  the  ranks  of  Zurich  followed 
this  terrible  discharge.  The  battle,  which  had  begun  four  hours 
ago,  and  which  had  never  appeared  to  be  a  serious  attack,  now 
underwent  an  unforeseen  change.  The  sword  was  not  again  to 
be  returned  to  the  scabbard  until  it  had  been  bathed  in  torrents 
of  blood.  Those  of  the  Zurichers  who  had  not  fallen  at  this 
first  discharge,  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  balls  passed 
over  their  heads;  but  they  soon  sprang  up,  saying:  "  Shall  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  butchered?  No!  let  us  rather  attack  the 
enemy!"  Lavater  seized  a  lance,  and  rushing  into  the  fore- 
most rank,  exclaimed :  "  Soldiers,  uphold  the  honour  of  God 
and  of  our  lords,  and  behave  like  brave  men !"  Zwingli,  silent 
and  collected,  like  nature  before  the  bursting  of  the  tempest, 
was  there  also  halberd  in  hand.  "  Master  Ulrich,"  said  Ber- 
nard Sprungli,  "  speak  to  the  people  and  encourage  them. 
"  Warriors !"  said  Zwingli,  "  fear  nothing.  If  we  are  this  day 
to  be  defeated,  still  our  cause  is  good.  Commend  yourselves 
to  God!" 

The  Zurichers  quickly  turned  the  artillery  they  were  dragging 
to  another  quarter,  and  pointed  it  against  the  wood;  but  their 
bullets,  instead  of  striking  the  enemy,  only  reached  the  top  of 
the  trees,  and  tore  off  a  few  branches  that  fell  upon  the  skir- 
mishers.1 

Rychnmth,  the  landamman  of  Schwytz,  came  up  at  a  gallop 
to  recall  the  volunteers ;  but  seeing  the  battle  begun,  he  ordered 
the  whole  army  to  advance.  Immediately  the  five  banners 
moved  forward. 

But  already  Jauclfs  skirmishers,  rushing  from  among  the 
trees,  had  fallen  impetuously  upon  the  Zurichers,  charging  with 
their  long  and  pointed  halberds.  "Heretics!  sacrilegists ! " 
cried  they,  "we  have  you  at  last!" — "Man-sellers,  idolaters, 
impious  papists!"  replied  the  Zurichers,  "is  it  really  you!" 

1  Dcnn  dan  die  Aest  auf  sio  fielcnt.     (Tschudi,  p.  183.) 
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At  first  a  shower  of  stones  fell  from  both  parties  and  wounded 
several;  immediately  they  came  to  close  quarters.     The  r. 
ance  of  the  Zuiu-luTs  was  terrible.1     Ka«-h  struck  with  the 
sword  or  with  the  halberd:  at  last  the  soldiers  of  the   i 
( 'unions  \\viv  driven  hack  in  disorder.     The  Xurii-hers  adv.-n 
but  in  so  doing  lost  the  advantage  of  their  position,  and  got 
entangled  in  the  marsh.       Some  Roman  Catholic  historians 
pretend  that  this  flight  of  their  troops  was  a  stratagem  to  draw 
the  Zurichers  into  the  snare.3 

In  the  mean  time  the  army  of  the  Five  Cantons  hastened 
through  the  wood.  Burning  with  courage  and  with  anger,  they 
eagerly  quickened  their  steps;  from  the  midst  of  the  beech-trees 
there  resounded  a  confused  and  savage  noise — a  frightful  mur- 
mur; the  ground  shook;  one  might  have  imagined  that  the 
forest  was  uttering  a  horrible  roar,  or  that  witches  were  holding 
their  nocturnal  revels  in  its  dark  recesses.3  In  vain  did 
bravest  of  the  Zurichers  offer  an  intrepid  resistance:  the  Wald- 
stettes  had  the  advantage  in  every  quarter.  "They  are  sur- 
rounding us,"  cried  some.  "Our men  are  fleeing," said  others. 
A  man  from  the  canton  of  Zug,  mingling  with  the  Zurichers, 
and  pretending  to  be  of  their  party,  exclaimed:  "Fly,  fly,  brave 
Zurichers,  you  are  betrayed!"  Thus  everything  is  against 
Zurich.  Even  the  hand  of  Him  who  is  the  disposer  of  battles 
turned  against  this  people.  Thus  was  it  also  in  times  of  old 
that  God  frequently  chastised  his  own  people  of  Israel  by  the 
Assyrian  sword.  A  panic-terror  seized  upon  the  bravest,  and 
the  disorder  spread  everywhere  with  frightful  rapidity. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  aged  Schweitzer  had  raised  the  great 
banner  with  a  firm  hand,  and  all  the  picked  men  of  Zurich  wciv 
drawn  up  around  it;  but  soon  their  ranks  were  thinned.  John 
Kammli,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  standard,  having 
observed  the  small  number  of  combatants  that  remained  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  said  to  the  banneret:  uLet  us  lower  the 


1  Dcr  angriff  war  hart  und  wuhrt  tier  Wiotlcrstaiid  ein  gutc  Wvl.     iT.-chudi, 
p.  l'J2.) 

*  Catholic!  nutcm,  pcwitis  innidiis,  retrocesserunt,  fugam  oimulantcs.     (Coch- 
locus.  Act*  Lutli.  p.  I'M.) 

*  Der  Boden  crzittcrt ;  und  alt  anders  war,  dcnn  als  ob  dcr  Wald  lut  bruclcto. 
(Tichudi,  p.  123.) 
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banner,  my  lord,  and  save  it,  for  our  people  are  flying  shame- 
fully."— "  Warriors,  remain  firm,"  replied  the  aged  banneret, 
whom  no  danger  had  ever  shaken.  The  disorder  augmented — 
the  number  of  fugitives  increased  every  minute;  the  old  111:111 
stood  fast,  amazed  and  immovable  as  an  aged  oak  beaten  by  a 
frightful  hurricane.  He  received  unflinchingly  the  blows  that 
fell  upon  him,  and  alone  resisted  the  terrible  storm.  Kamnili 
seized  him  by  the  arm:  "My  lord,"  said  he  again,  "lower  the 
banner,  or  else  we  shall  lose  it:  there  is  no  more  glory  to  be 
reaped  here!"  The  banneret,  who  was  already  mortally 
wounded,  exclaimed:  "Alas  !  must  the  city  of  Zurich  be  so 
punished!  "  Then,  dragged  off  by  Kammli,  who  held  him  by 
the  arm,  he  retreated  as  far  as  the  ditch.  The  weight  of  years, 
and  the  wounds  with  which  he  was  covered,  did  not  permit  him 
to  cross  it.  He  fell  in  the  mire  at  the  bottom,  still  holding  the 
glorious  standard  whose  folds  dropped  on  the  other  bank. 

The  enemy  ran  up  with  loud  shouts,  being  attracted  by  the 
colours  of  Zurich,  as  the  bull  by  the  gladiator's  flag.  Kamrnli 
seeing  this,  unhesitatingly  leapt  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
and  laid  hold  of  the  stiff'  and  dying  hands  of  his  chief,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  precious  ensign,  which  they  tightly  grasped. 
But  it  was  in  vain;  the  hands  of  the  aged  Schweitzer  would 
not  loose  the  standard.  "My  lord  banneret!"  cried  this  faith- 
ful servant,  "it  is  no  longer  in  your  power  to  defend  it."  The 
hands  of  the  banneret,  already  stiffened  in  death,  still  refused; 
upon  which  Kammli  violently  tore  away  the  sacred  standard, 
leapt  upon  the  other  bank,  and  rushed  with  his  treasure  far 
from  the  steps  of  the-  enemy.  The  last  Zurichers  at  this  mo- 
ment reached  the  ditch;  they  fell  one  after  another  upon  the 
expiring  banneret,  and  thus  hastened  his  death. 

Kammli,  however,  having  received  a  wound  from  a  gunshot, 
his  march  was  retarded,  and  soon  the  Waldstettes  surrounded 
him  with  their  swords.  The  Zuricher,  holding  the  banner  in 
one  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the  other,  defended  himself  bravely. 
One  of  the  Waldstettes  caught  hold  of  the  staff — another 
seized  the  flag  itself  and  tore  it.  Kammli  with  one  blow  of 
his  sword  cut  down  the  former,  and  striking  around  him,  called 
out:  "To  the  rescue,  brave  Zurichers!  save  the  honour  and  the 
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banner  of  our  lords."1     Tho  assailants  increased  in  numlxT 
tli«>  \varrior  was  about  to  fall,  when  Adam  Na'il'of  Wollenwyd 
rushed  up  sword  in  hand,  and  the  head  of  the  Waldstette  \\h-> 
had  torn  tho  colours  rolled  upon  the  plain,  and  hi.s  blood  gn 
out  upon  the  flag  of  Zurich.     Dumyscn,  nn-nilx-r  of  the  Smaller 
Council,  supported  Na-iV  with  hi.s  halberd,  and  both  di-alt  such 
lusty  Mows,  that  they  succeeded  in  disengaging  tin-  .-tandard- 
h-arer.     He,  although  dangerously  wounded,  sprang  forward. 
holding  the  blood-stained  folds  of  the  banner  in  one  hand, 
which  he  carried  off  hastily,  dragging  the  staff  behind  him. 
With  fierce  look  and  fiery  eye,  he  thus  passed,  sword  in  hand, 
through  the  midst  of  friends  and  enemies:  he  crossed  p' 
woods,  and  marshes,  everywhere  leaving  traces  of  his  blood, 
which  flowed  from  numerous  wounds.     Two  of  his  enemies,  one 
from  Schwytz,  the  other  from  Zug — were  particularly  eager  in 
his  pursuit.     "Heretic!   villain!"  cried  they,  "surrender  and 
give  us  the  banner.1'1 — "You  shall  have  my  life  first,"  replied 
the  Zuricher.     Then  the  two  hostile  soldiers,  who  were  embar- 
rassed by  their  cuirasses,  stopped  a  moment  to  take  them  off. 
Kammli  took  advantage  of  this  to  get  in  advance:  he  ran; 
Huber,  Dumysen,  and  Dantzler  of  Naenikon  were  at  his  side. 
They  all  four  thus  arrived  near  Husen,  half-way  up  the  Albis. 
They  had  still  to  climb  the  steepest  part  of  the  mountain. 
Huber  fell  covered  with  wounds.    Dumysen,  the  colonel-general, 
who  had  fought  as  a  private  soldier,  almost  reached  the  church 
of  Husen,  and  there  he  dropt  lifeless:  and  two  of  his  sous,  in 
the  flower   of  youth,   soon   lay  stretched  on  the  battle-field 
that  had  drunk  their  father's  blood.     Kammli  took  a  few  steps 
farther;   but  halted  erelong,  exhausted  and  panting,  near  a 
hedge  that  he  would  have  to  clear,  and  discovered  his  two 
enemies  and  other  Waldstettes  running  from  all  sides,  like 
birds  of  prey,  towards  the  wavering  standard  of  Zurich.     The 
strength  of  Kammli  was  sinking  rapidly,  his  eyes  grow  dim, 
thick  darkness  surrounded  him:  a  hand  of  lead  fastened  him 
to  the  ground.     Then,  mustering  all  his  expiring  strength,  ho 
flung  the  standard  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  exclaiming: 
"Is  there  any  brave  Zuricher  near  me?     Let  him  preserve  the 
banner  and  the  honour  of  our  lords!     As  for  me,  I  can  do  no 
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more!"  Then  casting  a  last  look  to  heaven,  he  added:  "May 
God  be  my  helper!"  He  fell  exhausted  by  this  last  effort. 
Dantzler,  who  came  up,  flung  away  his  sword,  sprung  over  the 
lu'ilge,  seized  the  banner,  and  cried,  "  With  the  aid  of  God,  I 
will  carry  it  off."  He  then  rapidly  climbed  the  Albis,  and  at 
last  placed  the  ancient  standard  of  Zurich  in  safety.  God,  on 
whom  these  warriors  fixed  all  their  hopes,  had  heard  their 
prayers,  but  the  noblest  blood  of  the  republic  had  been  spilt. 

The  enemy  were  victorious  at  all  points.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Five  Cantons,  and  particularly  those  of  Unterwalden,  long 
hardened  in  the  wars  of  the  Milanese,  showed  themselves  moro 
merciless  towards  their  confederates  than  they  had  ever  been 
towards  foreigners.  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  Godli  had 
taken  flight,  and  soon  after  he  quitted  Zurich  for  ever.  Lava- 
ter,  the  captain-general,  after  having  fought  valiantly,  had  fallen 
into  the  ditch.  He  was  dragged  out  by  a  soldier  and  escaped. 

The  most  distinguished  men  of  Zurich  fell  one  after  another 
under  the  blows  of  the  Waldstettes.1  Rudi  Gallmann  found 
the  glorious  tomb  he  had  wished  for,  and  his  two  brothers 
stretched  beside  him  left  their  father's  house  desolate.  Toning, 
captain  of  the  arquebusiers,  died  for  his  country  as  he  had  fore- 
told. All  the  pride  of  the  population  of  Zurich,  seven  members 
of  the  Smaller  Council,  nineteen  members  of  the  Two  Hundred, 
sixty-five  citizens  of  the  town,  four  hundred  and  seventeen  from 
the  rural  districts:  the  father  in  the  midst  of  his  children, — the 
son  surrounded  by  his  brothers, — lay  on  the  field. 

Gerold  Meyer  of  Knonau,  son  of  Anna  Zwingli,  at  that  time 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  already  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Two  Hundred, — a  husband  and  a  father, — had  rushed  into 
the  foremost  ranks  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  youth.  "Sur- 
render, and  your  life  shall  be  spared,"'  cried  some  of  the  warriors 
of  the  Five  Cantons,  who  desired  to  save  him.  "It  is  better 
for  me  to  die  with  honour  than  to  yield  with  disgrace/'  replied 
the  son  of  Anna,  and  immediately  struck  by  a  mortal  blow,  ho 
fell  and  expired  not  far  from  the  castle  of  his  ancestors. 

J  Optimi  ct  docti  viri,  qnos  neccssitas  traxcrnt  in  commune  pcriculum  patrins 
et  ecclesias  vcritatiaquo  defensandic,  quam  et  suo  sanguine  mlotucrunt.  (1'ell. 
Vit.  MS.  p.  C.) 
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The  ministers  were  those  who  paid  proportionally  the  irrr., 
tribute  on  this  bloody  day.     The  sword  that  was  at  work  on  the 
heights  of  Cappcl  thirsted  for  their  blood:  twenty-live  of  them 
fell  beneath  its  stroke.     The  Wald-1  milled  with  rage 

whenever  they  discovered  one  of  these  heretical  pp  .ich. T<. 
sacrificed  him  with  enthusiasm,  as  a  chosen  victim  t<>  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints.  There  h:is,  perhaps,  never  been  any  battle  in 
which  so  many  men  of  the  Word  of  God  have  bitten  the  <lu>t. 
Almost  everywhere  the  pastors  had  marched  at  the  la-ad  of  their 
flocks.  One  might  have  said  that  Cappel  was  an  assembly  of 
Christian  churches  rather  than  an  army  of  Swiss  comp.-i 
The  Abbot  Joner,  receiving  a  mortal  wound  near  the  ditch, 
expired  in  sight  of  his  own  monastery.  The  people  of  Zug,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  as  they  passed 
his  body,  remembering  all  the  good  he  had  done  them.1  Schmidt 
of  Kussnacht,  stationed  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  midst  of 
his  parishioners,  fell  surrounded  by  forty  of  their  bodies.2 
Geroldsek,  John  Haller,  and  many  other  pastors,  at  the  head 
of  their  flocks,  suddenly  met  in  a  terrible  and  unforeseen  manner 
the  Lord  whom  they  had  preached. 

But  the  death  of  one  individual  far  surpassed  all  others. 
Zwingli  was  at  the  post  of  danger,  the  helmet  on  his  head,  the 
sword  hanging  at  his  side,  the  battle-axe  in  his  hand.3  Scarcely 
had  the  action  begun,  when,  stooping  to  console  a  dying  man, 
says  J.  J.  Hottinger,  a  stone  hurled  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  a 
Waldstette  struck  him  on  the  head  and  closed  his  lips, 
/wingli  arose,  when  two  other  blows  which  hit  him  successively 
on  the  leg,4  threw  him  down  again.  Twice  more  he  stands  up; 
but  a  fourth  time  he  receives  a  thrust  from  a  lance,  he  staggers, 
and  sinking  beneath  so  many  wounds,  falls  on  his  knees.  Does 
not  the  darkness  that  is  spreading  around  him  announce  a  still 
thicker  darkness  that  is  about  to  cover  the  Church?  Zwingli 
turns  away  from  such  sad  thoughts;  once  more  he  uplifts  that 


1  Es  klngtend  inn  insonders  die  Ziiger.     (Bull.  iii.  151.) 

8  Uffdcr  Walstctt  ward  cr  funden,  under  und  by  sincu  Kussnachcrn.  (Ibid. 
147.) 

*  The  chaplains  of  the  Swiss  troops  still  wear  a  sword.  Zwingli  did  not  make 
use  of  his  arms. 

4  Ilatt  auch  in  den  Schenklen  zwcen  Stichc.     (Tschudi,  Ilelv.  ii.  101.) 
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head  which  had  been  so  bold,  and  gazing  with  calm  eye  upon 
the  trickling  blood,  exclaims:  "What  matters  this  misfortune?1 
They  may  indeed  kill  the  body,  but  they  caunot  kill  the  soul  !"a 
These  were  his  last  words. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  them  ere  he  fell  backwards.  There, 
under  a  tree  (Zwingli's  Pear-tree),  in  a  meadow,  he  remained 
lying  on  his  back,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes  upturned  to 
heaven.3 

While  the  bravest  were  pursuing  the  scattered  soldiers  of 
Zurich,  the  stragglers  of  the  Five  Cantons  had  pounced  like 
hungry  ravens  on  the  field  of  battle.  Torch  in  hand,  these 
wretches  prowled  among  the  dead,  casting  looks  of  irritation 
around  them,  and  lighting  up  the  features  of  their  expiring 
victims  by  the  dull  glimmering  of  these  funereal  torches.  They 
turned  over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  and  the  dead;  they  tor- 
tured and  stripped  them.4  If  they  found  any  who  were  still 
sensible,  they  cried  out,  "  Call  upon  the  saints  and  confess  to 
our  priests !"  If  the  Zurichers,  faithful  to  their  creed,  rejected 
these  cruel  invitations,  these  men,  who  were  as  cowardly  as 
they  were  fanatical,  pierced  them  with  their  lances,  or  dashed 
out  their  brains  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  arquebuses.  The 
Roman  Catholic  historian,  Salat  of  Lucerne,  makes  a  boast  of 
this.  "  They  were  left  to  die  like  infidel  dogs,  or  were  slain 
with  the  sword  or  the  spear,  that  they  might  go  so  much  the 


1  This  has  been  already  criticised  in  the  public  prints  as  conveying  quite  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  Latin  of  Oswald  Myconius,  quoted  in  the  author's  foot  note. 
It  ought  to  have  been  translated :  "  Do  you  call  this  a  mishap  ? "    But  the  author 
no  doubt  meant,  not  as  the  English  reader  would  suppose :  "  How  great  an  evil 
is  this?"  but  rather:  "  What  harm  is  there  here  worth  noticing?"     The  author 
in  the  above  mistranslation  has  no  doubt  been  misled  by  Ruchat,  whoso  French 
rendering  is  still  worse :  llelat  !  quel  malhenr  est  ccci  f 

Although  Zwingli  thought  his  death  but  a  small  mishap,  not  such  was  the 
opinion  even  of  Melanchthon,  who  had  so  perseveringly  and  so  bitterly  opposed 
him.  In  writing  to  Bucer  on  the  8th  of  November,  he  says  that  he  had  already 
heard  of  the  death  of  Zwingli,  but  now  learnt  from  his  letter  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, adding  that  he  lamented  his  death  both  on  public  and  private  grounds. 
See  Corp.  Rcf.  vol.  ii.  p.  552. — D.  D.  s. 

2  In  genua  prolapsum  dixisse :  "  Ecquid  hoc  infortunii ?    Age!   corpus  quidcni 
occidere  possunt,  animam  non  possunt."     (Osw.  Myconius,  Vit.  Zw. ) 

8  Was  er  nach  lebend,  lag  an  dcm  Ruggcn  und  hat  seine  beide  liiind  zamcn 
gethan,  wie  die  bctenden,  sach  mil  synem  angen  obsich  in  hymel.  (Bull.  iii. 
136.) 

*  Ein  gross  pliinderen,  ein  ersuchen  und  usgiessen  dcr  todten  und  dor  wunden. 
(Ibid.  135.) 

III.  3  R 
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quicker  to  the  devil,  with  whose  help  they  had  fought  so  des- 
perately."1 If  any  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Five  Cantons  recog- 
nised a  Zuricher  against  whom  they  had  any  nTudgc,  with  dry 
.  disdainful  mouth,  and  features  changed  by  anger,  they 
drew  near  the  unhappy  creature,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  said:  "Well!  has  your  heretical  faith  preserve.  1 
you?  Ah  ha!  it  was  pretty  clearly  seen  to-day  who  had  tin- 
true  faith To-day  we  have  dragged  your  Go'spel  in  the  mud, 

and  you  too,  even  you  are  covered  with  your  own  blood.  God, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  saints  have  punished  you."  Scarcely  had 
they  uttered  these  words  before  they  plunged  their  swords  into 
their  enemy's  bosom.  "Mass  or  death!"  was  their  watch- 
word. 

Thus  triumphed  the  Waldstettes;  but  the  pious  Zurichers 
who  expired  on  the  field  of  battle  called  to  mind  that  they  had 
for  God  one  who  has  said:  "If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  df 
icith  you  as  with  sons;  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  f</ 
chasteneth  not?" — '•'•Though  he  slay  me,  yet  witt  I  trust  in  / 
It  is  in  the  furnace  of  trial  that  the  God  of  the  Gospel  conceals 
the  pure  gold  of  his  most  precious  blessings.     This  punishment 
was  necessary  to  turn  aside  the  Church  of  Zurich  from  the 
"  broad  ways"  of  the  world,  and  lead  it  back  to  the  "  narrow 
ways"  of  the  Spirit  and  the  life.    In  a  political  history,  a  defeat 
like  that  of  Cappel  would  be  styled  a  great  misfortune;  but  in 
a  history  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  such  a  blow,  inflicted 
by  the  hand  of  the  Father  himself,  ought  rather  to  be  called  a 
great  blessing. 

Meanwhile  Zwingli  lay  extended  under  the  tree,  near  the 
road  by  which  the  mass  of  the  people  was  passing.  The  shouts 
of  the  victors,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  those  flickering  torches 
borne  from  corpse  to  corpse,  Zurich  humbled,  the  cause  of  Re- 
form lost, — all  cried  aloud  to  him  that  God  punishes  his  servants 
when  they  have  recourse  to  the  arm  of  man.  If  the  German 
reformer  had  been  able  to  approach  Zwingli  at  this  solemn 
moment,  and  pronounce  those  oft-repeated  words:  "  Christians 
fight  not  with  sword  and  arquebuse,  but  with  .sufferings  and 

1  Darait  sie  desto  cher  zum  TVutVl,  .limit  sic  init  nllcn  vicrcn  fechtend,  gefulirt 
wurdend.  (Saint.) 
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with  the  cross,"1  Zwingli  would  have  stretched  out  his  dying 
hand,  and  said,  "Amen!" 

Two  of  the  soldiers  who  were  prowling  over  the  field  of 
battle,  having  come  near  the  reformer  without  recognising 
him,  "Do  you  wish  for  a  priest  to  confess  yourself?"  asked 
they.  Zwingli,  without  speaking  (for  he  had  not  strength), 
made  signs  in  the  negative.  "  If  you  cannot  speak,"  replied 
the  soldiers,  "  at  least  think  in  thy  heart  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  call  upon  the  saints !"  Zwingli  again  shook  his  head,  and 
kept  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  heaven.2  Upon  this  the  irritated 
soldiers  began  to  curse  him.  "  No  doubt,"  said  they,  "  you 
are  one  of  the  heretics  of  the  city!"  One  of  them,  being 
curious  to  know  who  it  was,  stooped  down  and  turned  Zwingli's 
head  in  the  direction  of  a  fire  that  had  been  lighted  near 
the  spot.3  The  soldier  immediately  let  him  fall  to  the  ground. 
"I  think,"  said  he,  surprised  and  amazed,  "I  think  it  is 
Zwingli ! "  At  this  moment  Captain  Fockinger  of  Unterwalden, 
a  veteran  and  a  pensioner,  drew  near:  he  had  heard  the  last 
words  of  the  soldier.  "Zwingli!"  exclaimed  he;  "that  vile 
heretic  Zwingli !  that  rascal,  that  traitor ! "  Then  raising  his 
sword,  so  long  sold  to  the  stranger,  he  struck  the  dying  Chris- 
tian on  the  throat,  exclaiming  in  a  violent  passion,  "Die,  ob- 
stinate heretic ! "  Yielding  under  this  last  blow,  the  reformer 
gave  up  the  ghost:  he  was  doomed  to  perish  by  the  sword  of  a 
mercenary.  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  saints."  The  soldiers  ran  to  other  victims.  All  did 
not  show  the  same  barbarity.  The  night  was  cold ;  a  thick 
hoar-frost  covered  the  fields  and  the  bodies  of  the  dying.  The 
Protestant  historian,  Bullinger,  informs  us  that  some  Wald- 
stettes  gently  raised  the  wounded  in  their  arms,  bound  up 
their  wounds,  and  carried  them  to  the  fires  lighted  on  the  field 
of  battle.  "Ah!"  cried  they,  "why  have  the  Swiss  thus 
slaughtered  one  another!" 

The  main  body  of  the  army  had  remained  on  the  field  of 
battle  near  the  standards.     The  soldiers  conversed  around  the 

1  Christen  sind  nicht  die  f  lir  sich  selbst  rait  dem  Schwcrdt  odcr  Biichsen  streiten, 
sondern  mit  dem  Krcuz  und  Lcydeu.     (Luth.  Opp.) 
*  Und  sach  uber  sich  in  Hynicl.     (Bull.  iii.  136.) 
8  Bcym  Fuwr  beaach.     (Tschudi,  Heir.  ii.  194.) 
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fires,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  cries  of  the 
During  this  time  tlje  chiefs  assembled  in  the  convent 
messengers  to  carry  the  news  of  their  signal  victory  to  the  con- 
federate cantons,  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  Ger- 
many. 

At  length  the  day  appeared.  The  Waldstettes  spread  over 
the  field  of  battle,  running  here  and  there,  stopping,  contem- 
plating, struck  with  surprise  at  the  sight  of  their  most  formid- 
able enemies  stretched  lifeless  on  the  plain;  but  sometimes 
also  shedding  tears  as  they  gazed  on  corpses  which  reminded 
them  of  old  and  sacred  ties  of  friendship.  At  length  they 
reached  the  pear-tree  under  which  Zwingli  lay  dead,  and  an 
immense  crowd  collected  around  it.  His  countenance  still 
beamed  with  expression  and  with  life.  "Ho  has  the  look," 
said  Bartholomew  Stocker  of  Zug,  who  had  loved  him,  "  he 
has  the  look  of  a  living  rather  than  of  a  dead  man.1  Such  was 
he  when  he  kindled  the  people  by  the  fire  of  his  eloquence." 
All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  corpse.  John  Schonbrunner, 
formerly  canon  of  Zurich,  who  had  retired  to  Zug  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Reformation,  could  not  restrain  his  tears :  "  Whatever 
may  have  been  thy  creed,"  said  he,  "  I  know,  Zwingli,  that  thou 
hast  been  a  loyal  confederate !  May  thy  soul  rest  with  God ! " 

But  the  pensioners  of  the  foreigner,  on  whom  Zwingli  had 
never  ceased  to  make  war,  required  that  the  body  of  the  heretic 
should  be  dismembered,  and  a  portion  sent  to  each  of  the  Five 
Cantons.  "  Peace  be  to  the  dead !  and  God  alone  be  their 
judge !"  exclaimed  the  avoyer  Golder  and  the  landamman  Thoss 
of  Zug.  Cries  of  fury  answered  their  appeal,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire.  Immediately  the  drums  beat  to  muster;  the 
dead  body  was  tried,  and  it  was  decreed  that  it  should  be  quar- 
tered for  treason  against  the  confederation,  and  then  burnt  for 
heresy.  The  executioner  of  Lucerne  carried  out  the  sentence. 
Flames  consumed  Zwingli's  disjointed  members ;  the  ashes  of 
swine  were  mingled  with  his;  and  a  lawless  multitude  rushing 
upon  his  remains  flung  them  to  the  four  winds  of  hea\<  n.~ 

1  Nicht  eincm  Todtcn  sondern  eincm  Lcbcnden  glcich.  ( Zwingli  fur  das  Yolk 
Ton  J.  J.  Ilnitinger.) 

J  Tschudi  JIclv.  t.  ii.  195.  "  Cadaver  Zwinplii in  quatuor  partcs  secatur, 

in  ignem  conjicitur,  in  cincrcm  resolvitur."  (Myc.  de  Vit.  Zw.) 
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Zwingli  was  dead.  A  great  light  had  been  extinguished  in 
the  Church  of  God.  Mighty  by  the  Word  as  were  the  other 
reformers,  he  had  been  more  so  than  they  in  action ;  but  this 
very  power  had  been  his  weakness,  and  he  had  fallen  under  the 
weight  of  his  own  strength.  Zwingli  was  not  forty-eight  years 
old  when  he  died.  If  the  might  of  God  always  accompanied 
the  miirht  of  man,  what  would  he  not  have  done  for  the  Refor- 

O  ' 

mation  in  Switzerland,  and  even  in  the  empire !  But  he  had 
wielded  an  arm  that  God  had  forbidden ;  the  helmet  had  covered 
his  head,  and  he  had  grasped  the  halberd.  His  more  devoted 
friends  were  themselves  astonished,  and  exclaimed:  "  We  know 
not  what  to  say! a  bishop  in  arms!"1  The  bolt  had  fur- 
rowed the  cloud,  the  blow  had  reached  the  reformer,  and  his 
body  was  no  more  than  a  handful  of  dust  in  the  palm  of  a 
soldier. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Consternation  in  Zurich — Violence  of  the  Populace — Grief  and  Distress — Zwiugli 
is  dead ! — Funeral  Oration — Army  of  Zurich — Another  Reverse  on  the  Goubel 
— Inactivity  of  the  Bernese — Hopes  and  Plan  of  Charles  V. — End  of  the  War 
— Treaty  of  Peace. 

FRIGHTFUL  darkness  hung  over  Zurich  during  the  night  that 
followed  the  afflicting  day  of  Cappel.  It  was  seven  in  the 

evening  when  the  first  news  of  the  disaster  arrived Vague 

but  alarming  reports  spread  at  first  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. It  was  known  that  a  terrible  blow  had  been  inflicted,  but 
not  of  what  kind;  soon  a  few  wounded  men,  who  arrived  from 
the  field  of  battle,  cleared  up  the  frightful  mystery.  "  Then," 
said  Bullinger,  whom  we  shall  allow  to  speak,  "there  arose 
suddenly  a  loud  and  horrible  cry  of  lamentation  and  tears, 
bewailing  and  groaning."  The  consternation  was  so  much  the 
greater  because  no  one  had  expected  such  a  disaster.  "There 
is  not  enough  for  a  breakfast,"  had  said  some  haughty  worldly 

1  Ego  nihil  ccrte  apud  me  possum  ntatuere.  maxime  do  Epiacopo  in  araiis. 
(/iiickiua  Ecolaiupadio,  8th  November  1531,  Zurich  MS.) 
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men ;  "With  one  blow  we  shall  be  masters  of  the  Five  Chalets" 
had  said  another;  and  an  old  soldier  added  with  disdainful  sneer. 
"We  shall  soon  have  scattered  these  five  dunghills."     The 
Christian  portion,  convinced  that  Zurich  was  fighting  in  a 
cause,  had  not  doubted  that  victory  would  be  on  the  side  of 

truth Thus  their  first  stupefaction  was  succeeded  by  :i  violent 

outburst  of  rage.  With  blind  fury  the  mob  accused  ;ill  their 
chiefs,  and  loaded  with  insults  even  those  who  had  defended 
their  country  at  the  price  of  their  blood.  An  immense  crowd 
— agitated,  pale,  and  bewildered,  filled  all  the  streets  of  1  he  cit  v. 
They  met,  they  questioned,  and  replied;  they  questioned  again, 
and  the  answer  could  not  be  heard,  for  the  shouts  of  the  people 
interrupted  or  drowned  the  voice  of  the  speakers.  The  coun- 
cillors who  had  remained  in  Zurich  repaired  in  haste  to  the 
town-hall.  The  people,  who  had  already  assembled  there  in 
crowds,  looked  on  with  threatening  eyes.  Accusations  of  treason 
burst  from  every  mouth,  and  the  patricians  were  pointed  out  to 
the  general  indignation.  They  must  have  victims.  "Before 
going  to  fight  against  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers,"  said  the 
mob,  "we  should  defend  ourselves  against  those  who  are  within 
our  walls."  Sorrow  and  fear  excited  the  minds  of  all.  That 
savage  instinct  of  the  populace,  which  in  great  calamities  leads 
them,  like  a  wild  beast,  to  thirst  for  blood,  was  violently  aroused. 
A  hand  from  the  midst  of  the  crowd  points  out  the  council-hall, 
and  a  harsh  and  piercing  voice  exclaims :  "  Let  us  chop  off  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  men  who  sit  in  these  halls,  and  let  their 
blood  ascend  to  heaven,  to  beg  for  mercy  in  behalf  of  those  whom 
they  have  slain.'1 

But  this  fury  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  broke 
out  against  the  ministers,  against  Zwingli,  and  all  those  Chris- 
tians who  were  the  cause  (say  they)  of  the  ruin  of  the  country. 
Fortunately  the  sword  of  the  Waldstettes  had  withdrawn  them 
from  the  rage  of  their  fellow-citizens;  nevertheless,  there  still 
remained  some  who  could  pay  for  the  others.  Leo  Juda,  whom 
Zwingli'l  death  was  about  to  raise  to  the  head  of  religious  afl'airs, 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  a  serious  illness;  it  was  on  him 
they  rushed.  They  threatened,  they  pursued  him;  a  few 
worthy  citizens  carried  him  off  and  hid  him  in  their  houses. 
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The  rage  of  these  madmen  was  not  appeased:  they  continued 
shouting  that  atonement  must  be  made  for  the  slaughter  at 
Cappel,  by  a  still  more  frightful  slaughter  within  the  very  walls 
of  the  city.  But  God  placed  a  curb  in  the  mouths  of  these 
infuriate  beasts  of  prey,  and  subdued  them. 

On  a  sudden,  grief  succeeded  to  rage,  and  sobs  choked  the 
utterance  of  the  most  furious.  All  those  whose  relatives  had 
marched  to  Cappel,  imagined  that  they  were  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  victims.  Old  men,  women,  and  children,  went  forth 
in  the  darkness  by  the  glimmering  light  of  torches,  with  haggard 
eyes  and  hurried  steps;  and  as  soon  as  some  wounded  man 
arrived,  they  questioned  him  with  trembling  voice  about  those 
whom  they  were  seeking.  Some  replied:  "I  saw  him  fall  close 
by  my  side." — "He  was  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies/1 
said  others,  "that  there  was  no  chance  of  safety  for  him." 1 
At  these  words  the  distracted  family  dropt  their  torches,  ami 
filled  the  air  with  shrieks  and  groans. 

Anna  Zwingli  had  heard  from  her  house  the  repeated  dis- 
charges of  artillery.  As  wife  and  mother,  she  had  passed  in 
expectation  many  long  hours  of  anguish,  offering  fervent  prayers 
to  heaven.  At  length  the  most  terrible  accounts,  one  after 
another,  burst  upon  her. 

In  the  midst  of  those  whose  cries  of  despair  re-echoed  along 
the  road  to  Cappel,  was  Oswald  Myconius,  who  inquired  with 
anxiety  what  had  become  of  his  friend.  Soon  he  heard  one  of 
the  unfortunate  wretches  who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre, 

relating  to  those  around  him  that  Zwingli  had  fallen!2 

Zwingli  is  no  more!  Zwingli  is  dead!  The  cry  was  repeated: 
it  ran  through  Zurich  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  at 
length  reached  the  unhappy  widow.  Anna  fell  on  her  knees. 
But  the  loss  of  her  husband  was  not  enough:  God  had  inflicted 
other  blows.  Messengers  following  each  other  at  short  intervals 
announced  to  her  the  death  of  her  son  Gerold  of  Kuouau,  of 
her  brother  the  bailiff  of  Reinhard,  of  her  son-in-law  Antony 
Wirz,  of  John  Lutschi  the  husband  of  her  dear  sister,  as  well 

1  Dermassen  umbgaben  mit  Fygenden,  dass  kcin  Hoffnung  der  rettung  uberig. 
(Bull.  iii.  163.) 

-  Ut  igitur  mane  videram  exeuntem,  ita  sub  noctom  audio  nuntium,  pugnatum 
quidem  acriUr,  taiuen  infeliciter,  et  Zwingliuin  nobis  jH-riisse.  (Mye.  Vit.  Zw.) 
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as  of  all  her  most  intimate  friends.  This  woman  remained 
alone — alone  with  her  God;  alone  with  her  young  children, 
who,  as  they  saw  her  tears,  wept  also,  and  threw  themselves 
disconsolate  into  their  mother's  anus. 

On  a  sudden  the  alarm-bell  rang.  The  council,  distracted 
by  the  most  contrary  opinions,  had  at  last  resolved  to  MIUIMUMI 
all  the  citizens  towards  the  Albis.  But  the  sound  of  the  tocsin 
re-echoing  through  the  darkness,  the  lamentable  stories  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  distressful  groans  of  bereaved  families,  still 
further  increased  the  tumult.  A  numerous  and  disorderly 
troop  of  citizens  rushed  along  the  road  to  Cappel.  Among 
them  was  the  Valaisan,  Thomas  Plater.  Here  he  met  with  a 
man  that  had  but  one  hand,1 — there  with  others  who  supported 
their  wounded  and  bleeding  heads  with  both  hands ; — further 
still  was  a  soldier  whose  bowels  protruded  from  his  body.  In 
front  of  these  unhappy  creatures  peasants  were  walking 
with  lighted  torches,  for  the  night  was  very  dark.  Plater 
wished  to  return ;  but  he  could  not,  for  sentinels  placed  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Sihl  allowed  persons  to  quit  Zurich,  but  per- 
mitted no  one  to  re-enter. 

On  the  morrow  the  news  of  the  disgraceful  treatment  of 
Zwingli's  corpse  aroused  all  the  anger  of  Zurich;  and  his 
friends,  uplifting  their  tear-bedimmed  eyes,  exclaimed,  "These 
men  may  fall  upon  his  body;  they  may  kindle  their  piles,  and 

brand  his  innocent  life but  he  lives — this  invincible  hero 

lives  in  eternity,  and  leaves  behind  him  an  immortal  monument 
of  glory  that  no  flames  can  destroy.2  God,  for  whose  honour 
he  has  laboured,  even  at  the  price  of  his  blood,  will  make  his 
memory  eternal."  "And  I,"  adds  Leo  Juda,  "I,  upon  whom 
he  has  heaped  so  many  blessings,  will  endeavour,  after  so  many 
others,  to  defend  his  renown  and  to  extol  his  virtues."  Thus 
Zurich  consecrated  to  Zwingli  a  funeral  oration  of  tears  and 
sighs,  of  gratitude  and  cries  of  anguish.  Never  was  there  a 
funeral  speech  more  eloquent ! 

Zurich  rallied  her  forces.     John  Steiner  had  collected  on  the 


1  Ettlich  kamcn,  batten  nur  cine  hand.     ( I>cbensbc8chreibung  Platcri.  p.  297.) 

2  Vivit  adhuc,  et  tcternum  vivit  fortissimus  horos.     (Lconis  Judtc  exhort,  ad 
Chr.  Sect.  Enchiridio  Psalm.  Zwinglii  pncmiua.) 
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Albis  some  scattered  fragments  of  the  army  for  the  defence  of 
the  pass:  they  bivouacked  around  their  fires  on  the  summit  of 
tin-  mountain,  and  all  were  in  disorder.  Plater,  benumbed  with 
cold  (it  is  himself  who  gives  us  the  account),  had  drawn  oft'  his 
boots  to  warm  his  feet  at  the  watchfire.  On  a  sudden  an  alarm 
was  given,  the  troop  was  hastily  drawn  up,  and,  while  Plater 
was  getting  ready,  a  trumpeter,  who  had  escaped  from  the  bat- 
tle, seized  his  halberd.  Plater  took  it  back,  and  stationed  him- 
self in  the  ranks;  before  him  stood  the  trumpeter,  without  hat 
or  shoes,  and  armed  with  a  long  pole.  Such  was  the  army  of 
Zurich. 

The  chief  captain  Lavater  rejoined  the  army  at  daybreak. 
Gradually  the  allies  came  up;  3500  Grisons,  under  the  orders 
of  the  captain-general  Frey  of  Zurich,  1500  Thurgovians,  600 
Tockenburgers,  and  other  auxiliaries  besides,  soon  formed  an 
army  of  1 2,000  men.  All,  even  children,  ran  to  arms.  The 
council  gave  orders  that  these  young  folks1  should  be  sent  back 
to  share  in  the  domestic  duties  with  the  women. 

Another  reverse  erelong  augmented  the  desolation  of  the  Re- 
formed party.  While  the  troops  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Basel,  and 
Bieime,  amounting  to  24,000  men,  were  assembling  at  Brem- 
garten,  the  Five  Cantons  intrenched  themselves  at  Baar,  near 
Zug.  But  Zwingli  was  wanting  to  the  Reformed  army,  and  he 
would  have  been  the  only  man  capable  of  inspiring  them  with 
courage.  A  gust  of  wind  having  thrown  down  a  few  fir-trees 
in  the  forests  where  the  Zurichers  were  encamped,  and  caused 
the  death  of  some  of  their  soldiers,  they  failed  not  to  see  in  this 
the  signal  of  fresh  reverses. 

Nevertheless,  Frey  called  loudly  for  battle;  but  the  Bernese 
commandant  Diesbach  refused.  Upon  this  the  Zurich  captain 
set  off  in  the  night  of  the  23d  October  at  the  head  of  4000  men 
of  Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  Basel,  and  St.  Gall;  and,  while  the 
Bernese  were  sleeping  quietly,  he  turned  the  Waldstettes,  drove 
their  outposts  beyond  the  Sihl,  and  took  his  station  on  the 
heights  that  overlook  the  Goubel.  His  imprudent  soldiers, 
believing  victory  to  be  certain,  proudly  waved  their  banners, 
and  then  sunk  into  a  heavy  sleep.  The  Waldstettes  had  ob- 

1  Jungen  fasels,  young  brood.     (Bull.  Chr.  iii.  176.) 
HI.  3  8 
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11.     On  the  21-th  < .'  al  t\v  in  the  morning,  by  a 

bright  moonlight,  they  quitted  tlu-ir  camp  in  profound  sil. 
leaving  their  lires  Ininiin-r,  and  \vr.irin-  uhit'-  -iiin-  r,\-,-r  (heir 
divers  that  they  mini/  \W  one  another  in  the  ••li-i-urity. 

Their  watchword  was  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  (  Jod."     They  glided 
stealthily  into  a  pine,   foiv^t,   near  which   the    Reform* 

iiiijieil.      Tlie  men  stationed  at  the  advanced  ^uard  of 
the  /uricln-rs  having  perceived  the.  enemy,  ran  up  to  the 
to  arouse  their  friends,  hut  they  had  scarcely  readied  the  third 
lire  before  the  Waldstettes  appeared,  uttering  a  frightful  sh 
"Har...Har...Har...IIar!...  \Vhereare  these  impious 
liar...  liar... liar... liar!"     The  army  of  Un- 
made a  vigorous  resistance,  and  many  of  the  white  shirts  fell 
covered  with  blood;  but  this  did  not  continue  long.    The  In; 
with  the  valiant  Frey  at  their  head,  having  bitten  the  dust. 
the  rout  became  general,  and  800  men  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

In  the  midst  of  these  afflictions  the  Bernese  remained  stub- 
born and  motionless.  Francis  Kolb,  who,  notwithstanding 
advanced  age,  had  accompanied  the  Bernese  contingent  as  chap- 
lain, reproached  in  a  sermon  the  negligence  and  cowardice  of  his 
party.  "Your  ancestors,"  said  he,  ''would  have  swam  across 
the  Rhine,  and  you — this  little  stream  stops  you!  They  went 
to  battle  for  a  word,  and  you,  even  the  Gospel  cannot  i> 
For  us  it  only  remains  to  commit  our  cause  to  God."  Many 
voices  were  raised  against  the  imprudent  old  man.  but  others 
took  up  his  defence;  and  the  captain,  James  May,  being  as 
indignant  as  the  aged  chaplain  at  the  delays  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, drew  his  sword,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  folds  of  the 
Bernese  banner,  pricked  the  bear  that  was  represented  on  it, 
and  cried  out  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  "You  knave, 
will  you  not  show  your  claws?"2  But  the  bear  remained  mo- 
tionless. 

The  whole  of  the  Reformation  was  compromised, 
had  Ferdinand  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  ; 
lie  Xwingli,  and  of  the  defeat  at  Cappel,  than  with  a: 

J  Mit  einom  prosson  primmon  jji-srhrpy.     (Hull.  iii.  201.) 
2  Betx,  Bet/.,  willt  dan  nit-lit  kr.-t/cn  :'    (Ibid.  '.M/i.) 
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clamation  of  joy,  he  forwarded  these  good  news  to  his  brother 
tin-  emperor  Charles  V.,  saying,  "this  is  the  first  of  the  victories 
destined  to  restore  the  faith."  After  the  defeat  at  the  Gouhel, 
he  wrote  again,  saying  that  if  the  emperor  were  not  so  near  at 
hand,  ho  would  not  hesitate,  however  weak  he  might  be, 
to  rush  forward  in  person,  sword  in  hand,  to  terminate  so 
righteous  an  enterprise.  "Remember,"  said  he,  "that  you  are 
the  first  prince  in  Christendom,  and  that  you  will  never  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  covering  yourself  with  glory.  Assist  the 
cantons  with  your  troops;  the  German  sects  will  perish,  when 
they  are  no  longer  supported  by  heretical  Switzerland."1 — "  The 
more  I  reflect,"  replied  Charles,  "the  more  I  am  pleased  with 
your  advice.  The  imperial  dignity  with  which  I  am  invested, 
the  protection  that  I  owe  to  Christendom  and  to  public  order, 
in  a  word,  the  safety  of  the  house  of  Austria, — everything 
appeals  to  me!" 

Already  about  two  thousand  Italian  soldiers,  sent  by  the 
pope  and  commanded  by  the  Genoese  De  Tlsola,  had  unfolded 
their  seven  standards,  and  united  near  Zug  with  the  army  of 
the  Five  Cantons.  Auxiliary  troops,  diplomatic  negotiations, 
and  even  missionaries  to  convert  the  heretics,  were  not  spared. 
The  bishop  of  Veroli  arrived  in  Switzerland  in  order  to  bring 
back  the  Lutherans  to  the  Roman  faith  by  means  of  his  friends 
and  of  his  money.2  The  Roman  politicians  hailed  the  victory 
.at  Cappel  as  the  signal  of  the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority, 
not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom.3 At  last  this  presumptuous  Reformation  was  about  to 
be  repressed.  Instead  of  the  great  deliverance  of  which  Zwingli 
had  dreamt,  the  imperial  eagle  let  loose  by  the  papacy  was  about 
to  pounce  on  all  Europe,  and  strangle  it  in  its  talons.  The 
cause  of  liberty  had  perished  on  the  Albis. 

But  the  hopes  of  the  papists  were  vain :  the  cause  of  the  Gos- 
pel, although  humbled  at  this  moment,  was  destined  finally  to 
gain  a  glorious  victory.  A  cloud  may  hide  the  sun  for  a  time; 

1  Que  sc  perdo  dcslar  i  camino  pnra  rcmediar  las  qniebras  do  nuc-tr.i  IV-  y  ser 
Va.  Md.  Senor  do  Allcmana.     ( Ferdinand  to  Charles  V.  llth  November  1081.) 

2  Con  propositu  di  riin6ver  Lntlu-riani  dalla  loro  mala  oninionc,  con  mezzo  di 
alouni  suoi  amici  e  con  denari.     (Report  of  Basadouna,  Archbishop  of  Venice.) 

s  Itanke,  Dcutshc  Geschichte,  iii.  807. 
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but  the  cloud  passes  and  the  sun  reappears.     Jesus  Chri 
ahvays  the  same,  and  the  gates  of  hell   may  triumph  on   the 
battle-field,  but  cannot  prevail  a^ain.st  his  Chureh. 

Nevertheless  everything  seemed  advancing  towards  a  grand 
catastrophe.  The  Tockenburgers  made  peace  and  retired.  The 
Thurgovians  followed  them;  and  next  the  people  of  <;,; 
The  evangelical  army  was  thus  gradually  disbanded.  Tin- 
severity  of  the  season  was  joined  to  these  dissensions.  C'-m- 
tinual  storms  of  wind  and  rain  drove  the  soldiers  to  their  hottiM. 

Upon  this  the  Five  Cantons  with  the  undisciplined  bands  of 
the  Italian  general  Isola  threw  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  lake  of  Zurich.  The  alarm-bell  was  rung  on  every 
the  peasants  retired  in  crowds  into  the  city,  with  their  weeping 
wives,  their  frightened  children,  and  their  cattle  that  filled  the 
air  with  sullen  lowings.  A  report  too  was  circulated  that  the 
enemy  intended  laying  siege  to  Zurich.  The  country-people 
in  alarm  declared  that  if  the  city  refused  to  make  terms,  they 
would  treat  on  their  own  account. 

The  peace  party  prevailed  in  the  council;  deputies  v. 
elected  to  negotiate.  "Above  all  things,  preserve  the  Gospel, 
and  then  our  honour,  as  far  as  may  be  possible ! "  Such  were 
their  instructions.  On  the  16th  November,  the  deputies  from 
Zurich  arrived  in  a  meadow  situated  near  the  frontier,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sihl,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  Five 
Cantons  awaited  them.  They  proceeded  to  the  deliberations. 
"  In  the  name  of  the  most  honourable,  holy,  and  divine  Trinity,"1 
began  the  treaty,  "  Firstly,  we  the  people  of  Zurich  bind  our- 
selves and  agree  to  leave  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  confede- 
rates of  the  Five  Cantons,  their  well-beloved  co-burghers  of 
the  Valais,  and  all  their  adherents  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  in  their 
true  and  indubitable  Christian  faith,1  renouncing  all  evil  inten- 
tion, wiles,  and  stratagems.  And,  on  our  side,  we  of  the  Fi\  •• 
Cantons,  agree  to  leave  our  confederates  of  Zurich  a;  d  their 
allies  in  possession  of  their  faith."2  At  the  same  time.  Kap- 
perschwyl,  Gaster,  Wesen,  Bremgarten,  Mellingen,  and  tli'> 
common  bailiwicks,  were  abandoned  to  the  Five  Cantons. 

1  By  ihren  wahren  ungezwyfflUm  chmtenlkhen  glaubcn.     (Tscliudi,  p.  247.) 
*  By  ihren  Glaubcn.     (Ibid.) 
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Zurich  had  preserved  its  faith ;  and  that  was  all.  The  treaty 
having  been  ivud  and  approved  of,  the  plenipotentiaries  got  oil' 
tin -ir  horses,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  called  upon  the  name  of 
God.1  Then  the  new  captain-general  of  the  Zurichers,  Escher, 
a  hasty  and  eloquent  old  man,  rising  up,  said  as  ho  turned 
towards  the  Waldstettes:  "God  be  praised  that  I  can  again 
call  you  my  well-beloved  confederates!"  and  approaching  them 
he  shook  hands  successively  with  Golder,  Hug,  Troguer,  Rych- 
inuth,  Marquart,  Zellger,  and  Thoss,  the  terrible  victors  at 
t'appel.  All  eyes  were  filled  with  tears."  Each  took  with 
trembling  hand  the  bottle  suspended  at  his  side,  and  ottered  a 
draught  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  party.  Shortly 
after  a  similar  treaty  was  concluded  with  Berne. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Restoration  of  Popery  at  Bremgarten  and  Rappcrschwyl — Priests  and  Monks 
everywhere — Sorrow  of  CEeolampadius — A  tranquil  Scene — Peaceful  Death  of 
(Ecolampadius — Henry  Bullinger  at  Zurich — Contrition  and  Exultation — The 
great  Lesson — Conclusion. 

THE  restoration  of  Popery  immediately  commenced  in  Switzer- 
land, and  Home  showed  herself  everywhere  proud,  exacting, 
and  ambitious. 

After  the  battle  of  Cappel,  the  Romish  minority  at  Glaris 
had  resumed  the  upper  hand.  It  marched  with  Schwytz  against 
Wesen  and  the  district  of  the  Gaster.  On  the  eve  of  the  in- 
vasion, at  midnight,  twelve  deputies  came  and  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  Schwytzer  chiefs,  who  were  satisfied 
with  confiscating  the  national  banners  of  these  two  districts, 
with  suppressing  their  tribunals,  annulling  their  ancient  liber- 
ties, and  condemning  some  to  banishment,  and  others  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine.  Next  the  mass,  the  altars,  and  images  were  every- 
where re-established,  and  exist  until  the  present  day.3  Such 
was  the  pardon  of  Schwvtx! 

1  Knuwet  mc-ncklich  wider  und  Millet.     (Bull.  iii.  253.) 

1  Und  luflend  ihnen  alien  die  Augen  ulx-r.     (Tschudi,  p.  245.) 

3  Es  wurdcnt  mass,  altar  und  goizen  viodcr  uff  gcricht.     (Bull.  iii.  277.) 
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It  was  especially  on  Bremgurten,  .Mi-llinirfn,  and  the  free 
bailiwicks  that  the  cantons  proposed  to  inflict  a  terrible  ven- 
uoe.  Berne  having  recalled  its  army,  Mutsclili,  the  avo\vr 
of  Bremgarten,  followed  Diesbach  as  far  as  A  ran.  In  vain  di«l 
the  former  remind  the  Bernese  that  it  was  only  according  t<> 
the  orders  of  Berne  and  Xnrieh  that  Bremgarten  had  bl<>rK 
the  Five  Cantons.  "Bend  to  circumstances,"  ivjljrd  th(> 
general.  On  this  the  wretched  Mutsehli,  turning  away  I'mm 
the  pitiless  Bernese,  exclaimed,  "The  prophet  Jeremiah  Ins 
well  said,  —  Cursed  be  he  that  trusteth  in  man!'1''  The  Swi.< 
Italian  bands  entered  furiously  into  these  flourishing  districts 
brandishing  their  weapons,  inflicting  heavy  tines  on  all  the  in- 
habitants, compelling  the  Gospel  ministers  to  flee,  and  restor- 
ing everywhere  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  mass,  idols,  and  altar-. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  the  misfortune  was  still  greater. 
On  the  18th  November,  while  the  Reformed  of  Rapperschwyl 
were  sleeping  peacefully  in  reliance  on  the  treaties,  an  army 
from  Schwytz  silently  passed  the  wooden  bridge  nearly  2000 
feet  long  which  crosses  the  lake,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
city  by  the  Romish  party.  On  a  sudden  the  Reformed  a\\roke 
at  the  loud  pealing  of  the  bells,  and  the  tumultuous  voices  of 
the  Catholics:  the  greater  part  quitted  the  city.  One  of  them, 
however,  by  name  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  barricaded  his  house, 
placed  arquebuses  at  every  window,  and  repelled  the  attark. 
The  exasperated  enemy  brought  up  some  heavy  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, besieged  this  extemporaneous  citadel  in  regular  form,  and 
Wohlgemuth  was  soon  taken  and  put  to  death  in  the  midst  of 
horrible  tortures. 

Nowhere  had  the  struggle  been  more  violent  than  at  Soleure; 
the  two  parties  were  drawn  up  in  battle-array  on  each  side  of 
the  Aar,  and  the  Romanists  had  already  discharged  one  ball 
against  the  opposite  bank,  another  was  about  to  follow,  when 
the  avoyer  Wenge,  throwing  himself  on  the  mouth  of  the  ran- 
non,  cried  out  earnestly:  "Fellow-citizens,  let  there  be  no 
bloodshed,  or  else  let  me  be  your  first  victim!""  Tin  a-t<>ni-lied 
multitude  dropped  their  arms;  but  seventy  evangelical  families 
were  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  Soleure  returned  under  the  papal 
yoke. 
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The  deserted  cells  of  St.  Gall,  Muri,  Einsidlen,  Wettingen, 
Rheinau,  St.  Catherine,  Hermetschwyll  and  Guadenthall  wit- 
nessed the  triumphant  return  of  Benedictines,  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  and  all  the  llomish  militia;  priests  and  monks, 
intoxicated  with  their  victory,  overran  country  and  town,  and 
prepared  for  new  conquests. 

The  wind  of  adversity  was  blowing  with  fury:  the  evangeli- 
cal churches  fell  one  after  another,  like  the  pines  in  the  forest 
whose  fall  before  the  battle  of  the  Goubel  had  raised  such 
gloomy  presentiments.  The  Five  Cantons,  full  of  gratitude  to 
the  Virgin,  made  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  her  temple  at 
Einsidlen.  The  chaplains  celebrated  anew  their  mysteries  in 
this  desolated  sanctuary;  the  abbot,  who  had  no  monks,  sent 
a  number  of  youths  into  Swabia  to  be  trained  up  in  the  rules 
of  the  order,  and  this  famous  chapel,  which  Zwinglfs  voice  had 
converted  into  a  sanctuary  for  the  Word,  became  for  Switzer- 
land, what  it  has  remained  until  this  day,  the  centre  of  the 
power  and  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Papacy. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  At  the  very  time  that  these 
flourishing  churches  were  falling  to  the  ground,  the  Reform 
witnessed  the  extinction  of  its  brio-litest  lights.  A  blow  from 
a  stone  had  slain  the  energetic  Zwingli  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  rebound  reached  the  pacific  CEcolampadius  at  Basel, 
in  the  midst  of  a  life  that  was  wholly  evangelical.  The  death 
of  his  friend,  the  severe  judgments  with  which  they  pursued 
his  memory,  the  terror  that  had  suddenly  taken  the  place  of 
the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  the  future — all  these  sorrows 
rent  the  heart  of  CEcolampadius,  and  soon  his  head  and  his 
life  inclined  sadly  to  the  tomb.  "Alas!"  cried  he,  "that 
Zwingli,  whom  I  have  so  long  regarded  as  my  right  arm,  has 
fallen  under  the  blows  of  cruel  enemies!"  He  recovered, 
however,  sufficient  energy  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  brother. 
"It  was  not,"  said  he,  "on  the  heads  of  the  most  guilty  that 
the  wrath  of  Pilate  and  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell.  The  judg- 
ment began  in  the  house  of  God;  our  presumption  has  been 
punished;  let  our  trust  be  placed  now  on  the  Lord  alone,  and 

1  Zwinglium  nostrum,  quern  pro  manu  altcra  nunc   raulto  temporo   babul. 
(Zurich  MS.) 
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will  be  an  inestimable  pain.'"  (Eoolampadioa  declined  the 
call  of  Xurii-li  to  tjike  the  place  of  Xwingli.  "My  post  is 
lute,"  said  he,  as  he  looked  upon  Basel. 

He  was  not  destined  to  hold  it  lon^.  Illness  fell  upon  him 
in  addition  to  so  many  afflictions;  tin-  plague  was  in  the  citv; 
a  violent  inflammation  attacked  him,1  and  erelong  a  tranquil 
scene  succeeded  the  tumult  of  Cappel.  A  peaceful  death 
calmed  the  agitated  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  replaced  by  sweet 
and  heavenly  emotions  the  terror  and  distress  with  which  a 
horrible  disaster  had  filled  them. 

On  hearing  of  the  danger  of  CEcolampadius,  all  the  city  \\as 
plunged  into  mourning;  a  crowd  of  men  of  every  age  and  of 
every  rank  rushed  to  his  house.  "Rejoice,"  said  the  reformer 
Avith  a  meek  look,  "I  am  going  to  a  place  of  everlasting  joy." 
He  then  commemorated  the  death  of  our  Lord  with  his  Avife,  his 
relations,  and  domestics,  who  shed  floods  of  tears.  "This 
supper,"  said  the  dying  man,  "is  a  sign  of  my  real  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  my  Redeemer." 

On  the  morroAV  he  sent  for  his  colleagues:  "My  brethren," 
said  he,  "the  Lord  is  there;  he  calls  me  away.  Oh!  my  bre- 
thren, Avhat  a  black  cloud  is  appearing  on  the  horizon  —  what  a 
tempest  is  approaching!  Be  steadfast:  the  Lord  Avill  preserve 
his  own."  He  then  held  out  his  hand,  and  all  these  faithful 
ministers  clasped  it  with  veneration. 

On  the  23d  November,  he  called  his  children  around  him, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  barely  three  years  old.  "Eusebius, 
Irene,  Alethea,"  said  he  to  them,  as  he  took  their  little  hands, 
"love  God  who  is  your  Father."  Their  mother  having  promised 
for  them,  the  children  retired  with  the  blessing  of  the  dyini; 
servant  of  the  Lord.  The  night  that  followed  this  scene  wa< 
his  last.  All  the  pastors  were  around  his  bed:  "What  is  the 
news?"  asked  CEcolampadius  of  a  friend  who  came  in.  "Nothing," 
was  the  reply.  "Well,"  said  the  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus.  I 
Avill  tell  you  something  new."  His  friends  awaited  in  a-t<mi>h- 
ment.  "In  a  short  time  I  shall  be  with  the  Lord  Jesus."  One 
of  his  friends  now  asking  him  if  he  was  incommoded  by  the 

1  Atcr  carliiinpuliis  <|tiovis  rar'mnculo  in  dome  Dei  H|ilcndi<lioivin  pcrdidit. 
(J.  J.  Ilottingor,  Hi.  034.) 
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light,  lie  replied,  putting  his  hand  on  his  heart:  "There  is  light 
enough  here."  The  day  began  to  break;  he  repeated  in  a  feeble 
voice  the  51st  Psalm:  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  thy  loting  kindness.  Then  remaining  silent,  as  if  he 
wished  to  recover  strength,  he  said,  "Lord  Jesus,  help  me!" 
The  ten  pastors  fell  on  their  knees  around  his  bed  with  uplifted 
hands;  at  this  moment  the  sun  rose,  and  darted  his  earliest 
rays  on  a  scene  of  sorrow  so  great  and  so  afflicting  with  which 
the  Church  of  God  was  again  stricken.1 

The  death  of  this  servant  of  the  Lord  was  like  his  life,  full 
of  light  and  peace.  CEcolampadius  was  in  an  especial  degree 
the  Christian  spiritualist  and  biblical  divine.  The  importance 
he  attached  to  the  study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
imprinted  one  of  its  most  essential  characters  on  the  reformed 
theology.2  Considered  as  a  man  of  action,  his  moderation  and 
meekness  placed  him  in  the  second  rank.  Had  he  been  able  to 
exert  more  of  this  peaceful  spirit  over  Zwingli,  great  misfortunes 
might  perhaps  have  been  avoided.  But  like  all  men  of  meek 
disposition,  his  peaceful  character  yielded  too  much  to  the  ener- 
getic will  of  the  minister  of  Zurich;  and  he  thus  renounced,  iu 
part  at  least,  the  legitimate  influence  that  he  might  have  exer- 
cised over  the  Beformer  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Church. 

Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius  had  fallen.  There  was  a  great 
void  and  great  sorrow  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Dissensions 
vanished  before  these  two  graves,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
tears.  Luther  himself  was  moved.  On  receiving  the  news  of 
these  two  deaths,  he  called  to  mind  the  days  he  had  passed  with 
Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius  at  Marburg;  and  the  blow  inflicted 
on  him  by  their  sudden  decease  was  such,  that  many  years  after 
he  said  to  Bullinger:  "Their  death  filled  me  with  such  intense 
sorrow,  that  I  was  near  dying  myself."3 

The  youthful  Henry  Bullinger,  threatened  with  the  scaffold, 

1  De  Joannis  CEcolampadii  obitu,  per  Simoncm  Grynceum.  (Epp.  CEcol.  ct 
Zwinglii,  libri  iv. 

'See  his  Commentaries  on  Isaiah  (1525).  1st  chapter;  on  Ezekiel  (1527); 
Haggai,  Zachariah,  Malachi  (1527);  Daniel  (1530);  and  the  commentaries  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  with  interpretations  on  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosca,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  and  the  1st  and  2d  chapters  of  Micah. 

3  De  cnjus  mortc  oolorem  concept ita  ut  eoruin  casus  me  pene  cxanima- 

rorit.  (]'..  Kpp.  Y.  112.) 

in.  3  i' 
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had  boon  compelled  to  flee  from  Bremgarteu,  his  native  town, 
with  his  aged  father,  his  colleagues,  and  sixty  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  who  abandoned  their  houses  to  be  pillaged  by  the 
\Vuldstettes.1  Three  days  after  this,  lie  was  preaching  in  the 
cathedral  of  Zurich:  "No!  Zwingli  is  not  dead!"  exclaimed 
Myconius;  "or,  like  the  phoenix,  he  has  risen  again  from  his 
ashes."  Bullinger  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  the  great 
Reformer.  He  adopted  Zwingli's  orphan  children,  "\Yillielni, 
Regula,  and  Ulrich,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  the  place  of 
their  father.  This  young  man,  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  who  presided  forty  years  with  wisdom  and  blessing 
over  this  church,  was  everywhere  greeted  as  the  apostle  of 
Switzerland.2 

Yet  as  the  sea  roars  long  after  the  violent  tempest  has  sub- 
sided, so  the  people  of  Zurich  were  still  in  commotion.  Many 
were  agitated  from  on  high.  They  came  to  themselves;  they 
acknowledged  their  error;  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  had 
been  carnal;  they  were  now  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit; 
they  arose  and  went  to  their  Father  and  confessed  their  sin. 
In  those  days  there  was  great  mourning  in  Zurich.  Some, 
however,  stood  up  with  pride,  protested  by  the  mouth  of  their 
ministers  against  the  work  of  the  diplomatists,  and  boldly  stig- 
matized the  shameful  compact.  "  If  the  shepherds  sleep,  the 
dogs  must  bark,"  exclaimed  Leo  Juda  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich. 
"  My  duty  is  to  give  warning  of  the  evil  they  are  about  to  do 
to  my  Master's  house."3 

Nothing  could  equal  the  sorrow  of  this  city,  except  the  exul- 
tation of  the  Waldstettes.  The  noise  of  drums  and  fifes,  the 
firing  of  guns,  the  ringing  of  bells,  had  long  resounded  on  the 
banks  of  their  lakes,  and  even  to  their  highest  valleys.  Now 
the  noise  was  less,  but  the  effect  greater.  The  Five  Cantons, 
in  close  alliance  with  Friburg  and  Soleure,  formed  a  per- 
petual league  for  the  defence  of  the  ancient  Christian  faith 
with  the  bishop  of  Sion  and  the  tithings  of  the  Valais;  and 
henceforward  carried  their  measures  in  the  federal  aft  airs  with 

1  Ne  a  quinquo  pagis  aut  obtruncarer  aut  ooraburcrcr.  (Bull,  ad  Mvc.  Novem- 
ber 1531.) 

»  Hallcr  ad  Bulling.  1536. 

•"  Ich  HUM  bellen.    (Bull.  iii.  321.) 
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boldness.  But  a  deep  conviction  was  formed  at  that  period  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Swiss  Reformed.  "  Faith  comes  from  God," 
said  they;  "its  success  does  not  depend  on  the  life  or  death  of 
a  man.  Let  our  adversaries  boast  of  our  ruin,  we  will  boast 
only  in  the  Cross."1 — "  God  reigns,"  wrote  Berne  to  Zurich, 
"  and  he  will  not  permit  the  bark  to  founder."  This  conviction 
was  of  more  avail  than  the  victory  of  Cappel. 

Thus  the  Reformation,  that  had  deviated  from  the  right 
path,  was  driven  back  by  the  very  violence  of  the  assault  into 
its  primitive  course,  having  no  other  power  than  the  Word  of 
God.  An  inconceivable  infatuation  had  taken  possession  of 
the  friends  of  the  Bible.  They  had  forgotten  that  our  warfare 
is  not  carnal;  and  had  appealed  to  arms  and  to  battle.  But 
God  reigns;  he  punishes  the  churches  and  the  people  who  turn 
aside  from  his  ways.  We  have  taken  a  few  stones,  and  piled 
them  as  a  monument  on  the  battle-field  of  Cappel,  in  order  to 
remind  the  Church  of  the  great  lesson  which  this  terrible  cata- 
strophe teaches.2  As  we  bid  farewell  to  this  sad  scene,  we  in- 

1  Gloriantibus  adversariis  in  ruinam,  nos  in  cruce  gloricmur.     (Ad  CEcolamp. 
2;)th  November  1531.     Zurich  MS.) 

2  That  the  defeats  of  Cappel  and  Goubel  were  providential  chastisements,  no 
Christian  mind  can  doubt;  but  the  question  is  not  so  easily  answered,  what  the 
sins  were  for  which  the  men  of  Zurich  were  thus  chastised.     One  thing,  however, 
i<  very  certain,  that  it  could  not  have  been,  as  our  author  alleges,  for  converting 
the  spiritual  warfare  of  the  faith  into  a  carnal  warfare — for  appealing,  in  the  great 
controversy  between  the  gospel  and  Rome,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.     If  we 
consult  Zschokke,  we  shall  find  that  different  motives  influenced  them  in  desiring 
war.     "  Though  all,"  says  he,  "  were  bent  on  war,  few  were  actuated  by  the  same 
motive ;  some  desired  it  out  of  an  intemperate  zeal  for  the  new  doctrines,  conceiv- 
ing that  every  sacrifice  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  their  faith,  and  every 
effort  used  to  extend  it  over  the  whole  of  Switzerland.     Others  were  animated  by 
the  hope  of  conquest,  and  the  acquisition  of  exclusive  authority  in  the  joint  bail- 
liages,  by  annihilating  that  of  the  Catholic  cantons.     A  third  party  was  eager  for 
war,  because  they  secretly  hoped  to  see  the  Catholics  triumphant ;  for  numbers  in 
Zurich  had  remained  faithful  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  either  from  conviction 
or  hatred  of  the  rigid  austerity  of  the  evangelical  preachers,  who  denounced,  with- 
out mercy,  the  licentious  manners  of  the  times,  and  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
venality  of  the  great,  and  their  acceptance  of  foreign  pensions."— See  Popular 
History  of  Switzerland;  London,  1834,  p.  194.      Now  all  these  unquestionably 
were  sinful  motives  inciting  to  war,  and  as  such  may  be  supposed  to  have  involved 
the  whole  in  the  chastisements  that  befel  them.     But  Zschokke  is  quite  a  worldly 

.  ian,  and  was  not  likely  even  to  comprehend  the  higher  motives  which  may 
have  influenced  the  government  in  so  far  as  advised  by  Zwingli.  If  we  would 
understand  these  motives  we  must  go  to  Zwingli  himself.  Now  we  find  that  he 
seems  never  to  have  dreamt  of  using  compulsion  in  religion,  as  a  fanatical  follower 
hornet  or  of  the  Popcdom  would  do;  and  it  would  be  a  monstrous  falsification 
of  history  to  say  that  he  wanted  Zurich  to  invade  the  Five  Cantons,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  their  inhabitants  to  receive  the  gospel  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  author's  moral  lessons,  in  so  far  ax  baaed  on  that  idea,  arc  quite  without  a 
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scribe  on  these  monumental  stones,  on  the  one  side,  tin •-.•  \\-..nls 
from  God's  Book:  "Some  trust  in  c/uiriots,  and  some  in  horses  : 
but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.     Th>  </ 
brought  down  and  falhn:  Imt  ire  are  risen  and  stand  vfriijltt" 
And  on  the  other,  this  declaration  of  the  Head  of  (hi.-  Church: 
•  MII  l,-iii<i'lnin  is  not  of  this  world"     If,  from  the  ashes  of  thu 
martyrs  at  Cappel,  a  voice  could  he  heard,  it  would  In  in  ; 
very  words  of  the  Bible  that  these  noble  confessors  would  a  1- 
dress,  after  three  centuries,  the  Christians  of  our  days.     That 
the  Church  has  no  other  king  than  Jesus  Christ;  that 

foundation.    His  own  statements  contradict  his  reasonings,  for  he  has  told  it-  •  t' 
Zwingli's  pacific  labours,  and  his  considering  that  the  Waldstettes'  L 
having  not  only  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  slain  their  own  citizens  who  ventured 
to  profess  the  gospel,  but  having  even  burnt  a  citizen  of  Zurich  for  no  worse  crime 
than  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  had  thus  commenced  tin.'  war.     X'y.  this 
ferocious  policy  they  persisted  in  pursuing,  and  thought  at  the  same  time  that 
they  ought  to  continue  to  be  treated  as  friends  and  confederates  by  those 
cantons  who  had  adopted  the  views  so  persecuted. 

Here  we  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  rule  of  conduct  for  the  government  of 
Zurich,  was  to  be  sought  in  those  passages  of  scripture  which  define  tin-  « 
governments,  not  of  their  subjects,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  father  seeking  for 
scriptural  guidance  in  regard  to  a  refractory  son,  he  would  find  that  there  was  a 
modification  of  the  general  rule  of  mutual  forbearance  in  his  ea-c.  And,  as  has 
been  shown  in  previous  Notes,  the  moment  the  men  of  Zurich  sought  scriptural 
light  in  discharging  the  responsibility  of  the  ordinance  of  God,  called  civil  govern- 
ment, that  moment  they  would  find  that  they  had  a  different  task  to  discliarge 
from  that  of  simple  Christians,  not  clothed  with  any  such  responsibility. 

That  the  defeats  suffered  by  Zurich  were  not  intended  to  convey  the  lesson 
which  the  author  deduces  from  them,  namely,  that  civil  governments,  or,  which 
is  precisely  the  same  thing,  men  exercising  the  office  of  civil  government,  are 
bound  to  cease  being  a  terror  to  evil-doers  the  moment  they  become  Christians, 
I  conceive  to  be  further  proved  by  the  fact,  studiously  slurred  over  by  the  author, 
that  the  defeat  of  Cappel  was  the  result  of  a  totally  different  policy  from  that 
advised  by  Zwingli.     Surely  he  at  least  would  have  thought  it  strange  to  be  told 
that  the  antichristian  nature  of  his  policy  was  to  be  proclaimed  to  ail  future  •.'••n- 
eratioas,  by  a  providential  calamity  In-falling  his  country,  after  an  obstinate  and 
protracted  refusal  on  its  part  to  adopt  that  policy !     Had  his  advice  been  tak-  n  : 
had  Zurich  and  its  allies  marched  two  years  before  into  the  Waldstettes,  and  w  ith 
the  overwhelming  force  which  the  state  of  their  armies  after  the  defeat  of  Ciippel 
showed  they  might  have  displayed  previous  to  it,  complied  the  fanatical  govern- 
ments to  permit  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  to  refrain  from  their  cruel - 
.iin-t  tin-  Reformed,  before  the  Italians  and  Austrians  could  have  arrived; 
and  had  a  like  defeat  taken  place  then,  the  author  might  with  some  consistency 
li;ive  said,  "  See  how  God  chastises  promoting  the  gospel  by  a  resort  to  ann>!" 
Kvon  that,  however,  would  have  been  a  misrepresentation,  since  the  battle  would 
have  been  fought,  not  to  force  the  gospel  on  the  Waldstettes,  but  to  to 
change  an  unjust  and  murderous  course  for  a  just  and  humane  one.     As  matters 
a-  tually  w  -nt,  the  conclusion  manifestly  to  be  deduced  from  what  may  be  < 
the  providential  history  of  the  times,  U  this,  that  if  a  nation,  insU-ad  of  doi; 
duty  at  once  in  putting  down   injustice  and  barbarity  l>y  tin-  punishment 
guilty,  pursues  the  sclli.sh   |x>licy  of  involving  both  guilty  and   innocent    in  a 
calamity  which  costs  itself  nothing,  and  if,  in  con-e,|u< -nee.  it  comes  to  be  att  i 
it  cannot  wi.nd« -r  at  it*  being  deserted  by  the  God  of  battles.    Such  *•• 
bc«Mi  the  profound  conviction  of  the-  wi»e  and  godly  I'lrieh  Zwingli. — 1>.  D.  I. 
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ought  not  to  meddle  with  the  policy  of  the  world,  derive  from 
it  her  inspiration,  and  call  for  its  swords,  its  prisons,  its  trea- 
sures; that  she  will  conquer  by  the  spiritual  powers  which  God 
has  deposited  in  her  bosom,  and,  above  all,  by  the  reign  of  her 
adorable  Head;  that  she  must  not  expect  upon  earth  thrones 
and  mortal  triumphs;  but  that  her  march  resembles  that  of  her 
King,  from  the  manger  to  the  cross,  and  from  the  cross  to  the 
crown : — such  is  the  lesson  to  be  read  on  the  blood-stained  page 
that  has  crept  into  our  simple  and  evangelical  narrative.1 

But  if  God  teaches  his  people  great  lessons,  he  also  gives 
them  great  deliverances.  The  bolt  had  fallen  from  heaven. 
The  Reformation  seemed  to  be  little  better  than  a  lifeless  body 
cumbering  the  ground,  and  whose  dissevered  limbs  were  about 
to  be  reduced  to  ashes.  But  God  raises  up  the  dead.  New 
and  more  glorious  destinies  were  awaiting  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  At  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Switzerland,  in  a  great  valley  which  the  white  giant  of  the 
mountains  points  out  from  afar;  on  the  banks  of  the  Leman 
lake,  at  the  spot  where  the  Rhone,  clear  and  blue  as  the  sky 
above  it,  rolls  its  majestic  waters ;  on  a  small  hill  that  the  foot 
of  Cwsar  had  once  trod,  and  on  which  the  steps  of  another  con- 
queror, of  a  Gaul,  of  a  Picardine,2  were  destined  erelong  to 
leave  their  ineffaceable  and  glorious  traces,  stood  an  ancient 
city,  as  yet  covered  with  the  dense  shadows  of  Popery;  but 
which  God  was  about  to  raise  to  be  a  beacon  to  the  Church, 
and  a  bulwark  to  Christendom. 

1  Zwingli's  Pear  Tree  having  perished,  a  rock  has  been  placed  over  the  spot 
where  this  illustrious  reformer  died ;  and  on  it  are  engraved  suitable  inscriptions, 
different,  however,  from  those  in  the  text. 

3  John  Calvin  of  Noyon. 

In  closing  these  Notes,  let  me  add,  that  since  writing  the  note  complaining  of 
the  effrontery  of  the  editors  of  the  "  English  Catholic  Library,"  in  putting  forth, 
at  this  time  of  day,  the  old  exploded  absurdity,  that  Luther,  by  his  own  confession, 
had  got  his  doctrines  from  the  devil,  I  find  that  Bossuet,  in  his  "  Variations," 
had  the  audacity  to  put  forth  the  same  slander,  and  that  it  has  been  fully  exposed 
by  the  Rev.  John  Scott,  who  speaks  of  its  being  circulated  in  a  tract ! — See 
Appendix  iii.  to  Scott's  Continuation  of  Milner,  vol.  i. — D.  D.  s. 
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Translated  from  the  last  German  edition;  with  numerous  Notes,  liy  D.  D.  SCOTT,  Esq.;  and  an 

INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY,  by  the  Kev.  J.  II.  MERLE  D'AUBIONE,  D.D. 

Translations  of  the  Author's  Notes,  and  the  whole  of  the  Original  Documents  appended  to  the 
work,  are  given  in  thi<  edition. 
One  of  the  moit  raluabl*  contribution!  that  hare  been  mnde  to  hi»torjr  within  the  current  century.  —  Hoxlhlt,  Mag. 

To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parlt,  2*.  Crf.  each, 

ITALY, 

CLASSICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  PICTURESQUE, 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  A  SERIES  OF  VIEWS  FROM  DRAWINGS 

By  STANTIF.LD,  K.A.,  ROBERTS,  B.A.,  HARDING,  PROUT,  LEITCH,  BROCKEDON,  BARNARD,  S.r.  kc. 
AVitli  DESCRIPTIONS  of  the  SCENES.    Preceded  by  an  INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY,  developing  tin 
History  and  Present  Condition  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.    By  CAMILLO  MAPEI,  DJ).,  formerly  Canon 
of  the  Cat  lu'ilral  of  Penne,  and  Graduate  of  the  College  San  Apollinarc  in  Rome. 

To  be  completed  in  about  Twenty-four  Parti,  imperial  4to,  2j.  6W.  each, 
THE 

ENGINEER  &  MACHINISTS  ASSISTANT. 

BEIXO 

A  Scries  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations  of  Steam  Engines,  Spinning  Machines,  Mills  for  Grinding. 

Tools,  Sec.,  taken  from  Machines  of  the  most  approved  construction  at  present  in  o|  . 

tions  and  Instructions  for  Drawing  Machinery.    Also,  Essays  on  various  departments  of  M:> 

*,*  Thu  Wort  A/M  teen  already  patronised  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  Engineers  and  3fa- 
ckinistt  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  found  tery  taluabk  to  all  classes  engaged  in  Ike  Mechanical  Arlt 

Complete  in  U  Half  J'ols.  llf.  eack,  or  CS  Dirisions,  5*.  eack. 

THE   POPULAR   ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

OR,  CONVERSATIONS  LEXICON. 

Being  a  General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Biography,  History,  Ethics,  and  Political 
Economy;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Progress  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  by  THOMAS 
THOMSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  fcc,  Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Glasgow;  ^> 
SA!»r>roRi>,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Glasgow;   and  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  K»q. 
author  of  "  Lives  of  British  Painters,"  kc. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MANY  HUNDRED  PLANS  AND  DIAGRAMS. 


Thto  ertehnttd  work  l>  on*  of  Uw  but  KMrdopwIlM  errr  puMbhcl.— 
Tor  m  book  of  rrfcrenc*.  w«  know  of  anat  equal  to  It.  - 
ThU  work  b«.  (olkl,  UMlnf  merit.-  TtU  i 
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